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INTRODUCTION. 


TO  thofe  who  would  be  well  verfed  in 'the  principles  oi 
Surgery,  it  cannot  be  a  difagreeable  talk,  to  trace  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  it  from  the  earlieft  accounts  down  to  the 
preient  period  ;  efpecially  as  the  firft  neccflary  flep  in  the  purfuit 
of  anv  Science,  is  to  become  acquainted  with  all  that  has  already 
been  made  known  upon  the  fubject.  We  therefore  commence 
this  part  of  our  undertaking  with  a  general  fketch  of  the  Hiftory 
of  Surgery,  and  propofe  to  point  out,  in  a  curfory  manner,  the 
principal  perfons  who  have  adorned  that  noble  art  with  their  prac« 
tice  and  writings. 

The  moft  ancient  divifion  of  medicine  was  into  Chirurgery^ 
Diet,  and  Pharmacy :  the  former  of  thefe  teaches  us  to  cure  by 
the  affiftance  of  our  hands*  and  by  various  external  applications* 
many  diforders  to  which  the  human  frame  is  incident)  and  which, 
are  not  within  the  power  of  the  other  two  branches. 

In  the  primary  ages  of  mankind,  when  the  moft  perfect  of  all 
created  beings  had  yet  fcarce  degenerated  from  that  ftate  of  per- 
fection in  which  he  was  nrft  produced  from  the  hands  of  the 
Creator,  difeafe  was  yet  unknown  upon  the  earthn  Man  had 
then  no  wants  but  fuch  as  the  neighbouring  dream  or  the  labour 
of  his  own  hands  would  fupply,  no  cares  but  thofe  of  a  domeftic 
nature*  amply  compenfated  bv  the  fatisfatlion  which  attends 
them.  His  mind  was  not  yet  weakened  by  intemperance  nor  his 
body  impaired  by  debauchery — -exercife  was  his  only  phyfic,  and 
unbroken,  undifturbed  reft  his  only  reftorer.  But  it  is  obvious 
that*  even  in  thofe  happy  and  tranquil  times*  man  was  not  exempt 
from  the  confequences  of  accidental  violence*  His  body  was  not 
lefs  expofed  than  at  prefent-to  common  cafu-ilties  and  to  a  variety 
of  ftrokes  that  might  bruife  or  wound  his  flefh,  or  diflocate  or 
fracture  his  bones.  He  might  be  torn  by  the  fangs  of  fome 
wild  beaft,  or  affected  by  the  bite  of  fome  venomous  infect* 
Such  were  the  firft  and  moft  natural  evils  to  which  man  in  the 
place  afligned  him  in  the  order  of  created  beings  muft  have  been 
obnoxious,  and  therefore  his  thoughts  would  neceffarily  be  en- 
gaged in  finding  out  fome  means  of  relief  for  thefe  accidents. 
Thus  from  the  nature  of  the  fubject,  as  well  as  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Celsus  and  many  other  remote  authors,  it  appeart 
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that  furgery  was  inconteftably  the  moll:  ancient  branch  of  tneiU 
cine,  and  in  fact  the  parent  of  all  the  reft. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe  however,  as  indeed  is  evident  from 
the  earlieft  accounts  that  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  that  the  two 
prof  flions  of  Phytic  and  Surgery  were  by  no  means  diftincl  from 
each  other,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  profeflbrs  of  one  were 
equally  piaclitioners  of  the  other;  Hence  it  will  be  impoffible, 
in  tracing  the  HiTroiy  of  Surgery,  to  feparate  it  entirely  from 
that  of  Phyfic;  but  this  connection  will  only  regaid  the  profeflbrs 
of  the  art,  for,  having  done  all  that  the  fubject  requires  in  our 
in  reduction  to  Medicine,  we  ihall  avoid  taking  notice  of  any 
of  th(  is  difc<  veries  or  improvements  in  the  latter,  unlefs  they  are 
immediately  connected  with  Surgery.  For  the  fake  of  clearnefs 
and  precifion  it  may  be  right  to  premife,  that  this  hittorv  will  be 
diftinguifhed  by  two  periods  :  The  riift  will  comprehend  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  a  fpace 
generally  reckoned  of  about  four  thoufand  years  ;  the  iecond, 
reckoning  the  centuries  in  the  iifnal  manner,  will  begin  from  the 
Chriftian  sera.  By  way  of  illultrating  this,  let  us  fuppofe  that 
mention  is  to  be  made  of  thofc  writers  who  lived  in  the  fpace  of 
time  between  the  years  13C-0  and  1400.  Thefe  may  be  faid  to 
have  flourifhed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Thus  whenever  one 
century  is  completed  the  next  begins ;  fo  that,  according  to  this 
method  of  reckoning,  we  are  at  prefent  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  feems  necefiary  to  be  fomewhat  particu- 
lar in  explaining  this  circumftance,  as  fome  writers,  and  efpeci* 
ally  Goelicke,  who  profefTedly  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  Surgery, 
has  miftaken  this  point,  reckoning  the  centuries  in  an  erroneous 
manner.  Goelicke,  though  his  book  was  publifhed  in  1713, 
fays  he  writes  in  the  feventeenth  century.  This  has  made  him 
very  inconfiftent  with  Freird,  and  other  writers;  for  thought 
he  agrees  with  them  as  to  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  feveraj 
authors  lived,  yet,  if  we  judge  by  his  method  of  reckoning  the 
centuries,  we  fhall  find  them  placed  one  century  later  than  they 
are  by  other  writers.  A  flight  degree  of  attention  to  this  circum- 
fiance  will  indeed  reconcile  many  doubts,  and  clear  up  feveral 
difficulties  which  other  wife  occur  in  the  relations  of  writers  on 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Medical  Art. 

It  was  in  Egypt,  that  grand  nurfery  of  all  the  arts  and 
fciencesr  that  iurgery  is  faid  to  have  received  its  hrft  cultivation. 
Prosper  Alpinus,  profeflbr  of  Phyfic  at  Padua,  in  the  feven- 
teenth century,  published  a  work  treating  profefTedly  "  De  Me- 
dicina  JEgyptiorum"  and  in  it  are  included  many  things  relating 
to  Surgery.  Among  others,  a  very  fingular  method  of  extract* 
ing  the  {tone  from  the  bladder. — It  wjs  done  by  infinuating  a  ca- 
fcula  of  a  certain  length  into  the  urethra^  through  which  that  and 
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the  bladder  were  inflated  to  as  great  a  fize  as  they  could  bear. 
The  urethra  being  well  diftended,  a  finger  was  next  introduced 
into  the  anus,  and  the  ftone  pulhed  towards  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  The  canula  was  then  removed  fuddenly  and  with  great 
force,  and  by  this  fingular  management  feveral  ftones  were  faid 
to  have  been  extracted.  Alp  in  us  was  a  writer  of  fome  credit : 
he  had  left  his  own  country,  infpired  with  a  laudable  thirft  of 
medical  knowledge,  and  had  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  re- 
fided  feveral  years,  and  converfed  familiarly  with  the  phyficians 
there,  in  order  to  acquire  an  infight  into  their  practice,  and  he 
affirms  to  have  feen  the  above  operation  pra6lifed  with  fuccefs. 
Mr.  Cheselden,  however,  very  judicioufly  obferves,  in  his 
treatife  on  the  high  operation,  that  it  is  not  probable  this  method 
could  have  been  ufed  with  effect,  where  the  ftone  was  of  any 
fize ;  and  that  it  could  only  have  been  praclifed  where  a  number 
of  little  ftones,  or  perhaps  gravel,  was  in  the  bladder.  And  in- 
deed the  inltance  Alp  in  us  produces  feems  to  confirm  this  opi- 
nion, as  it  mentions  that  he  Jaw  an  operator,  whofe  name  was 
Haly,  extraft  feveral  ftones  from  a  certain  general  of  the  Turks, 
by  this  procefs.  Bleeding  in  the  veins,  as  well  as  in  the  arteries, 
is  likewife  faid  to  have  been  in  ufe  with  them.  Actual  cautery 
was  frequent;  and  A  l  pin  us  alfo  mentions  their  performing  the 
paracentefis  of  the  abdomen  in  a  dropfy.  Thefe  obfervations, 
bowever,  feem  rather  to  refpect  the  modern  practices  of  the 
Egyptians  ,  for  the  firft  inftance  we  have  upon  record  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  of  bleeding  occurs  among  the  Greeks, 
as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter. 

From  the  moft  ancient  hiftorians,  we  collect,  that  the  Egyptians 
Attributed  the  invention  of  phyfic  to  Hermes,  or  Mercury, 
who  afterwards  taught  it  to  jEsculapius,  his  nephew.  They 
alfo  included  Osiris,  Apis,  or  Serapis,  and  Isis  (who  were 
afterwards  clafTed  with  their  divinities),  among  the  firft  practi- 
tioners ot  medicine  ;  who,  from  the  refpect  they  were  held  in, 
on  account  of  the  wonders  of  their  art,  which  was  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  the  gods,  were  all  of  them  deified  by  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  by  the  Egyptians.  This  iEscULAPlus  of  Egypt 
was  different  from  the  Grecian  -5lsculapius,  or  rather  perhaps 
there  never  was  but  one  perfon  of  that  name,  and  the  Greeks 
may  have  given  it  to  the  firft  phyfician  among  them,  in  order 
that  pofte  ity  might  imagine  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Greece, 
and  that  the  honour  of  the  fir  ft  invention  of  the  fcience  might  by 
that  means  be  transferred  from  Egypt  to  their  own  country  ;  an 
honour  which  the  Greeks  were  very  jealous  of  arrogating  to 
themfelves,  and  which  may  be  the  reafon  why  we  find  that  the 
technic  1  terms  of  almoft  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  even  at  this 
day,  are  compounded  of  word*  derived  from  their  language.  The 
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Egyptian  ./Esc  u  la  pi  us,  and  the  other  fnft  inventors  of  mdi. 
cine,  are  fuppofed  to  have  lived  about  the  time  "of  the  deluge* 
which  is  faid  to  have  happened  near  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth 
certttiry  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  From  Egypt,  however* 
Phyfic  and  Surgery  travelled  with  the  other  arts  and  fciences  into 
Greece.  Chiron  of  ThefTalia,  the  Centaur,  as  he  is  called* 
who  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  healing  art,  lived 
about  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  *He  is  faid  to  have 
been  well  fkilled  in  the  knowledge  of  plants,  particularly  fuch  as 
were  proper  for  wounds,  and  inveterate  ulcersa  which  are  faid  to 
have  been  called  Chironian  ulcers  from  him.  The  Grecian  j3Es- 
culapius  was  one  of  Chiron's  difciples,  and  of  him  it  is  re- 
ported by  his  countrymen  that  he  was  prefent  at  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  which  took  place  about  noo  years  after  the  deluge. 

From  all  we  can  learn  concerning  this  ^Esculapius,  it  is 
moft  probable  that  his  knowledge  confided  chiefly  in  Surgery,  as 
we  have  given  our  reafons  for  fuppofmg  that  the  moft  ancient 
branch  of  medicine  *  ;  and  indeed  the  moft  confiderable  of  his 
cures  upon  record,  and  that  which  gained  him  the  reputation  of 
bringing  the  dead  to  life,  was  of  a  furgical  nature,  fince  it  was 
performed  upon  Hippolytus,  whofe  limbs  had  been  torn  and 
broken  to  pieces  by  horfes. 

From  this  fhort  account  we  may  obferve,  that  the  history  of 
Surgery  in  thofe  early  periods  is  fo  uncertain,  and  fo  blended  with 
the  fabulous  fyftem  of  pagan  mythology,  that  we  can  have  very 
little  dependence  upon  its  truth  and  authenticity. 

Machaon,  and  Podalirius,  two  fons  of  ^Esculapius, 
according  to  the  teftimony  of  Homer,  were  in  the  Grecian 
army  at  the  Trojan  war.  The  accounts  we  have  of  them  relate 
entirely  to  furgery,  as  they  are  faid  to  have  aflifted  thofe  who 
were  wounded  in  battle.  Machaon  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of 
Troy:  Podalirius  returning  from  that  fiege,  was  caft  by  a 
florm  upon  the  coaft  of  Caria,  where  being  introduced  to  king 
DAMiETUs,  whofe  daughter  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  a  houfe, 
he  bled  her  in  both  arms,  after  which  fhe  recovered.  This 
is  the  fifft  inftance  of  bleeding,  as  before  alluded  to,  and  the 
anecdote  is  recorded  by  Stephanus  Byzantius  in  his  geogra- 
phical lexicon  under  the  word  fyrma. 

Moft  of  the  ancient  heroes  indeed  are  fuppoft  d  to  have  under- 
flood  the  art  of  Surgery  ;  for,  being  much  engaged  in  war,  they 
would  naturally  be  induced  to  endeavour  to  repair  the  injuries 
triey  were  expofed  to.  Achilles  is  faid  to  have  found  out  the 
ufe  of  verdigreafe,  and  is  on  that  account,  painted  fcraping  the 
Terdigreafe  from  the   point  of  his  lance,   upon  the  wound  of 

*  Celsus  and  Pliny  were  both  of  this  opinion. 
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Tclephus  ;  and  Euripiles  being  wounded,  is  reprefented  by 
Homer  as  defiring  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  to" 
prevail  upon  him  to  communicate  fome  of  the  excellent  remedies 
that  hero  had  learnt  from  Chip.on. 

From  the  end  of  the  Trojan  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nelian  war,  a  fpace  of  about  eight  hundred  years,  there  is  a 
great  vacuity  in  the  hiilory  of  our  art ;  yet  in  this  interval  lived 
many  philosophers,  among  whom  were  Thales,  EmpedoCles, 
Pythagoras,  Heracljtus,  and  Democritus.  The  phi- 
lofophers  of  thofe  days  were  all  phyficians  and  furgeons  ;  for  the 
fciences  of  philofophy  and  medicine  were  then  blended,  and  by  no 
means  confidered  as  diftincl:  acquifitions.  We  have  no  other 
accounts  of  their  medical  knowledge  but  fuch  as  are  traditional, 
or  tranfmitred  to  us  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus, 
and  others. 

About  the  end  of  the  thirty-fifth  century,  near  thirty  years  be- 
fore  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  Hippocrates 
was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Cos  :  he  was  a  defcendant  of  the  Afcle- 
piadean  family,  according  to  his  own  account.  Medicine  and 
Philofophy  were  fir  ft  dittinguifhed^  and  treated  of  as  feparate 
fciences,  by  this  accurate  writer.  He  is  the  mod  ancient  pky«#l 
iician  of  any  whofe  writings  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  been  a  fkilful  practitioner  * 
in  furgery.  One  of  his  aphorifms  points  out  the  particular  ufe 
and  end  of  this  art.  It  fays,  that  dijorders  which  medicine  will  not 
cure  mufl  be  referred  to  the  knife  ;  if  the  knife  is  unfuccefsful,  cau- 
tery muft  be  applied  *  and  if  cautery  fails,  they  are  to  be  deemed  in- 
curable* His  chirurgical  writings  are  particularly,  one  book 
upon  wounds,  another  upon  ulcers,  a  third  on  fiftulas,  a  fourth 
on  fractures,  and  a  fifth  on  the  articulations,  in  wThich  the  doc- 
trine  of  dillocations  is  included.  Molt  of  his  aphorifms  may  be 
confidered  as  fo  many  axioms  in  phyfic  or  furgerv,  which  have 
ftood  uncontroverted  to  this  day.  There  are  feveral  furgicai  re- 
marks among  them  ;  we  fhall  here  quote  one,  wTh!ch  may  ferve 
to  prove  that  Tie  was  as  accurate  an  obferver  in  furgery  as  he  was 
in  phyfic.  It  eltablifh.es  a  rule,  admitted  ever  fince,  bj  which 
we  may  judge  whether  pus  is  already  collected  in  any  part  of  the 
body  where  we  have  reafon  to  fufpecf.  its  exiitence.  The  words 
of  the  aphorifm  literally  translated  are,  that  while  the  generation 

*  From  the  internal  evidence  exhibited  in  his  Aphorifms,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed  that  Hippocrates  derived  almoft  all  his  medical  knowledge  from 
Jus  own  obfervation  and  practice.  There  are  no  traits  of  a  compiler,  and 
if  any  medical  writings  exifted  before  his  in  Greece,  he  appears  to  have 
made  no  ufe  ©f  them  farther  than  was  confirmed  by  his  own  experience. 
Thefe  circumftances,  if  true,  render  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  inva. 
Juable. 
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§f  pus  is  go in r  ori)  pain  and  fever  are  more  viol:nt  than  after  it  is 
formed.  This  rule  ilridtly  attended  to,  may  be  of  great  fervice 
in  indicating  the  proper  time  for  the  opening  of  abfceffes,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  are  deep  feated,  and  where  we  wiiri  to  let  out  the 
matter  as  foon  as  we  can  be  affured,  from  any  figns,  th't  it  is 
actually  collected.  In  general  the  operations  pra£tifed  by  Hip- 
pocrates confided  in  the  opening  of  abfcefTes,  the  paracen- 
tesis of  the  thorax  as  well  as  that  of  the  abdomen,  the  trepan, 
and  fcafifrcatioiis.  He  has  many  excellent  remarks  on  ulcers 
and  wounds,  and  particularly  fome  obiervatzons  on  the  latter, 
very  ufeful  in  inftructing  young  Surgeons  to  be  cautious  in  their 
treatment  and  prognoftics  of  all  wounds,  particularly  of  the  head, 
however  fmall  or  iriconfiderable  they  may  appear. 

'  This  great  matter  of  the  art,  for  reafons  known  only  to  him- 
felf,  did  not  choofe  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  generally  pracYifed  in  his  time.  It  is  evi- 
dent indeed  from  his  writings  that  even  in  thofe  days  it  was  an 
operation  configned  to  a  diltincl:  fet  of  people ;  for  in  the  oath 
which  he  required  his  pupils  to  take,  he  makes  them  fwear  that 
they  will  not  cut  for  the  itone,  but  leave  that  operation  to  per- 
fons  who  made  it  their  particular  ftudy  and  buiinefs. 

We  cannot  difmifs  the  account  of  this  divine  old  man,  as  he 
is  often  ftyled,  without  fpeaking  of  the  aSfual  cautery,  an  operation 
(o  much  ufed  by  him,  th  it  there  is  fcarcely  anv  chronic  diforder 
in  which  he  has  not  recommended  it.  One  circumftance  under 
which  he  ufed  it,  is  very  lingular :  in  his  book  "  De  Ajfeftioni- 
bus,1'  we  learn,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  an  afcites,  he  caute- 
rized the  belly  in  eight  places,  near  the  region  of  the  liver. 

When  it  is  confidered  how  much  this  practice  has  been  ad- 
vifed  by  all  the  mod  learned  and  judicious  of  the  ancients,  we 
cannot  but  conclude  that,  from  frequent  and  numerous  applica- 
tions of  it  upon  the  fame  patient,  in  many  obftinate  chronic 
cafe?,  they  muft  have  experienced  advantages  unknown  to  the 
moderns.  Perhaps  therefore  we  have  little,  rcafon  to  pride  our- 
felves  upon  the  entire  abolition  of  this  reputed  barbarous  cuftom. 
Neither  does  it  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  fo  much  pain 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  IM.  Pouteau,  an  ingenious  iurgeon 
of  Lyons,  in  his  furgical  eiTays,  has  revived  the  ufe  of  it  in  fome 
cafes  with  good  fuccefs ;  and  from  the  inftances  he  produces,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  pain  attending  the  operation  is  very  fup- 
portab'le.  So  zealous  was  he  indeed  for  the  improvement  of 
the  art,  that  he  has  frequently  tried  the  application  of  it  upon 
himfelf ;  and  after  his  death,  his  body  is  faid  to  have  been  found 
covered  with  various  fears,  as  glorious  fure  to  a  man  in  the  ac~ 
quifition  of  ufeful  fcience,  as  thofe  which  others  can  boait  of  in 
the  purfuit  of  military  fame.     If,  however,  it  is  even  probable 
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that  cures,  which  have  baffled  all  other  means,  may  be  effected 
by  this,  it  tleferves  at  leaft  our  ferious  consideration. 

In  the  interval  of  time  between  Hippocrates  and  Celsus, 
many  profeflbrs  of  Surgery  appeared,  as  we  find  by  the  teftimony 
of  the  latter  and  alio  of  Galen,  as  well  as  of  feveral  hiftorians. 
Though  'carcely  any  of  their  works  are  handed  down  to  us,  yet 
we  (hat!  here  take  notice  of  a  few  of  them,  and  relate  fome 
anecdotes  npon  record,  both  to  give  an  idea  of  the  perf  ns  who 
profeffed  the  art,  and  of  the  ftate  of  Surgery  in  thofe  ancient 
times. 

About  thirty-three  years  after  Hippocrates,  lived  Gtesias, 
who  was  alio  of  the  fame  family.  EL*  is  laid  to  have  been  taken 
prifoner  in  a  battle  between  Cyrus  the  younger  and  his  brother 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  in  the  year  401  before  Chrift.  He 
cured  Cyrus  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  fight,  and  after- 
wards remained  with  that  monarch,  and  continued  exerciiing  his 
art  for  feventeen  year:;. 

Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  as  we  are  told  bv^ELi- 
AN,  alfo  underdood  Surgery,  and  performed  feveral  operations 
himfelf. 

Critobulus  lived  much  at  the  fame  time  as  Dionysius. 
He  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and 
extracted  very  happily  from  that  monarch's  eye  an  arrow  with 
which  he  had  been  wounded.  He  conducted  the  cure  fo  well 
that  Philip  was  not  disfigured  by  the  accident. 

Diocles  of  Caryftia  was  the  fir  It  who  enjoyed  any  confjder- 
able  degree  of  reputation  after  Hippocrates.     The  Athenians 
ufed   to  call  him  the  fecond   Hippocrates,  and,    according  to 
Galen,  he  made  considerable  progreis  in  the  healing  art.     He 
fTouriihed  130  years  after  Hippocrates  ;  about  380  years  be* 
fore  the  McfTiah,  under  the  reign  of  Antigonus  king  of  Afia. 
His  practice  was  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  Hippocrates. 
He  invented  an  inftrument  for  extracting  the  point  of  an  arrow 
when  left  flicking  in  a  wound.     This  instrument  was  frill  called 
Diodes,  in  the  time  of  Celsus.     He  alfo  invented  fome  band- 
ages for  the  head,  which  we  are  told  by  Galen,  in  his  hopk 
<c  De  Fafciis"  likewife  bore  his  name. 

Praxagoras  was  the  firft  in  reputation  after  Hippocrates 
and  Diocles.  He  was  alio  born  in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  and  was 
the  laft  of  the  AJclcpladean  race.  He  was  a  famous  practitioner 
in  Surgery.  In  the  difeafe  whicli  he  called  the  ll'cus,  if  the  lymp- 
toms  did  not  remit  after  the  patient  had  been  made  to  fwallovy  a 
leaden  bullet,  as  pracrifed  by  Hippocrates,  he  boldly  made 
an  inciilon  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  to  extract  the  faeces,  and 
afterwards  fewed  up  the  intefline. 

About  this  period,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  time  of  Erasistra- 
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Tus  and  Herophilus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Celsus,  Me* 
dicine  was  divided  into  three  branches,  the  Dietetic,  which  was 
the  province  of  the  phyfician,  the  Pharmaceutic,  and  the  Sur-* 
gicaL 

Erasistratus  was  born  at  Julis,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceos,  or 
Cea,  and  not  at  Cos,  as  fome  have  imagined.  He  lived  near  the 
end  of  the  thirty -feventh  century  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  only  fragments  of  his  works  are  found  in  Galen  ;  whence 
it  appears,  that  he  was  adventurous  in  furgical  operations.  In  a 
fchirrus  of  the  liver,  or  in  tumours  of  that  vifcus,  he  ufed  to 
make  an  incifion  into  the  cavity,  and  apply  his  remedies  to  the 
vifcus  itfelf  *, 

Herophilus  was  born  at  Carthage,  According  to  Galen, 
he  liyed  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirty-eighth  century,  under 
the  reign  of  Ptolomy  Soter,  Sextus  Empiricus  relates 
of  him,  that  being  called  to  reduce  the  diflocated  moulder  of  the 
philofopher  Diodorus,  who  aflerted  that  there  was  no  fuch 
thing  as  motion,  and  pretended  to  prove  it  by  a  fophifm,  Hero- 
philus argued  with  him  thus:  "  The  bone  of  your  arm  has 
"  moved  either  in  the  place  where  it  was,  or  in  the  place  where 
*l  it  was  not;  now,  according  to  your  principles,  it  cannot  have 
"  moved  either  in  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  places,  therefore  it 
*f  has  not  moved  at  all."  Diodorus  perceiving  that  He- 
rophilus was  merry  at  his  expence,  begged  of  him  to  cjuit  his 
logic  and  fophiftry,  and  make  hafte  to  relieve  him.  This  is  an 
anecdote  which  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  Herophilus  prac- 
ticed Surgery. 

About  this  time,  Ammonius,  a  famous  Surgeon,  flourimed 
at  Alexandria*  He  was  furnamed  Lithotomus,  becaufe  he 
was  the  firft  who  ventured  to  cut,  or  break  in  the  bladder,  fuch 
ftones  as  were  too  large  to  be  extracted  without  danger. 

In  the  thirty -feventh  century,  Asclepiades  was  born  at  Prur 
fus,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  under  the  reigns  of  At  talus  and  Eu- 
MENES,  kings  of  Pergamus.  He  pradtifed  Surgery,  as  appears 
from  his  writings,  which  abound  in  remarks  upon  topical  ap- 
plications. In  a  quinfey  he  opened  the  veins  of  the  arms,  of  the 
tongue,  o,f  the  forehead,  or  even  of  the  angles  of  the  eyes,  and 
alio  cupped  and  fcarified,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch.  Pie 
aifo  performed  Tracheotomy,  and  ufed  the  Paracentefis  of  the 
abdomen  in  an  Afcites  ;  but  directed  that  the  opening  mould  be 
,   made   exceedingly   fmall.      His   practice  may  be   known   more 

*  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  incifion  in  thefe  cafes  was  made  into 
the  difeafed  part  only  after  fuch  adhefion  had  taken  place  as  to  preclude 
all  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ?  To  cafes  of  this  kind 
the  moderns  are  no  ilrangers. 
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fully  by  confulting  Celsus,  and  Coelius  Aurelianus; 
The  fragments  that  remain  of  this  writer  are  to  be  found  in 
.^Etius  Amydenus. 

Cassius  was  contemporary  with  the  firft  fcholars  of  Ascle^- 
PIAdes.  The  works  which  are  extant  of  his,  befpeak  him  well 
verfed  in  anatomy.  There  is,  however,  but  one  that  particularly 
relates  to  Surgery,  entitled  "  De  Animalibus  Qua  ft  lone  s  medici- 
pales"  Several  of  thefe  queftions  are  chirurgical.  Two  of 
them,  with  his  anfwers,  will  ferve  to  mew  as  much  the  author's 
ingenuity,  as  his  anatomical  knowledge,  and  they  are  fuch  as  one 
would  fcarcely  expecl:  to  meet  with  at  fo  early  a  period. 

One  of  thefe  queftions  is,  why  circular  ulcers  are  more  difficult 
of  healing,  than  others.  Cassius,  afrer  having  related  and  re- 
futed the  opinion  of  Asclepiades  upon  this  fubjecT:,  propofes 
his  own  thus :  the  cicatrix  of  round  ulcers  is  long  in  forming, 
becaufe  in  thefe  the  found  parts  are  all  equally  diftant  from  each 
other,  and  on  this  account  have  more  difficulty  in  coming  to-, 
gether ;  whereas,  in  ulcers  which  have  angles,  the  found  parts, 
and  the  fkin  by  which  the  cicatrix  muil  begin,  being  nearer  to 
each  other  (efpecially  towards  the  extremity  of  the  angles),  the 
cicatrix  is  therefore  more  eafily  formed,  and  the  edges  of  the 
ulcer  which  are  molt,  contiguous  join  with  greater  facility. 

Theother  queftion  that  remains  to  be  mentioned,  is,  how  does 
it  happen  that  in  wounds  of  the  head,  when  the  meninges  of  the 
brain  are  injured  on  the  right  fide,  the  left  becomes  paralytic,  and 
vice  verfa?  Cassius  anfwers,  that  the  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe 
the  nerves  whofe  origin  is  in  the  bafis  of  the  brain,  decufTate,  or 
cjofs  each  other,  fo  that  thofe  which  ariie  from  the  right  fide  of 
this  bafis  pafs  to  the  left,  and  thofe  which  fpring  from  the  left,  go 
to  the  oppoiite  fide.  . 

AretjEus  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  from  whence  he  was 
furnamed  Cappadox,  by  way  of  diitinguifhing  him  from 
another  Aretjeus  who  was  of  Corinth  :  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  under  the  empire 
of  Augustus  Cesar*.  He  was  a  man  of  great  celebrity  in 
is  day,  and  is  as  much  efteemed  for  the  elegance  and  precifion  of 
his  ftyle,  as  for  the  foundnefs  of  his  judgment.  He  was  the  firft 
who  introduced  the  ufe  of  bliftering  with  cantharides ;  and  prac- 
tifed  bleeding  nearly  as  Hippocrates  did.  In  violent  pains  of 
the  head,  he  opened  the  veins  o\  the  forehead,  and  fometimes 
drew  blood  from  the  vefiels  in  the  iniide  of  the  nofe.     For  this 

*  Tn  this  chronological  point  we  proceed  on  the  authority  of  M.  le 
Clerc  ;  but  Dr  Freind  afferts,  and  apparently  on  good  grounds,  that  it 
|s  a  palpable  miftake — See  his  WJlory  of  Phjftc,  vol.  I.  page  6. 
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purpofe  he  ufed  certain  inflru merits,  one  of  which  he.  called 
Cateiadiott,  and  the  other  Storyma,  When  thefe  were  not  at 
hand,  he  ufed  a  goofe-quill,  the  end  of  which  he  cut  into  the 
form  of  the  teeth  of  a  law.  This  he  introduced  into  the  nofe, 
near  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  by  moving  the  quill  about  with  his 
two  hands,  he  made  the  blood  to  flow. 

As  Aret^us  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  century  of 
the  world,  which  is  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  fecond 
part  of  this  hiftory,  computing  from  the  Chriftian  aera,  necef- 
farily  begins  with  him. 

The  precife  time  in  which  Cornelius  Celsus  flourifhed  is 
not  abfolutely  afcertained.  It  is  mod  probable,  however,  that  he 
was  born  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  wrote  in  that  of 
Tiberius  Caesar.  He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  his  ftyie  ;  and  indeed  we  need  not  be  furprifed  at  this> 
fince  he  lived  at  u  time  when  the  Latin  language  was  jufl  brought 
to  its  higheft  degree  of  perfection. 

His  feventh  and  eighth  books  treat  wholly  of  chirurgical 
matters.  It  appears  that  he  confined  the  practice  of  Surgery  to 
thofe  cafes  where  the  Surgeon  himfelf  made  the  wound,  not 
where  he  found  it  ready  made  ;  fo  that  all  ulcers  and  other  com- 
plaints not  requiring  manual  operation  he  referred  to  the  Phy- 
fician.  He  feems  to  have  added  very  little,  on  this  fubjeel:,  to 
what  is  found  in  Hippocrates,  from  whom  he  copies  many 
ientences  verbatim.  The  chief  improvements  we  find  in  him, 
are  a  chapter  on  the  operation  called  GaJIroraphy^  or  the  future  of 
the  belly  ;  to  which  that  oi  the  intcftine,  or  RvT^popatpq,  is  added. 
He  id  the  (rrfl  writer  who  advifes  perforating  the  bones  with 
fevcral  fmaii  Holes  iv. .cafes  of  cader,  a  practice  mentioned  ajfo  by 
Belloste.  His  description  of  Gafiroraphy  is  accurate,  and  the 
djre&ions  for  performing  it  nearly  the  fame  as  the  rules  laid  down 
by-  the  heil  modvrn  authors. 

Celsus  is  aifo  the  §r$  who  notices  that  the  veffels  of  the  brain 
r.i.^y  be  ru-prured,  with.our  the  cranium  being  iracrured.  For  the 
fifhda  in  gv.q,  he  memions  the  fame  method  of  cure  as  that  which 
was  fome  year:,  ago  prorofed  by  >I.  Foubert,  and  iincevery  com- 
morjjy prur'ifad  In  France  ;  except  that  Celsus  a.dvifes  a  linen 
thread?  Ki&ejid  oi  a  leaden  itillet,  which  is  ufed  by  the  moderns. 
This  method  contifts  in  pailing  a  thread  or  piece  of  lead  into  the 
«.i  opening,  up  the  linns,  then  bringing  it  out  by  the 
recfum,  and- afterwards  d.vawing  it  tighter  every  day  by  de- 
grees, till  the  whole  of  the  nftuipus  firms  is  cut  through.  This 
method  oi  cure  may  certainly  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  a  fimple 
ftate  oi  the  diforder,  and  with  perfons  too  timorous  to  fubrnit  to 
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the  knife*.  He  alfo  defcribes  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  after 
that  manner  which  is  now  called  Apparatus  zninor^  or  cutting 
upon  the  gripe  ;  Mr,  Heister  however  is  very  much  miftaken, 
when  he  obferves,  that  Cheselden  and  Mo  rand's  method  of 
cutting  are  no  more  than  an  improvement  of  this  author.  Celsus 
direcls  that  the  operation  iliould  not  he  performed  on  children 
under  nine,  or  above  fourteen  years  old.  He  writes,  though 
very  unintelligibly,  upon  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  bv  the  excifion  of  the  cyst,  and 
gives  a    very   confuitd   account   of  the  operation   for  the   BU* 

BOtfOCELE. 

It  will  he  as  well  if  we  pafs  over  the  time  between  Celsus 
and  Gal fn,  a  fpace  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
becaufe  it  is  a  period  in  which  we  meet  with  nothing  interefting 
enough  to  defer vc  repetition. 

Claudius  Galen  of  Pergamus,  a  city  of  Alia,  famous  in 
many  refpeiSts,  and  particularly  fo.  its,  having  a  temple  dedicated 
to  ^Esculapius,  was  born  near  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century 
ajfter  Christ,  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and 
fiouriflied  under  the  Emperors  Antoninus,  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  CoMMODUs/and  Severus.  He  was  a  very  laborious 
man,  and  the  mod  accurate  anatomifl  that  had  yet  appeared  in 
the  profeflion.  He  certainly  praclifed  Surgery  himfelf,  and 
understood  it  as  well  as  Phyfic,  for  he  had  acquired  great  fkill  in 
wounds  of  the  nerves,  and  had  a  method  of  treating  them  un- 
known before.  He  tried  it  with  fuccefs  upon  fome  gladiators 
which  the  high  prieft.  of  Pergamus  had  committed  to  his  care. 

He  eilablifhed  two  general  principles  of  Surgery,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  the  bafis  of  this  art,  namely,  reunion,  otherwife  called 
fynthejis,  and  di  virion,  called  di&refis.  In  violent  blows,  or 
fractures  of  the  cranium,  he  advifes  the  trepan  ;  and  though  he 
confefTes  he  never  performed  it  himfelf,  yet  he  thinks  it  ufeful, 
provided  the  Surgeon  takes  care  not  to  touch  the  dura  mater, 
which  he  thinks  might  deflroy  the  patient.  And  yet  this  caution 
is  totally  inconfiftent  with  an  obfervation  we  rind  in  his  book 
ii  De  uju  partium"  where  he  fpeaks  of  a  wound  of  the  brain  that 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ventricle,  with  lofs  of  fubitance,  which 
however  the  patient  furvived.  In  his  tre.atife  on  luxations  and  frac— 
tures  we  find  many  excellent  precepts,  which  feme  of  the  moderns 

*  This  method  was  fubfequently  practifed,  and  ftrong.lv  recommended 
Uy  Professor  Camper,  who  it  feems  con-ftantly  employed  it  in  the  cure 
of  perilous  whofe  Situation  in  life  would  not  allow  of  leifure  to  be  cured- by 
cutting  ;  but  by  his  own  confeffion,  very  great  and  uniform  inconvenience 
attends  this  mode,  arifing  from  the  conftant  irritation  to  which  the  in- 
teftine  is  expofed  from  the  ligature,  and  by  which,  in  moft  instances,  a 
very  painful  prolapfus  is  occasioned. 
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have  fhamcfully  pillaged,  without  afcribing  the  honour  of  them  to 
him,  In  violent  head-aches  he  applied  leeches,  and  ufed  cupping, 
and  fcarifications ;  furgical  helps,  which,  notw'jtMlandtng  the  tefti- 
mony  of  this  great  man,  are  ftill  too  much  neglected,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  art.  It  mud  be  owned  however,  th.it  his  chirurgical 
works  are  chiefly  explanations  of,  and  commentaries  on,  thofe  of 
Hippocrates. 

In  the  fourth  century  lived  a  Phyfician  of  great  erudition,  and 
amiable  manners,  named  Oribasius.  He  had  been  confidered 
by  many  a  mere  compiler;  and  M.  le  Clerc  thinks  that  what 
he  has  left  us  upon  Surgery,  is  entirely  copied  from  Galen  and 
J&tivs.  In  this  particular  he  certainly  is  miitaken  ;  for  though 
the  aflertion  may  be  true  in  fome  refpe6ls,  yet  it  is  far  from  being 
fo  entirely.  .ZEtius  indeed,  according  to  Dr.  Friend,  was 
poller ior  to  Oribasius,  and  therefore  the  latter  could  not  have 
copied  from  him. 

lie  is  very  full  upon  the  advantages  of  fcarifications  in  many 
difotjiers,  and  fays  he  has  pracrifed  them  with  great  fuccefs  in 
ii!p$re{$ions  of  the  menfes,  inflammation  of  the' eyes,  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  The  fcarifications  ufed  by  Oribasius  were 
different  from  thofe  pradtifed  in  cupping.  The  latter  were  only 
in  ufe  among  the  Arabian  Phyficians,  whereas  it  appears  from 
feveral  paffages  in  Galen,  that  the  ancients  praclifed  only  the 
former.  Thefe  fcarifications  confiiled  in  making  deep  inciiions 
in  the  fkin.  The  Egyptians,  as  we  before  obferved  from 
Prosper  Alpinus,  ufe  them  to  this  day.  They  were  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner :  a  ligature  was  firff.  placed 
below  the  ham,  and  pulled  to  to  a  certain  tightnefs.  This  being 
done,  theleg  was  then  rubbed,  and  immerfed  in  warm  water.  When 
it  had  remained  there  for  fome  time,  it  was  taken  out,  to  be 
beaten  with  a  (tick  till  it  fwelled  \  and  in  this  flate  the  fcarifica- 
tions were  made. 

The  feventh  book  of  Oribasius's  collection  is  entirely  on 
furgical  matters  ;  namely,  bleeding,  cupping,  the  application  of 
leeches,  and  efcharotics.  He  has  alfo  given  an  ample  description 
'  of  feveral  inftruments  of  Surgery,  and  in  particular  of  a  machine 
for  reducing  luxation?,  which  continued  in  ufe  a  long  time.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  throwing  much  light  upon  different  points 
of  Anatomy  and  Sirgery  in  Galen,  which  without  his  expla- 
nation would  have  been  unintelligible- 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fixtb,  lived  7Etius,  of  Amiua,  in  Mefopotamia,  His  works 
abound  in  ufeful  obfervations  relative  to  Surgery,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  ranged  under  diftinc~t  heads,  but  thinly  fcattered 
among  a  variety  of  other  matter  :  the  reader  will  not  rind  his 
time  mif-fpent  in  picking  them  out.      His  method  of  treating 
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ttie  Araafarca  is  laid  down  with  fo  much  propriety,  that  it  is  & 
matter  of  furprife  the  practice  has  not  been  invariably  followed 
ever  fince.  It  directs  us  to  make  an  incifion  on  the  internal  part 
of  the  leg,  at  the  diftance  of  four  fingers'  breadth  from  the  ancle, 
nearly  in  the  place  where  bleeding  is  now  ufually  performed  in 
the  root.  This  opening,  he  fays,  is  not  attended  with  any  in- 
fhimmation ;  it  is  a  fort  of  fpout  through  which  nature  discharges 
herfelf ;  and  he  has  known  the  diforder  cured  by  this  method, 
without  the  ufe  of  internal  medicines.  He  recommends  both 
actual  and  potential  cautery;  and  in  paralytic  complaints,  he  applied 
them  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  top  of  the  head,  and  pro- 
portioned their  number  to  the  violence  of  the  affection. 

He  confidered  the  cautery  as  the  only  relief  one  could  afTord 
in  an  inveterate  afthma.  In  this  cafe  he  applied  many  ;  one  on 
the  articulation  of  the  clavicle  with  the  fternum  ;  two  in  the 
courfe  of  the  carotid  artery  near  the  lower  jaw ;  two  under  the 
breads  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs;  two  more  on  the  back, 
in  the  fpace  between  the  v  fifth  and  fixth  ribs;  one  upon  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  ;  two  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs  on  each, 
fide  ;  and  three  more  in  the  back;  one  in  the  middle  of  the  fpinal 
column,  the  other  two  a  little  below  the  former,  and  upon  the 
fpinal  procefTes  of  the  vertebras. 

In  an  excellent  treatife  he  has  left  us  on  the  bite  of  mad  animals 
he  recommends  keeping  the  wound  open  for  fixty  days.  The 
ufe  of  fetons  was  alio  known  to  him,  a  circumftance  worthy  to 
be  mentioned,  becaufe  the  knowledge  of  them  has  been  fixed,  by 
others,  poilerior  to  his  time. 

Leonidas  practifed  Surgery  at  Alexandria,  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  He  affirms, 
that  by  fcarifications  in  the  legs,  arm?,  thighs,  and  fcrotum,  or 
perfons  afflicted  with  the  anafarca,  he  has  evacuated  not  only  the 
water  in  the  cellular  membrane,  but  that  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  belly  alio  ;  and  in  the  Empyema  he  recommends  the  thorax  to 
be  opened  by  actual  cautery.  He  is  the  nrft  who  mentions  thofe 
worms  which,  forming  under  the  fkin,  fometimes  occafion  fup-* 
pufation,  and  are  to  be  extracted  by  rolling  them  gradually 
round  a  flick ;  in  doing  which,  great  care  mult  be  taken  not  to 
break  them.  This  worm  is  very  frequent  on  the  Coafl  of 
Guinea,  along  the  Perfian  Gulph,  and  in  Tartary.  Kempfer. 
alfo,  in  his  Amcenitates  exotic^  obferves,  that  this  difeafe  is  moll: 
prevalent  in  hot  countries,  and  defcribes  particularly  the  method 
of  extracting  theie  worms. — There  are  only  fragments  of  this 
author  extant,    and   thefe   are   to    be   found   in   the   works   of 

^TIUS. 

Procopius,  who  lived  in  the  fixth  century,  under  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  was  a   phyfician  and  furgeon,  as  well  as  an  hif- 
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torian.  It  is  from  the  accounts  we  meet  with  in  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Romans  with  different  nations,  that  we  collect 
the  knowledge  he  had  in  Smgery.  Speaking  of  the  wound 
which  deftroved  Artabases  king  of  Perfia,  he  declares,  in 
exprefs  terms,  tliat  the  carotid  artery  was  wounded,  and  that  the 
hemorrhage  could  not  be  {topped. 

The  emperor  Trajan  being  wounded  above  the  right  eye, 
the  end  of  the  arrow  was  entirely  buried  in  the  parts  without 
giving  any  pain.  Procopius  acknowledges  ingenuoufly  that  he 
knew  not  what  courfe  the  inftrumeut  had  taken ;  but  acquaints 
us  that  it  came  out  rive  years  jifter,  and  that  the  emperor  was 
perfectly  cured. 

This  writer  alfo  givesa  very  circumftantial  account  of  a  wound 
in  the  face,  which  the  king  of  the  Goths  received  from  an  arrow. 
The  iurgeons  were  not  determined  upon  the  plan  they  had  o 
purfue.  The  apprehenfion  of  afie£ting  the  patient's  eye,  of 
irritating  the  parts  by  an  operation,  and  thereby  increaiing  the 
difeafe,  prevented  them  from  extracting  the  end  of  the  arrow  re- 
maining in  the  wound.  One  of  the  furgeons,  however,  bolder 
than  the  reft,  having  undertaken  to  do  it,  made  a  preffure  upon 
the  king's  eye,  who  cried  out  violently)  and  complained  of  acute 
pain.  The  furgeon,  from  this  circumitance,  foretold  the  cure, 
and  accordingly  making  an  incifion  through  the  fkin  and  mufcles, 
he  extracted  the  foreign  body ;  after  which  the  wound  healed 
fpeedilyj  and  without  accident. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  writer  in  our  profeflion  after  Galen, 
was  Paulus  JEgineta.  Authors  differ  much  about  the  time 
in  which  he  lived.  We  fhall  however  place  him,  with  Dr. 
Freind,  in  the  feventh  century.  Though  he  was  a  great  com- 
piler, yetinfevcral  particulars,  eipecially  fuch  as  belong  to  Surgery, 
it  appears  that  he  was  an  original  writer.  Manv  have  fpoken  of 
him  with  contempt;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  writes  upon  the  operations,  that  he  mull  have  performed  them 
himfelf.  His  works,  in  fact,  abound  in  furgical  improvements, 
and  every  circumftance  in  them  relative  to  this  art,  is  in  general 
treated  with  more  copiouinefs  and  precifion  than  we  find  in 
Celsus,  Galen,  or  anv  preceding  writers,  fo  that  he  is  very 
injudicioufly  ft  vied  Simla  (Zaleni.  In  fhort,  Paulus  ^Egineta 
is  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  pcri'ons  to  whom  pofterity  has  by  no 
means  done  the  juftice  he  deicrved. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  his  treatife  deferves  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  moft  complete  body  of  Surgery  publifhed  before  the 
reftoration  of  learning.  He  is  much  more  full  and  accurate  than 
Celsus  upon  feveral  articles;  and  with  regard  to  lithotomy  in 
particular,  he  does  not  forbid  the  practice  of  it  in  a  more  ad* 
vanced  age  than  the  former  allowed  of.     He  recommended  alfo 
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that  the  inciiion  fhould  not  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  Pm- 
tiaum,  but  rather  obliquely  on  the  left  fide,  which  is  near  the 
place  where  we  now  begin  our  incision  in  the  lateral  method. 
The  fracture  of  the  patella  is  firft  mentioned  by  him  ;  though  he 
fpeaks  of  it  as  happening  but  feldom. 

He  is  much  more  eircum'ftanM  than  Celsus  in  defcribing 
the  feveral  forts  of  Hernias,  and  much  more  accurate  and  clear  in 
the  detail  of  the  operation.  His  account  of  Aneurifms  is  new 
and  interefting,  and  his  method  of  performing  the  operation  the 
fame  as  the  modern.  His  method  of  treating  wounds  and 
abfeeffes  is  more  fimple  and  rational  than  any  yet  given.  Ho. 
proferibed  that  multitude  of  plaiiers  that  obftruct  the  operations 
of  nature,  by  who'i'e  power  alone  he  was  fenfible  that  fuppuration 
and  the  healing  of  wounds  was  effected.  He  advifes  the  opening 
of  the  jugulars  and  the  arteries  behind  the  ears,  againft  the 
opinion  of  Celsus  ;  and  is  alfo  the  firir.  who  fpeaks  of  extirpat- 
ing cancerous  Mammas.  From  theie  various  improvements  in 
the  art,  it  is  evident  that  this  excellent  author  deferves  more  at- 
tention than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  him. 

The  laft  thing  material  to  be  obferved  of  him,  is,  that  he 
recommends  Bronchoromy,  or  the  opening  of  the  Trachea,  in  a 
violent  Quinfey ;  and  he  is  the  firft  writer  in  whom  we  meet 
with  a  defcription  of  this  operation,  which  has  certainly  been 
too  much  neglected  by  his  fucceffors.  He  has  judicioutly  re- 
marked after  Antyllus  ;  as  he  declares  that  this  operation  is 
ufelefs  in  the  Quinfey  which  affects  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx, 
the  membrane  lining  the  internal  furface  of  the  trachea,  and  even 
the  lungs,  and  can  only  be  ferviceable  in  the  fwelling  of  the 
tonfilv,  when  the  trachea  is  not  injured. 

After  this  time,  Europe  being  overrun  by  the  Saracens^  a 
barbarous  and  ignorant  people,  the  whole  learned  world  was 
thrown  into  confufion,  and  Phytic  and  Surgery  fhared  the 
fame  fate  as  the  other  fciences.  But  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  the  Arabs  began,  by  their  afllduity  and  application,  to 
reftore  them  to  their  priftine  (tare.  About  this  time  flourifhed 
Mesue,  Serapion,  Haly  Abbas,  Rhases,  Avicenna, 
Avenzoar,  Albucasis,  and  others. 

Mesue  is  one  of  the  moil:  ancient  of  the  Arabs.  There  are 
feveral  furgical  diforders  treated  of  in  his  works,  which,  though 
they  are  publifhed  in  his  name,  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  hmij 
flnce  Rhases,  who  lived  a  confiderable  tjme  after,  is  frequently 
quoted  in  them.  He  propofes  a  fmgular  method  of  extracting 
the  polypus  that  doth  not  come  out  of  the  nofe  nor  appear  in  the 
pofterior  noftrils.  It  is,  to  take  two  or  three  horfe*hairs,  c>nd 
twitting  them  in  the  manner  of  a  thread,  to  make  two  or  three 
knots  in  them:  one  of  the  ends  of  this  thread  is  then  to  be  intro- 
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duced  into  the  noftrils  by  means  of  a  leaden  probe,  with  an  c^e 
to  it,  and  is  to  be  brought  out  by  the  mouth*  This  being  done, 
we  are  to  take  hold  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  thread,  and  to 
move  them  backwards  and  forwards  till  the  root  of  the  polypus 
be  cut  through. 

Abubeker  Mahommed,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  and  who  obtained  the  name  of  Rhases,  from 
the  town  in  which  he  was  born,  Was  a  phyfician  of  much  learning 
and  genius.  His  thirft  after  knowledge  induced  him  to  vifit  foreign 
countries,  and  it  is  upon  this  occafion  that  the  following  lingular 
ftory  is  told  of  him.  As  he  was  paffing  through  one  of  the 
ftreets  of  Cordova  in  Spain,  he  faw  a  great  crowd  affembled,  and 
flopping  to  know  the  caufe  of  it,  was  told  that  a  man  had  juft 
expired  fuddenly.  Curiofity  prompted  him  to  draw  near,  and 
after  having  examined  the  body  with  attention,  he  ordered  a 
bundle  of  rods  to  be  brought  to  him,  which  he  diftributed  to  the 
byftanders,  keeping  one  for  himfelf.  Then  defiring  them  to  do 
as  he  did,  he  began  to  flog  the  motionlefs  body  on  all  parts,  and 
chiefly  on  the  foles  of  the  feet.  This  extraordinary  proceeding 
.made  him  at  firft  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  madman  ;  till  in  the 
fpace  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  dead  man  began  to  move,  and 
was  foon  after,  perfectly  reftored  to  life,  amidft  the  acclamations 
of  the  multitude,  who  thought  it  a  miracle. 

Though  with  regard  to  Surgery  Rhases  may  be  confidered 
in  many  refpects  as  a  mere  compiler,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  there  are  many  things  peculiar  to  him  in  this  branch ;  for 
inftance,  he  is  the  nrft  writer  who  has  given  a  defcription  of  the 
Jpina  ventofa,  which  he  defines  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  bone 
with   f welling,  and  exteniion.     This  definition  is  very  juft,  for 
we  know  that  this  dreadful  difeafe  begins  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bone,  that  the  medulla  is  affected  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  that 
the  difeafe  is  afterwards  communicated  to  the  feveral  layers  of  the 
bone,  which  are  feparated,  extended,  grow  carious,  irritate  the 
periofteum  that   covers   them,    and  occafion  great  pain.     The 
author  diftinguifhes    the  Jpina  ventofa  from  what  is  commonly 
called  padarthrocace^   though  moft    modern   writers   have   con- 
founded them  :  the  following  are  the  differences  he  eftablifhes* 
The  ptzdarthrocace  is  a  kind  of  tumor  which  only  feizes  Upon 
the  epiphyfes  of  the  joints,  and  is  almoft  always  unattended  with 
pain.     But  the  fp'ina  ventofa  happens  in  all  parts  of  the  bone,  and 
particularly  in  the  body   of  it,  befides  that  pain  never  fails  to 
.  accompany  it.     It  is  a  difeafe  moft  frequent  in  infancy,  though 
often  found  in  adults. 

The  nodus  differs  again,  according  to  Rhases,  both  from  the 

Jpina  ventofa  and  the  pcsdarthrocace*     In  the  Node,  he  fays,  the 

external  layers  of  the  bone  are  affected,  and  the  tumor  is  formed 
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without,  before  the  cavity  be  injured.  With  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Node,  Rhases  advifes,  after  having  opened  tn« 
tumor,  to  remove  with  a  cutting  inftrument,  or  to  deftroy  by- 
actual  cautery,  all  that  part  of  the  bone  that  is  tainted. 

Avicenna  was  born  at  Bocbara,  in  the  province  of  Chcrajfan, 
in  Persia,  and  lived  in  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  a  man  or 
genius  and  early  fludy.  Though  his  Surgery  is  almofr,  entirely 
extracted  from  Galen,  Rhases,  and  Haly  Abbas,  yet  he 
defcribes  fome  new  operations,  for  inflance  the  amputation  of  the 
clitoris  when  too  long.  This  operation  mould  he  practifeel 
with  as  much  caution  as  that  of  the  penis,  though  it  rarely  proves 
to  be  indifpenfably  necefTary.  The  nymphs,  in  venereal  com- 
plaints, indeed,  fometimes  grow  to  an  enormous  fize,  and  though 
cautiouilv  extirpated,  frequently  rife  up  again,  and  occupy  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina,  fometimes  with,  fometimes  without  ulcera- 
tion. This  is  a  complaint  which,  indeed,  in  fome  few  inltances, 
has  baffled  all  attempts  to  relieve. 

Avenzoar  lived  after  Avicenna,  perhaps  about  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century.  He  is  the  firfi:  writer  who  has  fpoken  of 
the  abfeefs  of  the  mediajlinum.  This  complaint,  fays  Avenzoar, 
manifefts  itfelf  by  a  conftant  and  hard  cough,  followed  by  a  diftend- 
ing  kind  of  pain,  which  is  felt  along  the  forepart  of  the  breaft ;  the 
breathing  is  flow,  confined,  and  frequent,  an  acute  fever  rages,  the 
patient  complains  of  burning  thirlt,  and  his  pulfe  is  hard  and 
unequal :  lhiverings,  the  ufual  attendants  of  all  fuppurations, 
alio  take  place  in  this.  The  operation  propofed  for  the  relief  of 
this  diforder,  is  trepanning  the  fternum  ;  a  practice  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Freind  in  his  Hiftory  of  Phytic,  as  being,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  frequently  fuccefsful  ;  and  fince  confirmed  by 
feveral  practical obfervations  in  the  Memoirs  of  theRoyal  Academy 
of  Surgery  at  Paris.  Thus  it  is  that  the  ideas  of  great  men  are 
never  entirely  loft.  Sooner  or  later  fome  laborious  inquirer 
refcues  them  from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  were  fallen,  and 
applies  them  with  judgment. 

Dr.  Freind  fays,  that  Avenzoar  is  the  fiift  among  the 
Arabs  who  mentions  the  operation  of  bronchotomy  in  the  quinfey> 
but  this  is  a  miftake,  fince  we  find  it  previoufly  recommended  by 
Avicenna.  But  the  chief  of  the  Arabians,  particularly  in 
Surgery,  is  Albucasis,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh,  or  perhaps 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

Till  the  time  of  AlBucasis,  Surgery  had  remained  nearly 
upon  the  fame  footing  as  it  was,  among  the  later  Greeks,  that  is* 
as  we  have  dtferibed  it  in  f peaking  of  Paulus  JEci^eta. 
But  Albucasis  improved,  and  brought  this  art  ro  a  much 
greater  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
actual  cautery,  fo   much  commended   by   Hippocrates,   ftifi 

VOL.   Ill  .  C 
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maintained  its  reputation  throughout  fuch  a  long  fucceffion  of* 
years,  and  fuch  varieties  of  revolutions,  as  the  fcienccs  have 
experienced.  It  is  recommended  by  all  the  Arabs,  and  Albu- 
casis  himielf  is  very  laviih  in  its  praffe.  His  Surgery  is  divided 
into  three  books,  the  fit  ft  of  which  is  written  exprefsly  on 
cautery. 

His  iecond  book  treats  in  a  very  fimple  manner  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  Surgery  made  by  incitlon,  which  lie  reckons  up  to  the 
number  of  niuetv-ieven.  He  leems  to  have  copied  many  things 
from  Paulus,  though  he  mentions  no  other  writers  than  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen. 

In  his  eighty-hxth  chapter  he  relates  a  remarkable  cafe, 
which,  as  it  is  the  firit  of  the  kind  upon  record,  deferves.  to  be 
mentioned.  It  is  of  an  abfeefs  in  the  thigh,  in  which  the  os 
femoris  was  carious  for  the  length  or  ten  or  twelve  inches.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  iuppu ration  the  whole  fubitance  of  the  bone 
gradually  came  away,  and  its  pkn  e  was  fupplied  by  a  callus  of 
fo  hard  and  firm  a  nature  [hat  the  patient  was  afterwards  able  to 
walk  very  well.  It  is  probable  that  if  this  cafe  had  been  gene- 
rally known,  or  properly  attended  to,  many  limbs  which  furgeons 
have  amputated,  might  have  been  faved*. 

Almolr  ail  matters  relative  to  Surgery  are  treated  of  in  this 
fecond  book  of  Albucasis,  except  luxations,  which  are  the 
fubject  of  the  third. 

It  is  no  incurious  circurrifTance,  that  in  tracing  the  hiltory 
or  our  profeffion  miniteiy,  we  are  able  to  correct  many  mi  (lakes 
which  have  generally  prevailed  ;  to  ilrip  many  perfons  of  the 
inventions  that  have  been  afenbed  to  them;  and  reflore  the 
honour  of  many  dilcoveries  to  thole  whom  thev  jullly  belong  to. 
It  is  a  fact  generally  received,  that,  till  the  time  of  Ambrose 
Parev,  no  other  method  had  been  prQCtifed  to  {Top  the  he- 
morrhage of  arteries,  except  thai  of  actual  cautery  ;  and  that 
this  great  furgeon,  (truck  with  the.  cruelty  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cariouiViefs  of  this  method,  invented  the  ligature.  Nothing  can 
be  more  falfe,  and  injurious  to  many  perfons,  than  this  affertion. 
This  honour  does  not  certainly  belong  to  him,  nor  can  we  even 
allow' him   (as  we  {hall  hereafter  fee)  that  of  having  firft  pro- 

*  The  late  Mr.  Juftarnond  probably  caught  his  idea  of  the  poffibility  of 
a  regeneration  of  bone  to  the  extent  mentioned  by  Aibucasis,  from  the 
fuccefs  of  this  cafe  The  trial  he  made  of  this  at  the  Weftminfter 
Hofpital,  when  feveral  inches  of  a  difeafed  tibia  were  removed  by  an 
operation,  is  well  known,  but  the  event  was  not  fo  fortunate  as  was  ex- 
pected, lince  the  callus  thrown  out  from  each  extremity  of  the  bone  did 
.not  meet  by  a  confiderable  fpace.  Confequently  it  became  neceflary  to 
fnpply  the  want  of  a  tibia  by  artificial  means*  which,  however,  in  con- 
junction with  the  fupport  the  fibula  afforded,  certainly  gave  the  patient 
no  inconfiderable  advantage  over  thole  cured  by  amputation. 
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pofed  the  needle  to  facilitate  the  operation.  In  the  time  ofALBU- 
casis,  as  we  gather  from  the  hiftory  of  his  writings,  there  were 
four  known  ways  of  flopping  the  flux  of  arterial  Wood,  all  praclifed 
with  equal  fuccefs.  The  fir  ft  was  cauterv  ;  the  fecond  was  the 
total  divifion  of  the  opened  veflel,  the  extremity  of  which  re- 
tracting, diminifhed  its  diameter  ;  the  third  was  the  ligature*  ; 
and  the  fourth  the  application  of  aflringents.  Albucasts 
feems  even  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  coagulutn  or  plug, 
which,  being  formed  at  the  orifice  of  the  artery,  Hops  the  he- 
morrhage, and  the  exiftence  of  which  M.  Petit  among  the 
moderns  has  fir  ft  demonftratcd.  The  following  quotation  may- 
enable  the  reader  to  judge. cc §>uampri?num  digitis  fuis  com- 

primat  arteries  orificium,  et  conjlringat  earn  valde  donee  obfejfus  Jit 
fangu'iS)  et  digitus  non  removeatur  effundatque  celeriter  aquam 
maxime  frigidam^  donee  congeletur  et  ingroffctur  farrguis" 

Albucasis  diflingui/hes  very  properly  the  various  treatment 
neceflary  for  different  abfeefles,  according  to  their  nature,  or 
fituation;  and  very  judicioully  advifes  that  fome  mould  be  opened 
before  they  come  to  maturity.  In  thefe  laft  he  includes  fuch 
as  happen  near  the  joints,  left  the  matter  fhould  corrode  the 
ligaments. 

He  1  peaks  of  the  method  of  extracting  any  foreign  body  by  a 
fponge,  fattened  to  a  thread  ;  and  invented  an  inurnment  for  this 
purpofe,  which  is  engraved  in  his  works.  But  as  we  have 
retlored  to  him  the  honour  of  a  difcovery  which  he  has  been, 
deprived  of,  we  muft  with  equal  juftice  take  from  him  one  which  he 
falfely  afcribes  to  himfeif ;  for  when  he  fpeaks  of  circumcifion  as 
an  operation  of  his  own,  he  furely  did  not  recollect  the  elegant 
description  given  of  it  by  Paulus  ^Egineta,  nor  what 
Celsus  had  laid  of  it,  in  his  chapter  on  the  phyraofis.  He  has 
however  one  other  circumftance  peculiar  to  himfeif  5  which  is, 
that  he  is  the  nrft  who  has  given  defcriptions  of  the  inftruments 
proper  for  each  operation,  and  taught  the  method  of  ufing  them. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  feveral  furgeons  appeared  in  Italv  > 
Roger  of  Parma,  Jamerius,  Brunnus,  and  Theodoric, 
but  they  were  all  fervile  copiers  of  Alb  rjc  a  sis. 

Gulielmus  de  Saliceto,  contemporary  with  Theo- 
doric, is  the  mofl  original  writer  of  ail  thefe  ;  for  which  reafon 
his  practice  and  writings  defer  ve  fome  notice  in  this  place*  He 
was  born  at  Placentia,  and  exerciled  his  profefiion  at  Verona, 
where  he  died  about  the  year  1277.  Convinced  of  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  topical  applications  in  many  chirurgical  difeafes,  he 
made  tree  ufe  of  the  knife,  and  of  Cautery,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks    and  Arabians.     Albucasis   is   his  chief  model  ;    but 

*  "  Ligetur  arteria  cum  filo  ligatione  forti,"  lib.  1.  cap.  57. 
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although  he  copies  him  in  feveral  places,  yet  his  furgeiy  contains 
many  things  that  are  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Though  he  conhdered 
the  hydrocephalus  in  general  as  an  incurable  diforder,  yet  he 
mentions  an  inftanoe  or  one,  in  the  hofpital  at  Cremona,  which 
was  cured  by  the  efforts  of  nature  alone  ;  and  of  another  which 
he  cured  himfelf  by  apblying  the  cautery  once  to  the  forehead, 
and  twice  to  the  occiput! 

Many  good  precepts  are  to  be  found  in  his  works  upon 
wounds,  and  upon  the  treatment  of  them.  He  mentions  feveral 
caufes  that  impede  the  re-union  of  wounds,  and  reduces  them  to 
the  number  of  ten.  Some  of  thofe  are  ingenioufly  fuggefted,  and 
he  lays  down  the  merhod  ot  remedying  each. 

The  fame  writer  hkewife  fpeaks  of  the  operation  of  caflration, 
and  as  he  fays  nothing  of  tying  the  fpermatic  cord,  we  may  pre- 
sume he  did  not  praclife  it  :  he  only  fewed  up  the  (kin  of  the 
fcrotum,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  lower  part  as  a  drain  for  the 
matter  \   and  fprinkled.  the  wound  with  aftringent  powders. 

Lanfranc,'  who  was  born  at  Milan  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, ftudied  under  Saliceto.  Italy  being  then  difturbed  by 
the  factions  ot  the  Guelpbs  and  Gibelines^  thefe  commotions 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  country,  whence  he  retired  to  France, 
and  fixed  his  refi.dencc  at  fir  ft  at  Lyons,;  but  in.  the  year  1295 
he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  his  reputation  had  already  gone 
before  him. 

The  work  publifhed  by  this  writer  is  entitled  <c  Chirurgia 
magna  et  parva"  printed  at  Venice,  in  folio,  and  at  four  differ- 
ent times.  It  conlifts  of  five  treatifes,  'divided  into  fecfions  and 
chapters.  The  firfr  and  fecond  treat  on  wounds,  both  fimple 
and  complicated.  The  third  treats  of  cutaneous  difeafes,  of 
Hernias,  of  the:  itone,  of  Hiforders  of  the  eyes,  nofe,  ears,  &:c. 
The  fourth  fpeSks  or  fiacfmes,  and  luxations:  and  the  fifth,  of 
the  feveral  inilruiuenrs  ufed  in  Surgery. 

He  is  the  flrft  writer,  perhaps,  who*  lays  down  the  rule  to 
diftihguifh  the  wound  of  an  artery,  from  that  of  a  vein.  In  the 
former  cafe  he  lay  -,  that  the  blood  Comes  out  by  jerks,  while  in 
the  latter  U  flop's  in  a  uniform,  iicady  flream.  His  mode  of 
treating;  this  accident  is  remarkable.  He  advifes  the  Surgeon 
called  in,  to  apply  one  finger  u[>on  die  orifice  in  the  velTel,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  flux  of  the  blood,  and  to  hold  it  there  for  an  hour, 
in  order  to  give  time  to  the  blood  to  coagulate.  He  then  directs 
the  application  of  an  aftringent  powder,  and  if  this  be  not 
fuccefsfu),  advifes  the  ufe  of  the  ligature.. 

At  this  period,  in  France,  we  rind  Pittari:>,  chief  furgeon 
to  three  kings  of  that  nation  ;  Lewis  the  Firfr,  Philip  the. Bold, 
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and  Philip  the  Hahdfomc.     Pittard  was  the  rirft  who  fori; 
the  furgeons  into  a  body,  or  fociety,  whuh  was  the  foundation. 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  at  Pans. 

Hermandaville,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Pittard's,  and 
taught  Surgery  at  Montpellicr,  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men 
of  his  time.  He  wrote  a  cbuife  or  Surgery,  divided  into  five 
treatifes.  As  tin's  hook  has  rfeVef  been  printed,  Baron  Haller 
doubts  whether  the  author  wrote  apy  thing  ;  but  there  are  two 
raanufcripts  of  his  work  extant,  one  in  the  King's  library  at 
Paris,  the  other  in  that  of  the  Soi  bonne.  It  is  written  in  Latin, 
and  is  laid  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  work  of  his  m after. 

At  the  fame  time  there  lived  at  Paris  four  furgeons,  whom 
humanity,  and  the  defue  of  public  good,  had  brought  together  in 
the  fame  houfe.  TheV'were  then  diitinguifhed  by  the  honour- 
able name  of  the  four  mailers  in  Surgery.  Their  time  w 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  their  houfe  was  a  kind  of 
temporary  hofpital,  in  which  the  diftreued  were  always  fure  of 
meeting  with  every  afliilance  the  furgery  of  that  age  could 
fupply.  Thev  collected  in  one  treatiie,  which  appeared  under 
the  name  of  u  The  Four  Mafters"  all  they  had  learned  from  a 
long  and  attentive  experience.  Guido  de  Cauliaco  acquaints  us, 
that  he  obtained  a  great  deal  of  lnrormatTon  from  this  work,  and 
puts  it  upon  a  par  with  the  writings  of  the  principal  men  in  this 
art.  It  has  been  loft  about  one  hundred  years,  though  fome  of 
the  remains  of  it  were  (sen  fomc  years  finc*e,  in  the  university  of 
Navarre,  but  the  chandlers  were  then  much  defaced,  and  the 
book  almoft  deftroyed  bv  the  worms. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  lived  Guido  de  Cauliaco,  men- 
tioned above.  His  work  conhfts  of  two  pints,  the  firft  on 
anatomy,  the  next  treats  of  furgery.  He  praclifed  at  Lyons 
for  feveral  years,  and  hi:  Jail  was  called  to  Avignon,  where  he 
was  appointed  phylician  to  Pope  Clement  V.  and  his  fuc- 
ceiTbrs.  The  principal  writer  he  copies,  is  Albucasis.  He 
copies  him,  however,  with  judgment  ;  and  moreover  gives  an 
abridged  hiftory  of  the  flate  of  Surgery  in  his  time,  obferving  that 
it  was  divided  into  five  feels,  each  of  thefe  profefting  to  follow 
their  feveral  mafters. 

Guido  de  Cauliaco  was  certainly  one  of  the  ablefr.  of  the 
ancient  furgeons.  He  treated  the  art  in  a  fcientlfic  manner,  and 
performed  almoft  all  the  operations  that  are  in  ufe  at  this  day. 
His  remarks  on  wounds  of  the  head  are  particularly  worth  at- 
tending to  ;  and  we  find  no  author  before  his  time  who  mentions 
the  cure  of  a  wound  in  the  brain,  with  lofs  of  fuhftance,  except 
a  fingle  inftance  from  Galen  already  ijuoted.  He  hehtated  not 
to  perform  the  operation  for  the  empyema,  a  praclice  unfortu- 
nately too  much  neglected,  and  has  cenfured  Sai.  ici-.ro  for  re- 
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commending  the  incifion  to  be  made  too  low  down  in  the 
thorax,  by  which  he  fays  the  diaphragm  is  in  danger  of  being 
wounded,  fince  it  rifes  higher  in  the  thorax  in.fotne  people, 
than  in  others.  This  is  certainly  a  very  judicious  remark.  He 
performed  the  operation  for  the  cataract  by  deprefhon  ;  and  I  is 
work  may  be  conhdered  as  more  valuable  in  furgery  than  any 
that  had  appeared  before,  or  that  appeared  for  a  long  time  after. 
Indeed  it  deferves  to  be  generally  read. 

But  while  we  beftow  all  due  encomium  on  foreign  writers,  let 
us  not  forget  thofe  of  our  own  country.  The  hilt,  of  thefe  in 
point  of  time  was  Gilbert,  iurnamed  the  Englishman,  who 
flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  a  good  claflical 
fcholar,  and  a  man  of  learning,  but  no  very  great  adept  in 
Surgery,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  things  relative  to  this  art 
which  are  found  in  an  only  publication  of  his,  entitled  "  Com- 
pendium totius  Medicints"  It  appeared  fir  ft  at  Lyons,  in  quarto, 
in  1510,  and  was  reprinted  at  Geneva  under  the  title  of  "  Laurea 
Anglic  ana,  feu  Compendium  totius  Medicina" 

The  next  deferring  of  mention  is  John  of  Gaddesden, 
Fellow^  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  and  author  of  the  famous 
44  Roja  Anglica."  This  book  was  greatly  efleemed  at  that  time, 
infomuch  that  our  poet  Chaucer  does  the  author  the  honour  to 
rank  him  among  the  celebrated  writers  in  medicine.  But  Guido 
de  Cauliaco,  who  wrote  after  him  in  the  fame  century,  was  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  his  expieinons  about  this  book  are  fome- 
what  remarkable  :  "  Ultimo  infurrexit  u^a  fatua  Rofa  Anglicana 
quae  mihi  miffd  fuit^  et  vfa^  credidi  in  ea  invenire  odor  em  fuavitatis, 
et  inveni fabulas  Hifpani^  Gilbert?,  et  Thcodorici"  Although  this 
ceiifure  of  Guido's  might  in  fome  re£pec\oe  juft  enough,  as  it 
muft  be  confeff-d  mat  our  countryman  was  little  more  than  an 
empiric,  yet  he  was  certainly  an  empiric  of  the  better  fort,  and 
perhaps  oniv  protefied  being  fuch  from  pecuniary  motives;  for 
he  undoubtedly  was  confideicd,  in  his  time,  as  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  a  judicious  practitioner.  John,  however,  was  a  man 
of  that  kind  to  whom  nothing  that  looked  like  the  profeflion 
came  amifs.  He  was  literally  and  truly  one  of  thofe  perfons 
who,  according  to  a  metaphor  much  ufed  among  furgeons  at  pre- 
fenr,  "  fought  both  horfe  and  foot"  If  a  patient  was  afflicted 
with  the  llone,  John  was  the  man  who  would  attempt  to  dif- 
folve  it.  For  epileptic  fits,  he  had  an  anodyne  necklace;  and, 
for  the  molt  violent  pafoxifm  of  the  gout,  a  never-failing 
cafaplafm  !  He  declares  himfelf  to  have  been  a  very  dexterous 
bone-fetter,  and,  upon  occafion,  would  extract  a  rotten  tooth. 
He  was  verv  affiduous  in  inventing  lotions*  tor  preierving  the 
ladies'  complexions,  would  even  be  complaifant  enough  to  cut 
their  corns,  and  as  for  thofe  troublefome  i.ifects  which  iuw  and 
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then  infeft  a  gentleman's  head,  no  man  had  a  more  effectual,  and 
lefs  offenfive,  method  of  deftroying  them. 

Such  was  our  countryman  John  of  Gaddesden,  upon  whofe 
hiftory  we  have  been  perhaps  more  particular  than  lie  deleivcd,  not 
only  becaufe  he  was  one  of  the  fir  ft  Engjifli  furgeons,  but  alfo  be- 
caufc  he  was  the  firft  ever  employed  at  court ;  for,  before  that 
time,  all  the  phvficians  and  furgeons  belonging  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily had  been  foreigners. 

Not  long  after  John  of  Gaddesden,  John  Ardern,  a  fur- 
geon,  contemporary  with  Guidode  Caul»aco,  made  a  coniide- 
rable  figure  in  this  country.  He  left  behind  him  a  large  volume 
of  phytic,  which  ftill  exifrs  among  us  in  manuscript.  It  is  rather 
furpriling  that  this  book  fhoukl  never  have  been  printed,  for  it  is 
certainly  as  uieful  a  work  as  any  which  appeared  about  that  time, 
except  ihatof  Guido  de  Caultaco.  Fie  feems  to  have  been 
the  firft  improver  of  Surgerv  in  England  j  for  before  his  time,  our 
countrymen  had  not  been  very  converfant  in  furgical  operations. 
Dr.Fn.EiND  fays  that  he  was  a  man  of  probity  and  experience  ;  as 
indeed  is  in  fome  meafure  evident  from  the  unafFecled  fimplicity  of 
his  writings.  Among  them  there  is  a  long  treatife  on  the  Fiftulain 
Ano,  which  was  tranilated  by  John  Read  in  1588. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Surgery  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  Italy. 
The  example  of  the  Arabs  had  excited  the  emulation  or  the  Italian 
furgeons,  who  applied  themfelves  ferioufly  to  the  improvement  of 
their  art.  Pet  k  us  De  Ar  gill  at  a  was  one  of  the  moft  en- 
lightened of  this  period.  He  wrote  fix  books  of  Surgery,  which 
went  through  feveral  editions  at  Venice  ;  and  this  work  is  full  of 
interefting  observations  made  by  the  author  in  the  courfe  of  his 
practice.  He  relates  ingenuouilv  the  faults  which  he  happened  to 
commit,  in  order  to  prevent  others  from  falling  into  the  fame  er- 
rors ;  a  rare  inftance  of  candour,  and  fuch  as  unfortunately  is  not 
fufficiently  imitated.  Ar  gill  at  a  treats  of  the  Phlegmon  and 
its  cure,  then  of  Eryfipelas,  of  Eruptions,  and  of  all  inflammatory 
difeafes  belonging  to  Surgery  ;  of  Gangrene  and  of  the  pcftilential 
Carbuncle.  The  doctrines  of  AbfcefTes,  Scrophula,  and  Cancer, 
are  then  considered,  together  with  the  remedies  proper  for  each  of 
thefe  complaints.  A  third  part  treats  of  wounds  in  general  ;  and 
in  particular,  he  mentions  an  inftance  of  a  wound  in  the  arm, 
the  efFecl:  of  which  was  an  immediate  cefTation  of  mufcular  mo- 
tion, without  the  lofs  of  fen  fat  ion.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  he 
is  the  firit  author  that  has  made  this  observation. 

Petrus  de  Montagnana  p  radii  fed  phytic  and  furgery 
about  the  year  1440,  and  was  efteemed  a  man  of  confummate  fkili 
in  his  profeflion.  The  works  of  this  writer  are  very  numerous. 
Among  them  feveral  furgical  difeafes  are  treated  of,  under  the 
title  of  "  Confdia  de  jEgritudinibusy  &c."     AD  matters  relative 
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to  our  art,  that  are  to  be  found  in  Montagnana,  are  difcuffed 
with  much  precifion  and  clearnefs. 

In  the  beginning  ofthejixtecntb  century  a  new  fcene  was  opened 
to  the  proferTion,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Venereal  Difeafe^  a 
diforder  till  then  unknown  ;  and  in  the  courle  of  this  cen- 
tury many  great  men  appeared  in  the  profeflion  of  furgery. 

The  firft.  that  occurs  is  William  Vavassor,  ferjeant  fur- 
geon  to  Francis  I.  king  of  France.  Though  he  never  published 
any  thing,  yet  his  name  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  fo  much  confederation  in  his  time,  that  he  obtained  of  the  king 
a  grant  of  the  privileges  of  a  univerfity  to  the  Society  of  Surgeons 
in  Paris. 

About  this  time  Hery,  another  French  Surgeon,  was  fent  by 
Francis  I.  into  Italv,  to  cure  bis  troops  afflicted  with  the  Lues, 
Hery  refided  at  Rome,  where  he  learned  from  Berengarius 
Carpi  the  method  of  mercurial  fri  lions.  When  he  returned  into 
France,  hepublifhed  an  accurate  and  learned  account  of  thisdifeafe. 

It  may  not  here  be  improper  to  mention  that  mod  of  the  writers 
in  this  century  upon  the  Venereal  Difeafe  were  Phyficians,  fo  that 
they  fcarcely  belong  to  this  hiftory.  We  may  however,  juft  ob- 
ferve,  that  thefe  writers  are  all  collected  in  one  volume  folio  by 
Boerhaave,  under  the  title  of  "  Scriptores  de  Morbo  Gallico." 
Among  them  the  writer  who  has  given  the  moft  circumftantial 
account  of  the  difeafe  and  its  method  of  cure,  is  Nicholas  Massa 
of  Venice.  His  treatife  contains  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
known  on  the  fubjecl:  of  the  Lues  at  the  prefent  time.  It  mufl  be 
pbferved,  however,  that  no  mention  is  made  bv  the  hrft  of  thefe 
writers  of  the  Gonorrhoea;  for  this  was  probably  a  form  Of  the  dif- 
eafe which  made  its  appearance  afterwards. 

The  other  Italians  who  flotirifhed  in  the  fixteenth  century  are, 
firft,  Johannes  de  Vigo  of  Genoa^  a  man  of  great  erudition,  who 
was  chief  furgeon  to  one  of  the  popes.  He  has  left  a  chirurgical 
work  confiding  of  nine  books,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
Surgeon,  as  they  treat  minutely  on  every  branch  of  the  art. 

We  ihall  here  only  notice  two  circumftances  in  this  writer, 
which  particularly  elucidate  the  hiftory  we  are  giving.  The  firft 
is,  his  having  mentioned  the  ufe  of  the  ligature  for  (lopping  he- 
morrhages. It  is  a  cuftom  with  fome  people,  he  fays,  to  tie  the 
veins  and  arteries  when  opened,  with  a  needle  and  thread,  with 
which  they  clofe  the  fides  of  thefe  veffels— u  Modus  autcm  ligatio- 
nis.  Earn  aliqu'i  efficiunt  intrcmittendo  aewn  fub  vena  defuper  filum 
Jlringendo"  We  have  before  feen  that  Albucasis  mentions  the 
fame  method,  though  he  has  not  pointed  it  out  fo  explicitly.  The 
next  circumllance  is,  that  Vigo  is  certainly  one  of  the  firft,  if  not 
the  firft,  who  uied  mercury  in  the  cure  of  the  Venereal  Difeaie  \ 
an  honour  which  is  folely  given  to  Carpi. 
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Jacobus  Berengarius  Carpi  (not  Carpus  as  he  is  ufuallv 
called)  pra&ifed  Surgery  with  diftinction  at  Bologna.  Though 
it  appears,  from  what  has  been  laid  above,  ihat  Vigo  mud  ha  ve- 
nted mercury  in  the  Lues  as  foon  as  Carpi,  yet  the  honour  of 
the  difcoverv  may  belong  to  both  of  them,  for  Vigo's  edition  ap- 
peared only  two  years  before  the  publication  of  Carpi.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Carpi  acquired  {o  great  a  for- 
tune by  his  practice  in  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  that  he  left  a  quan- 
tity of  plate,  befides  a  coniklerable  fum  of  money,  to  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  as  we  are  informed  by  Fallopius  in  his  treatife  De  Mor* 
bo  Gallico.  But  though  Vigo  and  others  had  ufed  mercury  in  the 
Venereal  Difeafe  before  Carpi,  yet  he  was  the  firft  who  cured 
by  the  mode  of  mercurial  fridlons,  which  was  in  itfelf  certainly  a 
very  confide.rable  improvement.  He  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  "  De 
FraElura  Cranii"  which  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

Mari  anus  Sanctus  was  a  pupil  of  Vigo,  and  famous  in  the 
profeflion  for  his  method  of  cutting  for  the  Stone  by  a  particular 
apparatus.  He  attributes  the  invention  of  this  method  to  Johan- 
nes de  Romanis,  fro4n  whom  he  confeiTes  he  learnt  it.  Ma- 
ri anus  has  alfo  pubiiihed  forge  other  works,  which  are  all  in 
Gesner's  collection  of  Surgical  Writers,  but  none  of  them  are 
worth  attending  to,  except  his  treatife  on  the  Stone. 

Alphonsus  Ferrus  was  public  profeflbr  of  Surgery  at  Naples, 
and  in  1534  was  elected  firft  phyfician  to  Pope  Paul  III.     He 
publiilied  a  treatife  on  gun-ftiot  wounds  in  three  books, which  is 
one  of  the  fir  ft  that  appeared.     This  treatife,  chough  full  of  judi- 
cious and  ufeful  precepts,   is,  bv  an  inconceivable  fatality,  very 
little    known    amongft  us,     Thofe   who    (hall   take   the  trouble 
to   read  it,   however,  though   ever  fo  '.veil  verfed   in  their   pro- 
feflion, will  not  find  their  time  mifernployed.     There  is  one  re- 
markable pafTage  in  this  work.      Speaking  of  hemorrhages,   he 
fays,  '<  Yet  if  the  venil  opened  be  of  any  iize,  nothing  but  the 
ligature  will  fucceed  ;  in   oder  to  apply  this,  we  make  ufe  of  a 
crooked  needle,  pointed  at  one  end  and  perforated  at  the  other; 
this  needle   mull  be  pafTed  through  the  flefh  and  the  thread  left, 
with  which  the  vefTel  that   bleeds  is  to  be  tied.     This  method  is 
always  effectual,  and  flops  the  bleeding  of  the  arteries."     Fer- 
rus does  not  afiume  the  difcovery  of  this  method  to  himfelf;  and 
indeed  how  is  it  pofiible  he  fhould,  fince  we  have  feen  that  Albu- 
CASIS,  Vigo,  and  others  before  mentioned,  had  employed  it  with 
fuccefs  ?    Pie  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  on  tl\Q  I  churv  produced  by  obli- 
teration of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  contains  lome  curious 
details.     His  reflections  on  founds,   and  the  art  or  founding   the 
bladder,  are  worthy  of  the  run:  Surgeons  of  the  prefent  age.     He 
employed  founds  of  different  tnetals,  and  knew  the  ufe  of  bougies, 
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for  which  he  has  given  a  formula.  He  carried  his  improvements 
in  this  part  of  Surgery  {till  farther,  and  employed  for  the  ptirpofe 
of  deftroying  Caruncles  in  the  Urethra,  the  ftcms  of  mallows, 
parfley,  fennel,  &c.  and  coveted  his  hougies  with  deterfive  orfup- 
purative  ointments,  according  to  the  variety  of  his  intentions. 

Bartholomjeus  Maggius  of  Bottom  a,  a  man  of  great  merit 
in  the  profeflion  of  Surgery,  wrote  a  treatife  on  gun-fhot  wounds, 
winch  is  the  iecond  of  the  kind,  and  contains  fome  obfervations  on 
wounds  in  general,  and  on  amputations.  This  alfo  is  included  in 
Gesner's  collection. 

Vidus  Vidius  of  Florence^  pubWihcd  four  volumes  on  Surgery. 
He  was  a  learned  commentator  and  tranflator  of  fome  parts  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

Gabriel  Fallopius,  a  very  eminent  Anatomift  and  Surgeon 
of  his  time,  was  profeffor  at  Padua;  and  befides  feveral  anatomi- 
cal pieces,  has  left  us  an  almoft  complete  fyilerp  of  Surgery,  exelu- 
live  of  the  operative  part.  His  book  on  ulcers,  is  very  diffufe,  and 
inany  ufeful  things  may  be  collected  from  it.  His  treatife  De 
Morbo  Galileo  is  printed  among  Boerhaave's  collection. 

In  this  centuiy  lived  Caspar  Tagliacotius,  a  man  rendered 
immortal  by  the  facetious  author  of  Hudibras,  for  his  extraor- 
dinary method  of  making  fupplemental  nofes,  ears,  or  lips,  from  any 
thick,  fleihy  part  of  another  peribn's  body.  Concerning  this  prac- 
tice, he  has  left  us  an  expreis  treatife. 

Johannes  Andreas  of  Venice^  publifhed  a  complete  body  of 
Surgery,  both  operative  and  pharmaceutic,  to  which  he  added 
defcriptipns  and  plates  of  all  the  furgical  instruments  in  ufe  at  that 
time. 

The  only  French  writers,  of  which  it  is  necefTary  to  take  no- 
tice in  the  fixteenth  century^  are  Franco,  Ambrose  Parey, 
and  Guillemeau. 

Peter  Franco  was  a  native  of  France,  though  he  pracfifed 
his  art  for  a  coniiderable  time  in  Switzerland.  He  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  appears 
to  be  the  firfr.  French  author  who  wrote  fcientiricaliy  on  the  art. 
His  candour  and  honefty  are  evident  from  the  franknefs  of  his 
confeffions,  and  the  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  Irs  ftyle.  He  has 
left  behind  him  two  works,  one  entirely  upon  Hernia,  the  other 
upon  that,  and  almoit  every  other' part  of  Surgery.  His  defcription 
of  the  feveral  kinds  of  Herniae  is  very  exact,  and  the  detail  of 
the  fymptoms  very  accurate.  His  method  of  cure  is  by  the  punfilum 
aureum,  which  lie  prefers  to  all  others.  In  treating  of  the  Hydio- 
cele  he  propofes  feveral  methods  of  cure,  among  which  he  de- 
fcribes  the  fcton,  but  prefers  incition. 

He  is  alio  the  inventor  of  the  high  operation  for  the  Stone,  to  the 
difcovery  of  which  he  was  urged  by  -  neceflity  ;  for,  having  cut  a 
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child  about  two  -years  old  by  the  greater  apparatus,  or  John  de 
RoiMANis's  method,  and  the  Stone  being  too  large  to  be  extracted 
at  the  Perinaeum,  he  made  an  incihon  above  theOs  Pubis,  and  took 
it  out  by  that  opening,  by  which  fortunate  thought  he  laved  the  life 
of  his  patient. 

Ambrose  Parey  praclifed  and  taught  Surgery,  with  great  di- 
ligence, for  fifty  years  fuccejfively.  He  was  chief  furgcon  to 
Henry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  of  France. 
He  has  ptibliihed  a  complete  fyflem  of  Surgery,  in  which  we  find 
a  variecy  of  improvements  ;  nay,  it  may  very  j u til y  be  laid  of  this 
work,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  Surgery  which  he  has  not 
treated  with  more  knowledge,  clearnefs,  and  preciiiou,  than  any 
preceding  wi iter  ;  fo  that  he  is  not  impropeiiy  eonfidered  as  the 
father  of  Surgery  in  France.  It  would  be  doing  him  injuftice, 
therefore,  to  make  any  extracts  from  this  performance,  for  the 
whole  deferves  to  be  read  with  the  greatefl:  attention. 

He  likewife  publiihed  a  treatife  on  gun-fhot  wounds,  which 
conrains  many  interelling  obfervacions  and  judicious  precepts, 
confirmed  by  the  long  experience  the  author  had  acquired  in  fol- 
lowing the  army.  This  is  not  fo  original,  however,  as  the  for- 
mer work,  for  the  fame  precepts  nearly  are  to  be  found  in  Lan- 
gius,  Ferrus,  and  others.  It  ought  however  to  be  obferved,  he 
reprobated  the  practice  of  dreffing  gun-fhot  wounds  with  hot  and 
irritating  oils;  certainly   an  improvement  ot  fome  importance. 

With  refpecvt  to  die  method  of  flopping  hemorrhages  by  ligature, 
which  Ambrose  Parey  defcribes  with  great  clearnefs,  it  maybe 
obferved,  that  he  does  not  take  the  difcoverv  to  himfelf ;  though 
his  countrymen,  either  from  ignorance  or  vanity,  have  been  fo  fond 
of  aicribing  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  him.  Neither  indeed 
was  the  crooked  neeedie,  or  instrument,  u(cd  for  this  operation,  in- 
vented by  Parey  ;  for,  in  the  paflages  quoted  from  Vigo  and 
Ferres,  this  circumftance  is  mentioned.  The  fa 61  fecms  indeed 
to  be,  that  Ambrose  Parey  is  the  firft  French  Surgeon  who 
ever  ipoke  of  the  ligature.  This  method  of  fecuring  the  vcffels 
had  long  been  in  uie  in  Italy,  and  probably  Parey  might  have 
learnt  it  when  he  followed  the  French  army  into  that  country,  or 
perhaps  he  might  have  taken  it  from  Ferrus,  who  had  deienbed 
it  very  fully.  For  the  latter  publihVd  his  work  long  before  Am- 
brose Parey's  appeared,  Ferrus  being  far  advanced  in  years 
before  the  other  wrote.  The  original  works  of  Ambrose  Parey" 
are  written  in  French,  and  he  is  iaid  not  to  have  unclcrltood  Latin, 
One  of  his  pupils,  however,  gave  an  enlarged  edition  of  them  in 
that  language,  with  the  addition  of  feveral  new  plates. 

Among  the  Germans,  Swift,  £cc.  of  the  list  path  centurv,  only 
three  feem  to  merit  our  notice.     Thefe  are  Paracklsus,  Ve^a- 
'  tius,  and  Fores  rus. 
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Paracelsus  was  born  in  Switzerland.  He  was  very  famous 
for  his  knowledge  in  chemiilry,  which  at  that  time  began  to  be 
much  cultivated.  He  publifhed  two  volumes  on  Surgery,  one 
called  "  Chirurgia  magna"  the  other  "  Chirurgia  minor,"  They 
contain  feveral  arcana  for  the  cure  of  ulcers,  and  other  chirurgical 
complaints.  It  appears  indeed  from  the  teftimony  of  Gesner, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  pupil  Aposinus,  that  he  was,  as  the  latter 
expreffes  it,  "  miraculoufly  fuccefsful"  in  curing  the  mod  malig- 
nant and  ftubborn  ulcers.  This  is  not  in  the  leaft  improbable; 
for,  however  modern  Surgeons,  feduced  by  the  brilliancy  of  ope- 
ration, by  which  fame  and  profit  are  more  eaiily  attained,  may 
affect  to  defpife  topical  applications,  yet  there  is  great  room  to 
conjecture  thai  any  one  who  pays  a  proper  attention  to  them,  will 
be  very  likely  to  cure  complaints  which  may  baffle  all  other  means. 
A  knowledge  ol  chemiftry  will  probably  fupply  a  curious  and  ob- 
serving man  with  many  remedies,  which  he  may  ufe  with  advan- 
tage in  Surgery;  Paracelsus  is  faid  to  have  been  very  bold  in 
his  topical  remedies,  and  frequently  applied  ointments  to  parts  af- 
fected with  cancer. 

Andreas  Vesalius  of  Bruffels^vas  defervedly  famous  for  his 
knowledge  in  Anatomy.  His  Surgery  is  diftributed  into  (even 
parts,  in  which  nothing  which  concerns  the  practice  of  that  art  is 
omitted.  It  is  not,  however,  equal  to  what  we  might  expect 
from  a  man  of  his  underftanding  and  genius.  Fallopius,  of 
whom  we  have  already  fpoken,  has  written  feveral  criticifms  on 
Vesalius.  The  latter  in  his  anfwers  feetns  hurt  by  them,  and 
Fallopius  has  in  general  much  the  beil  of  the  controverfy. 

Petrus  Forestus,  a  Dutchman,  was  a  very  judicious  and 
experienced  practitioner.  He  was  the  firffc  profeflbr  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Leyden  ;  and  has  publifhed  feveral  obfervations  in  Sur- 
gery, which  contain  many  curious  particulars. 

About  this  time  the  hiftory  of  Surgery  begins  to  be  fo  diffufe, 
and  the  writers  are  fo  numerous,  thatit  would  beendlefsto  enumerate 
them  all,  and  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our  prefent  plan.  We 
can  therefore  here  only  take  notice  of  the  moft  celebrated  among 
them. 

Am6ng  the  moll  diftinguifhed  writers  of  the  loft  century,  were 
Pigr^eus,  Colot,  Tolet,  and  Le  Clerc. 

PtGRjEus  was  a  pupil  of  Amrose  Parey.  His  chirurgical 
works  are  a  fort  of  abridgment  and  improvement  on  thofe  of  his 
matter,  and  are  written  with  great  clearness  and  elegance  of 
ityle. 

Colot  was  a  famous  Lithotomifl:  in  France.  He  is  faid  to 
have  performed  the  operation  by  the  apparatus  major  with  great 
i'uecefs,   and  is  recorded  as  the   firft    who   ever  cut  adults  and 
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old  people.  Lithotomy  was  afterwards  preferved  for  fome  time 
in  the  Colot  family,  as  their  peculiar  property,  and  defcended  as 
an  hereditary  poiTefTion  from  father  to  fon. 

Francis  Tolet,  Surgeon  to  the  Chariti  at  Paris,  was  a  very 
expert  Lithotomift,  and  publifhed  a  treatife  on  that  operation,  in 
which  are  contained  many  ufeful  remarks,  either  omitted  or  over- 
looked by  all  preceding  writers  on  this  fubje£t. 

About  the  end  of  the  laft  century  Le  Clerc  wrote  a  complete 
fyftem  of  Surgery,  by  queftion  and  anfwer.  It  is  calculated  for 
the  ufe  of  beginners,  and  though  fuperficial,  yet  it  is  faithful,  and 
to  be  depended  upon  for  the  inftruction  it  conveys.  It  is  certainly 
a  book  that  may  be  ufeful  to  ftudents. 

About  this  time  too  the  lateral  method  of  cutting  for  the  (lone 
was  firft  introduced  into  France,  by  Frere  Jaqufs.  Rude  and 
unfkilful  as  the  method  was  in  his  hands,  we  fhall  fee  that  it  was 
the  balls  of  all  the  improvements  that  have  fince  been  made  in  this 
operation,  and  of  the  prefent  mode  of  performing  it. 

Mery,  a  famous  Surgeon  of*  the  Hotel  Dieu,  who  was  witnefs 
to  the  fir  ft  operation  of  Frere  Jaques,  and  examined  fome  of  In- 
patients after  death,  took  the  hint,  from  thence,  of  writing  a  trea- 
tife on  Lithotomy,  in  which  he  propofed  this  new  lateral  method, 
with  the  improvement  of  a  grooved  ftafF,  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  to  conduct  the  incifion.  Of  this  ftarF  he  was  the  firir 
inventor. 

Among  the  Italians  of  the  feventeenth  century,  the  two  moft  fa- 
mous were,  Hieronimus  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus.  The  rirft  fucceeded  the 
learned  Fallopius  in  the  profeflbr's  chair  of  Padua.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Celsus,  calling  him  "  mirabilis  in  omnibus"  and 
applies  to  him  the  advice  of  Horace  with  refpecl:  to  the  Greek 
writers— "  NocJurnd  verfate  manu"  &c.  He  declares  that  Cel- 
sus, Paulus  ./Egineta,  and  Albucasis,  were  the  three 
principal  fources  from  whence  he  derived  his  furgical  knowledge. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  labour  and  learning.  His  writings  con- 
tain many  improvements  in  our  art.  One  in  particular,  for  which 
he  deferves  much  commendation,  was  his  abolition  of  the  common 
practice  of  that  age,  of  removing  the  tefticle  in  the  operation  for 
the  Bubonocele  ;  and  his  invention  of  a  trufs,  which,  if  the  patient 
always  wore,  he  would  never  be  in  danger  of  being  expofed  to  the 
operation. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus,  profeflbr  at  Naples,  was 
certainly  the  molt  accomplifhed  Surgeon  of  his  time.  He  pre- 
ferred the  fcience  of  Surgery  to  that  of  Medicine,  as  we  mav  judge 
from  the  title  he  gives  his  book — "  De  Efficaci  Medicinal 
In  this  treatife,  which  is  divided  into  mree  parts,  he  teaches  ia 
what  manner  all  external,  as  well  as  many  internal  and  obftinate 
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diforders,  may  be  cured  by  an  intrepid  ufe  of  the  knife,  or  by  the  free 
application  of  actual  cautery.  He  likewife  publifhed  a  very  fin- 
gular  treatife  "  De  reconoita  abfeeffitum  natural  This  work  ex- 
pounds the  doctrine  of  AbicefTes  in  a  much  more  Scientific  manner 
than  it  had  ever  before  been  treated.  The  Ian*  work  of  this  truly 
furgical  writer  is  entitled  u  De  Trirtteznbri  Chirurgia"  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  Dietetic,  Pharmaceutic,  and  Chemical  parts  of 
Surgery.  Another  book  has  likewife  been  afcribed  to  him,  which 
is  a  kind  of  compendium  of  all  his  other  works,  but  this  is  rec- 
koned fpnriows. 

In  this  century  we  meet  with  feveral  Germans,  Hollandeis,  and 
Dane?,  of  note  and  reputation.  Many  of  them  wrote  fugitive 
pieces,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  compilations  of  others, 
efpeciallv  among  the  "  Centuries  Obfervationum  Ch'irurgicarum" 
publifhed  by  Guliei.mus  Fabricius  Hildanus.  Pjet.rus 
Uefenbachius,  a  very  uieful  compiler,  publifhed  a  collection,  in 
one  large  volume  folio,  of  the  writings  of  many  eminent  Surgeons, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  tumors,  wounds,  ulcers,  fractures,  and 
luxations,  is  fullv  explained. 

About  this  time,  feveral  authors  wrote  profefTedly  on  the  prog- 
nostics of  wounds,  or  the  rules  for  judging  of  the  danger  or  fatality 
of  anv  given  wound.  Of  thefe  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  laft  in 
point  of  time,  though  certainly  the  rlrft  in  point  of  erudition  \ 
namely,  Johannes  Bohnius,  a  very  learned  profefTor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgerv  at  Leipiic.  His  book  "  De  Renunciatione  Vul- 
rterum"  is  the  belt  perhaps  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  fub- 
je6t,  and  exhibits  fo  many  remarkable  inftances  of  the  fatality  of 
wounds,  however  flight  they  may  feem,  that  an  attentive  perufal  of 
it  cannot  fail  of  furnithing  the  reader  with  much  ufeful  and  necef~ 
iary  information. 

In  this  century  Scultetus  wrote  his  *<■  Armament  a  Chirurgica" 
a  book  in  which  are  given  plates  of  all  furgical  instruments  em- 
ployed till  that  time,  with  a  description  of  their  ufe.  Johannes 
Baptista  Lamzweerde  reprinted  this  book,  with  confidera- 
ble  improvements,  and  the  addition  of  one  hundred  furgical  obser- 
vations. It  was  publifhed  a  third  time  by  Johannes  Tilingius, 
when  it  was  corrected  and  enriched  with  fome  new  plates,  and  im- 
proved b\  the  addition  of  two  and  twenty  observations  in  Surgery, 
afcrihedto  Peter  Yerduin,  an  eminent  Surgeon  at  Amflerdam. 
This  work  was  ihe  firft  of  the  kind.  Garengeot,  a  French 
Surgeon,  has  Since  given  us  a  treatife  on  the  inftruments  of  Surgery, 
comprifed  in  three  volumes  duodecimo,  which  contains  a  defcrin- 
tion  of  feveral  inftruments  not  to  be  found  in  Scultetus. 

Among  the  Swifs  of  the  feventeenth  century  are,  Gulielmus 
Fabricius  Hildanus,  and  Johannes  de  Muralto.  The 
chirurgical  works  of  Fabricius  Hildanus  are  publifhed  in  one 
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volume  folio,  and  are  chiefly  a  collection  of  fix  ccnturlae  of  chlrur- 
gical  obfervations,  illuftrated  with  plates  of  inftruments  invented 
by  the  author  and  others.  Though  it  contains  feveral  trifling 
things,  yet  fome  may  be  found  from  which  a  practitioner  of 
knowledge  and  experience  may  derive  improvement. 

The  works  of  Johannes  de  Muralto,  profefTor  of  an- 
atomy and  furgery  at  Zurich,  were  published  in  one  volume,  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  at  Bafil,  in  the  German  language. 
They  contain  a  fhort  introduction  to  the  whole  arc  of  furgery,  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  tumors,  inflammations,  wounds,  con- 
tufions,  fractures,  and  diflocations,  is  explained  in  a  very  concife 
and  inftruc~tive  manner.  He  next  defcribes  the  leveral  operations 
of  furgerv,  and  rinithes  with  fome  oblervations  of  fo  extraordi- 
nary a  nature,  that  their  veracity  might  be  called  in  queftion,  if 
their  author's  character  did  not  lecure  him  again  ft  any  fufpicion 
of  falfehood.  This  work,  we  apprehend,  has  never  been  tranf- 
lated  out  of  the  German  language,  though  it  certainly  deferves 
to  he,  if  for  no  other  reafon  than  that  of  the  author  having  firft 
written  a  complete  fy/Lm  ot  the  art. 

The  principal  writers  among  the  Dutch  were*  Henri cus 
Roonhuysen,  and  Job  Van  Meekren,  both  of  Amfterdam, 
and  both  writers  of  obfervations  in  the  Dutch  language,  which 
were  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin. 

Johannes  Muys  of  Arnheim,  not  onlv  wrote  fome  intereftinc; 
oblervations  in  furgery  himielr,  but  alfo  publimed  a  fvftem  of  the 
art,  written  by  Paul  Barrett,  a  furgeon  of  Amfterdam,  with 
curious  and  explanatory  notes  of  his  own.  To  thefe  mav  be 
added  Johannes  Van  Horn,  profefTor  of  anatomv  and  furgerv 
at  Leyden,  author  of  the  "  Microtechne  feu  methodica  ad  Chirur- 
giam  introduftio  •"  Antonius  Nuck,  a  verv  accurate  anatomift, 
who  published  a  treatife  on  the  operations;  andCoRNELi  us  Stal- 
PART  Van  Der  Wiel,  practitioner  at  the  Hague  and  writer 
of  feveral  obfervations,  among  which  one  in  particular  deferves 
to  be  recorded,  to  wit,  an  inftance  of  a  patient  who  lid  fractured 
his  fkull,  and  was  cured  by  the  trepan  being  applied  twentv- 
•feven  times. 

There  are  alfo  many  curious  obfervations  in  furgery,  in  the 
works  of  that  celebrated  anatomift  Frederick  Ruysch,  pro- 
fefTor ot  anatomy   and  furgery  at  Amfterdam,  and  famous  for 
.  his  anatomical  preparations. 

We  will  cloie  the  catalogue  of  Dutch  writers  with  the  men- 
tion of  another  anatomift  ot  our  own  time,  Albinus,  late  pro- 
fefTor at  Leyden,  among  whole  works  are  feveral  obfervations 
ufeful  in  our  art,  particularly  on  the  Polypus,  on  the  Paronychia^ 
on  the  Fiftula  Lachrymalis^  and  on  the  Qatar  aft. 

Neither  are  there  wanting  furgical  writers  of  our  own  countrv 
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m  the  feventeenth  century  ;  among  thefe  may  be  enumerated 
Lowe,  Gale,  and  Richard  Wiseman,  ferjeant  furgeon  to 
King  Charles  II.  The  laft  of  thefe  was  a  man  of  the  greateft 
eminence,  and  may  juftly  be  ftyled  the  Ambrose  Parey  of  the 
Englifh.  The  fame  fpirit  of  obfervation,  the  fame  attention, 
the  fame  fimplicity,  and  above  all  the  fame  amiable  candour,  pre- 
vails in  both  of  them.  His  Syftem  of  Surgery  is  as  ufeful  as  any 
of  that  period,  and  indeed  much  more  fo  than  any  one  publifhed 
before  in  England.  It  is  a  work  which  no  young  Surgeon  ought 
to  be  without.  He  has  divided  it  into  eight  books,  which  treat  of 
tumois,  ulcers,  of  the  difeafes  of  the  anus,  offtrumas,  and  other 
analogous  difeafes  ;  of  ordinary  wounds,  and  of  gun- (hot 
wounds  ;  of  fractures,  of  luxations,  and  of  the  lues.  He  has 
alfo  feveral  interefling  obfervations  upon  wounds  of  the  head. 
Wiseman  blames  the  ufe  of  tents  in  wounds  of  the  chefr.,  and 
follows,  in  the  treating  of  them,  the  method  of  Mag  ATI.  In 
this  chcumfhnce  he  has  foreftalled  Belloste.  His  remarks 
upon  the  hemorrhoids,  upon  condylomata,  upon  the  defcent  of  the 
anus,  and  upon  fijlulas,  are  ineftimable.  As  the  ingenuous  con- 
fefTion  of  one  fmgle  miftake  is  infinitely  more  ufeful,  and  makes 
a  much  more  lafting  impreflion,  than  the  recital  of  a  feries  of  the 
Hiofr.  brilliant  fucceifes,  fo  our  auther  has  a  more  abfolute  claim 
to  our  admiration  and  attention  from  this  particular  circumftance. 
He  relates  his  failures  with  as  much  exadtnefs  as  he  relates  his 
cures,  and  obferves,  particularly,  that  the  mode  of  operating  by 
ligature  on  the  fiftula  in  ano,  which  he  had  pradtifed,  had  often 
occalioned  many  dreadful  accidents.  He  gives  feveral  obfervations 
on  the  utility  of  a£tual  cautery  in  treating  that  mod:  terrible  dif- 
eafe  the  polypus  in  the  antrum  highmor'ianum,  of  which  a  deplorable 
initance  occurred  fome  years  ago  at  the  Wefr.minlr.er  Hofpitah 
His  works  indeed  abound  in  feniible  obfervations  not  unworthy 
even  of  this  more  enlightened  age.  He  is  the  hrll  of  our 
countrymen  who  treated  of  the  art  in  a  rational  and  fcientific 
manner,  for  which  his  memory  deferves  to  be  revered  by  us.  If 
his  works  were  exempt  from  the  fuperftition  of  the  times,  parti- 
cularly where  he  treats  of  fcrophulous  diforders,  it  would  be 
almoft  perfect  in  its  kind. 

We  have  now  brought  the  hiftory  of  our  profeffion  fully  to 
the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  world 
have  even  carried  it  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  next.  But  the  im- 
provements Surgery  has  received  in  the  laft  century  are  fo  great, 
and  the  eminent  men  who  have  diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  the 
art  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  give  a  circumftantial 
account  of  them. 

In  order  however  to  bring  this  general  hiftory  of  the  art  nearer 
to  the  pi  efent  time,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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laft  century ',  Lawrence  Heister  was  public  profeffbr  of 
anatomy  and  furriery  at  the  univerfity  of  Jltorf.  In  the  year 
17 18  his  Syftem  of  Surgery  firft  appeared  in  quarto,  and  in  the 
Germas,  language.  In  17 19  he  was  called,  by  his  Britannic 
Majefty  George  the  Fir  ft,  to  the  public  profefforfliip  of  anatomy 
and  furgery  at  the  Julian  univerfity  of  Helm/tadt.  Our  Eng- 
lifh  tranflation  of  this  work  was  taken  from  the  Latin  edition, 
publiftied  by  himfelf,  with  confiderable  additions  and  emendations, 
and  it  was  inconteftably  the  moft  ufeful,  and  bed  fyftem  of 
Surgery  made  public,  before  thofe  which  contain  the  modern  im- 
provements, by  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Latta;  mice  every  point  of  the 
fcience,  whether  trivial  or  important,  was  there  explained  with 
great  accuracy,  and  in  the  moft  ample  manner. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  iixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  the  French  furgeons  began  to  make  confiderable  im- 
provements in  their  profeftion.  We  have  already  mentioned  M. 
Mery  in  regard  to  [he  operation  of  lithotomy.  To  this  account 
may  be  added  an  anecdote  not  generally  known,  that  he,  together 
with  M.  Petit,  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  were  the  firft  who 
performed  the  operation  for  the  cataract  by  extraction ;  an  in- 
vention which  has  fince  been  attributed  to  M.  Davie l,  a  man 
of  much  inferior  talents.  M.  Petit  has  left  behind  him  a 
treatife  on  difeafes  of  the  bones,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  frac- 
tures and  luxations  is  treated  in  a  complete  and  mafterly  manner. 

It  certainly  muft  be  owned,  that  the  French  have  had  the 
merit-  of  fetting  us  the  example;  fince  they  were  the  firft  who 
contributed  to  bring  Surgery  to  the  degree  of  perfection  in  which 
it  flourifhes  at  prefent.  M.  de  la  Peyronie,  furgeon  to 
Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  with  great  abrlities  in  his  profeftion,  and 
exceflive  zeal  for  the  honour  of  it,  folicited,  and  at  length  ob- 
tained, for  the  body  of  furgeons  at  Paris,  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  which  held  its  firft  meeting  as  an 
academic  body  in  the  year  1731. 

They  have  already  publifhed  feveral  volumes  in  quarto,  upon 
different  parts  of  Surgery.  Thefe  contain  various  improvements, 
and  are  certainly  treafures  of  abftrufe  and  critical  knowledge,  upon 
fome  of  the  moft  important,  though  before  lefs  cultivated,  partsofthe 
fcience.  In  them  are  preferved  and  regiftered  the  names  of  all  the 
members  of  the  academy  foreign  or  domeftic,  whether  they 
have  contributed  their  (hare  to  the  compofition  of  the  volume  or 
not.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  operative  part  of  Surgery  has 
been  the  chief  object  towards  which  the  improvements  of  the 
French  have  been  direded.  A  courfe  of  operations,  publicly 
read  and  afterwards  published  by  Dionis,  a  few  years  before  the 
eftabhfliment  of  the  academy,  had  already  indicated  the  necef- 
fity,  and  traced  the  wav  for  the  cultivation,  of  this  branch.     This 
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Courfe,  indeed,  was  the  belt  fyftem  of  operative  Surgery  that  had 
ever  been  made  known,  and  even  now  may  be  confidered  in 
many  refpects  as  a  claflical  book. 

But  the  labours  of  the  French  were  not  contined  within  the 
walls  of  the  academy,  nor  appropriated  merely  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  academic  productions;  for,  about  the  year  1742,  M.  LE 
Dran,  one  of  then  tirfk  members,  publifhed  his  excellent  treatife 
on  the  operations,  the  merit  of  which  is  well  known  in  this 
country,  fince  it  was  translated  into  our  language  by  the  lite 
Mr.  Gataker,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  critical  notes  by  Mr. 
Cheselden.  M.  le  Dran  alfo  published  a  volume  of 
Obfervations  ;  and  another,  feveral  years  ago,  which  he  called 
Confultations  in  Surgery.  This  laft  work  contains  a  variety  of 
cales  which  are  fuppoled  to  be  fhted  from  one  furgeon  to 
another.  The  consulted  furgeon  gives  his  advice,  indicating 
what  is  neceffary  to  be  done.  An  anfwer  is  returned,  declaring 
the  good  or  ill  iuccefs  which  hath  attended  either  the  following 
or  neglecting  the  advice  propofed.  Thus  the  cafe  is  carried  on 
by  queftion  and  anfwer,  till  the  patient  is  fuppofed  either  to  fall 
a  victim  to  the  difeafe  and  the  method  of  treatment,  or  to  recover. 

Hence,  it  cannot  but  be  evident  how  uleful  fuch  a  book  mull 
be  to  pra£titioners  in  general,  and  more  efpecially  to  thofe  of  little 
experience  ;  for  which  reaion,  and  becaufe  ic  is  not  fo  much 
known  as  the  reft  of  his  works,  a  particular  account  was  thought 
necelTary  here  :  lull,  however,  it  nuft  be  confeffed,  that  there 
are  but  few  cafes  of  confequence  in  it ;  and  although  the  plan  is 
moft  excellent,  there  is  great  cauie  to  lament  that  it  has  not  been 
executed  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner  as  could  be  wifhed,  or  as  might 
furely  have  been  expected  from  a  perfon  of  his  rank  in  the  pro- 
feflion;  but,  to  fay  the  truth,  he  fecms  to  have  been  a  man  of 
only  moderate  abiliries.  His  ftyle  is  vulgar  and  inelegant,  and 
his  expreflions  coane  and  obfcene  ;  but  the  very  confiderable  ex- 
perience, which  a  very  long  life  and  a  very  extenfive  practice 
had  afforded  him,  togethei  with  his  affiduitv  and  laborious  at- 
tention, are  fuch  recommendations  as  cannot  f.il  of  placing  his 
chirurgical  writings  among  die  moll:  valuable  and  uferul  in  the 
profefTion. 

To  the  labours  of  this  centurv  we  are  alfo  indebted  for  that 
invaluable  work,  publifhed  by  Dr.  Astruc  on  the  Venereal 
difeafe,  in  which  its  hiftorv  and  fymptoms,  whether  in  the  ftate 
of  Gonorrhoea  or  confirmed  Lues,  are  fo  accuiately,  fo  minutely, 
and  fo  clearly  defcribed,  that  it  cannot  but  be  confidered  as  one 
of  the  moft  perfect  productions  of  medical  judgment  and  nice 
obfervation.  So  much  ufeful  information  as  is  contained  in  this 
excellent  work  certainly  entitles  it  to  the  perufal  of  all  who  would 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  of  its 
various  and  complicated  appearances.  But  it  muft  neverthelefs  be 
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obfervecl,  that  our  encomiums  are  bellowed  chiefly  upon  that 
part  of  the  work  which  treats  of  the  progfioftic  figns  6v  fymptoms 
of  the  difeafe.  The  other,  which  relates  to  the  method  of  cure, 
though  if  communicates  the  belt  practice  known  at  that  time,  has 
received  many  and  great  improvements  iince  the  time  of  this 
author,  particularly  by  the  writings  of  tine  hue  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

Before  we  quit  the  account  oi  thefe  rivals  of  our  chirurgical 
fame, let  us  not  fail  to  pay  the  tribute  of  prai;edue  to  M.  Le  Cat, 
furgeon  of  the  hofpital  at  Rouen.  His  writings  indeed  are  few, 
and"  thole,  moft  of  them  fugitive  pieces,  either  inferted  in  the 
Philoibphical  Tranfa  lions,  or  preferved  as  monuments  of  his 
fuperior  abilities,  in  the  riikys  published  by  the  Royal  /Academy, 
upon  the  Thcfcs  propoled  by  them  at  different  times  for  pre- 
miums. As  often  as  he  had  written  upon  thefe  occafions,  fo  often 
had  lie  obtained  the  pri'/.e  ;  till  at  length  the  Academy  fent  him 
the  honourable  prohibition,  by  which  lie  was  intreated  not  to 
enter  tlie  lilts  again,  but  to  leave  future  contefts  to  perfons  who 
could  engage  in  them  upon  more  equal  terms.  He  laboured  tor 
many  years  to  bring  the  operation  of  Lithotomy  to  an  abfolute 
and  determined  degree  of  perfection.  His  publications  on  this 
fubjeCt,  if  abftra£ted  from  the  controverfy  witli  which  they 
abound,  may  be  confidered  as  works  of  the  greateft  fagacity  and 
knowledge  in  their  kind.  His  operation  was  founded  upon  the 
cleared  and  moft  unc introverted  principles  :  if  any  fault  could  be 
found  with  it,  it  was  in  the  inftruments  defigned  for  the  perform- 
ance, and  here  it  might  perhaps  admit  of  improvement.  Ex- 
cluhve  of  his  profeffion,  he  was  a  man  of  much  erudition;  his 
ideas  were  abftracled,  but  clear ;  his  apprehenfion  lively,  and 
his  application  moft  furprifingly  intenfe;  infomuch,  mat  he 
fcarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  lofe  even  a  moment  of  time.  In 
performing  operations,  he  was  quick,  fure,  fteady,  and  intrepid; 
even  when  old  age  and  infirmities  coufpired  to  lhcw  him  not  in 
the  moft  favourable  li^ht  in  this  particular. 

The  laft  mentioned  among  oui  own  Countrymen  was 
Richard  Wiseman,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  :  from  that  time  till  we  were  lome  way  advanced  in  the 
laft  century,  Surgery  made  but  little  progrefs  in  England.  The 
example  fet  us  by  the  French,  and  the  appearance  of  fo  many 
able  men  in  all  other  branches  of  fcience  at  that  period  in  Eng- 
land, at  length  railed  a  fpirit  of  emulation  in  the  profeflors  of 
our  art,  which,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  without  partiality,  foon 
exceeded  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  furniihed  the  example. 

Mr.  Cheselden  may,  with  as  much  truth,  be  reckoned  the 
father  of  Surgery  in  this  kingdom,  as  Mr.  Smell ie  was  after- 
wards of  the  obftetric  art.  The  operation  of  lithotomy  was  ftill 
praclifed  in  France  upon  very  uncertain  principles.  Frere 
Jaques  had  indeed  drawn  all  the  rude  outlines  of  the  latent 
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method,  which  had  received  no  improvements,  but  from  the 
invention  of  a  grooved  flaff  by  M.  Mery,  Here  then  the  ope- 
ration Was  at  a  fland,  and  the  French  frill  continued  to  perform 
it  in  the  complicated,  dangerous,  and  almoft  certainly  fatal  waya 
tried  by  Marianus  SancTUS,  and  commonly  called  the  greater 
apparatus.  CHESELDEN'was  the  ririt  who  reduced  the  operation 
to  found  principles,  and  invented  a  ample  method  of  performing 
it,  which  he  practiied  with  as  much  dexterity  as  fuccefs,  fo  that 
no  real  improvement  has  fmce  been  made  upon  his  operation. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  advantage  Mr.  Cheselden  procured 
to  our  art:  he  made  the  whole  fyftem  of  furgical  practice  more 
fimple,  and  invented  a  method  ot  tying  the  tonfils  when  indurated 
and  fwelied  to  fuch  a  fize  as  to  endanger  fufFocation.  Before  his 
time,  it  had  been  the  univerfal  practice  to  extirpate  them  with  a 
knife,  a  practice  whxh  often  endangered,  and  fometimes  put  an 
end  to,  the  life  of  the  patient,  from  the  enluing  hemorrhage.  Mr. 
Cheselden's  method  removed  this  danger  by  a  new  operation, 
as  lafe  in  the  performance  as  it  was  ingenious  in  the  invention. 

In  this  century  Dr.  James  Douglas  propofed  the  high  ope- 
ration for  the  {lone,  which  his  brother  Mr.  John  Douglas 
performed  upon  many  occafions.  John,  indeed,  did  alKhe  could 
to  promote  this  Operation,  and  render  it  univerfal,  but  his  efforts, 
however  ftrenuous  and  violent,  were  of  no  effect.  Mr. 
Cheselden  publifhed  an  account  of  the  operation,  which  was 
loon  after  dropped,  becaufe  of  the  ill  fuccefs  which  had  attended 
it. 

Pairing  over  the  illuflrious  labours  of  the  great  Mr.  Pott,  and 
the  flill  greater  Mr.  John  Hunter,  as  too  recent  to  need  a  place 
here,  we  fhall  clofe  this  hiilory  with  fome  account  of  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Sharp,  fome  time  fince  dead,  and  who  was  for  many 
years  furgeon  to  Guy's  hofpital.  He  was  educated  under  Mr. 
Cheselden;  and  under  the  eye  of  fuch  a  mailer,  it  is  not 
fingular  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Sharp's  abilities  mould  make  a 
great  progrefs.  He  was  a  man  of  infinite  dexterity  and  neatnefs 
in  his  operations,  a  qualification  in  which  he  could  only  be  ex- 
ceeded by  his  extraordinary  penetration  and  judgment  in  all 
chirurgical  matters  :  but  it  is  hardly  neeeffary  to  attempt  any 
farther  encomiums  upon  him,  lince  his  works  have  fo  effectually 
bellowed  them.  His  fyftem  of  Operations^  and  his  Critical 
JEnquiry,  are  the  only  works  he  ever  publiihed.  They  contain 
fimple,  familiar,  fcientific,  Britifh  iurgery  ;  and  are  certainly 
mallerpieces  in  that  fcience.  Befides  the  new  and  various  in- 
flrudtions  they  convey,  they  are  not  lefs  admirable  for  the  elegant 
manner  in  which  they  are  written  :  the  flyle  is  eafy  and  flowing^ 
the  periods  round  and  harmonious,  the  expreffions  concife,  clear, 
and  unaffected  ;  and,  to  many,  the  charms  of  his  language  are 
as  alluring,  as  his  inflructions  are  found  and  ufeful.     The  only 
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wifli  ufually  excited  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  is,  that  he  had 
written  more  on  fubjects  in  which  he  feemed  fo  well  fitted  to  excel. 

Yet  thefe  excellent  works  are  not  the  only  obligations  we  owe 
to  the  furgeons  of  the  laft  century  in  England.  They  were  the 
perfons  who  folicited  and  obtained  a  feparation  of  the  furgeons* 
company  from  that  of  the  barbers,  to  which  they  were  before 
united ;  'and  they  exerted  themfclves,  in  this  inftance,  as  much 
for  the  honour,  as  they  had  before  laboured  for  the  improvement, 
of  their  profeflion. 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  hiftory  of  furgery  down  to  our  own 
time  ;  and  though  what  has  been  laid  amounts  to  no  more  than  a 
general  account,  yet  it  is  probably  fufheient  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
juft  eftimation  of  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  fur- 
gery.    Here,  however,  we  muft  be  allowed  to  obferve,   that  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  fmall  furprife,  that  fome  learned  writers  among 
the  moderns,  particularly  Di.  Freind,  mould  have  aflerteJ,  not 
only  that  the  art  of  furgery  had  received  fcarcely  any  improvement 
among  the  moderns,  but  alio,  that  many  operations  were  executed 
by  the  ancients,  which  the  moderns,  either  through  ignorance  or 
neglect,  have  ceafed  to  perform.      What  has  been  advanced  in 
the  foregoing  pages,    will  lurely  be  fufficient  to  invalidate  this 
aflertion.     Has  it  not  appeared,  for  instance,  in  how  many  cir- 
cumftancesthc  practice  of  Celsus,  Galen,  Paulus  ./Eginetaj 
and  even  Albucasis  himfelf  (the  four  Deft  writers  among  the 
ancients  fince  Hippocrates),  were  deficient  ?     Were  they  not 
flrangers  to  the  various  methods  we  employ  to  reduce  hernias  by  the 
taxis  ?  And  if  the  knife  became  neceffary,  how  ignorant  were  they 
of  the  proper  method  of  performing  the  operation  !    Have  we  not 
feen,  that  in  their  days  it  was  a  cuftomary  thing  to  extirpate  the 
tefticles  with  the  hernial  fac?  a  moll  ignorant  and  cruel  practice, 
which  was  not  fairly  abolifhed  till  the  fixteenth  century"  by  that 
learned   Italian,  Fabricius  ab  Aq^uapendente.     The  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy  they  had  but  one  method  of  performing*  and 
this  was  by   cutting    on  the  gripe,    a    method  fo    limited,    that 
Celsus,  the  rirfr,  defcriber  of  it,  conrines  the  practice  to  children 
from  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age ;  a  method  apparently  fo  un- 
certain, that  however  {ilent  the  practitioners  of  it  may  have  been 
with  regard  to  its  fuccefs,  it  is  ftill  clear  to  every  perfon  conver- 
fant  in  anatomv  and  the  nature  of  the  difeale,  that  it  certainly 
mutt  have  failed  in  many  instances,  though  pradtifed  with  the  re- 
ftri&ions   laid  down  by  Celsus.     If  lithotomy  had  not,  there- 
fore, received  numberleis  improvements  from  the  knowledge  and 
attention  of  the  moderns,  all  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  and 
all  adults,  would  ftill  have  been  left   to  perilh  or  linger  out   a 
weary   life,  in  continual  pain,  from  the  paroxyfms  of  this  moil 
deplorable  difeafe  :  but   we   have  caufe  to  exult  that  thefe  de- 
ficiencies "have  been  fupplied  by  a  feries  of  ingenious  improve- 
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ments  ;  and  that  infants  of  the  tendered  years,  as  well  as  perfons  of 
the  raoft  advanced  age,  are  now  relieved,  ■  and  fuccefsfully  freed 
from  this  cruel  diforder,  bv  the  work  of  our  hands.  In  this 
inftance,  our  fuperiority  to  the  ancients  is  inconteftably  manifeft, 
and  it  is  a  fuperiority  which  we  owe  entirely  to  the  fagacity 
and  labour  of  our  own  countrymen  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft 
century.  Several  other  inftances  might  here  be  added,  which 
would  equally  tend  to  illuftrate  the  fame  fuperiority  j  but  thefe  are 
fufficient  to  fettle  the  companion.  It  may  not,  however,  be  im- 
proper to  remark  that,  as  Anatomy  and  Surgery  are  fitter  arts,  it  is 
evident  that  any  improvement  in  the  one,  muft  have  been  attended 
with  fome  advantages  to  the  other.  In  this  view,  the  Surgery  of  the 
moderns  will  appear  in  the  nv  ft  conipicnous  and  favourable  light. 
The  fe  vera  I  pars  cf  the  human  body  have  never  been  fo  accurate- 
ly defcribed,  and  confequently  ihe  ufes  of  them  have  never  before 
been  fo  minutely  invefti  gated  and  fo  indifputably  afcertained,  as  they 
have  been  by  the  modern  phyiiologifts.  The  difcovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  in  the  laft  century,  by  our  laborious  and 
accurate  countryman  Dr.  Harvey,  firft  opened  a  new  fcene  to 
the  eyes  of  the  medical  world.  This,  and  the  difcoveries  immedi- 
ately connected  with  it,  reduced  the  practice  of  Surgery  as  well  as 
Phytic  to  fixed  and  rational  principles  ;  tor  we  certainly  become 
much  better  fitted  to  perform  furgical  operations  when,  from  pre- 
vious anatomical  knowledge,  we  know  exactly  how  to  account  for 
the  confequences  of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  mavbe  fail  ly  concluded,  that  the  prefent 
practice  of  Surgery  is  fuperior  in  moft  rtfpects  to  that  of  the 
ancients.  This,  however,  affords  us  no  reafon  for  neoleclinp-  the 
perufal  of  their  works.  We  {hall  findthev  abound  in  found  pre- 
cepts and  accurate  obiervations,  which  the  fagacity  of  the  moderns 
has  not  been  able  either  to  contradict,  or  improve.  Belides,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  whoever  traces  the  progress  of  medicine 
and  furgery,  from  their  firft  rife,  with  a  fpirit  of  attention  and 
enquiry,  will,  in  ail  likelihood,  be  furnished,  with  new  and 
mterefting  ideas,  which  might  otherwife  cntirciv  efcape  his  obfer- 
vation.  ,  It  is,  in  fac~t>  highly  beneficial  to  the  mind,  to  be  fami- 
liarized with  the  contemplation  of  the  gradual  improvements,  or 
various  revolutions,  which  any  fcience  may  have  undergone.  The 
ancients  therefore  mav  not  improperly  be  confide  red  as  perfons  of 
an  extraordinary  ftaturr,  t\\e  Patagonians  of  chirwrgical  icience, 
who,  taking  us  up  in  their  arms  and  raifmg  us  above  their  own 
heads,  difcover  proipects  and  countries  to  us,  which  they  themfelves 
could  never  diftinguifh. — M  anhiirory  of.the  rife  and  pr  ogre  is 
of  our  art  be  material,  as  we  contend,  to  the  accomplifhmcnts 
of  a  chirurgical  education,  it  m-y  not  be  improper  to  conclude 
this  fetch  with  a  fhort  inquiry  into  ciuiumftances  of  ,ftill  more 
immediate  importance,  namely,  the    . 
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Qualifications  necessary  to  form  a  good  Surgeon, 

THERE  is  undoubtedly  no  profeflion  in  which  greater  natural 
qualifications  are  required,  than  our  own.  The  more  liberal  Nature 
has  been  in  her  gifts,  the  more  carefully  her  firft  impreflions 
have  been  cultivated  by  rational  education,  by  fo  much  the  better 
"will  a  man  be  fitted  for  the  practice  of  it. 

Youth,  firmnefs,  dexterity,  acute  fenfation,  found  judgment,  and 
humanity,  are  the  qualifications  which  may  be  conlidered  as  ne- 
cefTary  for  a  Surgeon. 

i.  We  mail  begin  with  Youth,  by  which  is  meant  that  period  of 
life  when  the  bodv  and  mind  are  fuppofed  to  be  arrived  at  their 
fulled  vigour.  Celfus  tells  us,  ','  EJfe  autem  Chirurgus  debet 
adolefcensy  aut  certc  adolefcentia  propior" — fo  that,  if  a  man  has 
made  good  ufe  of  his  time,  and  has  acquired  fufficient  knowledge  to 
dire 61.  him,  he  cannot  well  be  too  young  to  perform  operations. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  time  perhaps,  if  a  man  is  willing  to 
prcierve  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  by  long  and  exteniive 
practice,  when  he  mould  lay  afide  the  knife,  and  content  himfelf 
with  fupei  intending  the  operations  of  others.  The  very  cautions 
which  age  naturally  brings  along  with  it,  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  timidity  highly  unfavourable  to  that  adroitnefs  which  mould 
dittinguifh  the  motions  of  a  good  operator. 

2.  Firmnefs,  is  the  fecond  qualification  of  a  Surge- on,  and  is 
indeed  extended  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  It  implies  refo- 
lution  to  go  through  his  operations,  however  hazardous  or  fevere, 
undifturbed  by  any  external  or  accidental  circumftances,  unmoved 
by  the  erics  of  the  patient,  and  unawed  by  the  prefence  of  the  fpec- 
tators,  however  numerous  or  refpedtable.  It  implies  prefence  of 
mind,  to  enable  him  initantly  to  determine  in  what  manner  he 
mail  act  if  any  unexpected  accident  or  appearance  fhould  occur 
in  the  courfe  of  his  operation.  If,  for  inftance,  while  he  is  ampu- 
tating, his  Tourniquet  were  to  break,  or  if  fome  large  vefTel  mould, 
in  any  operation,  run  out  of  the  ufual  courfe,  and  come  in  the 
way  of  his  knife  when  he  has  reafon  to  think  himfelf  at  fome 
diiiance  from  it.  And  laftlv,  firmnefs  implies,  a  Readv,  unmaking 
hand — u  Manus  jlrcnua,  ftabilis  nee  unquam  iniremifcens." 

3.  Dexterity  in  a  Surgeon  argues  a  manner  of  io  ufing  his  initrn- 
ments,  that  he  fhall  appear  not  to  be  embarrafTed  with  them.  It 
argues  agility  of  motion,  fo  astofinifh  an  operation  with  all  con- 
venient dii patch  ;  and  neatnefs  in  performing  it,  fo  that  his  inci- 
fions  fliall  not  be  carried  on  in  parts  where  there  is  no  need  of 
them,  nor  the  parts  incited  left  unequal  or  jagged,  either  of  which 
circumftances  is  very  unfeemly  in  ihe  eyes  of  the  byftanders.  It 
alio  requires,  that  the  Surgeon  mould  be  equally  ready  with  his 
left,  as  his  right  hand,  "  Nee  minus fviijira  quam  dextra  promptusJ\ 
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4.  Acute  Jenfation,  or  having  all  the  fenfes  in  their  mod  perfect 
(late,  is  extremely  neceffary  to  a  Surgeon.  Celfus  confines  this 
to  the  fight  "  Acies  occulorum  acer  et  clara"  But  in  this,  he  is 
furely  guilty  of  an  error.  The  fteady  penetrating  eye  of  the 
eagle  may  indeed  prove  verv  ufeful  to  the  practitioners  of  our 
art,  but  there  are  many  cafes  where  this  is  of  little  avail  unlefs  we 
appeal  to  the  teiHmony  of  the  other  fenfes  alfo.  It  is  poflible,  that 
inftances  may  occur,  where  the  delicacy  of  the  touch,  the  quick- 
nefs  of  the  hearing,  the  nicety  of  the  fmell,  and  fometimes  even 
the  diftinguifhing  property  of  the  talte,  are  abfolutely  needful  to 
direct  our  judgment.  How  frequently  does  it  happen,  when  we 
cannot  be  determined  by  one  fenfe,  that  we  call  in  another  to  its 
afliftance,  and  thus  from  the  combination  of  both,  form  a  dia^nof- 
tic,  which  we  mould  not  have  been  able  to  afcertain  from  either 
of  them  feparately  ? 

5.  A  found  judgment  is,  on  many  accounts,  of  the  utmoff. 
importance.  It  enables  the  Surgeon  to  form  judicious  prognoftics, 
by  which  he  mav  calculate  the  chances  for  or  againff.  the  fuccefs 
of  any  operation  propofed.  It  is  often  not  lefs  ufeful  in  deciding 
for  the  patient's  utmoft  pofTihle  advantage,  than  in  preferving  his 
own  reputation  and  keeping  up  the  credit  of  his  art.  It  teaches 
him  to  determine  with  precilion  the  time  neceffary  for  performing 
an  operation,  leads  him  to  the  choice  ot  the  bell  methods  of  exe- 
cuting ir,  or  perhaps  furnilhcs  him  with  the  more  laudable  and 
happy  contrivance  of  recovering  his  patient  by  more  gentle 
means. 

6.  Humanity  is  the  lad;  qualification  mentioned  as  neceffary  for  a 
Surgeon  ;  and  though  lair,  not  the  leaft  important  and  laudable. 
This  indeed  is. the  cardinal  qualification  of  all  ;  it  reflects  a  lultre 
on  the  reft,  and  completes  the  true  character  of  the  man,  as  well 
as  of  the  Surgeon.  The  exercife  of  it  is  required  in  two  ways, 
fir  ft,  humanity  in  operation,  and  fecondly,  tendcrnefs  in  our  lan- 
guage and  behaviour  towards  the  patient.  Humanity  in  operating 
ihouid  induce  us  to  put  an  end  10  our  patient's  fufrerings  as  foon 
as  we  can,  and  alfo  to  perform  thisfevere  though  neceffary  talk  af- 
ter fuch  a  manner  as  fhall  be  attended  with  the  leait  pofiible  degree 
of  pain.  '  Befides  the  fatisfadtion  neceffanly  refulring  to  ourfelves 
from  the  conicioufnefs  of  having  been  actuated  by  fuch  motives,  it 
may  even  be  of  great  coniequence  to  the  iucceis  of  the  under- 
taking; for  no  one  can  be  ignorant  how  dangerous  to  the  patient 
is  the  inflammation  that  often  fucceeds  an  operation,  and  it  is 
equally  obvious,  that  a  long  continuance  of  iharp  pain  is  very 
likely  to  .produce  or  increafe  it. 

Tn  the  performance  of  an  operation,  the  Surgeon  ihouid  be  on 
his  guard,  not  to  hazard  the  final  fuccefs  of  it,  through  a  wifh  to 
be  expeditious.  It  has  b<  en  too  common,  to  eftimate  the  degree 
of  excellence  due  to  an  operator,  by  the  number  of  minutes  in 
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which  his  work  has  been  performed.  The  wifh  to  acquire  a 
reputation  for  fuperior  dexterity  mould  have  no  exiftence  in  the 
mind  on  fuch  an  occafion  ;  it  is  a  principle  dangerous  to  the  pa- 
tient, though  gaining  his  approbation,  equally  with  that  of  the  fpec- 
tators,  by  the  fpeedy  end  put  to  his  fufTenngs.  But  furely  this 
proves  a  cruel  lenity  to  the  one,  and  a  fhort-lived  triumph  to  the 
other,  if,  in  the  event,  it  appears  that  either  too  much  or  too  little 
has  been  done,  and  if,  as  too  commonly  happens,  the  patient 
either  fails  of  obtaining  the  expected  cure,  or  lofes  a  life  which 
a  more  deliberate  operation  might  have  preferved.  On  thefe 
occafions,  we  mould  rather  be  careful  not  to  lofe  time  than 
anxious  to  gain  it. 

Tendernefs  in  our  behaviour  needs  not  an  argument  to  enforce  ks 
necefftty.  It  is  not  lefs  honourable  to  the  human  than  to  the 
profeflional  chara£ter  ;  and  furely  the  diftrefles  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  and  the  pain  we  are  often  obliged  to  inflict  upon  them,  is 
fufficient  to  foften  the  hardelt  heart,  and  to  raife  the  tender  emotions 
of  companion  within  us  !  When  we  are  obliged  to  arm  our  hands 
with  fteel,  ihall  v/e  likewife  Heel  our  hearts,  and  on  our  brows 
wear  terrors,  if  poflible,  more  formidable  to  the  fufferer  than 
the  knife  we  hold  ?  On  the  contrary,  let  us  endeavour,  by 
complacency  of  afpecl,  foftnefs  of  fpeech,  and  gentle  handling, 
to  footh  the  pangs  of  agony  and  torture ;  and  let  us  ftrive, 
by  perfuaiive  language,  to  reconcile  the  patient  to  his  furter- 
ings ;  this  will  enable  him  to  fubmit  with  patience  ar  leaft, 
if  not  with  willingnefs,  to  his  fate,  and  blefs  the  friendly  hand 
that  inflidts  the  wound.  Suaviter  in  modo  fortiter  in  re,  is  a  maxim 
we  ought  always  to  have  in  our  minds  on  thefe  trying  occafions. 
To  Jludents'm  the  art  of  Surgery^  no  language  can  too  powerful lv 
enforce  the  neceflity  of  cheriihing  in  their  hearts  this  amiable  and, 
to  them,  moft  indifpenfable  virtue.  It  is  their  buiinefs  to  attend 
the  hofpitals,  where  the  poor  become  the  immediate  objedls  of 
their  care  and  management.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unjuttly,  confider- 
ed  as  the  opprobrium  of  medical  men,  that  they  have  confederations 
for  the  rich,  in  which  the  poor  are  not  thought  worthy  to  be 
fharers.  Though  youth  be  rt  prone  to  compaffion  ,"  yet  its  haflv 
and  inconfulerate  falliesare  but  too  apt  to  break  forth  in  harm  and 
indignant  expreflions.  But  it  mould  be  coniidered,  that  thefe  un- 
happy people  whom  want  and  difeafe  have  driven  to  leek  relief  in 
an  hofpital,  have,  on  this  account,  a  double  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion and  tendernefs  of  thofe  to  whofe  management  their  cafes  are 
configned.  An  hard  lot  has  been  their  portion  in  life,  and  with 
this  additional  weight  of  mifery  there  is  little  need  to  wound  their 
feelings  bv  rough  and  unqualified  language,  or  by  a  kind  of  treat- 
ment which  tends  to  deprefs  them  yet  more  with  a  fenfe  of  their 
dependent  and  helplefs  fituation.  When  dre  flings  are  either  re- 
moved or  applied,  it  mould  be  done  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  in  a 
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manner  which  would  convince  the  hyitanders  that  it  is  not  the 
Surgeon's  intention  to  give  pain  if  he  can  avoid  it.  A  contrary  con- 
duct may  even  prove  an  obltacle  to  a  practitioner's  i'uecefs  in  life; 
tor,  fhould  lie  uije  himfclf  to  behave  harmly  and  with  rudenefs  to 
the  poor,  it  is  an  habit  that  will  increafe  upon  him,  and  at  length 
render  his  manners  coarle  and  ofFenfive,  even  to  thofe  on  whole 
liberality  the  emoluments  of  his  future  practice  may  in  a  great  mca- 
fure  depend.  To  obtain  the  bleffings  of  the  poor,  is  one  wav  to 
iccure-the  confidence  of  the  wealthy, 

We  qomenow  toconfider  the  acquired  knowlec/gencccAY.\Yy  tomakc 
a  good  Suvgeon,  On  tins  point  we  Avail  make  one  general  observa- 
tion, to  wit,  that  tiie  more  exrenfive  and  univeifal  a  man's  know- 
ledge is  the  better  filled  will  he  be  for  the  cxercde  oi  other  learned 
profefhons  as  well  as  our  own.  But,  not  to  aljrm  or  diicou- 
Tage  young  perfons  by  considering  the  iubje6t  too  extenfively,-  or 
bv  a  vain  diiplay  of  icience,  it  is  ncceflary  here  to  mention  only 
that  knowledge  which  it  is  abiolutely  neceff  ry  thev  Aioeld  acquire# 
If  thev  are  as  corverfant  as  they  ought  to  be  in  the  matter  propofed 
to  their  indutlry  and  application  in  this  work,  the  knowledge  they 
will  then  have  attained,  cannot  but  raiie  a  ipirit  of  inquiry  in 
their  minds  which  will  lead  them  to  more  important  exertions. 

It  is  abfpiutely  necefYary,  before  young  perfons  apply  themielves 
to  Surgery,  th.it  they  mould  have  had,  in  their  eai  licfb  davs,  at 
Icail  a  liberal,  and  in  fome  degree  a  claflical,  education.  A  know- 
ledge of  Greek  we  fhall  not  abiolutely  infill  upon,  though  no  man 
who  willies  to  fecure  to  himfeli  tiie  reputation  of  learning  in  any 
fcienct  can  accomplish  that  end  without  it.  The  technical  terms 
in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  mod  other  fcicnee -y  are  derived  from  that 
fource  :  we  h..ve  a  few  indeed  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Arabic 
tongue,  among  which  is  the  word  cat-ir  cl,  a  djiorder  e  died  by  the 
Greeks  v^-oxV7t:-  ^u[  we  "ave  already  feen  in  the  hiitory  of  our 
art,  that  the  iurgieal  knowledge  of  the  Arabians  was  chiefly  de- 
duced from  the  Greeks. 

In  the  Latin  language  the  ftudent  ought  to  be  \\-A\  verfed  ;  he 
may  indeed  comprehend  the  principles  oi  the  profefTion  without  it, 
but  it  is  in  fuc  i  conftant  uie.,  and  there  ^\~e  io  many  Latin  bnoks 
daily  ^ubiiihed,  both  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  countries,  that  a 
knowledge  of  this  language  can  i  arcely  be  du'pcnfed  with.  Trani- 
iations  imj  ed  generally  appear  to  kipplv  this  dehci.  ncv,  but 
there  is  nothing  To  ia- i^-f-icf  ory  as  the  p.ruial  of  a  book  as  it  come* 
out  of  the  author's  own  hands  ;  and  Ik  fide:-,  it  uv>y  and  often  does 
happen,  that  works  of  great  merit  remain  untranflated  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  fo  that  here  a  considerable  impediment  to  the  acquis 
{lion  of  knowledge  may  occur  to  a  perfon  ignorant  of  the  Lathi 
tongue. 

On  the  fame  ground  we  would  recommend  a  knowledge  of 
the  French^  fufficiently,  at  leaif,  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  and 
undcrftand  it   perfectly.     In  this  language  and  the  Latin  he  will 
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nnd  many  principal  fources  from  whence  information  in  chirurgi- 
cal  matters  may  be  procured.  Some  confiderable  advantages  may 
likewife  be  reaped  from  the  ftudy  of  books  written  in  the  German 
language,  tranilatioos  of  which  have  never  appeared,  Heistkr's 
ufeful  fvilem  of  Surgery  was  publifhed  in  that  language  in  the 
year  1718;  and  did  not  appear  in  Latin  till  more  than  twenty 
years  after.  The  Englifh  tranilation  was  made  from  this  latti  r 
edition,  fo  that  thole  of  our  countrvrnen  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  deficient  in  thefe  refpecTs,  weie  deprived  of  the  information 
they  might  have  gathered  from  that  excellent  work  during  the 
fourth  part  of  a  century. 

For  thefe  reafons,  all  gentlemen  who  appiv  them  Pelves  to  Sur- 
gery, and  who  are  acquainted  with  no..e  but  their  native  tongue, 
fhould  acquire  a  knowledge  of  other  languae.es;  a  talk  they  will 
find  by  no  means  difficult,  fince  a  critical  knowledge  of  them  is 
not  requhed.  There  is  at  leafi:  an  obvious  necemty  for  fuch  a 
progreis  as  will  enable  them  to  range  through  foreign  fields,  as 
well  as  through  their  native  meadows,  and  prevent  the  choic.fl 
flowers  ot  the  former  from  efcaping  their  obfervation  entirely. 

The  next  and  mod  important  acquifition  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  powers  and  properties  of  medicines.  The  various  iub.lanccs  or 
the  Materia  Medica,  the  different  claries  of  the  vegetable,  mineral, 
and  animal  kingdoms,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  phyfic,  fup;>ly  all  the 
feveral  applications  ufed  externally  in  Surgerv.  If  therefore  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  qualities  ot  thefe  fubltances,  we  may  coramii 
the  grofleit  millakcs  in  the  vX^  of  them.  IntTeadof  an  em  dlient, 
we  mav  apply  an  efcharotic  ;  and  inltead  of  a  itimulating  appli- 
cation, we  may  perhaps  prelciibe  an  anodyne.  Without  tins 
knowledge  it  is  impolrible  to  pnuStile  our  profeilion  with  any  degree* 
of  credit  or  fuccefs;  though  by  fome  it  mav  pofllbly  be  argued, 
that  we  fhould  have  learned  thefe  things  equdly  from  experience. 
If  there  be  any  young  Surgeons  who  arc  dilpnfed  to  ta!<e  what  thev' 
hear  for  granted;  and  can  fit  down  fa ti shed  with  heme  told  that 
fuch  and  fuch  things  are  fo,  without  being  anxious  to  enquire 
into  the  reafons  why  they  are  fo  ;  if  when  they  have  it  in  tlreir 
power  to  inveitigate  the  true  principles  upon  which  the  action  of 
any  medicine  is  founded,  they  neglect  the  opportunity  of  being 
acquainted  with  them,  and,  like  mere  empirics,  inattentive  to  the 
peculiar  habit  of  their  patients,  or  the  vaiiety  of  appearances  fo 
frequent  in  the  fame  difeafc  in  different  perfons,  content  themfelves 
with 'knowing  that  any  one  medicine  has  been  ufed  with  repeated 
fuccefs  in  the  fame  cafe  ;  to  fuch  we  can  only  fav,  that  the  practice 
of  our  profeflion  is  very  improper  for  minds  fo  lupine  and  unin- 
quilitive.  Nothing  can  be  more  neceffary  therefore  than  a 
knowledge  ot  the  materia  medica,  and  confequently  of  Pharmacy, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  mixing  the  feveral  articles 
of  the  materia  medica,  fo  as  to  produce  comhinations  capable  of 
effecting  what  cannot  be  done  by  any  folid  or  fluid  fubftance  firtglv. 
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The  laft  point  to  be  in  fitted  on  as  demanding  particular  atten- 
tion, is  the  ftudy  of  Anatomy.  The  human  body,  being  the  fubjedt 
of  our  operations,  how  (hull  we  be  able  to  perform  them  properiy, 
it  we  are  ignorant  of  the  conftruction  ot  the  machine  on  uhich 
we  are  to  work  ?  A  complete  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Anatomy  it  is 
abfoktely  neceffai  v  to  acquire;  and  the  method  to  be  puri'ued  in 
order  to  attain  it,  muft  be  the  work  of  our  own  hands.  Mere  aural 
inftruttion  is  not  fumcient  ;  we  may  attend  the  mod  ingenious 
and  inftrudtive  lectures  in  Anatomy,  without  being  fitted  for  the 
exercife  of  our  j  roieflion. — It  is  therefore  neceflary  for  us  to  difpcl^ 
to  trace  and  infpedl  the  feveral  parts  ot  the  human  body  with  our 
own  hands  and  eyes  ;  and  thus,  with  care  and  affiduity,  we  may  get 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ftruclure  and  formation  of  the 
human  machine  to  attempt  any  operation  that  Surgery  requires. 
Upon  this  very  elTential  point  a  young  Surgeon  muft  fpare  no  pains, 
nor  ever  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  difleChng  whenever  it  may  Qcci- 
dentally  prevent  itfelf*.  Beiides  the  proper  anatomical  knowledge 
that  cannot  but  be  acquired  by  this  means,  he  w  ill  reap  another  and 
very  considerable  advantage  from  it:  the  practice  of  frequent  direc- 
tion will  make  the  ule  of  the  knife  become  eajy  and  familiar,  fo  that 
when  he  is  obliged  to  apply  it  upon  the  living  body,  it  will  be  done 
with  greater  dexterity,  and  consequently  much  more  to  his  own 
fatisfadtion,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  byftanders. 

But  the  ftudy  of  Anatomy  does  not  flop  here;  it  is  an  extenfive 
field,  which,  when  diligently  explored,  opens  a  profpect  compre- 
hending the  whole  unbounded  bemifphere  of  fcience.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  fhould  know  the  names,  iituation,  and  connection 
of  the  feveral  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  mulcles,  tendons,  and  other 
conftituent  parts  of  the  human  frame*,  we  muft  alio  learn  their 
refpecStive  powers  and  ufes.  We  muft  be  well  verfed  in  the  phy- 
fiology  of  the  machine;  for,  if  we  are  ignorant'of  this,  how  flia.ll  we 
be  able  to  determine  when  any  of  the  functions  of  the  animal 
ceconorhv  are  interrupted  or  destroyed  by  contufions,  wounds,  or 
other  accidents,  the  particular  part  on  which  the  injury  has  fallen  ? 
If  for  inftance,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  aclion  of  the  Diaphragm, 
in  the  office  of  refpiration,  how  can  we  poflibiy  have  any  conception 

*  Having  alluded  to  the  difficulty  which  young  ftudents  find  in  meeting 
with  opportunities  of  differing,  vvc  may  here  take  occafion  to  obferve,  that, 
although  the  good  of  mankind  has  been  fo  greatly  promoted  by  the  im- 
provement of  medicine  through  that  of  Anatomy,  and  although  the  inipec- 
tion  of  dead  bodies  is  yet  fo  likely  to  prove  of  confequence  to  living  ones 
(the  difcoveries  hitherto  made  bearing  no  proportion  to  what  remain  to 
reward  the  diligence  of  future  enquirers),  the  empty  prejudices  of  the  vulgar 
even  find  a  fanction  in  the  opinions  of  the  firft  legifiative  aifembly  in  this 
kingdom,  and,  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  learned  fages  of  the  law,  we  are 
inflrueted,  that  the  diffection  of  the  body  after  death  is  an  addition  to  the 
puniflmient  inflicted  in  criminal  cafes.  Much  to  his  honour ,  a  certain  active, 
humane,  and  intelligent  member,  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons  a 
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of  the  fymptoms  attending  a  wound  of  that  mufcle  ?  Phyfiology 
therefore  is  of  infinite  life  to  a  Surgeon,  in  indicating  the  diag- 
nostic ligns  of  the  injuries  the  internal  parts  may  luve  luffe:ed; 
and  by  this  he  mav  be  led,  not  only  to  form  his  prognoftic  with 
judgment  and  precifion,  but  alfo  to  diftinguilh  where  ihe  remedy 
ihould  be  applied,  if  the  cafe  be  within  the  affilb-nce  of  his  an. 

Now  that  we  have  enumerated  the  feveral  requititcs  and  accom- 
plishments which  constitute  a  good  Surgeon,  what  mall  we  mink 
of  thole   pcrSons    who   have  endeavoured  to    lower   the   rank  of 
this   branch  of  the  medical    profeffion,  by  aSTerting  that  Surge- y 
is  a  mere  mechanical  art,  and  improperly  dignified  with  the  appel- 
lation of  a  Science?  Does  then  the  penetration  by  which  the  Sur- 
geon difcovers  injuries  concealed  from  the  fenfes,  does  the  know- 
ledge which  conducts  his  hands  in  the  nie'eir.  operations,  does  the 
falutary  resolution  with  which  he  i'epara  es  parts  other  wife  deflruo- 
tive  to  the  whole  machine,  do  all  thefe  wonderful    affrilances,    fo 
beneficial  in   preferving  the  lives   and  health   of  mankind,  entit'e 
him    only  to    be    ranked  among  the    meaneff.  mechanics  ?    D  >es 
theufe  lie  makes  of  his  hands  depreciate  the'  powers  of   his  under- 
Standing  ?  Or,    are  the  actions  of  the  body  inconfitrent    with   the 
powers  of  the  mind?   Surely  no  ;   Surgery  and  Science  are  insepa- 
rable from  each  other.     It  is  founded  on  principles,  the  application 
of  which,  in   many  inftances,  demands  the   utmoit    Sagacity  and 
penetration  ;  and  after  all,  thefe  are  no  more  than  elementary  prin- 
ciples, fince  the  mind,  which  has  already  alTiduoufly  collected  and 
Stored  itfelf  with  thefe  fundamental    truths,  has  then  a  fecond  tafk 
to  perform,  to  wir,  the  e.steniion  of  its  power  in  the  application  of 
them.     Its  utmolt  activity   muSt  here  be  exerted  in  Separating  or 
combining  thefe  principles,  and  adapting  them,  with  a  variety   of 
-  intentions  fuited  to  the  different  circumftances  of  difeafe,   and  the 
complicated  appearances  which  are  liable  unexpectedly  to  occur. 
Indeed,  where  nature,  and  not  the  Surgeon,  performs  the  work,  a 
Servile  imitation  of  the  practice  ot  others  may  Seem  to  Succeed)  and 
even  abfeefles,  ulcers,   and  many  other  chirurgical  d  if  orders,  mav 
yield  to  our  applications  as  it  were  by  chance  ;  but,  not  knowings*// 
what  principles  thefe  cures  tike  place,  we  cannot  airogate  to  our- 
Selves  any  merit  in  a  favourable  event. 

Bill,  one  claufe  of  which  would  have  rendered  the  practice  of  robbing  the 
graves  to  fupplythe  demands  of  the  dilfeeling  room  no  longer  necefiarv ;  a 
claufe,  which  gave  to  the  improvement  of  this  important  fcience.  the  vic- 
tims of  public  juftice,  but  which  was  over-ruled  in  another  place  by  the 
grave  argument  already  ftated-  How  (hall  we  reconcile  this  conduct  of 
the  learned  lord  with  that  admirable- maxim  in  the  Effay  on  Crimes  and 
Punifhments,  which  enjoins,  that  the  law  mould  punifh  a  culprit  with  the 
leaft  of  real  and  the  mojl  of  feeming  fcver'uy  ? — (See  this  EOay  By  the  Mar- 
quis Beccaria,  page  44.)  Had  not  Anatomifts  laboured  under  thefe  reftraints 
in  the  early  ftate  of  medicine,  our  knowledge  of  the  human  machine,  and 
consequently  of  the  difeafe s  to  which  it  is  incident,  would  not  have  been  fo 
limited  at  this  day. v 
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Since  then  the  art  of  Surgery  is  of  fo  important  a  nature,  and 
fince  it  requires  fuch  an  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  we 
furely  have  fufficient  reafon  to  reckon  it  among  ihe  fciences  ;  and 
thofe  who  defign  to  make  themfelves  thoroughly  mailers  of  it, 
will  even  find  it  a  fcience  not  to  be  attained  without  great  labour 
and  perfeverance.  It  is  necefTary  therefore  to  apply  to  it  earnellly, 
and  with  attention,  not  only  becaufe  our  characters  and  fortunes 
are  at  flake,  but  becaufe  the  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  in 
our  hands,  and  we  cannot  but  fhuJder  to  think  what  deftrucfive 
confequences  may  refult  from  our  ignorance  or  neglect.  As  an 
additional  incitement  to  indullry,  let  it  farther  be  remembered, 
thiit  our  operations,  being  always  performed  publicly,  and  the 
effects  of  them  evident  to  all  preient ;  we  are  conftanily  expofed  to 
the  cenfurts  ot  malignant  and  envious  characters,  who  may  poiiibly 
be  difpofed  to  put  the  wont  conftruction  even  on  our  bell  defigns, 
and  feize  all  occahons  that  offer  to  magnify  our  moil  trifling  mif- 
takes,  and  reprefent  all  inaccuracies  as  much  to  our  prejudice  as 
poffible. 

We  cannot  conclude  thefe  hints  without  extending  our  admo- 
nitions to  another  point,  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  medical  men,  but  more  efpecially  delerving  to  be  incul- 
cated into  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  about  to  engage  in  praclice. 
We  mean  their  relative  duties  towards  fociety  and  each  other,  a 
fubject  which  indeed  forms  a  diili.:6t  ground  of  confideiation  from 
that  which  regards  only  the  direct  exercife  of  chirurgicaJ  talents, 
but  which  certainly  ought  to  have  an  indifpenfable  fhare  in  the 
completion  of  a  good  Surgeon's  character.  The  ingenuous  prac- 
titioner will  fludioufly  avoid  all  thofe  illiberal  and  unfair  arts,  which 
have  been  found  to  diminifh  the  importance  and  biemifh  the  repu- 
tation of  other  learned  profeilions,  yet  which,  it  mull  be  owned, 
are  fometimes  practifed  to  the  extreme  degradation  and  difgrace  of 
our  own.  Thofe  who  are  thus  capable  of  treating  each  other, 
have,  if  poffible,  fewer  fcruples  to  preferve  their  conduct  to  the 
community  at  large,  within  the  ftrict  bounds  of  honour  and  recti- 
tude ;  and  this  being  the  cafe,  it  is  highly  incumbent  on  every  one 
to  know  and  appreciate  the  ditlinction  between  an  honourable  pre- 
eminence in  the  profellion  and  the  too  prevalent  mode  of  flealing 
into  public  notice  by  methods  which  are  in  themfelves  unworthy  if 
not  difgraceful  ;  which  tend  to  deflroy  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  all  things  that  concern  the  profedion  ;  and  which  induced  an 
ingenious,  yet  fometimes  mifanthropical  writer,  to  regard  the  me- 
dical art,  as  practifed  in  his  time,  with  contempt  and  abhorrence  ; 
p  reprefent  phyiic  as  a  trade,  equally  deflructive  to  the  interetls 
and  happinefs  of  mankind  ;  and  to  infill,  that  its  boa  fled  advan- 
tages in  relieving  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  are  only  obtained  at  the 
expence  of  all  that  is  falutary  to  the  mind.  «  XJn  corps  debile," 
fays  M.  Rousseau,  "  affbiblit  Tame.  Dela  ['empire  delaMede- 
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'•*  cine,  art  plus  pernicieuft  aux  homines  que  tou;  les  maux  qu'il  prc- 
c*  tend  i; l. e r ; r .  Je  ne  iais,  pour  moi,  de  quelle  raaiadie  nous 
"  jrueiiflent  les  Medjcins,  in  vis  je  fais  qu'ils  nous  en  donnenc  des 
<£  bien  funeftes,  la  lacheie,  la  puhllanimite,  la  credulite,  la  lerreur  de 
*'  la  mort :  s'ils  gueriffent  le  corps,  ils  tnent  le  coinage.  Que  nous 
tc  importe  qu'ils  failent  marcher  des  cadavres  ? — Ce  iont  des  hom- 
44  mes  qu*il  nous  fuur,  et  Ton  n'en  voir  point  fortirde  leurs  mains.'1 
Emile,  Liv.  i.  p.  60.  Thele  cenfures,  it  is  true,  too  indifcrimi- 
nately  affeel:  the  art  and  chofe  who  pradlife  it;  yet  ii  were  well 
if  a  liberal,  diiinterejted,  and  benevolent  conduct,  in  medical  men, 
more  directly  tended  to  contradict  thele  very  fevere  and  pointed 
animadverfions.  In  a  country  where  Medicine  and  Surgery  are 
held  in  higher  ell  i  mat  ion  than  in  any  other,  and  where  the  p;a£ticc 
of  them  meets  the  molt  liberal  encouragement,  there  c:m  be  no 
excufe  fhould  they  fail  to  benefit  mankind  in  the  moil  ample  and 
efTential  manner. 


SURGERY, 


CHAP.I.  Of  WOUNDS. 
Sect.  I.    Of  Simple  Wounds. 

THE  firft  thing  to  be  confulere  1  in  the  infpection  of  a  wotind 
is,  whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  mortal  or  not.  This  know- 
iedoe  can  only  be  had  from  anatomy,  by  which  the  furgeon  will 
be  able  to  determine  what  parts  are  injured  ;  and,  from  the  offices 
which  thefe  parts  are  calculated  to  perform,  whether  the  human 
frame  can  fubiifl:  under  fuch  injuries.  It  is  not,  however,  eafy  for 
the  moft  expert  anatomift  always  to  prognofticate  the  event  with 
certainty  ;  but  this  rule  he  ought  always  to  lay  down  to  himfelf,  to 
draw  the  moft  favourable  prognofis  the  cafe  will  bear,  or  even 
more  than  the  rules  of  his  art  will  allow.  This  is  particularly 
incumbent  on  him  in  fea-engagements,  where  the  fentence  of 
death  is  executed  as  foon  as  pronounced,  and  the  patient  may  be 
thrown  alive  into  the  fea,  upon  the  furgeon's  declaring  his  wound 
to  be  mortal.  There  are,  befides,  many  inftanccs  on  record, 
where  wounds  have  healed,  which  the  molt  fkilful  furgeons  have 
deemed  mortal*  The  following  wounds  may  be  reckoned 
mortal. 

1.  Thofe  which  penetrate  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  all  thofe 
wounds  of  the  vifcera  where  the  large  blood-vefTels  are  opened ; 
becaufe  their  fituaticTn  will  not  admit  of  proper  applications  to  re- 
train the  flux  of  blood. 

2.  Thofe  which  obftrucl:  or  entirely  cut  off  the  paftage  of  the 
nervous  influence  through  the  body.  Such  are  wounds  of  the 
brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata  j  and  fpinal  marrow  :  though 
the  brain  is  fometimes  injured,  and  yet  the  patient  tecovers. 
Wounds  likewife  bf  the  fmall  blood-vefTels  within  the  brain  arc 
attended  with  great  danger,  from  the  effufed  fluids  prefling  upon 
the  brain,  Nor  is  there  lefs  danger  where  the  nerves  which  tend 
to  the  heart  are  w7ounded,  or  entirely  divided  ;  for,  after  this,  it 
is  impoffible  for  the  heart  to  continue  its  motion. 

3.  All  wounds  which  entirely  deprive  the  animal  of  the  faculty 
of  breathing. 

4.  Thofe  wounds  which  interrupt  the  courfe  of  the  chyle  to  the 
heart:  fuch  are  wounds  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  thoracic 
duel:,   and  large  la&eals,  <kc, 
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5.  There  are  other  wounds  which  prove  fatal  if  neglected  and 
left  to  nature  ;  fuch  are  wounds  of  the  large  external  blood-veflels^; 
which  might  be  remedied  by  ligature. 

In  examining  wounds,  the  next  consideration  is,  whether  the 
parts  injured  are  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  induce  dangerous 
lymptoms,  either  immediately  or  in  fome  time  during  the  courfe 
of  the  cure.  In  order  to  proceed  with  any  degree  of  ce  taintv,  it  is 
necefTary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  thofe  lymptoms  which  attend 
injuries  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  fkin  only  and 
part  of  the  cellular  fubftance  is  divided,  the  firfl  confequence  is 
an  effuiion  of  blood;  the  lips  of  the  wound  retracl:,  become  tume- 
fied, red,  and  inflamed,  leaving  a  gap  of  confiderable  widenefs 
according  to  the  length  and  deepnefs  of  the  wound.  Befides,  if 
a  very  confiderable  portion  of  fkin  and  cellular  fubftance  is  divided, 
a  flight  fever  feizes  the  patient ;  the  effuiion  of  blood  in  the  mean 
time  flops,  and  the  wound  is  partly  filled  up  with  a  cake  of  coagu- 
lated blood.  Below  this  cake,  the  fmall  veiTels.  pour  forth  a  clear 
liquor,  which  in  a  fhort  time  is  converted  into  pus.  Below  this 
pus  granulations  of  new  flefh  arife,  the  cake  of  coagulated  blood 
ioofens,  a  new  fkin  covers  the  place  where  the  wound  was,  and 
the  whole  is  healed  up;  only  there  remains  a  mark,  called  a 
cicatrix  or  fear ',  fhowing  where  the  injury  had  been  received. 

All  wounds  are  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  degree  of 
pain,  efpe$;ially  when  the  inflammation  comes  on,  though  the  di- 
vifion  reaches  no  farther  than  the  fkin  and  cellular  fubftance.  If 
tlie  mufcular  fibres  are  divided,  the  pain  is  much  greater,  becaufe 
the  found  part  of  the  mufcle  is  ftretched  by  the  contraction  of  the 
divided  part  and  the  action  of  the  antagonift  mufcle,  which  it  is 
now  lefs  fitted  to  bear.  The  wound  alio  gapes  much  more  than 
where  the  cellular  fubftance  only  is  divided,  infomuch  that,  if  left 
to  itfelf,  the  fkin  will  cover  the  mufcular  fibres,  without  any  inter- 
vention of  cellular  fubftance  ;  and  not  only  a  very  unfightly  cica- 
trix  remains,  but  the  ufe  of  the  mufcle  is  in  fome  meafuie  loft. — 
If  the  mufcle  happens  to  be  totally  divided,  its  parts  retract  to  a 
very  confiderable  diftance ;  and  unlefs  proper  methods  be  taken, 
the  ufe,  of  it  is 'certainly  loft  ever  afterwards. 

If  by  a  wound  any  confiderable  artery  happens  to  be  divided, 
the  blood,  flows  out  with  great  velocity,  and  by  ftarts  ;  the  patient 
fpon  becomes  Faint  with  lofs  of  blood  ;  nor  does  the  hsrmorrhagy 
flop  until  he  faints  away  altogether,  when  the  ends  of  the  divided 
veirel  clofe  by  their  natural  contractility  ;  and  if  as  much  vis 
vita  ftill  remains  as  is  fufEcient  to  renew  the  operations  of  life> 
he  recovers  after  fome  time,  and  the  wound  heals  up  as  ufual. 
The  part  of  the  artery  which  is  below  the  wound  in  the  mean 
time  becomes  ufelefs,  and  its  fides  coll apfe,  fo  that  all  the  inferior 
part  of  the  limb  would  be  deprived  of  blood,  wrere  it  not  that  the. 
fmall  branches  fent  off  from  the  artery  above  the  wounded  place 

become 
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tecome  enlarged,  and  capable  of  carrying  on  /the  circulation. 
Nature  alfo,  after  a  wonderful  manner,  often  produces  new  vefTeU' 
from  the  fuperior  extremity  of  the  divided  artery,  by  which  the 
circulation  is  carried  on  as  formerly.  However,  the  con feque rice*, 
of*  fuch  a  profufe  haemorrhagy  may  be  very  dangerous  to  tnev 
patient,  bv  inducing  extreme  debility,  concretions  of  coagulable* 
lymph  in  the  heart  and  large  vefleis,  or  an  univerfal  dropfy.  This* 
happens  efpecially  where  the  arterv  is  partially  divided  ;  becaufeJ 
then  the  vdfel  cannot  contract  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  clofe  ths- 
ontice  :  however,  if  the  wound  is  but  fmall,  the  blood  gets  into  the' 
cellular  fubftance,  fwelling.up  the  member  to  an  extreme  degree* 
forming  what  is  called  a  diffufed  aneufifm.  Thus. the  haemorrhagy* 
foon  (tops  externally,  but  .great  mifchief  may  proceed  from  the 
confinement  of  the  extravafated  blood,  which  is  found  to  have> 
the  power  of  caufing  an  abforption  not  only  of  the  flehhy  parts, 
but  alfo  of  the  bones  themfelves;  and  thus  not  only  the  ufe  of  the 
limb  is  entirely  loft,  but  the  patient  is  brought  into  great  danger 
of  his  life,  if  proper  afliftance  be  not  obtained  in  a  fhort  time* 

Wounds  of  the  ligaments,  nerves,  and  tendons,  are  likewife  at* 
tended  with  bad  coniequences*  When  a  nerve  is  entirely  divided, 
the  pain  is  but  trifling,  though  the  confequences  may  be  danger- 
ous. If  the  nerve  is  large,  all  the  parts  to  which  it  is  diftributed 
below  the  wound  immediately  lofe  the  power  of  motion  and  fen- 
fation  :  nor  is  it  uncommon,  in  fuch  cafes,  for  them  to  be  feized 
with  a  gangrene.  This,  however,  takes  place  only  when  all  or 
the  greateir.  part  of  the  nerves  belonging  to  a  particular  part  are: 
divided.  It  the  fpinal  marrow,  for  inftance,  be  divided  near  the 
head,  the  parts  below  foon  lofe  their  adlion  irrecoverably  ;  or  if 
the  bundle  of  nerves  pafling  out  of  the  axilla  be  divided  or  tied, 
fenfation  in  the  greatcfl  part  of  the  arm  below  will  probably  be 
loft*  But  though  a.  nerve  {hould  be  divided,  and  a  temporary 
palfv  be  produced,  it  may  again  re-unite,  and  perform  its  proper 
functions.  If  a  nerve  be  wounded  only,  inftead  of  being  divided, 
the  worft  fymptoms  frequently  enfue. 

Wounds  which  penetrate  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  are  always 
exceedingly  dangerous,  becaufe  there  is  fcarCe  a  poflibility  of  all 
the  vilcera  efcaping  unhurt.  A  wound  is  known  to  have  pene- 
trated the  cavity  of  the  thorax  principally  by  the  discharge  of  air 
from  it  at  each  inspiration  of  the  patient*  by  an  extreme  difficulty 
of  breathing,  coughing  up  blood,  Sea  Such  wounds,  however, 
are  not  always  mortal-,  the  lungs  have  frequently  been  wounded, 
and  yet  the  patient  has  recovered. —  Wounds  of  the  diaphragm 
are  almofr.  always  mortal,  either  by  inducing  fatal  convulfions 
immediately,  or  by  the  afcent  of  the  ftomach,  which  the  preffure 
of  the  abdominal  mufclcs  forces  up  through  the  wound  into  th$ 
cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  of  this  Van  Swieten  gives  feveral  inftances, 
*~*Even  though  the  wound  does  not  penetrate  into  the  cavity  of 
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the  thorax,  the  very  word  fymptoms  may  follow.  For  if  th& 
wound  defcends  deeply  among  the  mufcles,  and  its  orifice  lies 
higher,  the  extravafated  humours  will  be  therein  collected,  flag* 
nate,  and  corrupt  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  various  finufes ; 
and  after  having  eroded  the  pleura,  it  may  at  length  pafs  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  The  matter  having  once  found  a  vent  inta 
this  cavity,  will  be  continually  augmenting  from  the  difcharge  of 
the  iinuous  ulcer,  and  the  lungs  will  at  lafl  fuffer  by  the  furround- 
ing  matter.  If,  in  cafes  of  wounds  in  the  thorax,  the  ribs  or  fter- 
num  happen  to  become  carious,  the  cure  will  be  extremely  tedious 
and  difficult.  Galen  relates  the  cafe  of  a  lad  who  received  a  blow 
upon  his  flernum  in  the  field  of  exercife :  it  was  firffc  neglected, 
and  afterwards  badly  healed  ;  but  four  months  afterwards,  matteF 
appeared  in  the  part  which  had  received  the  blow.  A  phyfician 
made  an  incifion  into  the  part,  and  it  was  foon  after  cicatrized: 
but  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards  a  new  collection  of  matter  made 
its  appearance,  and  upon  a  fecond  incifion  the  wound  refufed  to 
heal.  Galen  found  the  iternurn  carious  ;  and  having  cut  off  the 
difeafed  part,  the  pericardium  itfelf  was  obferved  to  be  corroded, 
fo  that  the  heart  could  be  feen  quite  naked  ;  notwithflanding 
which,  the  wound  was  cured  in  no  very  long  time. 

There  is  fometimes  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  wound 
has  really  penetrated  into  the  thorax  or  the  abdomen  -r  for  the 
former  defcends  much  farther  towards  the  fides  than  at  the  middle. 
Eut  as  the  lungs  are  almofl  always  wounded  when  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  is  penetrated,  the  fymptoms  arifing  from  thence  can 
fcarcely  be  miflaken. — Another  fymptom  which  frequently,  though 
not  always,  attends  wounds  of  the  thoraxy  is  an  empbyfema.  This 
is  occafioned  by  the  air  efcaping  from  the  wounded  lungs,  and  in- 
fmuating  itfelf  into  the  cellular  fubftance ;  which  being  pervious 
to  it  over  the  whole  body,  the  tumor  pafles  from  one  part  to  an- 
other, till  at  lafl  every  part  is  inflated  to  a  furprifmg  degree,  An> 
inflance  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy?  of  a  tu- 
mor of  this  kind,  which  on  the  thorax  was  eleven  inches  thick, 
on  the  abdomen  nine,  on  the  neck  fix,  and  on  the  reft  of  the 
body  four ;  the  eyes  were  in  a  great  meafure  thruft  out  of  their 
orbits  by  the  inflation  of  the  cellular  fubflance  ;  and  the  patient 
died  the  fifth  day.  This  was  occafioned  by  a  flab  with  a, 
fword. 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  not  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe  of 
the  thorax,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  vifcera  which 
are  lodged  there.  When  the  wound  does  not  penetrate  the  cavity, 
there  is  fome  danger  of  an  hernia  being  formed  by  the  protrufion 
of  the  peritonaeum  through  the  weakened  integuments,  and  the 
danger  is  greater  the  larger  the  wound  is.  Thofe  wounds  which 
run  obliquely  betwixt  the  imeriiices  of  the  mufcles  often  produce 
finuous  ulcers  of  a  bad  kind.     For  as  there  is  always  a  large 
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quantity  of  fat  interpofed  every- where  betwixt  the  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen,  if  a  wound  happens  to  run  between  them,  the  extra- 
vafated  humours,  or  matter  there  collected,  not  meeting  with 
free  egrefs  through  the  mouth  of  the  wound,  often  makes  its  way 
in  a  furprifing  manner  through  the  cellular  fub (lance,  and  forms 
deep  fmuoiities  between  the  mufcles ;  in  which  cafe  the  cure  is 
always  difficult,  and  fometimes  impoflible. 

If  a  large  wound  penetrates  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  fome 
of  the  vifcera  will  certainly  be  protruded  through  it ;  or  if  the 
wound  is  but  final!,  and  clofed  up  with  fat  fo  that  none  of  the 
inteftines  can  be  protruded,  we  may  know  that  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  is  pierced,  and  probably  fome  of  the  vifcera  wounded, 
by   the  acute   pain   and  fever,  palenefs,  anxiety,  faintings,  hic- 
cough, cold  fweats,  and  weakened  pulfe,  all  of  which  accompany 
injuries   of   the  internal    parts.      The    mifchiefs    which    attend 
wounds  of  this  kind  proceed  not  only  from  the  injury  done  to  the 
vifcera  themfelves,  but  from   the  extravafation  of  blood  and  the 
difcharge  of  the  contents  of  the  interlines  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen ;  which,  being  of  a  very  putrelcent  nature,  foon  bring 
on  the  inoft  violent  diforders.     Hence  wounds  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera  are   very  often   mortal.     This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  .cafe,  for  the  fmall  inteftines  have  been  totally  divided,  and  yet 
the  patient  has  recovered.     Wounds  both  of  the  fmall  and  large 
inteftines  have  healed  fpontaneoufly,  even  when   they  were  of 
fuch  magnitude   that  the  contents   of  the   inteftine  was    freely 
<lifcharged  through  the  wound  in   it,  and   after  part  of  the  in- 
teftine itfelf  has  been  protruded  through  the  wound  of  the  inte- 
guments. 

When  the  mefentery  is  injured,  the  danger  is  extreme,  on  ac- 
count ot  the  numerous  veiTels  and  nerves  iituated  there-  Wounds 
of  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  pancreas,  are  alio  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, although  there  are  fome  inftances  of  the  fpleen  being  cut 
out  of  living  animals  without  any  coniiderable  injury, 

•From  the  preceding  account  of  the  fymptoms  attending  wounds 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  furgeon  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  in  fome  measure  of  the  event;  though  it  mull  always  be 
remembered,  that  wounds,  even  thofe  which  feemed  to  be  of  the 
flighted  nature,  have,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  proved  mortal, 
chiefly  by  inducing  convulfions,  or  a  locked  jaw  ;  fo  that  no 
certain  prognoftic  can  be  drawn  on  fight  of  recent  wounds.  We 
fhall  now,  however,  proceed  to  conlider  their  treatment. 

treatment  of  wounds. 

For  the  cure  of  wounds,  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the 
ancients  imagined  balfams,  the  juice  of  herbs,  &c.  to  be  a  kind 
of  fpecifics.  In  after  ages,  and  in  countries  where  balfams  are 
not  eafily  to  be  procured,  falves  have  been  fubftituted  in  their 
pUce  j  and  even  at  this  day  there  are  many  who  reckon  a  falve 
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pr  ointment  eflentially  necefTary  for  healing  the  flighted  cut.     Tt 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  cure  of  wounds  cannot  be  effected, 
nay,  not  even  forwarded  in  the  leaft,  by  ointments,  unlefs  in  par-* 
ticular  cafes  or  by  accident.  That  power  which  the  human  frame 
has  of  repairing  the  injuries  done  to  itfelf,  which  by  phyhcians  is 
called  vis  medicatrix  natures,  is  the  fole  agent  in  curing  external 
injuries ;  and   without   this   the   mod:   celebrated  baliams  would 
prove  ineffectual.      When  a  wound  has  been  made  with  a  (harp 
inftrument,  and  is   not   extenfive,  if  it  be  immediately  cleaned, 
and  all  the  extravaiated  blood  removed,  it  will  almoil  always  heal 
by  the  fir't  intention  in  a  very  fhort  time.     Indeed  the  cures  per- 
formed by  this  fimple  procefs  are  f )  furprifing,  that  thev  woud 
be  incredible  were  we  not  affured  of  their  reality  by  eye-witnefTes, 
When  this    procefs  is  either  neglected   or  proves  unfuccefsiul,  . 
there -are  three  ftages  to  be  obferved  in  the  cure  of  a  wound  :  the 
firft,  called  digeftion,  takes  place  when  the  ends   of  the  wounded 
vefleis  contract  themfelves,  and  pour  out  the  liquor  which  is  con- 
verted into  pus.     As  foon  as   this  appears,  the  fecond  ftage,  in 
which  the  flefh  begins  to  grow  up,  takes  place;  and  as  this  pro-* 
seeds,  the  edges  of  the  wound  acquire  a  fine  bluifh  or  pearl  colour, 
which  is  that  of  the  new  fkin  beginning  to  cover  the  wound  as 
far  as  the  flefh  has  filled  it  up.     This  procefs  continues,  and  the 
fkin  advances  from  all  fides  towards  the  centre,  wrhich  is  called 
the  cicatrizing  of  the   wound.     For  the   promoting  of  each  of 
thefe  procefTes,  feveral  ointments  were  formerly  much  in  vogue, 
J2ut  it  is  now  found,  that  no  ointment  whatever  is  capable  of  pro- 
moting them  ;  and  that  it  is   only  necefTary  to  keep  the  wound 
clean,  and  to  prevent  the   air  from  having  accefs  to  it.     This, 
indeed,  nature  takes  care  to  do,  by  covering  the  wound  with  a  cake 
of  coagulated  blood;  but  if  a  wound  of  confiderable  magnitude 
fhould  be  left  entirely  to  nature,  the  pus  would  form  below  the 
cruft  of  coagulated  blood   in  fuch   quantity,  that  it  would  mo  ft 
probably   corrupt,  and  the  wound  degenerate  into  a   corroding 
ulcer.     It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to  cleafe  the  wound  frequently  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a  little  ointment 
fprcad  on  foft  f craped  lint.     For  the   firft  drefling,    dry  lint  is 
ufually  applied,  and   ought   to  be   allowed  to  remain  for  two  or 
three  days,  till  the  pus  is  perfectly  formed  ;  after  which  the  oint-» 
ment  may  be  applied   asjuft  now   directed;  and   in   a  healthy- 
body,  the  wound  will  heal  without  further  trouble.     As  to  the 
ointment  employed,  it  is  almoft  indirFerent  what  it  be,  provided 
it  has  no  acrid  or  ftimuhting  ingredient  in  its  compofition. 

The  following  fimple  and  convenient  formulae  are  employed 
at  the  different  hofpitals  : 

(No.  I.)     fy,  Emplaftrum  lithargyri 

Adipis  fuillae  fing.  lib,  fs. 

Cerae  flavzc  unc.  j. 

Acnjze  lithargyri  acetati  unc?  iv. 
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In  preparing  this  cerate,  the  three  firft  ingredients  mufl  be 
melted  together,  and  when  almoft  cold,  the  water  of  acetated 
litharge  is  to  be  gradually  incorporated,  flirring  the  whole  till 
perfectly  cold. 

(No.  2.)     R  Cerae  flavae. 

Adipis  fuiilae  praeparatae  fing.  lib.  ft* 
Retinae  flavae  unc.  fs. 
Hydrargyri  fulphurati  rubri  gran.  >;v. 
(No.  3.)     }>  Lithargvri  levigati  lib,  j. 
Aceti  cong.  j. 
Saponis  unc.  viij. 
Olei  olivae.. 

Cerae  flavas  fing,  lib,  j. 
This  is  the  foap  cerate  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hofpital,  and 
adopted  lately  bv  the  College,  In  preparing  it,  the  utmoft  caution 
muft  be  ufed.  The  three  tirft  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed  to- 
gether and  boiled  gently  till  all  the  moifture  is  evaporated,  after 
which  the  wax  and  oil,  previoully  melted  together,  mud  be  added; 
The  whole  composition,  from  rirft.  to  laft,  muft  be  ineeffantly  and 
effectually  {Hired,  without  which  the  whole  will  be  fpoiled. 
This  cerate  which  was  introduced  into  practice  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pott,  is  alfo  found  to  be  a  very  convenient  application  in 
fractures,  being  of  a  verv  convenient  degree  of  adhehvenefs,  and 
alfo  poffeffmg  the  ufual  properties  of  a  faturnine  remedy. 

But  though,  in  general,  wounds  thus  eafily  admit  of  a  cure, 
there  are  fcvcral  circumitances  which  require  a  different  treats 
inent,  even  in  iimple  divihons  of  the  flertiy  parts,  when  neither 
the  membranous  nor  tendinous  parts  are  injured.     Thefe  are, 

1.  Where  the  wound  is  large,  and  gapes  very  much,  fo  that, 
if  allowed  to  heal  in  the  natural  way,  the  patient  might  be  greatly 
disrigurcd  by  the  fear.  It  is  proper  to  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound 
near  to  each  other,  and  to  join  them  either  by  adhefive  plafterf 
or  by  future,  as  the  wound  is  more  fuperficial,  or  lies  deeper. 

2.  When  foreign  bodies  are  lodged  in  the  wound,  as  when  a. 
cut  is  given  by  glafs,  occ,  it  is  neceffary  by  all  means  to  extract 
them,  before  the  wound  is  dreffed ;  for  it  will  never  heal  until 
they  are  dilcharged.  When  thefe  bodies  are  fituated  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  extracted  without  lacerating 
the  adjacent  parts,  which  would  occafion  violent  pain  and  other 
bad  fymptoms,  it  is  neceffary  to  enlarge  the  wound,  fo  that  thefe 
offending  bodies  may  be  ealily  removed.  This  treatment,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  neceffary  in  gun^fhot  wounds,  of  which  we  fhall 
treat  in  another  fcction. 

3.  When  the  wound  is  made  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  runs  for 
fome  length  below  the  fkin,  and  the  bottom  is  much  lower  than 
the  orifice,  the  matter  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  wound  wilj 
be  lodged  in  the  bottom  of  it,  where,  corrupting  by  the  heat^  it 
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will  degenerate  into  a  fiftulous  ulcer.  To  prevent  this,  we  muft 
life  comprefles,  applied  fo  that  the  bottom  of  the  wound  may 
fuffer  a  more  coniiderable  preffure  than  the  upper  part  of  it. 
Thus  the  matter  formed  at  the  bottom  will  be  gradually  forced 
upwards,  and  that  formed  at  the  upper  part  will  be  incapable  of 
defcending  by  its  weight ;  the  divided  parts,  in  the  mean  time, 
eafily  uniting  when  brought  clofe  together.  Indeed,  the  power 
which  nature  has  of  uniting  different  parts  of  the  human  body  is 
very  furprifing ;  for,  according  to  authors  of  credit,  even  if  a 
piece  of  flefh  be  totally  cut  out,  and  applied  in  a  lhort  time  after- 
wards to  the  place  from  whence  it  was  cut,  the  two  will  unite. 
That  a  part  cut  out  of  a  living  body  does  not  entirely  lofe  its  vital 
power  for  fome  time,  is  evident  from  the  modern  practice  of 
tranfplanting  teeth  ;  and  from  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Hunter's  at 
JyOndon  :  he  put  the  tefticle  of  a  cock  into  the  belly  of  a  living 
hen,  which  adhered  to  the  liver,  and  became  connected  to  it  by 
means  of  bloodr-veffels.  We  have  therefore  the  greateft  reafon 
to  hope,  that  the  divided  parts  of  the  human  body,  when  clofely 
applied  to  each  other,  will  cohere  without  leaving  any  iinus  or 
cavity  between  them.  However,  if  this  method  ihould  fail,  and 
matter  ftill  be  collected  in  the  depending  part  of  the  wound,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  make  an  opening  in  that  part  in  order  to  let  i£ 
out;  after  which  the  wound  may  he  cured  in  the  common 
way. 

4.  During  the  courfe  of  the  cure,  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  wound,  initead  of  filling  up  with  fleihy  granulations  of  a 
florid  colour,  {hoots  up  into  a  glaffy-like  fubftance  which  rifes 
above  the  level  of  the  furrounding  /kin,  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
intlead  of  laudable  pus,  a  thjn  ill-coloured  and  fetid  ichor  is  dif- 
charged.  Jn  this  cafe,  the  lips  of  the  wound  lofe  their  beautiful 
pearl  colour,  and  become  callous  and  white,  nor  does  the  cica- 
trizing of  the  wound  at  all  advance,  When  this  happens  in  a 
healthy  patient,  it  generally  proceeds  from  fome  improper  manage- 
ment, efpecially  the  making  uie  of  too  many  emollient  and  re- 
laxing medicines,  or  an  immoderate  ufe  of  balfams  and  ojntments. 
Frequently  nothing  more  is  1  equiiite  for  taking  down  this  fungus 
than  dremng  with  dry  lint  j  at  other  times  deiiccative  powders, 
fuch  as  calamine,  tutty,  ca'cined  alum,  &c.  will  be  neceffary; 
and  fometimes  red  nitrate*  mercury  mull  be  ufed,  This  laft, 
however,  is  apt  to  give  g;eat  pain,  if  fprinkled  in  its  dry  ftate 
upon  the  wound ;  it  is  therefore  mod  proper  to  grind  it  with  fome 
vellow  refin  ointment,  which  makes  a  much  more  gentle,  though 
at  the  fame  time  an  efficacious  efcharotic.  Touching  the  over- 
grown parts  with  blue  vitriol  is  alfo  found  very  effectual. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  wounded  patient  as  otherwife 
enjoying  a  ftate  of  perfect  health  ;  but  it  mult  be  obferved^ 
that  a  large  wound  is  capable  of  difordei  ing  the  fyftem  to  a  great 
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degree,  and  inducing  dangerous  difeafes  which   did   not  before 
•exift. — If  the  patient   is  ftrong  and  vigorous,  and  the  pain  and 
inflammation  of  the  wound  great,  a  considerable  degree  of  fever 
may  arile,  which    it  will  be  neceffary  to  check  by  bleeding,  low 
diet,  and  other  pans   of  the  antiphlogiftic   regimen,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  inflamed  lips  of  the  wound  and  parts  adjacent  are  to 
be  treated  with  emollient  fomentations  or  cataplaims  till  the  pain 
and  (welling  abate.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen,  when 
the  patient  is  or  a  weak  and  lax  habit,  that  the  vis  vitae  may  not 
be  1  'fficient  to  excite  fuch   an   inflammation  in  the  wound  as  is 
abfoluteiy  neeeflarv  for  us  cure.      In  this  cafe,  the  edges  of  the 
Wound  look  pale  and  foft ;  the  wound  itfelf  ichorous  and  bloody, 
without   anv  figns  of  rleihy  granulations;  or  if  any  new  fleih 
/hoots  up,  \i  is  of  the  fungous  gla/Ty  kind  above  mentioned.     To 
fuch  wounds  all  external  applications  are  vain :  it  is  neceffary  to 
frrengthen  the  patient  by  proper  internal  remedies,  among  which 
the  bark  has  a  principal  place,  until  the  wound  begins  to  alter  its 
appearance.     In   iuch  perfons,  too,  there    is  fome  danger  of  a 
heclic  fever  by  the  abforption  of  matter  into  the  body  when  the 
wound  is  larger;  and  this  will  take  place  during  thecourfe  of  the 
cure,  even  when  appearances  have  been,  at  fir  ft,  as  favourable 
as  could  be  wifhed.     This  happens  generally  when  the  wound  is 
large,  and  a   great  quantity  of  matter   formed:  for   by  this  dis- 
charge  the  patient  is   weakened;  fo  that  the  pus  is  no  fooner 
formed,  than  it  is,  by  the  abforbent  vefTels,  re-conveyed  into  the 
body,  and  feverilh  heats  immediately  affect  the  patient.     For  this 
the  beft  remedy  is  to  exhibit  the  bark  copioufly,  at  the  fame  time 
Supporting  the  patient  by  proper  cordials  and  nourishing  diet. 
Indeed,  in  general,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  the  cafe  of  wounds 
of   any   coniiderable    magnitude,    a    more    full    and    nourishing 
regimen  is  required   than  the  patient,  even  in   health,  has  been 
accuftomed  to  :  for  the  difcharge  of  pus  alone,  where  the  quan- 
tity is  coniiderable,  proves  very  debilitating,  if  the  patient  is  not 
Strengthened  by  proper  diet.     And  it  is  conftantly  found,  that  die 
cure  of  fuch  fores  goes  on  much  more  eafily  when  the  patient  is 
kept  in  his  ufual  habit  of  body,  than   when  his  fyftem  is  much 
emaciated  by  a  very  low  allowance ;  and,  Sor  the  Same  reaibn, 
purgatives,  and  whatever  elie  tends  to  weaken  the  conftitution, 
are  improper  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

Hcsmorrhagies. 

Profufe  bleeding  very  frequently  happens  in  wounds,  either 
from  a  divifion  of  one  large  artery,  or  pf  a  number  of  fmall  ones. 
Jn  this  cafe,  the  fir  ft  ftep  to  be  taken  by  the  furgeon  is  to  efredt.  a 
temporary  ftoppage  of  the  blood  by  means  of  compreflion.  He 
js  then  to  tie  up  all  the  veffels  in  cue  manner  to  be  afterwards 
gjefcribed, 
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-  When  the  principal  arteries  of  a  wound  have  been  tied,  and  a 
little  blood  continues  to  be  difcharged,  but  appears  to  come  from 
fund ry  f mall  vefiels  only,  an  experienced  furgeon  is  induced  to 
think,  that  the  neceffary  compreflion  of  the  bandages  will,  in  all 
probab  lity,  effeel:  a  total  ftoppage  of  the  haemorrhagv.  In  a 
general  oozing  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood  from  the  whole 
furface  of  a  fore,  and  when  no  particular  vefTei  can  be  diftin- 
guiihed,  there  is  a  necefiity  for  trufting  to  this  remedy  ;  but 
-whenever  an  artery  can  be  difcovered,  of  whatever  fize  it  may  be, 
it  ought  unqueilionably  to  be  fecured  by  a  ligature.  But  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  confiderable  quantities  of  blood  are  dif- 
charged, not  from  any  particular 'veflel,  but  from  all  the  fmall 
arteries  over  the  furface  of  the  fore.  In  wounds  of  great  extent, 
particularly  after  the  extirpation  of  cancerous  breafts,  and  in 
other  operations  where  extenfive  fores  are  left,  this  fpecies  of 
baemorrhagy  often  proves  very  troublefome,  by  being  exceedingly 
difficult  to  fupprefs. 

Bleedings  of  this  kind  feem  evidently  to  proceed  from  two  very 
different  and  oppofite  cauies.  ¥hjiy  either  from  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  vefiels,  or  from  an  over-degree 
of  tone  in  the  vefiels  themfelves ;  or,  perhaps,  from  a  com- 
bination of  both  thefe  caufes.  .But,  fecondly.,  luch  evacuations 
undoubtedly  happen  moft  frequently  in  luch  conftitutions  as  are 
very  relaxed  and  debilitated  ;  either  from  a  particular  ftate  of  the 
blood,  or  from  a  want  ot  tone  in  the  containing  vefiels,  or,  in 
ibme  ihftances,  from  a  concurrence  of  both, 

In  conftitutions  perfectly  healthy,  on  the  occurrence  of  wounds 
even  of  the  moft  extenfive  nature,  as  foon  as  the  larger  arteries 
are  fecuied,  all  the  fmall  vefiels  which  have  been  divided  are 
diminifhed,  not  only  in  their  diameters,  but  alfo  in  their  length  • 
in  conlequence  of  which,  they  recede  confiderably  within  the 
furface  of  the  furrounding  parts*  This  caufe  of  itfelf  would 
probably,  in  the  greater!:  number  of  inftances,  prove  fufficient  for 
refiraining  all  lofs  of  blood  from  the  fmaller  arteries.  Another 
very  powerful  agent,  however,  is  provided  by  nature  for  producing 
the  fame  effect,  From  the  extremities  of  the  divided  vefiels, 
which  at  rlift  difcharged  red  blood  only,  there  now,  in  their  con- 
tracted tfatc,  oozes  out  a  more  thin,  though  vilcid  fluid,  con- 
taining a  great  proportion  of  the  coagulable  parts  of  the  blood  ; 
and  this  being  equally  distributed  over  the  furface  of  the  wound, 
by  its  balfamic  agglutinating  powers,  has  a  very  confiderable  in- 
fluence in  refiraining  all  fuch  hemorrhages. 

When  a  tedious  oozing  occurs  in  a  patient  young  and  vigorous, 
and  where  the  tone  of  the  mufcular  fibres  is  evidently  great,  the 
moil:  effectual  means  of  putting  a  (top  to  the  difcharge  is  to  relax: 
the  vafcular  fyflem,  either  by  opening  a  vein  in  fome  other  part^ 
or?  what  gives  ftill  more  immediate  relief,  by  untying  the  ligaturo 
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on  ooe  of  the  principal  arteries  of  the  part,  fo  as  to  allow  it  to 
bleed  freely :  thofe  violent  fpafmodic  twitchings,  too,  fo  fre- 
quent after  operations  on  any  of  the  extremities,  when  they  do 
hot  depend  on  a  nerve  being  included  in  the  ligature  with  the 
arrery,  are  in  this  manner  more  effectually  relieved  than  by  any 
other  method. 

By  the  fame  means,  the  patient,  from  being  in  a  febrile  heat 
and  much  confufed,  foon  becomes  very  tranquil:  the  violent 
puliation  of  the  heart  and  large  arteries  abates,  and  the  blood  not 
being  propelled  with  fuch  impetuofity  into  the  fmaller  veffels  of 
(he  part,  they  are  thereby  left  at  more  liberty  to  retract.  In  the 
mean  time  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  exceedingly  cool  ;  wine 
and  other  cordials  mould  be  rigidly  avoided  ;  cold  water,  acidu- 
lated either  with  the  mineral  or  vegetable  acids,  ought  to  be  the 
only  drink  ;  motion  of  every  kind,  particularly  of  the  part  af- 
fedted,  mould  be  guarded  againft ;  and  the  wound  being  gently 
covered  with  foft  charpie,  ought  to  be  tied  up  with  a  bandage  fo 
applied  as  to  produce  a  moderate  degree  of  prefTure  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  divided  parts, 

As  loon  as  a  fufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  been  discharged, 
the  wound  being  d  re  fifed,  and  the  patient  laid  to  red:,  a  dofe  of 
opium,  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  iymptoms,  ought  to 
be  immediately  exhibited.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  in  all  fuch  circumitances,  much  larger  dofes  of  that  remedy 
are  neceffary  than  in  ordinary  cafes  requiring  the  ufe  of  opiates. 
Small  dofes,  inflead  of  anfwering  any  good  purpofe,  feem  fre- 
quently rather  to  aggravate  the  various  fymptoms  ;  fo  that  when- 
ever they  are  here  had  recourfe  to,  they  ought  always  to  be  given 
in  quantities  iufficient  for  the  intended  effedt. 

But  hseniorrhagies  of  this  nature  happen  much  more  fre- 
quently in  relaxed  enfeebled  habits,  where  the  folids  have  loft  part 
of  their  natural  firmnefs,  and  the  fluids  have  acquired  a  morbid 
tenuity.  In  this  cafe,  a  moderate  ufe  of  generous  wine  ought  to 
be  immediately  prefcribed  •  for  nothing  tends  fo  much,  in  fuch 
circumfrances,  to  reftrain  haemorrhagies,  as  a  well-diredled  ufe 
of  proper  cordials.  By  tending  to  invigorate  and  brace  the 
folids,  they  enable  the  arterial  fyftem  to  give  a  due  refinance  to 
the  contained  fluids;  and  have  aifo  a  conliderable  influence  .in 
refroring  to  the  fluids  that  vifcidity  of  texture,  of  which,  in  all 
fuch  inflances,  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  deprived. 

A  nourifhing  diet  alio  becomes  proper ;  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cool ;  and  the  mineral  acids,  from  their  known  utility  in 
every  fpecies  of  hasmorrhagy,  ought  alfo  to  be  prefcribed.  Reft 
of  body  is  here  alfo  proper ;  and  opiates,  when  indicated  either 
by  pain  or  fpafmodic  afFedlions  of  the  mufcles,  ought  never  to  be 
omitted. 

Together  with  thefe  remedies  adapted  to  the  general  fyfiem, 
particular  drefiings,   appropriated  to  the  ftate   of  the  parts  to 
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which  they  are  to  be  applied,  have  been  found  very  beneficial.  In 
healthy  conftitutions,  foon  after  the  difcharge  of  blood  is  over, 
the  parts  are  covered  with  a  vifcid  coagulable  effufion,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  newly  retracted  arteries  ;  but  in  conftitutions  of 
an  oppolite  nature,  where  the  folids  are  much  relaxed,  the  blood 
in  general  is  found  in  fuch  an  attenuated  ftate  as  to  afford  no 
fecretion  of  this  nature. 

To  fupply  asmuch  as  poffible  the  deficiency  of  this  natural 
balfam,  different  artificial  applications  have  been  invented. 
Dinting  the  part  with  (larch  or  wheat-flour  has  fometimes  been 
found  of  ufe,  and  gum-arabic  in  fine  powder  has  been  known  to 
anfvver  when  thefe  failed. 

Applications  of  this  kind,  indeed,  have  been  ufed  with  fuccefs 
in  all  fuch  hsemorrhagies,  with    whatever   habit    of  body    they 
happen  to  be  connected  ;  but  they  have  always  proved  more  par- 
ticularly ferviceable  in    relaxed  conftitutions,  attended  with  an 
attenuated  ftate  of  the  blood,  and  an  enfeebled  mufcular  fyftem. 
Alcohol,  or  any  other  ardent  fpirits,  impregnated  with  as  great 
a  quantity  as  they  can  diffolve  of  myrrh,  or  any  other  of  the 
heating  vifcid  gums,  may  be  here  uled  with  freedom,  though  in 
conftitutions  of  an  oppolite  nature  they  ought  never  to  be  em- 
ployed.      The    Tinctura    Benzoes  compofita    of   the    (hops,   a 
remedy  of  this  nature,  has  long   been  famous  for  its  influence  in 
fuch  cafes  :  but  that  indiscriminate  ufe  of  this  and  fimilar  appli- 
cations, which  has  prevailed  heretofore  with  fome  practitioners, 
has  undoubtedly  done  much  harm  ;  for  as  they  are  all  poffeffed 
of  very  ftimulating  powers,  they   of  courfe  tend   to   aggravate 
every  fymptom  in  wounds  connected  with  a  tenfe  ftate  of  the 
fibres,  when  much  pain,  and  efpecially  when  fpafmodic  mufcular 
affections,  prevail. 

By  a  due  perfeverance  in  one  or  other  of  the  plans  here  pointed 
out,  it  will  ieldom  happen  that  haemorrhagies  of  this  nature  are 
not  at  laft  put  a  ftop  to  :  but  when  the  contrary  does  occur,  when, 
uotwithftauding  the  ufe  of  the  remedies  recommended,  a  difcharge 
of  blood  ftiil  continues,  together  with  the  means  already  advifed, 
an  equal  moderate  preffure  ought  to  be  applied  over  the  whole 
fnrfade  of  the  fore,  to  be  continued  as  Jong  as  the  neceftlty  of  the 
cafe  feems  to  indicate. 

In  nm'fhing  the  dreffing  of  fuch  wounds,  after  the  charpie  and 
ComprefTes  have  been  applied,  a  bandage,  properly  adapted  to  the 
part,  ought  to  include  the  whole,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
produce  as  equal  a  degree  of  preffure  over  the  furface  of  the  fore 
as  poftible.  But  it  now  and  then  happens,  that  no  bandage  what* 
ever  can  be  fo  applied  as  to  produce  the  defired  effect ;  and  in 
fuch  cafes  the  hand  of  an  affiftant  is  the  only  refource  j  which 
being  firmly  applied  over  the  dreffmgs,  fo  as  to  produce  a  very 
equal  degree  of  preffure,  wili  commonly  fucceed  when  no  Other 
remedy  k  fpund  to  have  much  influence. 
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Injuries  from  blood-letting. 

Wounds  of  the  nerves,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  are  attended 
ivith  much  more  violent  Symptoms  than  thofe  where  even  con- 
siderable arteries  are  divided,  and  frequently  refill:  every  method 
of  cure  propofed  by  the  moil;  fkilful  practitioners.  In  the  fimple 
prtocefs  of  blood-letting,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  tendinous 
expanfion  called  the  aponeurofis  of  the  biceps  mufcle  is  wounded, 
or  even  the  tendon  of  that  mufcle  itfelf  is  punctured  by  the  point 
of  the  lancet ;  or  fometimes  a  nerve  which  happens  to  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  partially  divided.  Wounds  of  this  description, 
though  they  are  the  Smalleft  we  can  well  fuppofe  to  be  given,. 
are  frequently  very  dangerous  and  difficult  of  cure.  It  fometimes 
immediately  happens  on  the  introduction  of  the  lancet,  that  the 
patient  complains  of  a  moft  exquiiite  degree  of  pain  ;  and  when  this 
occurs,  we  may  reft  a  flu  red  that  either  a  nerve  or  tendon  has 
been  wounded.  On  fome  occafions,  by  proper  management, 
fucli  as  evacuating  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  blood  at  the  orifice 
newly  made,  by  keeping  the  part  at  perfect  reft,  and  preserving 
the  patient  in  3s  cool  a  ftate  as  poflible,  the  pain  at  rirft  com- 
plained of  will  gradually  abate,  and  at  laft  go  off  entirely,  with- 
out any  bad  confequence  whatever.  At  other  times,  however, 
this  pain,  which  occurs  inftantaneoufty  on  the  introduction  of 
the  lancet,  inftead  of  abating,  begins  Soon  to  increafe ;  a  full- 
nefs,  or  fmall  degree  of  Swelling,  takes  place  in  the  parts  con- 
tiguous to  the  wound  ;  the  lips  of  the  fore  become  Somewhat 
hard  and  inflamed  •,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours  or 
fo  from  the  operation,  a  thin  watery  ferum  begins  to  be  dis- 
charged at  the  orifice. 

If,  by  the  means  employed,  relief  is  not  foon  obtained,  thefe 
Symptoms  generally  continue  in  nearlv  the  fame  ftate  for  two  or 
.  perhaps  three  days  longer.  At  this  time,  the  violent  pain  which 
at  rirft  took  place  becomes  ftill  more  diftrefling ;  but  inftead  of 
being  Sharp  and  acute  as  before,  it  is  now  attended  with  the 
fenfation  of  a  burning  heat,  which  ftill  goes  on  to  increafe,  and 
proves,  during  the  whole  cburfe  o{  the  ailment,  a  Source  of 
conftant  diftrefs  to  the  patient.  The  fullnefs  and  hardneSs  irt 
the  lips  oS  the  wound  begin  to  increafe,  and  the  Swelling  in  the 
neighbouring  parts  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  member. 
The  parts  at  laft  become  exceedingly  tenSe  and  hard  ;  an 
erysipelatous  inflammatory  colour  frequently  appears  over  the 
whole  Surface  ;  the  pulSe,  by  this  time,  has  generally  become 
very  hard  and  quick;  the  pain  is  now  intenSe  ;  the  patient  ex- 
ceedingly reftlels  ;  twitchings  of  the  tendons  occur  to  a  greater 
or  leSs  degree  ;  on  Some  occafions,  a  locked  jaw  and  other  con- 
vulfive  affections  Supervene;  and  all  thefe  Symptoms  continuing 
toincrefe,  it  moll  frequently  happens,  that  the  torture  under 
which  the  patient  has  been  groaning  is  at  lull  .terminated  1*\ 
death. 
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Different  opinions  have  prevailed  refpecting  the  caufe  of  thele 
fymptoms.  By  fome  they  have  heen  imputed  to  wounds  of  the 
tendons*  By  others  the  tendons  are  fuppofed  to  be  fo  entirely 
deftitute  of  fenfibilitv,  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  producing  fo 
muchdiftrefs  ;  fp  that  wounds  of  the  nerves,  they  confider,  On  all 
fuch  occafions,  as  the  true  caufe  of  the  various  fymptoms  we 
have  mentioned. 

One  or  other  of  thefe  ideas  continued  to  be  the  only  fource  for 
explaining  the  various  phenomena  found  to  occur  in  this  malady* 
till  a  different  opinion  was  fuggefted  by  tnfc  late  ingenious  Mr< 
John  Hunter*  This  writer  fuppofes,  that  all  the  dreadful  fymp- 
toms found  now  and  then  to  be  induced  by  the  operation  of  blood- 
letting, may  be  more  readily  accounted  for  from  an  inriamed 
flate  of  the  internal  furface  of  the  vein^  than  from  any  other 
caufe.  Such  a  flate  of  the  vein  he  often  traced  in  horfes  that 
died  of  fuch  fymptoms  from  venefedtion,  and  the  fame  appear- 
ances have  fometimes  occurred  alfo  in  a  human  body.  On  oher 
occafions,  inflammation  having  in  this  manner  been  once  excited, 
has  been  known  to  terminate  in  fuppuration  ;  and  the  matter  thus 
produced  being,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  carried  to  the  hearty 
Mr.  Hunter  fuppofes  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  death  may  have  been 
induced  by  that  caufe  alone. 

There  can  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  fa 61  held  forth  by  Mr* 
Hunter,  that  in  fuch  inftances  the  vein  in  which  the  onhce 
has  been  made,  lias  frequently,  after  death,  been  found  greatly 
inflamed  :  but  however  ingenious  his  arguments  may  be  for  con- 
cluding that  the  ftate  of  the  vein  is  the  original  caufe  of  all  the 
bad  fymptoms  enumerated,  and  although  we  mull:  allow  that  f.  ch 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  a  vein  muft  have  a  confiderabie  in- 
fluence in  aggravating  the  various  fymptoms  previoully  induced  by 
other  cauies;  yet  we  may  very  fairly  conclude,  *hat  it  could  not 
probably,  in  any  one  inftance,  be  able  to  account  with  laJsfaction 
for  their  firftprodu6tion. 

In  many  inftances  the  patient,  at  the  very  inftant  of  the 
operation,  feels  a  very  unufual  degree  of  pain.  In  fome  cafec, 
the 'violence  of  the  pain  is  almoft  infupportable.  Now  this  we 
can  never  fuppofe  to  have  been  produced  by  the  mere  puncture 
of  a  vein  ;  for  although  the  coats  of  veins  are  not,  perhaps, 
entirely  deftitute  of  feeling,  yet  we  know  well  that  they  are  not 
endowed  with  fuch  a  degree  of  feniibility  as  to  render  it  probable 
fuch  intenfe  pain  could  ever  be  induced  by  their  being  pun6tured 
in  any  way  whatever.  This  inflamed  ftate  of  the  veins,  there- 
fore, as  detected  by  Mr.  Hunter  after  death,  muft  be  confidered 
rather  as  being  produced  by,  than  as  being  productive  of,  fuch 
affections  ;  and  that  fuch  ailments  (hould  frequently  produce  an 
inflammation  of  the  contiguous  veins,  is  a  very  probable  con- 
jecture.    In   the  courfe   of   forty-eight   hours   or   fo   from  the. 
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Operation,  when  the  febrile  fvmptoms  are  juft  commencing  fudi 
a  degree  of  hardnefs  and  evident  inflammation  is  induced  over  all 
the  parts  contiguous  to  the  orifice,  that  it  would  be  furprifin^ 
indeed,  if  the  vein,  which  is  thus,  perhaps,  entirely  furrounded 
with  parts  highly  inflamed,  mould  efcape  altogether.  We  /hali 
therefore  proceed  upon  the  fuppofition  of  this  inflamed  (late  of 
the  veins  being  a  confequence  rather  than  the  caufe  of  fuch  ail- 
ments ;  and  oH  courfe  we  now  revert  to  one  or  other  of  the 
opinions  long  ago  adopted  on  this  fubject,  that  all  the  train  of  bad 
fy-mptoms  found  on  fome  occafions  to  fucceed  venefection,  pro- 
ceed either  from  the  wound  of  a  nerve  or  of  a  tendon* 

That  a  partial  wound  of  a  nerve  will  now  and  then  produce 
very  diftreffing  fvmptoms,  no  practitioner  will  deny  :  but  it  has 
"been  attempted  to  be  mown,  that  tendons  are  almoft  totally 
deftitute  of  feniibility  ;  and  it  lias,  therefore,  been  fuppofed,  that 
their  being  wounded  can  never  account  for  the  various  fymptorns 
known  to  occur  in  fuch  cafes.  There  is  great  reafon,  however, 
to  think,  that,  in  different  inftances,  the  fame  train  of  fymptorns 
have  been  induced  by  different  caufes  ;  that  in  one  inftance  a 
wounded  nerve,  and  in  others  pricks  of  the  tendons,  have 
cccaiioned  them,  as  we  have  already  fuppoied. 

We  fhall  now  defcribe  the  method  of  curing  the  wound.  la 
craer  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  confequent  inflam- 
mation and  other  fvmptoms  which  ufually  enfue,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  blood  mould  be  immediately  difcharged  at  the  orifice 
juft  made:  the  limb,  for  feveral  days  at  leaft,  ought  to  be  kept 
in*  a  ftate  of  perfe£t  reft,  care  being  at  the  fame  time  taken  to 
keep  the  mufcles  of  the  part  in  as  relaxed  a  ftate  as  poffible  :  the 
patient  ihould  be  kept  cool ;  on  a  low  diet ;  and,  if  neceffary, 
gentle  laxatives  ought  to  be  adminiftered. 

When,  norwithftanding  thefe  means,  the  fvmptoms,  inftead  of 
diminishing,  rather  become  more  violent ;  if  the  lips  of  the  orifice 
turn  hard  and  more  inflamed,  if  the  pain  becomes  more  con- 
siderable, and  efpecially  if  the  fuelling  begins  to  fpread,  other 
remedies  come  then  to  be  indicated.  In  this  Irate  of  the  com** 
plaint,  topical  blood-letting,  bv  means  of  leeches,  applied  as 
rear  as  poffible  to  the  lips  of  the  wound,  frequently  affords  much 
relief;  and  when  the  pulfe  is  full  and  quick,  it  even  becomes 
neceflary  to  evacuate  large  quantities  of  blood,  bv  opening  a. 
vein  in  fome  other  part. 

The  external  applications  ufually  employed  in  this  ftate  of  the 
complaint  are  warm  emollient  fomentations  and  poultices.  In 
limilar  affections  of  other  parts,  no  remedies  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  would  probably  be  found  more  fuccefsful,  but  in 
the  complaint  now  under  confideration,  all  fuch  applications, 
inftead  of  being  productive  of  any  advantage,  rather  do  harm. 
1  he  heat  of  the  part  is  here  one  of  the  moft  diftrefiing  fymptomsj 
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and  warm  emollient  applications  rather  tend  to  augment  thii 
foul  ce  of  iineafinefs.  The  lips  of  the  wound,  alfo,  are  rendered  ftill 
more  hard,  fwelled,  and  of  courfe  more  painful ;  and  the  fwelling  of 
the  contiguous  parts  is  increafed.  The  belt  external  remedies  are 
cooling  aftringent  applications.  The  parts  chiefly  affected  being 
covered  over  with  cloths,  wet  with  very  cold  water,  or  a  folution 
of  vitriolated  zinc,  and  Goulard's  cerate  on  lint  applied  next  the 
wound,  are  kept  more  cool  and  eafy  than  by  any  other  remedy* 
The  febrile  fymptoms  which  occur  muft  at  the  lame  time  be  at- 
tended to,  by  keeping  the  patient  cool,  on  a  low  diet,  preserving  a 
lax  flate  of  the  bowels;  and,  if  neceffary,  farther  quantities  of 
blood  ought  to  be  evacuated. 

On  account  of  the  violence  of  the  pain,  which  is  fometimes 
fo  exceffive  as  to  deftroy  entirely  the  patient's  reft,  opiates  ought 
to  be  freely  exhibited ;  and  when  twitchings  of  the  tendons  and 
other  convulfive  fymptoms  fupervenc,  medicines  of  this  kind 
become  ftill  more  necefTary.  In  order,  however,  to  have  a  proper 
influence  in  this  ftate  of  the  complaint,  opiates  ought  to  be  given 
in  very  full  dofes  j  otherwife,  inftead  of  anfwering  any  good  pur- 
pofe,  rhey  conitantlv  tend  to  aggravate  the  different  fymptoms,  not 
only  by  increa ling  the  heat  and  reitleffnefs,  but  by  having  an  evi- 
dent influence  in  rendering  the  fyftem  more  fufceptible  than  it  was 
before,  of  the  pain  and  other  diftreffing  effects  produced  upon  it 
by  the  wound. 

It  often  happens,  however,  either  from  neglecting  the  wound 
or  from  improper  treatment,  thatall  thefe  remedies  are  had  recuurfe 
to  without  any  advantage  whatever:  the  fever,  pain,  and  fwelling 
of  the  parts  continuing,  convulfive  affections  of  the  mufcles  at  laft 
occur,  all  tending  to  indicate  the  mod  imminent  danger.  In  this 
fituation  of  things,  if  we  have  not  immediate  recourle  to  fome  ef- 
fectual means,  the  patient  will  foon  fall  a  victim  to  the  diforder ; 
and  the  only  remedy  from  which  much  real  advantage  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, is  a  free  and  extenlive  divifion  of  the  parts  in  which  the 
orifice  producing  all  the  mifthief  was  at  firft  made.  We  know 
well,  from  the  repeated  experience  of  ages,  that  much  more  pain 
and  diftrefs  of  every  kind  is  ufually  produced  by  the  partial  divilion 
either  of  a  nerve  or  of  a  tendon,  than  from  any  of  thole  parts  being 
at  once  cut  entirely  acrofs.  Now  the  intention  of  the  operation 
here  recommended,  is  to  produce  a  complete  divifion  of  the  nerve 
or  tendon  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  wounded  by  the  point  of  the 
lancer,  and  which  we  confider  as  the  fole  caufe  of  all  the  fubfequent 
diftrefo 

This  operation  being  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  pain,  and 
being  put  in  practice  for  the  removal  of  fymptoms  from  which  it 
is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  perfuade  the  patient  that  much  danger  can 
occur,  all  the  remedies  we  have  mentioned  mould  be  £rtt  made 
trial  of  before  it  is  propofed  :  but,  at  the  lame  time,  care  ought 
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to  be  taken  that  the  diforder  is  not  allowed  to  proceed  too  far  be- 
fore we  have  recourfe  to  it ;  for  if  the  patient  mould  be  pievioufly 
much  weakened  by  (he  feverilh  fvmptoms  having  continued  violent 
for  any  length  of  time,  neither  this  remedy,  nor  any  other  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  would  probably  have  much  influence. 
So  foon,  therefore,  as  the  courfe  already  prescribed  has  been  faii'Jr 
tried,  and  is  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  effects  expected  from  ir, 
we  ought  immediately  to  have  recourfe  to  a  free  divihon  of  the 
parts  chiefly  affected,  by  which  means  the  urgent  fvmptoms  will 
gradually  fublide  and  the  patient  obtain  a  cure.  By  this  operation 
we  fiiould  endeavour  to  divide  the  nerve  entirely,  by  making  a 
pretty  deep  inciiion  in  the  flefh  a  little  above  the  wound  made 
in  blood-letting.  There  have  been  inftances  where  the  moll 
violent  fymptoms  have  been  fuddenly  relieved,  by  an  ihcifion  acrofs 
the  arm,  and  that  not  a  very  deep  one.  This  (hows  evidently,  that 
in  thefe  cafes,  the  maladv  has  been  occalioned  by  the  partial 
divifion  of  a  nerve.  The  difficulty  of  finding  out  the  nerve  fo  af- 
fected, however,  renders  this  operation  fomewhat  more  difficult, 
and  even  dangerous,  than  it  would  otherwife  be,  and  therefore  the 
following  directions  for  the  performance  of  it  will  be  neceffary. 

Haying  provided  againft  any  accident  from  the  divifion  of  the 
artery,  by  applying  the  tourniquet,  make  an  inciiion  in  the  ex- 
ternal integuments,  fo  large,  that  you  are  fure  the  wounded  nerve 
or  tendon  rauft  be  within  it:  Then  gradually  and  cautioufly 
make  flight  and  (hallow  incifions  in  the  cellular  and  mufcular 
fubftance,  until  the  wounded  nerve  is  fairly  cut  thiough;  t  king  all 
poffible  care  to  avoid  the  larger  veins,  arteries,  and  tendons.  In 
this  manner  we  muft  proceed,  it  the  patient  is  not  relieved  fooner, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  periofteum  itfe'f.  If  the  patient,  even  by  this 
fevere  incifion,  finds  no  relief,  the  tendon  next  to  the  wounded 
vein  muft  be  divided  alio;  but  there  is  no  inuance  on  record  where 
fuch  a  divifion  has  been  neceflarv  ;  and  this  renders  it  pf<  b  hie, 
that  the  fymptoms  which  have  been  enumerated  proceed  moil  fre- 
quently, if  not  always,  from  the  wound  of  a  nerve. 

Treatment  of  ruptured  Tendons. 

Wherever  a  wounded  or  ruptured  tendon  may  be  fituated,  the 
limb  (hould  be  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  mod  readi- 
ly admit  of  the  retracted  ends  of  the  tendon  being  brought  nearly 
together;  and  when  in  this  fituation,  the  mufcles  of  the  whole 
limb  in  which  the  injury  has  happened  muft  be  tied  down 
with  a  roller,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  all  kinds  of  exertion 
during  the  cure,  endeavouring  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  parts 
eafy  and  relaxed.  Thus,  in  a  wound  or  rupture  of  the  tendon  of 
tlie  rectus  mufcle  of  the  thigh,  the  patient's  leg  fhould  be  kept  as 
much  as  poilible  ftretched  out  during  the  cure,  while  the  thigh, 
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fhould  be  in  fome  degree  bent,  to  relax  the  mufcie  itfelf  as  far  a$ 
poffibie. 

In  fimilar  afFcc"t.ions  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  the  knee  mould  be 
kep  conftanuy  bem,  to  relax  the  mufcies  of  the  leg;  and  the  foot 
ihould  be  ft; etched  out,  to  admit  of  the  ends  of  the  ruptured  tendon 
being  brought  nearly  into  com  ait.  A  roller  mould  be  applied 
with  a  ft  m:  efs  quite  fuffic-ent  for  fecuring  the  mufcies  and 
tendons  in  this  iituation  ;  but  care  mull  be  taken  to  prevent  it 
from  impeding  the  circulation.  With  this  view,  fine  foft  flannel 
fhould  be  preferred  either  to  linen  or  cotton;  for  being  more 
elaitic,  it  more  readily  yields  to  any  fwelling  with  which  the  limb 
may  be  attacked. 

The  late  Dr.  Monro  was  the  firft  who  gave  any  accurate  di- 
rections for  the  treatment  of  rupture  in  the  large  tendons,  and  it 
is  perhaps  given  with  more  precifton,  from  his  having  himfelf  ex- 
perienced the  effects  of  this  misfortune  in  the  tendo  Achillis. 

He  ufed  a  foot  fock  or  flipper,  made  of  double-quilted  tickings 
and  left  open  at  the  toe;  from  the  heel  of  which  a  ilrap  went  up 
above  the  calf  of  the  leg.  A  ftrong  piece  of  the  fame  materials 
went  round  the  calf,  and  was  fattened  with  a  lace.  On  the  back- 
part  of  this  was  a  buckle,  through  which  the  (trap  of  the  foot- 
fock  was  pa£Fed,  by  which  the  caif  could  be  brought  down,  and 
the  foot  extended  at  pleafure.  Befldes,  there  was  a  piece  of  tin 
applied  to  the  fore-part  of  the  \tg^  to  prevent  the  foot  from  getting 
into  any  improper  pofture  during  fleep»  After  propofmg  to  walk, 
he  put  on  a  ihoe  with  a  heel  two  inches  deep;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  expiration  of  five  months  that  he  ventured  to  lay  afide  the  tin 
plate;  and  he  continued  the  life  of  the  high-heeled  fhoe  for  two: 
years.     The  whole  apparatus  is  reprefented  in  Plate  IV.  fig.  I02» 

From  this  treatment,  a  knowledge  may  be  formed  of  the  treat- 
ment neceflfarv  to  be  followed  in  the  laceration  of  tendons  of  other 
parts  oi  the  body. 

Wounds  of  the  Thorax* 

In  treating  on  Wounds  of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and  vifcera,  we 
fhali  avail  ourfelves  of  the  very  judicious  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Latta,  who  has  wiitten  with  great  and  acknowledged  ability  on 
thefeiubjee?:1. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax,  he  obferves?  is  much  lefs  deep  in  the 
fore,  than  the.  back  part,  being  enlarged,  bo-.h  behind  and  on  each 
£de,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  attached  to  the  ribs,  and  firft 
•veitebix  <  f  .me  loins.  Any  wound  therefore  palling  cither  through 
the  right  or  left  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abd.unen,  called  the 
hypochondria,  mull,  at  the  fame  time,  enter  the  cavity  of  the  tjio- 
jax.  The  whole  cavkv,  lined  with,  a  Arm  membrane,  called  the 
pleura,  is  alfo divider  into  twocavities,  by  the  m:diaftinum,  which  is 
.firmly  attached  to  the  fternuai  throughout  its  whole  length,  run-* 
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*nng  acrofs  the  diaphragm,  directly  through  the  middle,  and  firm-* 
]y  attached  in  it?  back  part  to  the  fpine.  This  membrane  is 
formed  by  a  duplicative  of  the  pleura,  which  in  the  back  part  is 
refolved  into  its  two  original  laminae,  in  order  to  allow  a  paffaga 

•  for  the  cefophagus  and  aorta  afcendens.  The  heart,  furroundvd 
by  the  pericardium*  occupies  a  confiderable  part  of  the  anterior 

•  and  middle  part  of  it,  in  the  left  fide*  lying  nearly  in  a  tranfverfe  di- 
rection* The  remainder  of  the  left  fide  of  the  thorax  is  hiled 
with  two  lobes  of  the  lungs  ;  and  the  whole  right  fide  of  it  is  tilled 
■with  three  lobes  of  the  lungs,  befides  the  large  blood  veffels, 
thoracic  duct,  and  thymus,  la  a  healthy  ftate  of  the  body,  the 
lungs  are  entirely  detached  from  the  pleura  coftalis  $  however,  in  a 
•very  high  degree  of  inflammation,  fuch  as  in  pleurify  and  perip- 
neumony,  adhefions  frequently  take  place^  and  thefe  are. often  not 
only  very  firm,  but  very  extenfive* 

The  thorax  is  a  part  very  liable  to  be  wounded  ;  and  the 
wounds  which  are  inflicted  upon  it  are  of  four  different  kinds,  1. 
Thofe  which  oaly  divide  the  (kin  and  cellular  membrane,butneither 
penetrate  the  cavity*  nor  fracture  the  ribs  or  fternum.  2.  Thofe 
which)  befides  the  (kin*  cellular  fubftance,  and  mufcles,  penetrate 
alfo  the  pleura,  but  without  any  injury  to  the  lungs,  or  other  tho- 
racic vifcera.  3.  Where  not  only  the  cavity  is  penetrated,  but  fome 
of  the  vifcera  are  wounded.  4.  Such  as,  penetrating  the  fkin,  cel- 
lular fubftance*  andmufcles,  fracture  the  ribs  or  fternum,  and  then 
patting  through  the  pleura,  injure  alfo  the  vifcera.  Of  each  of 
thefe  we  fhall  treat  in  order. 

I.  Superficial  Wounds  of  the  thorax,  which  only  pierce  the  mte- 
guments,  may  eafily  be  diilinguifhed  from  tke  others,  by  tracing 
the  direction  of  the  wound  from  its  entrance  to  its  exit,  either  by 
the  fingers,  or  a  large  bougie,  which  is  preferable  to^any  metalline 
probe.  In  thefe  no  air  can  be  drawn  into  the  thorax  during  the 
time  of  infpiration,  nor  expelled  during  expiration,  fo  as  to  impede 
the  motion  of  the  lungs,  as  is  thecafe  with  other  wounds  where  the 
cavity  is  penetrated.  Thefe  wounds  are  feldom  attended  wit; a  any 
danger,  and  will  always  heal  as  en  illy  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  In  fuch  wounds,  we  ought  generally  to  enlarge  the  moft  de- 
pendent orifice  for  feveral  inches,  by  which  means  the  matter  will 
always  have  a  proper  vent ;  and  anv  extraneous  bodies  may  eafily 
be  got  out,  or  difcharged  along  with  the  matter.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  wound  only  palTes  through  the  fkin  and  cellular  mem- 
brane,without  pafling  below  any  of  the  mufcles,  and  when  the 
wound  is  not  very  extenhve,  we  ought  at  once  to  lay  it  open 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed 
biftoury  and  a  directory,  d renin g  it  with  mild  foft  dreflings 
throughout  the  whole  length,  until  it  begin  to  granulate  from 
the  bottom.  In  the  fame  way  we  are  to  treat  inched  wounds; 
and,  as  foon  as  the  granulations  are  thoroughly  formed  over 
&e  whole  furface,  the  fides   of  it   ought  to  be   brought,  Into 
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Contact,  and  kept  fo  by  adhefive  {traps.  But  it  is  obvious,  (hti 
when  any  wound  pafTes  under  tne  mufrles  that  cover  the  thorax, 
and  has  an  exit  at  fome  diftance  from  rhe  entrance,  no  incifion 
ought  to  be  made,  further  than  to  enlarge  the  mod  dependent  open- 
ing, to  give  vent  to  the  matter,  or  any  extraneous  bodies  that 
may  be  lodged  in  the  wound*  Many  chirurgical  writers  have  re- 
commended the  ufe  of  fetons  in  wounds  of  this  kind  ;  but  no  pru- 
dent furgeon  will  venture  to  introduce  a  feton  through  the  body 
of  ahy  mufcle,and,fhouldanyonedo  lo,  he  will  foonbemadefenfible 
of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  by  the  violent  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, and  tenfion,  which  mull:  unavoidably  enfue.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms,  indeed,  are  commonly  fo  fevere,  without  the  ufe  of  any  fe- 
ton, that  it  requires  our  utmoft  exertions  to  keep  them  within 
bounds.  A  feton,  may,  indeed,  be  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  wounds 
which  only  penetrate  the  cellular  fubflance,  and  wheie  there  is  a 
probability  that,  by  laying  open  the  whole  wound,  we  fhould 
expofe  too  great  a  furface.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  we  mav  conve- 
niently dimimfh  thefize  of  the  fkain  every  day,  when  a  full  and  free) 
fuppuration  has  taken  place,  as  has  already  been  directed;  and  thus 
the  wound  will  be  cicatrized  in  a  very  ihort  time.  But  where 
the  mufcles  are  wounded,  we  mud  apply  warm  poultices,  emolli- 
ents, &c.  in  order  to  procure  a  free  and  plentiful  fuppuration. 
After  this  has  continued  for  fome  time,  and  the  pain  diminifhes, 
together  with  the  inflammation  and  tenfion,  and  every  extraneous 
body  is  certainlv  removed,  we  mull  drefs  both  openings  regularly 
with  mild  applications,  putting  above  them  a  linen  comprefs,  of 
fufficient  length  to  cover  the  whole  ilnus,  and  of  the  ^breadth  of 
feveral  inches,  fecming  the  whole  with  a  roller,  four  inches  broad, 
put  round  the  thorax  pretty  firmly ;  only  not  fo  as  to  afreet  the 
motion  of  the  ribs,  or  caufe  any  impediment  in  the  patient's 
breathing.  The  roller  mud. be  fupported  by  a  fcapulary  put  over 
the  fhoulders,  and  pinned  to  it  wherever  neceflfary. 

In  this  way  we  may  certainly  cure  every  finuous  ulcer  which 
does  not  run  very  deep,  where  the  patient  is  healthy,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  a  good  confidence,  and  where  every  fymptom  of  inflamma- 
tion has  fubfided,  and  the  matter  been  diminithed  in  quantity- 
Where  thefe  circumdances  concur,  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few 
days  the  wound  wiil  be  completely  healed,  without  the  help  of 
either  tents  or  fetons.  But  if  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  fhould 
run  high,  we  mud  endeavour  to  alkiy  them  by  blood-letting,  ge- 
neral and  topical,  according  to  the  (Irength  of  the  patient ;  and  the 
regimen,  both  with  refpedr.  to  food  and  drink,  mud  be  of  the  an- 
tiphlogidic  kind.  Fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  may  be  given 
freely,  and  the  bowels  kept  moderately  open  by  fome  gentle  lax- 
ative ;  but  all  animal  food,  as  well  as  heating  liquors,  mud  be 
ftric~tly  prohibited.  Motion  of  every  kind  alfo  mud  be  avoided ; 
and  if  a  tickling  cough  fhould  come  on,  it  mud  be  allayed  by  opiate. 
draughts. 
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t.  Wounds  which  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  but  wtihout 
any  wound  of  the  vilccra,  though  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
former,  are  lei's  fo  than  where  the  vifcera  are  likewife  injured. 
Thev,  however,  require  great  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  ihe 
furgeon,  during  the  courfe  of  their  cure.  But,  before  we  proceed 
farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is 
always  entirely  full,  whether  the  perfon  infpiies  or  expires  ;  nay, 
even  after  death,  they  continue  to  till  the  cavity  as  completely  as  be- 
fore. But  when  any  fmall  wounds  are  made  between  the  rib  ,  fo  as 
to  penetrate  the  intercoftal  muffles  and  pleura,  by  which  means  the 
•air  is  admitted  to  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  then  the  longs  imme- 
diately collapfe  on  that  fide  where  the  wound  is,  and  the  face  be* 
ween  them  and  the  pleura  is  filled  with  air  ;  but  in  fuch  caies,  it  is 
eviJent  that  the  wound  can  be  but  of  fmall  extern ,  for  if  it  pie.c^S 
deep,  it  muft  reach  fome  of  the  vifcera  ;  and  if  it  extend  to  any  dif* 
tance,  eitner  upward  or  downward,  one  ofthrribs  muft  of  courfebe 
broken.  The  only  way  in  which  a  wound  ot  tiiis  kind  can  b  iariicled, 
is  by  a  fmall  fword,  or  other  pointed  weapon  ;  or  p  (Tibly  by  a  very 
fmall  piftol  bullet  pafling  between  the  ribs,  and  flopping  juft  when 
it  has  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  I[  may  be  known  to 
have  done  fo,  by  the  ruining  in  of  air  by  the  wound  during  the 
time  of  infpiration  ;  or,  if  the  wound  is  large,  it  may  be  examined 
by  the  fingers,  which  previous  to  this  ought  always  to  be  dipped 
in  olive  oil.  But  if  the  wound  be  too  fmall  io  allow  of  fuch  exa» 
initiation,  we  muft  employ  a  bougie,  well  oiled,  for  the  purpofe, 
for  metal  probes  ought  never  to  be  introduced  into  frelh  wounds, 
efpccially  fuch  as  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen. 
They  mould  never,  indeed,  be  made  ufe  of  in  any  cafe  but  with 
the  utmoft  caution  ;  and  only  where  we  expec~l  to  meet  with  cari- 
ous bones,  or  with  fome  hard  and  foreign  fubftances. 

3.  Wounds  of  the  cheft  extending  10  the  Jungs  are  known  by 
the  air  rufhing  out  through  the  wound  on  inspiration,  and  entering 
the  caviry  of  the  thorax  in  the  time  of  expiration,  A  confiderable 
quantity  of  blood,  gcneiallv  mixed  wkh  air,  flows  out  of  the  wound, 
and  a  quantity  of  blood  of  me  fame  kind  is  expecloratedby  coughing; 
a  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  fometimes  emphytema,  being 
the  concomitants  of  the  other  fymptoms.  Thefe  wounds  are 
always  attended  with  great  danger,  1.  On  account  of  the  lofs  of 
blood,  which  flows  out  in  g?eat  quantity,  as  the  whole  blood  of  the 
hocly  paffes  through  ihe  lungs,  2.  From  the  number  and  fize  of 
the  verTels  wounded ;  and  the  deeper  the  wound,  the  greater  is  the 
danger,  and  very  often,  indeed  for  the  moft  parr,  fqcli  injuries  ter- 
minate fatally  ;  and  in  all  caies  where  the  patient  is  of  a  difeafed 
habit,  or  in  the  leaft  intemperate^  we  may  venture  to  fay  that  he 
"Will  not  furvive. 

Indeed,  in  wounds  of  the  lungs  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
patient  inftantly  to  fink  under  the  lofs  of  blood,  and  expire  in  a 
fcw  minutes  after  tlie,  wound  is  received  j  or,  if  he  does  not}  hi* 
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{length  is,  for  the  mod  part,  exhaufted  by  the  formation  of 
abfceffe.s  in  different  pans  of  the  breaft.  T/iefe  bring  on  heclic 
fever,  with  copious  iweats  in  the  night-time,  particularly  about  the 
head,  brealT,  and  arms.  A  copious  purulent  diarrhoea  likewife 
comes  on,  attended  with  twiftings  about  the  navel  before  each.  | 
evacuation;  and  after  thefe  fymptoms  have  continued  for  feme 
time,  the  mine  will  be  alio  found  to  depoilt  a  large  quantity  of  pus, 
by  all  which  the  unhappy  patient  is  at  laft  deftroyed.  But  in  . 
peoj,-ie  of  good  habit,  and  who  live  temperately,  there  are  in- 
fiances  of  wounds  in  the  breaft  having  been  cured  where  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  has  been  quite  penetrated  from  one  fide  to  the  other ; 
though  the  treatment  has  been  the  fame. 

In  hemorrhagy  fiom  wounds  of  this  kind,  the  only  artery  we 
can  fecure   is   tne  intercoftal,  which  alio  may  be  injured  by   a 
iimple  fracture  of  the  ribs,   though  the  lungs   be  not  wounded; 
and,  on    the  other   hand,   it  may    not   be  wounded,  though  the 
fubftance  of  the  lungs  be  injured.     This  arterv  is  but  fmali,  and 
it  is  fometimes  very  difficult  to  flop  the  bleeding  of  it,  on  account 
of  its  running  for  fome  way  in  a  fmall  groove  in  the  bone.       In 
order  to  flop  the  haemorrhage,  we  muft  make  a  free  external  inci- 
(ion,  by  means  of  which   we  can  have  accefs  to  the  wounded 
veffel  ;  and,  if  the  rib  happens  to  be  broken,  we  may  thus  alfo  be 
enabled  to  remove  any  of  the  fplinters.      After  the  wounded  part 
of  the  bleeding  veffel  is  brought  into  view,  we  muft  pull  it  out,  by 
means  of  the  tenaculum,  endeavouring  to  pufh  the  point  of  the 
inftrument  between  the  rib  and  artery,  piercing  at  lad  both  fides 
of  the  veffel  with  it,   which  will  enable  us  to  feparate  it  from  the 
bone  and  tie  it  up  in  the  ufual  manner.     Jnflead  of  ufmg  the  te- 
naculum,  however,  we  may  flop  the  bleeding  with  the  fine  pow- 
der of  agaric  ;    and   having  afterwards  removed  every  extraneous 
body,  and  evacuated,  as    far   as    poffible,  the  blood  which   has 
flowed  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  we  muft  cover  up,  not  only 
the   wounded  part  of  the  artery  with  fmall  doffits  of  lint,  but  the 
fides  of  the  wound  muft  be  brought  together,  and  covered  with  a 
piafter  jpread   with    any    mil  1  oi fitment  fo  completely,    that  no 
air.  can  have  accefs  to  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.    In  order  to  pre* 
vent  the, difficulty  of  breathing  and  anxiety  that  always  take  place, 
in  cafes-  of  this  kind,  the  patient  muft  be  defired  to  make  an  heavy 
and  full  infp  r  <tion  ;  and,  as  foon  as   this  is  done,  the  fkin  muft 
be  brought  uver  the  wound,   fo  as  to  cover  it  completely,  if  pofli- 
ble,  during  the  time  of  expiration  ;  and,  by  repeated  trials  of  this 
kind,  the  air  will  at  laft  be  expelled  from  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
After  this,  the  wound  muft  be  exactly  clofed,  by  bringing  the  lips 
of  it  into  contact,  and  fecuring  them  in  that  pofition   by  flips  of 
adhefive  piafter.     The  whole  muft  afterwards  be  fupported  by  a 
broad  bandage  of  linen,  put  feveral  times  round  the  body,  and  re- 
tained in  their  places  by  a  fcapulary.      Every  degree  of  attention 
jrnuft  be  paid  to  prevent  the  admiifioa  of  air,  the  formation  of  mate 
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ter,  the  lodgment  of  blood,  ferum,  &e.  which  very  frequently  take, 
place  in  wounds  of  the  thorax ;  for  thefe  never  fail  to  pioduce  anx- 
iety, difficult  breathing,  and  other  alarming  and  dangerous  fymp- 
toms.     That  this  niay.be  accomplished,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
bid  on  a  bed,  in  fuch  a  podure,  that  the  wound  may  be  the  mod 
dependent   part  of  the  cheft  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,    we  mud 
elevate  the  under  part  of  the   body,   when  the  wound  is  in  the 
upper  part   of  the  ched,  or  near  the  middle,  and  deprefs  it  when 
the  lower  part  is  wounded  ;   and  thus  we  may  eafily  avoid  any 
collection  of  extravafated  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  and, 
if  the  furgeon  be  careful,  at  every  drefiing,  to  evacuate  any  quan- 
tity  of  matter  that  may  be  there,  and  to  prevent  the  admiflion  of 
air  into  the  thorax,  there  will  never  be  any  occadon  for  making 
any  oilier  opening  than  that  of  the  wound  itfelfi      Openings  in 
this  part  of  the  body,  indeed,  even  though  made  with  the  utmod 
caution,  are  always  attended  with   great  danger;   being  nothing 
elie  th  .  n  making  new  wounds,  each  of  which  may  be  productive 
of  ail  the  bad  confequences  of  the  others;  and,  therefore,  we  ought 
to  ufe   every  endeavour,  to  evacuate   the  blood,   or   matter,   by 
putting  rhe  body  in  the  pofture  already  deicribed.     It  is  neceilary 
to  the  cure  of  this  kind  of  wounds,  that  the  patient  be  kept  very 
quiet,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  fubdued  by  plentiful  blood- 
letting,   a  cooling  diet,  and  a  itiphlojad'C  regimen.     The  drink 
ought  not  only  to  be  of  the  cooling  kind,  but  alfo  mucilaginous, 
and  the  belly  ought  to  be  kept  regularly  open  by  mild  purgatives. 
The   cough  and  reftlefTnefs  mult  be  appealed  by   opiates  ;  and 
thus,   if  the  injury  has  not  been  fo  great  that  the  vital   powers 
cannot  repair  it,  the  patient  will  at  Jail  get  tree  from  all  his  com- 
plaints, and  the  wound  will  heal  up  ;    but  we  mnft  never  allow  it 
to  heal,  whilft  a  particle  of  extravafated  blood  or  other  extrane- 
ous matter  remains. 

3.  Where  the  wound  pa£es  into  the  lungs,  the  difcharge  of  blood, 
both  by  the  mouth  and  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  will  riot  ceaie 
on  the  tying  up,  or  otherwife  (lopping  the  flux  from  the  interco- 
ftal  artery;  for,  as  all  the  blood  of  the  body  pafles  through  the 
lungs,  it  is  evident,  that  even  the  fmalled  vefTels  of  that  part, 
when  ruptured,  mud  bleed  very  impetuouilv  ;  and  if  many  of 
them  are  dedroved  at  once,  the  patient  mud  inevitably  die.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  discharge  from  the  lungs  can  be  mitigated, 
is  by  copious  blood-letting  frequently  repeated,  and  by  keeping  the 
patient  as  cool  as  poffible.  If  it  is  trie  dimmer  feafon,  all  the  win- 
dows of  his  apartment  mud  be  kept  open  ;  his  food  ought  to  be 
of  the  lighted  and  mod  cooling  kind  ;  and,  if  it  is  the  feafon  of 
ripe  fruits,  he  ought  to  ufe  them  freelv*  In  other  feafons  of  the 
year,  he  mud  live  modly  upon  boned  or  baked  fruits,  but  ought 
feldom  to  tade  of  the  pade  in  which  thev  are  baked  ;  and,  it  is  al- 
mod  unnecefTary  to  mention,  that  the  dricled  attention  mud  be 
paid  to  quietnefs  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  that  any  didurb* 
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ance,  cither  of  body  or  mind,  muPr  be  carefully  avoided.  Cough* 
ing  muft  be  avoided j  a>,d  fuch  medicines  exhibited  as  are  calcu* 
loted  to  prevent  it.  The  mod  proper  for  this  purpofc  are  thofe 
compofed  of  opium,  joined  with  feme  muciiage  of  gum-arabic,  or 
any  other  fofteninr  pectoral.  He  mull:  not  be  allowed  to  fpeak  ; 
and  every  method  muft  be  uled  to  place  the  patient  fo  that  the 
wound  may  be  the  mod:  dependent  part  of  the  body  ;  and  thus  any 
coliedbon  of  matter  or  blood,  that  may  be  formed  between  the 
pleura  and  lungs,  or  in  the  lungs  themfelves  when  wounded, 
will  generally  be  evacuated  through  the  aperture. 

As  the  grtateft  danger  attends  wounds  of  this  kind,   it  is  plain 
that  the  utmoft  caution  mud  be  ufed  in  dreffing  them.     At  every 
time  the  dreffings  are  taken  off,  we  mud  endeavour  to  evacuate 
any  blood  that  may  have  collected  during  the  interval  ;  and,  as  it 
muft  alwc  ys  be  uncertain  whether  a  large  or  fmall  quantity  has, 
been  colle^.td  in  any  given  time,  it  is  alio  evident  that   no  rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  frequency  of  dreffing.      The  only  way 
by  which  we  can  regulate  our  conduct  in  this  matter,  is  by  th$ 
quantity  of  matter  difcharged  at  each  time,  and  the  relief  that  is 
thereby  given;  and  therefore,  when  the  breathing  again  becomes; 
very  difficult,  and  the  patient  greatly  diftrefled,  we  muft  again  give, 
relief  by  dreffing  the  wound  and  evacuating  the  fluid.     By  carer 
fully  attending  to  this,  as  well  as  to  every  other  thing  t  hich  may 
occur  in-wounds  of  this  kind,  the  difcharge,  in  an  healthy,  voung 
fubjeel,  will  foon  begin  to  diminiih,  the  wound  in  the   iubftance 
of  the  lungs  will  alfo  begin  to  heal,  and  wilt  at  laft  cicatrife.     In 
general,  however,  in   all  wounds  o:   the  lungs,  flight  adhefions 
take  place  betwixt  them  and  the  pleura  5   particularly  if  due  care 
has  been  taken  to  evacuate  the  ma.tcr  as  fa  ft  as  it  was  collected  ^ 
and  by  means  of  this  adhefkn  we  may  eafilv  obferve,  whether  the 
wound  in  the  lungs  heals  up  properly  or  not.      When  we  fincj 
that  the  internal  wound  is  completely  healed,  we   ought  nex$ 
to  promote  the  cure  of  the  external  one,  by  drawing  it  together. 
as  much  as  we  can  ;  and,  unlefs  in  very  extraoidinary  cafes,  we 
need  not  doubt  of  its  foon  cicatrizing  in  like  manner. 

The  bed  way  of  evacuating  any  collection  of  blood  or  matter 
whivh  may  take  place  in  the  cavity  ot  the  died  from  internal 
cau'es,  will  be  noticed  when  we  fpeak  of  paracentefis  of  the  tho- 
rax. We  fhall  now  coniider  the  proper  mode  or  treatment  to  be 
obferved  in  thofe  abfeeftes  of  the  lungs  called  by  phyficians  vomi- 
ca. Thefe  are  collections  of  matter  formed  in  the  fubdance  of 
the  lungs  themselves,  bit  without  any  opening,  either  external 
or  internal,  fo  that  the  matter  can  neither  be  difcharged  bv  the 
mouth,  or  through  any  external  opening  of  the  integument,  nor 
even  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  till  they  become  at  times  very 
large.  The  firft  fymptoms  of  a  vomica  are  coldnefs  and  fhiver- 
ing,  attended  with  great  debility,  particularly  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities.     A  flight  cough  comes  on,  attended  with  fome  pain  'a\ 
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one  of  the  fides.  This  pain,  in  general,  Is  at  firft:  confined  to  4, 
particular  fpot,  lb  well  defined,  that  the  patient  can  point  it  out 
with  his  ringer.  The  coldnefs  and  (faivering  are  by  degrees 
fucceedd  bv  heat,  rcftleflhefs,  and  a  troublefome  cough,  ai tended 
with  a  contiderahl  pain  on  every  inspiration.  During  this  ftage  of 
the  difeafe,  we  mull  attempt  the  patient's  relief  by  general  blood- 
letting ;  and  if  this  does  notanfwer  the  purpofc,  recourfe  rauft  be 
had  to  cupping,  with  fcavifkation.  We  ought  alio  to  apply 
blifters  frequently;  and  endeavour,  by  foft  pectorals,  in  which  the 
tincture  of  opium  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  compofition,  to 
allay  the  cough.  The  following  is  recommended  by  Mr, 
J^atta : 

(Nof  1.)     §,  Mucilag.  gum.  Arab.  |  iv. 
Aq.  cinnamom.  5  lis. 
Succ.  limon.  5  iij. 
Syr.  commun.  §  v. 
Aq.  fontan,  §  lis. 
Tinct.  Opii.  gtt:  lxxx.  Mifce. 
A  tablefpoonful  of  this  may  be  ilowiy  fwallowed  at  any  timd 
when  the  cough  is  troublefome,  and   will  generally   prove  ufc- 
ful. 

In  thefe  cafes  the  pulfe  is  always  very  quick,  feldom  lefs  than 
I2o  in  a  minute  ;  and  if  the  other  iymptoms  iucreafe,  particularly 
the  teazing  cough,   attended  with  the  fixed  pain  in  that  particu- 
lar part  of  the  cheft,  we  are  certain  either  that  the  patient  is  in  a 
confirmed  phthifis^  or  that  a  vomka  is  forming.      The  ilgn  of  a 
conriimed  phthifis  is,  when  the  p  in  is  more  largely  difFufed  over 
the  cavity  of  the  cheft.,   and  the  cough  moft  fevere  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  the  expectora- 
tion falls  to  the  bottom   of  a   bafon  with  water  :  and  it  differs 
from   the  vomica  in  this,  that  the  matter  is  not  collected  into 
one  bag,  but  difperfed  in  feveral   fmall  abfeeffes  like  fuppurated 
glands  ;  and  which  indeed  they  really  appear  to  be,  for  on  compar- 
ing   them  with  the  glands  of  the  mefentery  when  fcrophulous, 
and  in  a  ftate  of  fuppuration,  no  difference  can  be  obierved  be- 
tween them.     The  vomica,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  an  abfeefs 
in  the  lungs,  confined  to  a  particular  fpot,  marked  by   a  conllant 
fixed  pain,  (imilar  to  thofe  collections  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
If  the  vomica,  fortunately,  fliouid  break  into  the  bronchia?,  a 
vaft  quantity  of  matter  will  be  evacuated  by  the    mouth,  not 
without  danger  of  iuffbeation  to  the  patient ;  but  if  he  efcape 
this  nrft.  danger,  all  the  matter  in  the  abfeefs   will  by  degrees   be 
fpit  up,  and  the  lore  will  heal,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
During  all  the  time  that  this  is  going  on,  however,   the  patient 
mufl  be  kept  extremely  quiet;  he  muft  not  be  allowed  to  fpeak, 
and  his  food  muft  be  light,  and  eafy  of  digeftion  ;  the  cough  mull 
5?e  kept  under  by  anodynes,  and  the  room  ought  to  be  rather 
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<cool  than  otherwife.  As  foon  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  he 
drughi  to  take  fome  exercife  in  a  chaife  •  and  when  his  expectora- 
tion is  cdtifiderably  diminifned,  as  well  as  his  ftrength  increafed, 
he  may  then  remove  to  fome  part  of  the  country  where  the  air  is 
iulubrious  and  temperate,  until  he  perfectly  recovers. 

In  this  way  Mr.  Latta  fucceisftilly  treated  five  people,,  each  of 
whom  Had  a  large  vomica,  as  appeared  by  the  quantity  of  matter 
they  fpit  up;  and  in  four  months  from  the  firft  evacuation  they 
>were  perfectly  cured,  and  have  continued  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupt- 
ed (late  of  health  ever  fince.  But  in  fome  others  which  fell 
tinder  his  care,  the  termination  was  lefs  favourable.  Three  of 
fhofe  were  fuffccated  by  the  immenfe  quantity  of  matter  contain- 
ed in  the  vomica,  and  expired  inftantly  on  its-  burfting. '  In  an- 
other he  performed  the  operation  for  the  empyema,  and  thus  faved 
the  patient.  tC  From  the  obfervations  I  have  made  upon  thcfe 
four  (fays  he),  during  the  time  that  the  abfcefs  was  forming,  I 
think  we  might  form  fuch  a  prognotis  as  would  enable  us  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  fuffocation,  by  allowing  them  to  burft  of 
themfelves,  and  fave  the  patient.  The  three  who  expired  inftantly 
upon  the  burfling  of  the  cyft,  had  laboured  under  fymptoms  of 
a  vomica  for  more  than  fix  months,  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour 
to  allay  them.  After  the  fymptoms  of  a  complete  formation  of 
matter  had  taken  place,  it  appeared  evident  to  me,  that,  for  a 
long-  time,  the  abfcefs  continued  to  increafe  before  it  burft. 
This  was  indicated  by  the  following  figris  :  I.  Bv  the  ceffation 
of  the  acute  pain  in  the  fide,  2.  The  regular  return  of  flii  eririg 
fits,  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  3.  The  increafe  an  1  fpreading 
of  the  dull  pain,  4.  The  cough  becoming  more  and  more  uou-» 
Mefome  on  the  fmalleft  motion  ;  and,  5.  From  an  uncommon 
degree  of  oppreffion  in  the  fide  where  the  pain  was  feited,  ancj 
which  conftantly  increafed  as  the  abfcefs  feemed  to  increafe,,  At 
laft  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  in  which  the  abfcefs  war,  feemed  to  be 
aimed:  entirely  confumed  and  formed  into  purulent  matter. 

u  Irl  thefe  three  patients,  it  was  remarkable,  that  "11  of  them 
were  able  not  only  to  fit  up,  but  even  to  walk  about  their  rooms, 
till  ju-ft  before  the  fatal  moment,  when  the  abfcefs  burft.  Then- 
complaints,  during  the  whole  time,  were  tolerable,  except  when 
attacked  by  fevere  fits  of  coughing.  One  of  them,  a  feal  engrav* 
er,  and  a  man  of  great  per fonal  ftrength,  followed  his  bufinefs, 
though  frequently  advifed  to  the  contrary,  till  the  very  moment  of 
his  death.  All  of  them  were  generally  affected  with  a  fevere  fit 
of  coughing  in  the  morning,  upon  fitting  up  in  bed,  and  in  one 
of  thefe  this  gentleman  expired.  For  three  weeks  before  his 
death,  he,  as  well  as  the  others,  had  been  fo  weak,  that  he  could 
not  walk  more  than  twice  acrofs  his  room  at  a  time;  but  notwith* 
{landing  this,  as  his  buiinefs  kept  him  conftantly  in  a  fitting 
pofture,  he  continued  to  work  till  he  died,  as  has  been  already  ob«* 
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fbrvcd.  On  opening  his  bodv  after  death,  a  large  abfcefs  was  found,  _ 
which  had  burft  into  the  bronchix,  and  difcluiged  fuch  a  quanti- 
ty  ck  matter  as  to  fill  the  trachea  completely.  It  occupied  raoft 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs,  particularly  the  under  and  bask  part 
of  it.  He  had  often  diftincTtlv  marked  on  the  outfrte  tiie  place 
where  the  pain  was  mo  ft  fevere  ;  and  here  I  found  the  abfcefs 
very  thin,  and  only  covered  by  the  pleura,  which  indeed  was  a 
little  thicker  than  ordin  try.  All  around  ihis,  both  above  and  be- 
low, the  matter  feeined  to  have  waited  the  fubttance  of  the  lobe, 
until  at  laft  it  had  penetrated  deep  enough  to  erode  fome  of  the 
large  branches  of  the  bronchiae,  and  thus  difcharged  itfelf,  at  once, 
in  fuch  a  quantity,  as  to  till  the  trachea,  and  futrocate  the  patient. 
The  place  he  had  pointed  out  during  his  lifetime  as  the  feat  of 
the  pain,  and  where  I  afterwards  found  the  abfcefs  thinneft,  was 
about  two  inches  nearer  the  fpine  than  the  left  breaft,  directly  in 
the  fpace  between  the  latiflimus  dorh  and  the  pectoral  mufcle  ; 
and  here  it  is  evident  that  the  abfcefs  might  have  been  f  fely  open- 
ed, fo  as  to  difcharge  the  matter  externally.  In  one  of  the  other 
cafes  the  abfcefs  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  undermoft  lobe,  or* 
the  left  fide,  and  the  pain  had  its  feat  rather  forward,  and  about 
two  inches  be^ow  the  part  where  the  point  of  the  heart  is  felt  to- 
ftrike  on  the  fide.  The  ahfcel6  was  alfo  very  large  and  thin 
towards  the  ribs  ;  but  had  likewife  penetrated  fo  deep  into  the 
fubftance  of  the  lobe,  as  to  erode  the  bronchial  veffels,  and  .thus, 
by  the  quantity  of  the  difcharge,  to  fuffbeate  the  patient  in  aa 
inftant. 

c'  In  the  third  patient,  the  abfcefs  was  feated  in  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  right  fide,  and  the  pain  was  feated  about  the  middle  of  the 
thorax,  at  about  an  equal  diitance  from  the  fternum  and  fpine. 
The  abfcefs,  in  this  cafe,  was  alfo  very  large,  and  h  d  deftroyed  a 
confiderable  p?.rt  of  the  lobe  -,  the  pleura  being  (till  almcft  the 
only  part  that  kept  the  matter  from  flowing  out  into  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax.  In  none  of  the  three  cafes  did  the  pleura  adiiere 
to  that  part  of  it  which  lines  the  ribs  ;  but,  from  the  extreme 
thinnefs  of  that  part  of  the  abfcefs  which  lay  next  the  ribs,  it  was 
evident,  that  had  an  opening  been  made  in  the  centre  of  the  place 
'where  the  pain  wis  felt,  anil  a  trocar  been  pulhed  into  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  lungs,  we  could  not  have  failed  to  evacuate  the  mat- 
ter to  the  relief  of  the  patient,  for  a  time  at  lead,  by  fecuring  the 
canula  in  its  place,  fitting  it  with  a  cork,  and  carefully  preventing 
the  admiflion  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time  we  allowed  a  free  vent  to  the  matter,  we  had  alfo  a 
great  chance  of  affecting  a  radical  cure  :  but  though  in  thefe 
three  cafes  I  ufed  every  argument  1  could  think  of  with  my  patients 
to  allow  me  to  give  them  this  laft  and  only  chance  for  their  lives* 
i  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  fubnrit  to  it. 

81  The  fourth  cafe,  where  the  patient  recovered,  was  not  a|/ 
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tended  with  more  favourable  fymptoms  than  in  thofe  who  die<J. 
For  fix  months  he  had  laboured  under  fymptoms  of  a  vomica  in 
the  inferior  lobe  of  the  lungs  on  the  right  fide ;  and  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  perfuade  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  of 
the  neceffity  of  performing  an  operation  for  evacuating  the  matter, 
he  chearfully  agreed  to  fubmit  to  if.     He  was  men  laid  upon  a 
table  on  his  back,  with  the  right  fide  turned  towards  a  clear  light; 
an  hair  mattrefs  being  put  under  him  that  he  might  lie  the  more 
eafily.     That  the  proper  place  in  which  to  make  the  perforation 
might  be  difcoverecl,  his  right  fide  was  a  little  railed,  and  fopported 
by  pillows,  one  below  the  ihoulder,  and  another  below  the  haunch. 
Having  fecured  him  in  this  pofition,  I  made  an  incihon  between 
the  two  firft  falfe  ribs,  nearly  at  an  equal  diflance  from  the  fpine 
and  enfiform    cartilage,   about  two   inches   in   length*     Having 
divided  the  fkin  and  cellular  fubftance  at  one  ftroke  of  the  fcalpel, 
I  continued  the  incifion  through  the  ferratus  mufcle  alio  for  about 
the  fame  fpace  ;  after  which,  I  cautioufly  divided  the  intercoftal 
mufcle,  continuing  the  incifion  down  to  the  pleura,     reeling  this 
membrane  very  tenfe,   and  being  unwilling  to  admit  air  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  I  did  not  perforate  the  pleura  with  a  lancet, 
but  introduced  a  trocar  of  a  flat  fhape,  and  deeply  grooved,  fo  as  to 
allow  the  matter  to  pafs  along  it  as  foon  as  I  mould  penetrate  the 
abfcefs.     Having  pufhed  the  inftru'ment  a  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  through  the  pleura,  the  matter  began  to  flow  freely  through 
the  groove;  on  which,  withdrawing  the  flilette,  I  pufhed  the  canula, 
about  an  inch  farther,  without  any  pain  to  the  patient;  and,  as  the 
matter  Hill  continued  to  flowcopioufly,  IfoondrewofFabout  apouncj 
of  it,  of  the  colour  and  confidence  of  thick  yellow  cream.   I  then 
(lopped  the  flow  of  the  matter,  by  putting  a  cork  in  the  canula  ; 
and  fecured  it  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  piece  of  tape  put  round 
the  cheft,  and  over  each  fhoulder.     The  fides  of  the  wound  were 
then  drawn  as  clofe  to  the  canula  as  poflible,  by  means  of  adhefive 
firaps,  and  the  patient  was  covered  up  where  he  lay,  for  fix  hours; 
after  which  I  took  out  the  cork,  and  again  allowed  fix  ounces  of 
matter  of  the  fame  kind  to  flow  cut,     By  thefc  evacuations  the 
patient  found  his  breathing  much  relieved,  and  the  pain  diminished; 
and  during  the  night  he  ilept  better  than  he  had  done  for  many 
days  before. 

a  During  the  firft  four  days,  I  drew  off  about  12  ounces  of 
matter,  morning  and  evening,  but  never  drew  off  the  whole  at 
once.  For  this  I  had  two  reafons :  1.  That  I  might  prevent,  in 
fome  degree,  too  great  a  dilatation  of  the  vcfTels  of  the  lungs  by 
reafon  of  the  preffure  pf  the  matter  being  taken  off  from  them ; 
and,  1.  To  prevent,,  in  the  mofl  effe&uai  manner,  the  admiffion 
of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  By  perfevering  in  a  ftri& 
regimen^  the  patient's  health  continued  to  amend  daily,  $ad  thf 
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tlifcharge  of  matter  gradually  to  diminifti,  fo  that  in  three  montha 
from  the  time  of  the  operation  the  interna'  abfeefs  was  completely 
healed,  and  the  external  wound  entirely  filed  up. 

The  canula  employed  was  one  perforated  with  large  holes  on 
each  fide  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top.  Hence  the  'matter  could 
enter  the  tube  in  every  direction  ;  and.  from  its  being  furnilhed 
with  an  oval  head,  convex  to  the  intei:o(tal  mufcles,  and  concave 
on  the  outer  part,  it  was  impoflible  fo/  it  to  fall  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.  The  fiat  fide  being  ne^t  to  the  ribs,  it  might  be* 
pullied  up  to  the  very  head,  without  any  danger  to  the  patient. 
The  introduction  of  one  of  ihefe  canula s  will,  doubtlefc,  not 
only  prevent  the  wound  from  clofirg,  but  give  a  free  discharge  to 
the  matter  as  fall:  as  it  is  formed.  Abfeefs  in  the  lungs  is  not  a 
nec<  ffarv  confequence  of  their  being  wounded,  but  arifes  from 
the  external  orifice  of  the  wound  not  keening  open  until  the 
matter  is  di  charged,  and  the  whole  finus  in  the  lungs  completely 
filli  d  up.  VVheie  this  is  hot  the  cafe,  matter  collects  in  that  part 
of  the  internal  wound  which  was  not  completely  healed  up. 
By  degrees  this  increases  ;  and  we  know  that  it  does  fo  by  the 
increafe  of  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  fide,  im- 
mediately under  the  cicatrix  o'  the  old  wound  ;  and  both  thefe 
fymp'oms  are  conftantly  augmented  by  lying  upon  the  oppofitc 
fide.  Frequent  rigors  take  place,  with  exacerbations  morning 
and  evening,  quick  pulfe,  and  hectic  fweats.  Thefe  fymptoms 
fully  thow  that  matter  has  bem  formed  a  fecond  time  •  and  the 
quantity  of  it  will  always  be  in  fome  meafure  indicated  by  the 
violence  of  the  fymptoms,  aid  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  in 
collecting.  In  fuch  cafes,  tie  patient  mult  evidently  be  in  great 
danger  ;  and  this  danger  can  only  be  removed  by  making  a  frefh 
opening,  and  allowing  the  matter  to  difcharge  itfelf.  For  this 
purpofe,  an  inciiion  is  to  he  made  in  the  integuments,  of  about 
two  inches  long,  continuing  it  down  through  the  intercoftai 
mufcles  to  the  pleura,  and  the  trocar  iu  ft  defcribed  pa  fled  into  the 
abfeefs,  which  will  be  known  by  the  difcharge  of  the  matter  along 
the  groove. 

When  circumftances,  however,  demand  an  operation  of  this 
kind,  we  muft  not  difcharge  all  the  thaiUr  at  ence.  It  ought 
always  to  be  evacuated  by  degrees,  to  prevent  the  too  great  ex- 
panhon  of  the  veffels,  after  the  prefTure  of  the  matter  is  taken  off". 
Jt  is  evident,  that,  for  the  purpofe  of  evacuating  the  matter,  no 
tents  can  ever  be  ^s  ufeful  as  .lie  canula  we  have  recommended; 
for,  when  this  is^  ufed,  we  may  eafily  prevent  any  quantity  of  air 
from  entering  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  which  is  always  found  to 
be  pernicious  when  admitted  hto  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body. 
On  the  contrary,  when  we  make  ufe  of  a  tent  in  any  wound,  the 
air  muft  certainly  have  admiflion.  It  is  evidently  impoliiblc  that 
we  can  cure  a  wound  of  any  depth  Without  fome  contrivance  to 
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prevent  the  parts  from  healing  externally  before  the  cavity  is  filled 
up.  In  gunfhot  wouids,  particularly  in  the  fiernum,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary,  in  outer  to  extract  all  foreign  fubftances,  to  take 
out  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  bone  by  means  of  a  large  trepan  ; 
by  which  means  we  alfo  give  vent  to  whatever  quantity  of  matter 
is  afterwards  formed*  When  this  ?s  done  (which  is  to  be  ac- 
complifhed  in  the  ftme  manner  as  in  trepanning  the  cranium), 
the  wound  oueht  to  be  caiefully  covered  up  from  the  air*  and  the 
patient  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  wound  the  mod 
dependent  part  of  the  cheft,  by  which  means  all  the  blood,  ferum, 
&c.  extravaiuted  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  will  find  a  ready 
outlet. 

Wounds  of  the  Abdomen* 

If  wounds  of  the  teguments  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  happen  Co 
t)e  fuffici*  ntly  large  to  admit  tta  finger,  we  can  exactly  determine 
their  depth  ;  and  as  this  cavity,  as  well  as  the  thorax,  is  always 
quite  filled)  we  may  always  knew  by  the  protrufion  of  fome  part 
of  the  bowels,  whether  the  ccvity  be  penetrated  or  not.  We 
may  alfo  judge  pretty  well  of  tip,  depth  of  the  wound,  from  the 
direction  in  which  it  was  inflicted.  It  is  not  common  for  any 
great  haemorrhage  to  enfue  fron  wounds  which  only  affect,  the 
integuments  of  the  abdomen,  as  the  only  artery  of  any  confe- 
quence  in  thefe  parts  is  the  epgaftric,  which  runs  upon  the 
interior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen,  parallel  to  the  rectus 
mufcle.  If  this  vefTel  happens  to  be  divided,  we  muft  take  it  up 
as  quickly  as  pofiible  by  the  tenaculum ;  and,  if  we  are  certain 
that  the  wound  has  not  perforated  the  cavity,  we  muft  inftantly 
bring  the  fides  of  it  together  by  futjres,  or  by  means  of  adhefive 
jftraps  j  and  keep  them  in  that  poiiion  till  it  be  completely  cica- 
trized. But  if  the  wound  is  of  confiderable  extent,  and  the 
mufcles  alfo  divided,  we  mull:  take  as  much  care  as  pofiible  to 
prevent  the  patient  from  moving  his  body,  left  fome  of  the  bowelf 
ihould  be  forced  out  through  the  wound  along  with  the  perito- 
naeum ;  for  this  membrane' is  extremely  dilatable,  and  may  be 
extended  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  allow  almoft  all  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  to  protrude,  without  there  happening  any  rupture  of 
its  own  fubftance. 

This  inconvenience  indeed  is  very  liable  to  happen,  unlefs  great 
care  be  taken,  both  by  the  patient  and  furgeon.  The  proper 
method  of  avoiding  it  is  by  fupporting  the  mufcles  during  the 
whole  of  the  cure,  by  means  of  a  ftrong  flannel  bandage  put 
twice  or  thrice  round  the  body.  The  inflammation  muft  be  kept 
down  by  all  pofiible  methods,  and  the  antiphlogistic  plan  rigidly 
employed. 

it  is  very  pofiible  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  thofe  of  th§ 
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thorax,  that  the  cavity  maybe  juft  penetrated,  without  injury  to 
any  of  the  vifcera  ;  and  there  are  indeed  many  inftances  where  thg 
integuments  of  this  cavity  have  been  laid  open  for  a  confideiablc 
way,  without  any  wound  in  the  bowels  •,  and  the  fame  thing  alio 
may  happen  in  wounds  of  frnaller  extent.  The  danger  in  triofe, 
wounds  arifes  not  from  the  injury  done  to  the  integuments,  but 
from  the  aecefs  of  the  external  air,  which  always  raifcs  a  violent 
inflammation,  when  it  has  aecefs  to  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body. 
Hence  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  wounds  which  penetrate  the 
abdomen  to  put  on  no  dangerous  appearances  at  fir  ft,  and  yet  often 
terminate  fatally.  The  danger  of  fuch  wounds,  however,  may 
arife,  not  only  from  the  aecefs  of  external  air,  but  from  bad  ma- 
nagement of  the  external  wound.  It  may  proceed  from  a  ne<*Iecfc 
of  clofing  up  the  wound,  fo  as  to  keep  the  air  imrrjediately  out  of 
the  cavity.  This  muft  be  done  in  wounds  of  (mall  extent,  by 
drawing  together  the  fides  by  means  of  adhefive  platters,  and  then 
covering  the  wound  with  pledgets  of'  caddice,  dipped  in  JVade 's 
baljc/m,  which  will  fo  effectually  exclude  the  air,  that  the  bowels 
cannot  be  any- way  affected..  But  mould  they,  before  the  fur- 
geon  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  this,  happen  to  be  affected 
by  the  air  admitted  during  the  lime  of  inflicting  the  injury, 
or  immediately  after,  we  muft  endeavour  to  remove  the  inflamma- 
tion by  a  diligent  application  of  all  the  medicines  proper  for  the 
purpofe,  and  which  have  been  enumerated  under  the  heads  of 
Inflammation  and  hernia.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  repeated  and  large 
blocd-lettings,  and  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and  applied  to 
the  belly,  are  particularly  ufeful.  Emollient  injections  are  likewife 
lifeful;  and,  after  the  inflammatory  fyrr.ptoms  have  been  in  fome 
meafure  overcome,  we  may  adminifter  anodyne  clyfters  with  the 
greateft  advantage.  Thus  every  inflammation  affecting  the  fur- 
face  of  the  inteftines  may,  with  proper  perfeverance,  be  fubdued  ; 
and  it  is  evident  from  the  fymptoms  attending  the  enteritis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  where  it  terminates  in  fuppuration 
and  death,  that  the  matter  is  collected  only  in  very  fmall  calamities 
on  the  furface  of  the  fmall  guts,  forming  a  kind  of  inflammatory 
crutt  upon  them ;  which  even  glues  the  different  portions  of  the 
gut  to  one  another,  though  no  collection  of  any  confequence  is  ever 
majde  within  the  cavity  of  the  beiiy, 

The  inflammation  thus  excited  feldom  terminates  in  large 
abfcefTes,  but  in  what  are  called  ferous  exfudations,  which,  on  the 
fu:  face  of  the  inteftines,  appear  like  matter;  inducing  death  only 
by  the  adhehons  which  take  place  through  all  the  convolutions  of 
the  guts,  producing  a  tendency  to  mortification  at  the  fame  time. 
In  all  Wounds,  therefore,  which  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  abjdo- 
men,  our  hrft  care  muft  be,  after  having  tied  up  any  veiTel  \vhic 
bleeds  to  a  confiderable  degree,  to  bring  the  edges  Of  the  wound  as 
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clofe  together  as  pofiible,  and  retain  them  in  that  pofition  by  mean^ 
of  the  twifted  or  interrupted  futures.  Having  provided  feveral 
long  and  flat  threads,  well  waxed,  with  a  needle  upon  each  end, 
and  having  threaded  as  many  needles  as  we  think  neceflary,  the 
patient  is  to  be  laid  upon  his  back,  with  the  breech  and  fhoulders 
fomewhat  raifed,  fo  that  we  may  relax,  as  much  pofiible,  all  the 
nrufcles.  The  protruded  intcftines  are  then  to  be  reduced ;  the 
furgeon  is  to  introduce  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  about  half 
an  inch  within  the  wound.  He  then  introduces  the  point  of  the 
needle  immediately  on  the  outfide  of  the  peritonaeum,  pufhing  it 
forward  between  that  membrane  and  the  mufcles,  for  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  external  edge  of  the  wound.  Having 
thus  carefully  introduced  all  the  ligatures,  both  on  the  one  fide  of 
the  wound  and  the  other,  he  muft  caufe  the  afliftant  to  fupport  the 
fides  of  it  in  clofe  contact  with  each  other,  while  the  furgeon  ties 
each  ligature  with  a  running  knot,  through  fhe  whole  extent  of 
the  wound,  keeping  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  between  the 
Hitches ;  after  which,  a  large  pledget,  fpread  with  emollient  oint- 
ment, is  to  be  laid  over  the  whole  wound,  keeping  the  parts  all  firm 
by  means  of  a  bandage  of  thin  flannel. 

The  patient  muft  now  be  put  to  bed,  and  kept  very  quiet ;  his 
food  muft  be  of  the  lighted  kind,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms 
relieved,  as  foon  as  they  occur,  by  blood-letting,  and  other  proper 
methods.  Indeed,  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  alrnoft  the  whole  cure 
depends  upon  blood  letting,  ufed  in  a  judicious  manner  ;  but  where 
the  wound  is  very  fmall,  it  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  draw  it 
together  by  adheiive  ftraps ;  particularly  if  we  apply  a  roller  over 
the  whole  ;  the  proper  methods  for  preventing  inflammation  being 
had  recourfe  to. 

It  has  beenfaid  that,  in  wounds  of  this  kind,  the  fymptoms 
fometimes  terminate  in  large  collections  of  matter  within  the  ab- 
domen, and  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  matter  lies  very  deep.  _But 
this  we  apprehend  occurs  but  feldom ;  collections  of  matter,  appa^ 
rently  in  the  abdomen,  being  generally  connected  with  the  kidney, 
liver,  or  fome  other  v'feus,  and  at  laft  breaking  outwardly. 

Another  and  more  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  kind  of  wounds  is 
where  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  penetrated,  and  part  of  the 
contents  have  protruded  through  the  wound.  When  this  happens, 
the  danger  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  time  the  bowels  have 
been  expofed  to  the  air ;  for  which  reafon,  we  muft  return  the 
protruded  parts  as  quickly  as  pofiible.  Care  muft  be  taken, 
however,  that  they  be  not  foiled  with  any  filth  or  heterogeneous 
matter;  and  to  avoid  this,  we  muft  wafh  them  with  warm  milk,  or 
with  warm  water,  if  there  be  no  milk  at  hand.  This  being  done, 
the  patient  muft  be  laid  upon  his  back,  in  fuch  a  pofition,  that  all 
the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  may  be  relaxed,  by  which  the  return  of 
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the  inteflines  will  ^  facilitated;  but,  if  they  fhould  flill  be  found 
to   protru 'e,  we  mu.t  endeavour  to  return  that  part  which   lies 
near-ft  the  wound;  anJ,  as  f  >on  as  any  portion  begins  to  go  Hack, 
the  whole  will  follow  '.1  a  very  (hort  tj  ne.      No  fart    • 
ment  of  the  wound  wi      renefaliy  be  found   n  c  ffa  y     but,   if  it 
unexpectedly   fhould..  the     md  r  part     '  the    v        ;   -nu;  eafily  be 
enlarged,  and  ;hen  the  bo .         y:\^,i  laiJ  hold  v-f  wi.h  a  warm  rooift 
cloth,  the  afliftant  is  to  pull  them  gently  upwards  towards  himielf, 
till  the  under  part  of  the  wound  co  nes  fairly  within  the  viewof  the 
operator.      The  latter  ou^ht  now  to  begin,   by  dividing  the  (kin, 
cellular  fubftance,   and  mufdes,  down  to  the  peritonaeum.     This 
membrane  mav  now  be  very  eafily  ft  retched ;  but  it  will  be  better 
to  divide  it  with  a  probe- pointed  biftoury,  introduced  for  about  an 
inch  along  the  finger,  or  juft  as  much  as  will  allow  the  bowels  to 
return  of  their  own  accord;  after  which  we  mud  bring  the  fides 
of  the  wound  together  by  the  interrupted  future,  and  then  drefs  the 
wound  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  air.      I'ne  parts  will  unite 
as  in  other  wounds,  and  the  ligatures  may  generally  be  taken  out  in 
five  or  fix  days  ;  but,  as  the  bow.ls  will  ftill  be  liable  to  orotrude, 
and  to  form  hernias,  it  will  b :  found  neceffary  to  comprefs  the  weak 
part  for  fome  time  longer,  by  means  of  a  flannel  roller,  and  the 
utmoft  care  mult  be  taken  to  prevent  any  pain  or  inflammation 
from  taking   place  in   the  belly ;    but,  as  this  cannot  always  be 
entirely  prevented,  we  muft  remember  that,  if  a  confiderable  tenfion 
comes  on,  it  will  be  better  to  unloofe  the  flitches,  and  to  allow  the 
wound  to  open  a  little,  than  to  rifk  worfe,  confequences.     The 
fame  medical  treatment  muft  be  ufed  here  as  in  inflimmation,  viz. 
bleeding,  gentle  laxatives,  and  fomentations,  together  with  an  anti- 
phlogiftic  regimen  and  diluting  drinks. 

Wounds  of  the  Abdominal  Vifcera, 

It  is  a  fa&  well  known  to  furgeons,  that  even  the  fmalleft 
wounds  inflicted  on  the  abdominal  vifcera  are  extremely  dangerous. 
Thofe  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  difcovered  by  the  foetid  fmell 
which  they  emit,  and  by  an  effufion  of  the  contents  of  that  part 
which  is  wounded,  and  which  muft  evidently  be  very  different,  as 
the  wound  happens  to  be  in  the  ftomach,  the  fmall  or  the  great 
inteftine?.  Befides  this  difcharge  of  the  wounded  part  through  the 
orifice,  there  is  alfo  a  difcharge  of  blood  by  the  anus  j  the  patient  is 
affe&ed  with  rnoft  violent  gripes,  fevere  ficknefs  and  naufea,  with 
extreme  pain  through  the  whole  region  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  cold  fweats,  hiccup,  and  faincings,  which  com- 
monly end  in  the  death  of  the  patient. 

In  this  kind  of  wounds,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  inteflines,  it 
Would  be  of  great  fervice  toafcertain  the  extent  of  the  wound  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  done,  unlefs-  the  wounded  parts  protrude.     In  man/ 
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cafes,  howe\i£r,  we  are  certain  that,  though  the  interlines  have  been 
wounded,  yet  the  patients  have  perfectly  recovered,  though  the 
wound  was  never  feen.  But,  when  the  wounded  gut  happens  to  be 
protruded,  we  ought  not  by  any  means  to  replace  it,  until  we  have 
done  every  thing  to  prevent  the  effufion  of  the  faces  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  ;  and  this  is  moft  effectually  done  by  fome  kind 
of  future  ;  and  the  one  moft  commonly  employed  is  that  called  the 
glover's  future,  and  which,  indeed,  fecms  to  be  the  beft  of  all  that 
have  yet  been  propofed.  The  moft  proper  method  of  performing  it 
Is  with  a  fine  round  needle  threaded  with  filk.  The  furgeon  having 
brought  the  lips  of  the  wound  exactly  into  contact  with  each  other, 
mull  perforate  both  while  in  that  pofition,  introducing  the  needle 
into  the  gut  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
wound  on  one  fide,  and  bringing-  it  out  at  the  fame  diflance  on  the 
other.  Having  thus  made  one  flitch,  he  is  to  bring  the  needle 
with  the  thread  acrofe  the  wound,  and  make  a  fecond  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  and  fo  on,  until  a  fumcient  number  are  made  to  keep  the 
iides  of  the  wound  together  throughout  its  whole  length,  leaving  a 
Tufficient  length  of  thread  hanging  out  at  the  orifice,  to  draw  it  all 
out  when  the  wound  in  the  interline  is  healed.  Thus  the  wound 
will  heal  without  any  contraction  of  the  intefline;  and  there  is  not 
any  neceflity  for  entering  the  needle  always  from  the  infide  of  the 
gut,  as  fome  have  advifed,  which  it  certainly  mull  be  much  more 
difficult  and  awkward  for  the  furgeon  to  perform,  than  in  the  other 
way.  Neither  can  there,  as  fome  have  pretended,  be  any  danger 
in  allowing  the  thread  to  hang  out  at  the  wound,  as  it  can  always 
be  withdrawn  when  the  wound  is  healed  ;  but  we  cannot  fay  what 
might  be  the  consequence  of  leaving  two  or  three  inches  of  thread 
lying  loofe  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  curing  wounds  of 
this  kind,  the  thread  ought  always  to  be  left  hanging  out  of  the 
orifice,  fo  that  we  may  take  it  away  at  pleafure.  In  extenfive 
wounds  of  the  interlines  alio,  where  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that, 
notwithftanding  the  future,  the  wound  may  burn:  open,  we  ought 
to  keep  the  wounded  gut  in  contact  with  the  orifice  in  the  perito- 
naeum, until  all  danger  of  that  accident  be  at  an  end. 

In  treating  wounds  in  the  inteftines  by  future,  we  ought  to 
flitch' every  divided  part,  if  pomble  ;  but,  if  the  gut  be  completelv 
divided,  and  both  ends  hang  out  of  the  wound,  we  muft  bring  the 
divided  parts  together,  and  keep  them  fo,  until  they  unite  completely, 
which  ought  to  be  done  with  as  little  handling  and  expofure  to  the 
air  as  pomble ;  and  to  anfwer  this  intention  as  well  as  we  can,  it 
will  be  proper  to  flitch  each  end  of  the  divided  gut  to  the  perito- 
naeum on  that  fide  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  it  is  evident  that, 
for  fome  time,  the  faeces  muft  be  difcharged  by  the  wound;  but 
there  are  many  inftances  where  the  operation  has  perfectly  Succeeded, 
by  the  union  of  the  divided  ends  of  the  gut ;  the  faeces  being  dif- 
charged in  the  natural  way,  and  the  external  wound  id  the  abdomen 
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healitio*  up  entirely.  The  dreffings,  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  ought  to 
be  very  light,  fo  as  to  leave  the  wound  completely  open  at  that  part 
where  the  gut  is  ditched.  Dry  lint  ought  to  be  employed,  covered 
with  feveral  folds  of  linen,  with  a  flannel  bandage  over  all.  No 
certain  time  for  drefling  can  be  fpecified,  it  being  only  necefTary 
that  the  patient  be  kept  regularly  clean,  and  by  this  we  are  to 
regulate  the  times  of  drefling.  Where  this  methdd  was  followed, 
cafes  have  occurred  in  which  patients  have  recovered  in  fix,  nine, 
or  ten  months ;  all  of  them,  indeed,  in  cafes  of  hernia,  where 
gangrene  had  come  on,  fo  that  fuch  treatment  as  has  been  defcribed 
Was  indifpenfable. 

Other  means  may  poflibly  fucceed,  where  the  mtefiine  is  fairly 
divided,  particularly  by  infinuating  the  upper  end  of  the  gut  into 
the  lower  end,  and  retaining  them  there  by  a  flitch.  In  cafes  of 
this  kind  we  ought  to  diftinguifh  carefully  between  the  upper  and 
under  parts  of  the  gut,  which  is  eafily  done,  as  the  faeces  will 
always  be  found  pufhed  out  from  the  upper  part  in  a  few  minutes, 
by  the  periflaltic  motion  of  the  interlines.  As  it  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  make  flitches  here  in  a  proper  manner,  fome  practitioners 
have  recommended  to  infert  a  round  fubflance  into  the  cavity  of  the 
intefline.  A  ring  of  pafleboard  has  been  recommended ;  but  the 
propriety  of  this  Teems  doubtful,  fince  pafleboard  is  infoluble  in  the 
body.  A  roll  of  tallow  has  likewife  been  recommended,  and  with 
more  propriety  ;  yet,  poflibly,  by  melting  ifinglafs  in  milk,  making; 
it  of  fuch  a  confidence  as  to  refifl  confiderably,  we  might  form  it 
into  a  cylindrical  tube,  rather  fmaller  than  the  internal  diameter  of 
the  fmall  inteflines,  fo  that  it  might  be  eafily  introduced  within  the 
gut,  the  fides  being  at  lean:  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  As  this 
fubflance  is  perfectly  foluble  in  warm  moifl  fluids,  it  is  evident 
that,  by  the  conflant  attrition  of  the  inteflinal  canal  upon  it,  and  the 
warm  vapour  and  moiflure  which  conflantly  have  accefs  to  it,  it 
muft  in  time  be  entirely  diffolved,  while  the  circulation  would  not 
be  in  the  lead  impeded  during  the  cure.  Neither  is  there  any- 
danger  from  obflrucl:ion  in  this  cafe,  as  the  contents  of  the  inteflines 
would  eafily  be  protruded  through  the  hollow  of  the  cylinder.  The 
hardnefs  of  this  fubflance  would  not  be  greater  than  tallow ;  and, 
as  it  inclined  to  melt,  would  gradually  become  fofter.  This 
cylindrical  tube  might  conveniently  be  made  three  inches  long, 
and,  one  half  of  it  being  inferred  into  each  end  of  the  gut,  a  paffage 
Would  be  left  for  the  excrements  through  its  centre. 

If,  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  either  end  of  the  gut  fhould  accidentally 
return  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  we  are  advifed  to  flitch  to 
the  peritonaeum  that  part  of  the  gut  which  remains  out  of  the 
cavity ;  and,  if  this  happen  to  be  the  upper  part,  and  the  wound  be 
fituated  pretty  far  down,  we  have  it  thus  in  our  power  to  form  an 
artificial  anus ;  and  the  patient  may  recover,  though  not  indeed 
without  a  verv  great  inconvenience  remaining  through  life*     But, 
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if  the  upper  part  of  the  divided  inteftine  happen  to  flip  into  the 
abdcmen,  it  is  evident  that  the  patient  muft:  inevitably  die,  becaufe 
it  is  impoflible  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  inteftines  from  being 
difchaiged  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  To  prevent,  if  pof- 
fible,  thefe  fatal  effects,  it  is  the  part  of  a  fkilful  furgeon  to  put 
the  patient  in  a  proper  pofition,  and  then,  by  laying  open  the 
wound,  to  find  out  that  part  of  the  inteftine  which  has  flipped  into 
the  cavity.  After  this  is  done,  he  muft  endeavour  to  unite  the  divided 
parts  of  the  inteftine  by  means  of  the  hollow  cylinder,  as  already- 
related.  Should  it  be  the  under  end  of  the  inteftine,  however, 
which  is  loft,  he  ought  not  to  attempt  to  perform  this  operation 
before  the  patient  himfelf  has  agreed  to  fubmit  to  the  inconvenience 
of  an  artificial  anus  through  life,  or  whether  he  would,  in  order 
to  have  the  faeces  pafs  in  the  natural  way,  fubmit  to  an  operation, 
with  barely  a  poihble  chance  of  recovery.  Not  only  wounds  of 
the  inteftines  made  by  a  (harp  inftrument,  but  fuch  divifions  of 
them  alio  as  happen  naturally  in  confequence  of  mortifications, 
amengft  which  we  may  rank  ftrangulated  hernias,  &;c.  require  a 
treatment  fimilar  to  that  here  defcribed. 

It  is  right  here  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  Mr.  John  Bell  con- 
fiders  the  propofed  infertion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  gut  into  the 
lower,  and  ftitching  them  together,  as  perfectly  impracticable; 
(fee  his  Difcourfes  on  Wounds,  Part  II.) ;  and  even  if  they  were 
practicable,  he  afferts,  fuch  an  operation  would  certainly  produce  a 
new  mortification,  which  could  not  but  be  fatal. 

When  the  omentum  appears  prolapfed,  the  fame  general  treat- 
ment is  to  be  obferved  ;  only  that,  when  it  is  dry  and  mortified,  the 
dead  part  may  fafely  be  extirpated.  —We  (hull  conclude  the  arti- 
cle of  abdominal  wounds  with  a  cafe  from  the  memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1705,  which  ihows  that  we  ought 
not  to  defpair,  even  though  the  molt  defperate  iymptoms  fhould 
take  place,  as  long  as  any  vis  vitas  remains. 

A  madman*  wounded  himfelf  in  18  different  places  of  the  abdo- 
men. Eight  of  thefe  penetrated  the  cavity,  and  injured  the  con- 
tained vifcera ;  he  had  a  diarrhoea,  naufea,  and  vomiting;  tenfion 
ef  the  abdomen,  with  difficult  refpiration  and  violent  fever,  fo  that 
his  life  was  defp.iired  of.  During  the  fir  ft  four  days  he  was  blood- 
ed feven  times  ;  and  during  the  greateif.  part  of  the  cure  his  diet 
confifted  almoft  entirely  offlefh-broths,  with  the  addition  of  fome 
mild  vegetables.  By  thefe  means  he  was  not  only  cured  of  his 
wounds,  but  reftored  to  his  right  ienfes.  Seventeen  months  after, 
he  went  mad  again,  and  threw  himfelf  over  a  precipice,  by  which 
he  was  inftantly  killed:  on  opening  the  body,  the  wounds  were 
found  to  have  penetrated  the  middle  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  intefti- 
num  jejunum,  and  the  colon. 

Such  extraordinary  cures  are  to  be  imputed,  acccording  to  the 
latisfactory  explanation  of  Mr.  T-  Bell3  to  the  abdomen  being  per- 
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fectly  full,  and  conflantly  fubje£led  to  flrong  preflure  between  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  mufcles,which  keeps  the  parts  contiguous 
to  a  wound  clofely  applied  to  it,  prevents  the  difcharge  of  fseces  or 
even  of  blood  in  fome  meafure,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  very 
fpeedy  adhefion  between  the  parts. 

Wounds  of  the  Stomach. 

We  are  able  to  diflinguifh  a  wound  in  the  {lomach  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  initrument  with  which  it  was  made ;  but  more  es- 
pecially by  the  violent  fymptoms  which  take  place  immediately 
after  receiving  the  injury.  Thefe  are  extreme  ficknefs,  naufea, 
vomiting  of  blood,  hiccup,  debility,  with  a  difcharge  from  the 
wound  of  whatever  is  fwallowed.  Wounds  of  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium  or  epigaflrium  generally  penetrate  the  itomach,  alfo 
very  oblique  wounds  of  the  lower  belly  ;  and,  if  the  itomach 
happen  to  be  much  di (tended  at  the  time,  it  is  evident  that  it  may 
be  wounded,  when  it  would  have  efcaped  uninjured  had  not  this 
been  the  cafe. 

Accidents  of  this  kind  are  alrnolt  always  fatal ;  however,  we  muft 
not  defpair  while  any  apparent  poffibility  remains  of  aflifting  the 
patient.  The  treatment  is  to  be  the  fame  with  that  already  direct- 
ed in  wounds  of  the  bowels.  Sometimes,  if  the  wound  happens 
to  be  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  itomach,  we  may  unite  the  (ides 
of  it  by  flitches,  as  already  mentioned ;  but,  if  both  fides  of  it  be 
penetrated,  this  can  be  of  no  ufe,  but  will  only  give  ufelefs  pain 
to  the  patient. 

In  all  penetrating  wounds  of  the  lower  belly,  the  patient  muft 
lie  upon  the  wounded  part,  that  any  bloody  or  ferous  matter  may 
be  difcharged  by  the  orifice,  inftead  of  collecting  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen.  He  mult  alfo  be  put  very  itrictly  upon  an  anti- 
phlogiftic  regimen.  Fruits,  either  raw,  baked,  or  boiled,  may  be 
ufed  with  great  advantage,  as  well  as  milk,  which  affords  the 
greateft  quantity  of  nourifhment,  with  the  leaft  digeftion.  Jellies 
of  all  kinds  are  alfo  very  proper  ;  but,  along  with  this  kind  of 
diet,  we  muft  remember  that  the  inflammation  is  to  be  refifled  by 
copious  and  repeated  blood  lettings,  warm  fomentations,  and,  in 
general,  every  thing  recommended  for  that  purpofe  under  the  head 
Inflammation.  We  may  likewife  obferve,  that,  as  in  wounds  of 
the  itomach,  it  is  abfolutely  neceilary,  as  much  as  pofllble,  to 
avoid  diitenfion,  we  mult  give  no  more,  even  of  the  lighted  kind 
of  food,  than  is  fumcient  to  preferve  life  ;  and  even  that  is  to  be 
withheld,  if  we  can  preferve  life  by  means  of  clyftere  of  broth, 
milk,  {larch,  and  other  nutritious  materials. 
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Wounds  of  the  Liver  and  Gall-bladder. 

It  has  occasionally  happened,  that  flight  wounds  of  the  Kver 
have  been  cured  ;  we  muft  always  account  thofe  which  are  deep, 
or  any  way  extenfive,  as  very  dangerous,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
quantity  of  blood  flowing  through  that  vifcus,  and  the  foft  texture 
pf  the  liver  itfelf,  which  renders  it  very  apt  to  pour  out  a  great 
quantity  of  blood  from  a  fmall  wound.  Injuries  of  the  gall-blad- 
der are  Hill  worfe  ;  as  in  fuch  cafes  the  bile  is  eyacuated  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  where  its  tendency  to  putrefaction  foon 
kills  the  patient. 

In  order  to  judge  whether  the  liver  is  wounded,  we  muft  attend 
to  the  fituation  of  the  wround,  and  the  direction  of  the  inftrument. 
As  the  whole  right  hypochondrium,  with  part  of  the  epigaftrium, 
as  filled  with  the  liver,  we  thence  fee,  that,  in  ajl  deep  wounds  of 
thofe  parts,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  liver  is  injured. 
"We  know  this  to  be  the  cafe,  by  the  difcharge  of  a  great  quantity 
of  very  thick  and  black  blood  through  the  wound,  by  the  dif- 
charge of  bile,  mixed  with  the  blood,  pafTed  by  (tool,  or  ejectec} 
by  vomiting.  The  white  of  the  eyes,  and  furface  of  the  whole 
body,  become  yellow,  as  in  the  jaundice  ;  the  abdomen  fwells, 
and  becomes  very  tenfe,  and  a  pain  is  felt  finking  up  to  the  top 
of  the  moulder,  fometimes  very  feverely ;  which  laft  being  com- 
jnon  in  all  inflammatory  arFedtions  of  the  liver,  is  well  under- ^ 
Itood. 

Our  endeavour,  in  wounds  of  the  liver,  mould  be,  to  prevent 
or  put  a  Hop  to  the  flow  of  blood,  which  is  apt  to  prove  excefTive, 
and  may  be  collected  in  the  abdomen  along  with  fome  portion 
of  the  bile.  The  haemorrhage  is  to  be  (topped  by  blood-letting,  a 
very  cool  regimen,  and  keeping  the  patient  very  quiet ;  injecting 
large  clyfters  of  milk  and  water,  which  may  act  as  fomentations 
Jo  the  bowels  ;  or  a  mixture  of  one  gill  of  fine  olive  oil,  united 
with  three  of  fine  ftarch.  about  the  thicknefs  of  common  muci- 
lage of  gum-arabic.  Injections  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  given  fre- 
quently ;  and,  that  this  may  be  done  without  any  pain  to  the  pa- 
tient, we  ought  to  cover  the  end  of  the  pipe  with  a  piece  of  the 
gut  of  a  fowl,  allowing  about  an  inch  of  the  gut  to  hang  over  it. 
Bet,  as  it  will  be  impoflible,  in  any  cafe  of  a  wounded  liver,  to 
prevent  a  very  coniiderable  effuiion  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  we  muft  ufe  our  utmoft  endeavours  to  get  it  out, 
as  the  moft  fatal  confequences  muft  undoubtedly  attend  its  being 
allowed  to  remain  there.  This  is  to  be  attempted,  by  laying  the 
patient  upon  the  wounded  part,  depreffing  the  head,  and  elevating 
the  under  part  of  the  body;  the  wound  in  the  integuments  is  alfo, 
to  be  enlarged,  fo  that  a  free  difcharge  may  be  given  to  any  col- 
lection of  blood  and  bile  which  happens  to  be  formed.     We  may 
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lifo  make  an  opening  in  the  abdomen  at  the  mofl  dependent  part, 
for  the  fame  purpofe.  Befides  the  cly iters  already  mentioned, 
the  belly  muft  be  kept  open  by  mild  purgatives  ;  and  nothing 
anfwers  better  than  the  neutral  falts:  but,  indeed,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  deep  wounds  of  the  liver  feldom  or  never  terminate 
favourably.  As  ioon  as  every  appearance  of  inflammation  is 
gone,  we  muft  fupport  the  patient's  flrength  by  cordial  medicines 
and  diet,  allowing  him  foine  wine,  or  other  generous  liquor, 
which  may  be  mofl  agreeable  to  him. 

Where  it  happens  that  the  gall-bUdder  is  wounded,  the  cafe  is  flili 
more  deplorable,  and  indeed  may  generally  be  confidered  as  mor- 
tal. This  can  fcarce  ever  happen  without  a  large  wound  of  the 
liver  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  gall-bladder  being  fo  covered  with  the 
former,  that  no  weapon  could  get  at  it  without  paffing  through  the 
liver.  The  only  directions  that  can  be  given,  are  thofe  already 
laid  down  ;  only  we  mull  be  ftill  more  guarded  in  our  prognoftic 
than  where  the  liver  only  is  wounded,  for,  in  facl:,  the  inftances  of 
recovery  from  fuch  an  accident  are  very  rare  indeed. 

Wounds  of  the  Spleen,  Pancreas,  and  Receptaculum  ChylL 

Some  of  the  ancient  phyficians  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the 
fpleen  was  not  only  an  ufelefs,  but  a  pernicious  part  of  the  body  ; 
and  indeed  experiments  have  been  made,  which  tend  to  (how, 
that  animals  may  live  not  only  without  ity  but  without  a  great 
part  of  the  pancreas  alfo.  Nevertheless,  wounds  in  thefe  parts 
are  certainly  attended  with  great  danger,  on  account  of  the  vici- 
nity of  other  important  vifcera,  and  the  large  blood-veffels,  parti- 
cularly thofe  belonging  to  the  kidneys.  There  are  not,  indeed, 
any  certain  figns  by  which  we  can  know  when  the  fpleen  is 
wounded.  The  mofl  remarkable,  is  the  colour  of  the  blood, 
which,  in  this  vifcus,  is  as  remarkably  red,  as  in  the  liver  it  is 
remarkably  dark.  Mr.  Hewfon  fuppofed  that  the  office  of  this 
organ  was  to  prepare  the  red  central  globules  of  the  blood  ;  but, 
had  this  been  the  cafe,  it  feems  impoflible  that  any  animal  could 
live,  while  fuch  an  important  operation  has  ceafed  throughout  the 
body ;  and  we  are  certain  that  wounds  in  the  fpleen,  unattended 
with  any  other  injury,  are  not  dangerous.  The  greateft  obftacle 
to  the  cure  of  fuch  wounds,  is  the  effufion  which  unavoidably 
takes  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  more  particularly  when 
the  du6l  of  the  pancreas  happens  to  be  divided ;  but  no  other  di- 
rections can  be  given  than  thofe  laid  down  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work. 

A  wound  of  the  receptaculum  chyli  muft  always  prove  mortal, 
becaufe  the  body  is  thus  entirely  deprived  of  its  nourishment; 
neither  can  any  afTidance  be  given  them  by  furgery.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  done,  is  to  keep  the  patient  very  quiet,  and  with 
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as  lictle  food  as  pofTible  for  a  considerable  time,  when  the  wound 
in  the  vejGTe!  may  perhaps  heal  up.  Wounds  of  this  kind  are 
known  by  the  white  1  quor  which  is  effufed  along  with  the  blood; 
and  the  fame  methods  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  any  colledtioq, 
from  taking  place  in  the  abdomen  as  has  in  other  cafes  been  fully 
deScribed. 

Wounds  of  the  Kidney  and  Ureters. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  thefe  it  is  necefTary  to  confider 
the  Situation  of  the  kidney. 

At  its  pofterior  part,  this  vifcus  is  covered  only  by  cellular 
fubftance,  and  united  to  the  undermoft  ribs  ;  on  the  fore  part,  it  is 
covered  by  the  peritonaeum,  behind  which  it  lies,  and  is  fo  placed 
that  it  cannot  be  wounded  without  penetrating,  not  only  the  fmall 
intestines,  but  the  colon  alfo ;  after  which,  the  urine  will  be  dif- 
charged  through  the  wound  of  the  kidney  and  peritonaeum  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  cafe,  however,  mud  be  different* 
if  the  kidney  happens  to  be  wounded  in  the  back  part  ;  for  then 
the  urine  will  be  djScharged  along  with  the  blood  through  the 
aperture  made  by  the  weapon. 

Wounds  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  kidney  are  therefore  evidently 
much  worfe  than  thofe  in  the  pofterior  part;  as  in  the  former, 
not  only  the  inteftines  are  wounded,  but  the  urine  will  be  diScharg- 
ed  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  hence  fuch  wounds  prove 
almoSt  constantly  mortal.  The  fymptoms  attending  them  are 
violent  pains,  not  only  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  but  over  the 
whole  abdomen,  ftriking  down  to  the  groin,  extending  along  the 
penis,  and  Sometimes  affecting  the  tefticles  alio ;  the  urine  is 
greatly  mixed  with  blood,  and  the  voiding  of  it  accompanied  with 
much  pain  and  difficulty.  The  patient  is  likewiie  much  affected 
by  ficknels  and  vomiting  ;  which  are  generally  aggravated  till 
death  clofes  the  fcen^. 

Where  a  wound  of  the  kidney  is  given  from  behind,  all  the 
fymptoms  are  much  milder.  The  urine,  indeed,  is  difcharged  by 
the  or. fire,  and  may  inhnuate  itfetf  into  the  cellular  fubfkance 
with  which  the  kidney  is  covered  ;  from  which  circumftance  the 
principal  djnger  ariies.  But  this  may  be  obviated,  by  enlarging 
the  orifice,  and  keeping  it  conftantlv  open,  to  allow  a  free  dif- 
charge  of  the  blood  and  oiher  matters  which  may  be  collected  in 
the  v\ound,  until  the  kidney  be  healed.  For  this  p'  rpoie,  a  I'm  all 
oval  tube,  Something  rcfembling  that  for  an  imperforated  anus, 
may  be  made  i  f e  of  with  SucceSs,  by  allowing  a  tree  dilcharge  of 
the  contained  or  Secreted  fluids. 

Wound*  in  the  kidneys  being  atte  ded  with  conflderable  hs- 
morrhagy,  we  muft  mitigate  this  by  copious  blood-letting  ;  and  by 
applying  to  the  back,  and  region  of  the  kidneys,  cloths  Several 
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folds  thick,  moiftened  in  vinegar  and  water.  If  we  have  the 
good  fortune  to  ftop  the  haemorrhage,  the  immediate  danger  of  the 
wound  is  over,  and  we  may  then  proceed  as  already  directed, 
keeping  the  patient  as  quiet  and  low  as  is  coniittent  with  his 
health  ;  though,  indeed,  after  all  we  can  do,  it  is  prohable  that  a 
filrulous  opening  will  remain  through  life.  The  water,  however, 
jnay  always  be  drained  off  by  the  tube,  which  will  prevent  the 
neceflity  of  ufing  any  cauftic,  or  other  fevere  means,  for  keeping 
the  wound  in  a  discharging  ftate* 

Wounds  of  the  Bladder, 

A  wound  of  the  bladder  differs  very  effentially,  according  to 
the  ftate  of  contraction  or  diltenfion  in  which  the  bladder  happens 
to  be  at  the  time  of  receiving  it.  While  this  vifcus  is  in  its  con- 
tracted (late,  it  lies  wholly  within  the  pelvis ;  but  when  diftended 
with  urine,  it  rifes  fo  high,  that  itfometimes  reaches  to  the  umbili- 
cus. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  a  diftended  Mate,  the  bladder 
may  be  penetrated  by  a  wound,  which,  in  its  contracted  ftate, 
would  not  touch  it.  In  its  contracted  ftate  alfo,  the  upper  part  of 
it  may  be  affected  by  a  wound,  which,  in  its  diftended  if  ate,  would 
reach  its  inferior  part  only. 

As  this  latter  part  of  the  bladder  is  not  covered  by  the  perito- 
naeum, it  thence  happens,  that  wounds  in  this  part  are  not  attend- 
ed with  any  effuiion  of  urine  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
which  mud  unavoidably  be  the  cafe  where  the  upper  part  is 
wounded  ;  and  hence  wounds  of  the  upper  part  are  necefTarily 
the  mod;  dangerous. 

When  the  bladder  is  wounded  in  its  neck  only,  the  danger  is 
very  little,  as  is  evident  from  the  many  inftances  of  recovery  after 
the  operation  for  the  ftone,  in  which  this  part  is  necefTarily  divid- 
ed. But  when  the  wound  is  fituat:d  fo  high  up  that  ihe  urine 
flows  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  danger  mult  always  be 
very  confiderable  ;  and  we  know  that  this  is  the  cafe,  when  the 
patient's  urine  is  quite  fupprefTed  in  the  natural  way  ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  when,  by  a  wound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder, 
the  urine  has  fuch  eafy  accefs  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it 
cannot  overcome  the  contraction  of  the  fpin£ter  veficoc,  fo  as  to 
pafs  into  the  urethra.  The  fame  thing  muft  happen,  if  the  bot- 
tom or  back  part  of  the  bladder  are  mounded;  and  the  fymptoms 
ufually  attending  injuries  of  this  kind,  are,  1.  A  confiderable  dif- 
charge  of  blood  mixed  with  urine  through  the  wound  ;  2. 
Violent  pains  of  the  lower  belly,  along  with  a  tenfion  gradually 
increafing  ;  3.  No  difcharge  of  urine  by  the  urethra;  and,  4. 
A  pain  and  fwelling  of  the  whole  belly  gradually  increasing. 
Thele  laft  fymptoms  are  occafioned  bv  the  continual  accumula- 
tion of  urine  in  the  abdomen,  and  will  foon  prove  fatal,  if  great 
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care  be  not  taken.  The  only  method  of  removing  thefe,  is  te 
enlarge  the  wound,  fo  that  every  drop  of  urine  may  be  evacuated 
from  this  cavity,  where  it  produces  fuch  mifchievous  effects. 
When  this  fluid  has  immediate  accefs  to  the  inteflines,  by  being 
thus  efFufed  upon  them,  it  produces  fuch  violent  inflammation,  at-* 
tended  with  excruciating  pain,  that  the  patient,  for  the  mod  parr, 
dies  within  thirty-fix  hours  after  the  injury  is  received. 

Mr.  Latta,  whofe  obfervations  we  continue  to  quote,  here  puts 
the  following  query  :  "  Might  not  a  quantity  of  warm  water, 
injected  by  the  wound  (fays  he),  prove  ufeful  in  wafhing  off  this 
acrid  liquor,  and  reftoring  the  inteflines  to  their  former  ftate  ?  for 
though  the  urine  be  as  completely  evacuated  as  poffiblc,  (till  they 
muft  continue  wet  with  it,  and  the  inflammation  will  thus  be 
kept  up  in  a  confiderable  degree,  even  after  the  evacuation  has 
taken  place." 

It  has  been  recommended  by  fome  writers  on  furgery  to  few  up 
wounds  of  the  bladder  with  the  glover's  future,  as  we  do  thofe  of 
the  inteflines.     But,  though  general  directions  of  this  kind  may 
have  a  plaufible  appearance,  yet  when  we  come   to   the  trial, 
we  fhall  find  it  not  only  difficult,  but  next  to  impoffible  to  put  it  in 
practice  without  deftroying  the  patient.     In  the  firft  place,  the 
bladder,   in  its  contracted  ftate,    fhrinks  to    a  very   fmall   fize, 
fcarcely  bigger  than  a  large  walnut,  when  in  an  healthly  ftate  ; 
and  in  this  lituation,  or  nearly  fo,  it  would  conftantly  remain  : 
when,  by  means  of  a  wound  in  its  upper  part,  fundus,  or  back, 
the  urine  has  free  accefs  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  will 
always  be  found  in  a  contracted  flate.     Before  we  could  get  at 
it,  therefore,  we  muft  enlarge  the  external  wound  much  more 
than  would  be  prudent :  indeed,  from  the  anatomy  of  the  parts, 
it  is  evident  that  fuch  an  operation  ought  not  to  be  attempted  ; 
and  that,  in  fuch  wounds,  the  art  of  furgery  can  give  no  aflift- 
ance.      In   every  other   wound,   however,  where   the    urine  is 
discharged  through  the  external  orifice,  we  muft  endeavour  to 
prevent  it  from   infmuating  itfelf  into  the  cellular  fubftance,  by 
enlarging  the  wound,  and  keeping  it  open,  until  the  wound  of 
the  bladder  be  healed.     The  draftings  ought   to  be  very  light, 
and  the  patient  laid  upon  his  face,  with  the  pelvis  elevated,  fo  that 
the  urine  may  be  entirely   difcharged   by  the  wound,  until  the 
bladder  be  healed.     Great  care  muft  be  taken  throughout  the 
cure  to  keep  off  the  inflammation,  by  blood-letting  and  other 
proper  methods.       Warm    fomentations  to  the  belly   are    here 
particularly  proper,  as  well  as  the  application  of  a  number  of 
ieeches  to  the  fides  of  the  wound  ;  and  the  injection  of  mucilagi- 
nous  and   anodyne  clyfters.        If   the    patient    be   very  much 
troubled  with  naufea  and  vomiting,  he  muft  have  a  dofe  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium  in  half  a  pint  of  gruel  or  ftrong  foup.     The  injec- 
tions ought  to  be  given  pretty  frequently.     At  firft,  one  may  be 
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gfiven  every  fix  hours;  but  after  the  fymptoms  have  abated,  if  we 
give  one  morning  and  evening  it  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

Wounds  of  the  Head  and  Face, 

In  wounds  of  the  head,  where  the  cellular  membrane  only 
is  afFecled,  and  the  aponeurofis  and  pericranium  untouched, 
phlebotomy,  lenient  purges,  and  the  uie  of  the  common  febrifuge 
medicines,  particularly  thofe  of  the  neutral  kind,  generally 
remove  all  the  threatening  fymptoms.  When  the  inflammation 
is  gone  orF,  it  leaves  on  the  fkin  a  yeilowifh  tint  and  a  dry  fcurf, 
which  continue  until  perfpiration  takes  them  away;  and  upon 
the  removal  of  the  dileafe,  the  wound  immediately  recovers 
an  healthy  afpec~t,  and  foon  heals  without  further  trouble.  But 
in  the  word  kind  of  thefe  wounds,  that  is,  where  a  fmall 
wound  paffes  through  the  tela  cellulofa  and  aponeurofis  to  the  pe- 
ricranium, the  patient  will  admit  ot  more  free  evacuations  by 
phlebotomy  than  in  the  former.  In  both,  the  ufe  of  warm 
fomentations  is  required  ;  but  an  emollient  cataplafm,  which 
is  generally  forbid  in  the  eryfipelatous  1  welling,  may  in  this 
latter  cafe  be  ufed  to  great  advantage.  Where  the  fymptoms 
are  not  very  preffing,  nor  the  habit  very  inflammable,  this  me- 
thod will  prove  fufficient ;  but  it  fometimes  happens  that  the 
fcalp  is  fo  tenfe,  the  pain  fo  great,  and  the  fymptomatic  fever  fo 
high,  that  by  waiting  the  flow  effect  of  fuch  means,  the  patient 
runs  a  rifk  from  the  continuance  of  the  fever  ;  or  elfe  the  injured 
aponeurosis  and  pericranium,  becoming  floughy,  produce  an 
abfeefs,  and  render  the  cafe  both  tedious  and  troublefome. 
A  divihon  of  the  wounded  part  by  a  fimple  incifion  down  to  the 
bone,  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  length,  will  moll  com- 
monly remove  all  the  bad  fymptoms ;  and  if  it  be  done  in  time 
will  render  every  thing  elfe  unneceflfary. 

In  treating  a  wound  of  the  face,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
make  the  cicatrix  as  fmall  as  pomble.  This,  indeed,  ought  to  be 
a  particular  confideration  in  curing  wounds,  wherever  they  may 
be  fituated ;  but  more  fo  in  the  face  than  any-where  elfe,  on  ac- 
count of  the  deformity  they  occalion,  if  the  cicatrix  be  large. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  bringing  the  fides  of  the  wound  into 
contact  as  completely  as  poflible  ;  and,  in  all  cafes  where  the 
wound  is  lituated  directly  on  the  face,  we  ought  invariably  to  ufe 
the  gold  pins,  or  twitted  future,  by  which  the  edges  will  be  kept 
clofe  together  without  any  retraction;  but  as  the  method  of  doing 
this  has  been  elfewhere  fully  treated  of  and  explained,  we  need  fay 
no  more  about  it  here  ;  fo  that  we  muh:  refer  the  reader  to  what 
has  been  faid  on  twifted  futures  and  harelip  in  their  proper  places. 
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If  a  wound  of  the  forehead  happen  juft  above  the  eye-brows,  it  is 
fometimes  attended  with  pretty  copious  hemorrhage  from  a  fmall 
artery  which  runs,  in  a  groove,  or  through  a  notch  in  the  fuper- 
ciliary  procefs  of  the  orbit,  to  the  forehead.  The  danger  arifing 
from  this  haemorrhage  has  been  greatly  magnified  by  fome  writers 
on  furgery,  infomuch  that  they  have  told  us  not  only  of  ufing 
the  needle,  but  of  removing  part  of  one^  or  perhaps  both  tables  of 
the  fcull.  This  lad,  however,  can  never  be  ufeful,  nor  even  the 
needle  itfelf ;  becaufe,  though  the  artery  does  indeed  pafs  through 
a  hole  in  the  bone,  this  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  palling 
through  a  long  groove  between  the  tables  of  the  fcull,  as  thefe 
writers  have  afferted.  On  the  contrary,  we  mav,  without  hefi- 
tation,  affirm,  that,  wherever  this  haemorrhage  occurs,  the  blood 
may  always  be  fropped,  by  applying  a  little  fponge  or  powder  of 
agaric,  and  keeping  it  for  fome  time  upon  the  place.  In  wounds  cf 
the  cheek,  where  the  falivary  du6ts  are  injured,  the  fame  methods 
Biuft  be  followed  as  have  been  directed  in  a  fubfequent  part  of 
this  work  ;  and,  where  thefe  directions  are  punctually  obeved,  we 
may  venture  to  fay  that  the  patient  will,  almoft  always,  be  cured 
without  any  very  confiderable  trouble. 


Wounds  of  the  ^Trachea  and (Efophagus. 

When  the  trachea  is  wound  d,  it  is  moft  commonly  in  a  tranfverfe 
direction,  generally  between  two  of  the  cartilages ;  and,  for  the 
moft  part,  it  is  only  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  that  is  wounded. 
Where  the  opening  is  but  fmall,  it  may  generally  be  cured  by  means 
of  a  bit  of  adhefive  plafter,  particularly  when  the  head  is  kept  in  a 
proper  pofition.  But,  where  the  wound  is  of  fuch  extent  as  to 
divide  the  whole  anterior  part,  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  the  edges 
together,  by  means  of  the  interrupted  future.  In  this  cafe,  we 
ought  to  make  ufe  of  broad  flat  ligatures,  and  a  flat  crooked  needle 
at  each  end  of  the  thread.  Thefe  mufti  be  paffed  through  the  fkin 
and  cellular  fubftance,  upon  the  outlide  of  the  cartilaginous  tube 
of  the  trachea,  at  leaft  an  inch  above,  and  as  much  below  the 
wound  j  and  three  or  four  of  thefe  flitches  will  generally  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  any  injury  in  this  part.  Some  practitioners  have  been 
in  the  ufe  of  putting  the  iti'xhes  through  the  trachea  itfelf;  but 
this  is  very  injudicious,  on  account  of  the  irritation  they  occafion. 
In  this  cafe,  a  violent  cough  always  takes  place,  and  the  flitches 
are  again  torn  open  ;  they  ought  therefore  never  to  go  deeper  than 
the  cellular  fubftance.  After  they  are  introduced,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  uiuft  be  brought  together,  and  kept  in  that  iituation  by  an 
aififtant,  until  the  furgeon  ties  the  ligatures  with  a  flip-knot,  that 
we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  flack  or  unloofe  them  whenever 
there  is  occafion.     Laftly,  an  adnefive  plafter  is  to  be  applied 
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over  all,  and  the  head  fecured  in  a  proper  manner,  fo  that  the  rings 
of  the  trachea  may  remain  in  clofe  contact. 

It  fometimes  may  happen,  however,  that  the  method  juft  now 
mentioned  will  fail  ;  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  may  he  too  weak 
to  retain  the  ditches,  and  thus  the  wound  may  3gain  fly  open. 
Here,  t!i  n,  another  method  muft  be  employed.  A  ligature  mud 
be  pitted  round  one  of  the  cartilages  above,  and  another  below 
the  wound,  which  mav  eafily  be  done,  by  having  two  curved 
needles  upon  the  fame  flat  thread,  as  before.  We  muft  enter  the 
point  of  one  from  within  and  below  the  rirft  and  fecoud  cartilages 
on  the  under  fide  of  the  wound,  pufhing  it  outwards,  and  doing 
the  fame  thing  with  the  other  needle  above.  Having  then  pa  fled 
as  many  ligatures  as  may  be  deemed  fuhacient,  we  muft  again 
bring  the  fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  tie  the  ligatures  as 
directed.  In  general,  there  will  be  no  more  than  three  neceffary, 
one  on  each  iide  of  the  throat,  and  another  as  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle as  poflible. 

It  is  very  feldom  the  cefophagus  can  be  wounded,  without  a> 
divifion,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  large  blood  veiTels  and  nerves,  fo 
that  the  patient  muft  inftantly  die.  But,  as  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens, that  only  fome  fmall  branches  of  arteries  are  divided, 
we  muft  in  that  cafe  take  them  up,  by  means  of  the  tenaculum 
and  ligature,  in  order  to  flop  the  haemorrhage,  and  prevent  the 
blood  from  getting  into  the  ftomach,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  where,  by  irritating  the  lungs,  it  would  produce  a  very 
troublefome  cough,  by  which  the  patient's  complaints  muft  all  be 
much  increafed.  As  foon  as  the  vefieis  are  tied  up,  and  the 
haemorrhage  lias  abated,  we  muft  bring  the  iides  of  the  wound 
together,  and  retain  them  in  their  place  by  adhetive  ftraps,  which, 
however,  will  anfwer  bed  in  longitudinal  wounds  of  this  part. 
In  tranlverle  wounds  of  the  cefophagus  we  muft  enlarge  the 
external  inciftons  on  both  fides,  fo  that  we  may  diftinctly  lee  the 
wound  in  the  tube,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  interrupted  future, 
bring  the  fides  together ;  though,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  from  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts,  there  are  fmall  hopes  of  fuccefs  from  any 
fuch  operation.  In  general,  we  muft  account  all  wounds  of  this 
part  exceedingly  dangerous  ;  but,  if  they  can  be  united  in  fuch  26 
manner  that  tne  patient's  food  can  be  prevented  from  falling  into 
the  cavitv  of  the  thorax  during  the  cure,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  parts  will  unite  here,  as  well  as  any- where  elfe  throughout  the 
body.  During  ail  the  time  that  the  patient  is  confined,  his  food 
ought  to  be  of  the  liquid  kirtdj  and  moil  eafy  of  digeftion,  as  milk- 
gruel,  jellies,  fago,  lalop,  bread-pap,  chicken  broth,  &c.  Injec- 
tions of  ftrong  broths  alio  may  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  ;  and, 
indeed,  for  fome  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  an  attempt  to 
fubfift  the  patient  entirely  by  nutritive  injections,  until  the  danger 
be  paft  of  the  food  flipping  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  which 
muft  always  be  fatal  to  the  patient. 
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Wounds  of  the  Joints, 

The  ligaments  which  invefl  the  large  joints,  fuch  as  the  knee* 
ancle,  fhoulder,  wrift,  and  elbow,  commonly  called  cafpular 
ligaments,  have  in  general  been  confidered  as  deflitute  of  all  fen- 
fation.  But,  though  they  do  not  in  a  found  ftate,  or,  when  firil 
they  receive  an  injury,  difcover  great  figns  of  fenfibility;  yet, 
when  once  an  inflammation  takes  place,  the  pain  occaiioned  by 
it  is  exceffive  ;  and  we  find,  that  fuch  wounds  require  much  more 
attention  than  we  would  at  firft  be  apt  to  fuppofe.  Some  flight 
cafes,  it  is  true,  have  eafily  healed,  where  a  wound  has  penetrated 
the  ligament,  and  the  cavity  of  the  joint  has  been  laid  open  ;  but, 
in  far  the  greater  number  of  wounds  of  this  kind,  the  utmoffc 
danger  is  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  furgeon  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
upon  his  guard,  as  fometimes  the  bad  fymptoms  do  not  come  on 
for  feveral  days  after  the  injury  is  received.  The  time  of  their 
coming  on,  indeed,  is  various,  principally  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  wound,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  more  or  lefs 
laid  open,  and  the  air  admitted  to  it.  The  firft  fymptoms  ufually 
are  a  ftifFnefs  in  the  joint,  increafing  gradually,  and  attended  with 
a  deep-feated  and  dull  pain  ;  after  which,  the  joint  becomes 
fwelled,  tenfe,  very  painful,  and  fomewhat  inflamed  ;  by  reafon  of 
all  which  the  patient  refufes  to  attempt  moving  it.  All  the  bad 
fymptoms  continue  daily  to  increafe,  until  the  fwelling  and  inflam- 
mation round  the  joint  become  very  confiderable,  infomuch  that 
the  patient  at  laft  can  fcarce  bear  it  to  be  handled  in  the  mod 
gentle  manner,  and  will  not  allow  the  lead  attempt  to  be  made  to 
move  it.  All  wounds  of  the  cavity  of  a  joint  are  attended  with  an. 
efflux  of  the  fynovia  ;  but,  as  the  fwelling  increafes,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  become  thicker,  this  efflux  is  gradually  flopped,  and 
the  edges  of  the  wound  become  ftifFand  dry,  and  appear  floughy* 
This  is,  in  a  fhort  time,  fucceeded  by  large,  fofr,  and  very  painful 
fwellings,  particularly  on  the  anterior  and  inferior  edges  of  the 
patella  ;  which,  increafing  by  degrees,  iurround  the  whole  of  the 
lateral  and  anterior  part  of  the  joint.  Thefe,  when  they  either 
burfl  naturally,  or  are  laid  open  artificially,  pour  forth  a  confider- 
abie  quantity  of  matter,  compofed  of  pus,  fynovia,  and  the  liquid 
contained  in  the  burfae  nrucoia?.  Some  relief  is  ufually  obtained 
by  the  evacuation  of  this  matter  ;  but  this  is  only  of  fhort  duration, 
for  new  fuppurations  conllantly  take  place,  the  bones  become 
corroded,  and  the  patient  is  feized  with  an  he£tic,  which  gradually 
deit/roys  him. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  fee  almoft  all  wounds  in  the  ligaments 
end,  particularly  if  the  cavity  of  the  joint  has  been  laid  open,  and 
the  cure  left  to  nature.  From  attending  to  the  detail  of  the 
fymptoms  from  the  very  beginning,  we  may  fee  that  the  cure 
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depends  entirely  upon  excluding  the  air,  if  poflible,  from  the  cavity 
©f  the  joint  *,  for  it  is,  in  an  efpecial  manner,  by  this  accefs  that 
the  bad  fymptoms  are  produced  ;  and,  if  thefe  cannot  be  prevented 
in  any  other  way,  it  muft  be  done  by  amputating  the  limb  entirely. 
It  is  indeed  of  no  lefs  pernicious  confequence  to  admit  air  into  the 
cavity  of  a  large  joint,  than  into  thofe  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen, 
and  death  will  as  certainly  be  the  confequence  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.     Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  care  of  the  furgeon  muft  be 
conftantly  directed  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  the  external  atmofphere 
into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  to  produce  a  cicatrix  as  quickly  as 
poflible.     Where  the  ligaments  are  greatly  lacerated,  this  is  gene- 
rally impracticable,  though  it  may  be  done  where  the  opening  is 
but  fmall ;  for,  in  thefe  cafes,  we  may  generally,  by  placing  the 
limb  in  a  proper  pofture,  and  drawing  the  fkin  over  the  wound  in 
the  ligament,  exclude  the  air  entirely.     This  ought  always  to  be 
done  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  allow  the  fkin  to  retract  in  the 
leaft  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  we  may  properly  apply  adhefive  plafters. 
Having  then  put  the  patient  to  bed,  and  laid  him  in  the  moft  con- 
-    venient  pofture,  in  which  he  muft  continue  for  feveral  days,  we 
muft  endeavour,  by  means  of  adhefive  ftraps,  to  pull  the  llcin  over 
the  wound  in  the  ligament,  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  fhut  out  the  air 
completely ;  and  in  this  way  it  ought  to  be  kept  fhut  conftantly 
until  the  wound  in  the  ligament  be  filled  up.     But,  if  we  find  it 
too  difficult  to  retain  the  parts  in  contact,  by  means  of  adhefive 
ftraps,  we  muft  then  have  recourfe  to  the  interrupted  future ;  the 
method  of  doing  which  has  been  elfewhere  treated  of.     The  fkin 
fhould  then  be  kept  in  its  place  by  a  roller,  either  of  linen  or  flan- 
nel, and  the  leg  placed  in  fuch  a  iituation  as  to  allow  the  fkin  to  be 
relaxed  as  much  as  poflible.     When  the  wound  is  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  joint,  this  is  done  by  ftretching  out  the  leg  ;  but  when 
the  wound  penetrates  through  the  ham,  bending  the  knee  is  the 
method  we  fhould  take  to  relax  the  fkin. 

Wounds  of  the  fkin  and  integuments  of  the  knee  joint  require 
to  be  thus  treated,  after  the  extraction  of  the  fmall  bony  fubftances 
that  form  in  the  larger  joints,  and  are  called  fefamoid  bones. 
The  method  of  performing  the  operation  is  as  follows  :  the  limb 
muft  be  completely  ftretched  out,  and  the  fkin  of  the  part  drawn 
up  by  an  afliftant  as  much  as  poflible.  The  furgeon  is  then  to 
fecure  the  bone,  by  prefling  upon  each  fide  of  it  with  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and,  with  a  fcalpcl,  make  a  tranf- 
verfe  incifion,  through  the  whole  extent  of  it,  in  the  teguments  and 
capfular  ligament.  The  wound  is  to  be  no  longer  than  juft  to 
allow  the  fmall  bone  to  be  taken  out  with  a  hook,  and  the  air  is  to 
be  excluded  as  completely  as  poflible,  by  prefling  down  the  fkin 
.clofe  to  the  bone  as  we  remove  it,  and,  immediately  after  the 
removal,  prefling  it  down  again  upon  the  wound  in  the  capfular 
ligament,  upon  which  it  acts  as  a  valve.  Having  done  this,  the  moft 
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effecTual  trtdt  ©f  preventing  the  air  from  finding  accefs  again,  is  by 
ufing  the  interrupted  future ;  after  which  the  limb  muft  be  laid 
quiet,  and  the  inflammation  prevented,  by  ufing  the  antiphlogiftic 
regimen.  Blood-letting  ought  to  be  ufed  freely,  the  bowels  ought 
to  be  kept  Lx,  and  a  gentle  moifture  kept  upon  the  (kin  by  a  dia- 
phoretic mixture;  of  which  the  beft  kind  is  one  compcfed  of 
aq.  ammon.  acet.  and  antimonial  wine. 

In  cafe  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  has  been  fo  long  neglecled, 
that  clofing  up  the  wound  would  be  productive  of  no  good  effect, 
we  muft  endeavour,  by  every  poffible  method,  to  remove  the  inflam- 
mation which  has  already  taken  place ;  ufing  every  effort  at  the 
fame  time  to  prevent  the  admiflion  of  more  air,  by  covering  up  the 
wound  with  pledgets  fpread  with  fome  kind  of  mild  emollient  oint- 
ment.    The  beft  method  of  allaying  inflammation  in  the  large  joints 
is  by  topical  blood-letting,  with  leaches,  cupping,  and  fcarifying, 
bliftering,  and  fomenting  the  part  with  aftringent  lotions.     Blood- 
letting is  here  efpecially  of  ufe  ;  and  the  more  blood  is  taken  away, 
and  the  quicker  it  is  done,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  the  inflam- 
mation being  removed.     The  reafon  why  the  inflammatory  fymp- 
toms  rife  to  fuch  an  height  in  cafes  of  wounded  joints  is,  that  the 
colourlefs  vcflels  about  the  joint  become  filled  with  blood,  which 
proves  a  violent  ftimulus,  as  well  as  the  air  admitted  into  the  cavity. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  take  blood  freely 
from  the  part ;  this  ought  always  to  be  done  in  the  firft  place ;  after 
which  we  may  ufe  aftringents,  as  the  fleam  of  warm  vinegar.     The 
beft  method  of  applying  this  is  by  means  of  a  wooden  box,  exactly 
fitting  the  limb,  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  when  the  leg  is  ftretched  out  upon  the  bed  ;  and  fo  clofe  that 
little  or  no  air  can  get  out  betwixt  the  limb  and  the  edges  of  the 
box,  the  under  fide  of  it  being  contiguous  to  the  bed.    The  vinegar 
is  placed  at  the  patient's  bed-fide,  in  a  large  pan  put  over  hot  coals. 
The  fteam  is  conveyed  into  the  infide  of  the  box  by  means  of  a  hole 
in  one  of  the  fides,  through  which  a  tinned  iron  funnel  paftes  from 
the  pan  directly  oppohte  to  the  knee  joint  which  it  furrounds ;  and 
its  efcape  is  prevented,  by  covering  the  box  with  a  blanket,  befides 
the  precautions  already  mentioned.     The  fomentation  fhould  be 
continued  twice  or  thrice  every  day,  half  an  hour  at  a  time.     As 
long  as  the  pain  continues  violent,  the  patient  mould  have  a  large 
dole  of  an  opiate  twice  a  day ;  and,  by  perfevering  for  fome  time  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe  remedies,  the  difeaie  will  often  be  greatly  relieved, 
or  even  completely  cured,  where  the  injury  is  not  very  great,  and 
where  the  furgeon  has  been  called  in  proper  time.     But  m  cafes 
where  the  laceration  of  the   ligament  has  been  very  great,    the 
inflammation  will  at  laft  probably  terminate  in  fuppuration,  what- 
ever pains  we  take  to  prevent  it.     The  confequence  of  this  is  what 
we  have  already  mentioned,  viz.  deftrucTion  of  the  ligaments^  cor- 
tofien  of  the  ends  of  the  hones ;   after  which,  little  or  no  hope 
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of  faving  the  limb  remains  ;  for,  whatever  care  we  take  to'  eva- 
cuate the  matter,  new  abfceffes  ftill  break  out,  and  the  patient  is 
deftroyed,  unlcfs  the  limb  be  taken  off.  There  is  not,  indeed,  any 
well-authenticated  cafe,  where  the  cavity  of  a  joint  iias  been  fully 
penetrated  by  matter,  that  the  patient  has  ever  recovered,  even  fo 
far  as  to  have  an  anchylofis  ;  and  this,  whether  the  ligaments 
have  been  lacerated,  or  whether  they  have  been  laid  open  by 
incilion.  The  reafoa  of  all  this  is  obvious.  If  the  matter  pene- 
trates through  the  whole  cavity  of  the  joint,  it  is  impofiiblc  to 
exclude  the  air  alfo  ;  and  this  will  produce  fuch  an  affection  of 
the  whole  body  of  it,  as  will  greatly  aggravate  all  the  dangerous 
fymptoms  defcribed  above. 

In  {lighter  injuries  of  the  capfular  ligament^  we  fometimes 
prove  fuccefsful,  by  excluding  the  air  as  completely  as  poffible 
from  the  firft,  and  doing  every  thing  in  our  power  to  abate  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms  from  running  to  a  great  height.  In  thefe 
cafes  the  limb  may  be  faved \  and,  indeed,  in  all  cafes  where  fmall 
bones  or  hardened  cartilages  are  cut  out,  the  wound  may  be  fo 
completely  (hut  up  that  no  air  can  enter  it,  and  thus  a  cure  may 
be  effected,  without  any  danger  of  ftifFnefs  in  the  joint.  Cafes  of 
this  kind  have  occurred,  in  which  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  in 
twenty-eight  days  from  the  time  he  received  the  injury.  But* 
where  the  joints  have  been  penetrated  by  large  wounds,  and  thefe 
have  nearly  terminated  in  fuppuration  alfo,  where  the  capfular 
ligament  and  ends  of  the  bones  have  been  much  injured,  inftant 
amputation  is  generally  advifable* 

It  has  been  alleged  by  furgeons  of  great  eminence,  that  patient", 
in  their  full  health  and  vigour  of  body,  recover  much  more  feldoin 
from  injuries  of  this  kind,  than  fuch  as  have  been  confiderably 
wafted  by  fuppuration,  and  other  fevere  fymptoms.  But,  if  proper 
attention  be  paid  for  the  firft;  four  or  five  davs,  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  healthy  and  ftrong  patient  will  recover  much  more 
quickly  than  one  that  has  fufFered  much  from  the  debility  induced 
by  too  great  fuppuration  or  otherwife.  The  only  and  great 
danger  arifes  from  the  high  degree  of  inflammation  which  takes 
place  immediately  after  the  operation.  Bin  this,  by  judiciou 
management,  may  always  be  kept  under  ;  and  an  experienced  and 
ikilful  furgeon  will  not  fail  to  ufe  the  means  proper  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  vifc.  bleeding,  keeping  the  patient  Cool  and  expofmg  the 
end  ot  the  Hump  as  much  as  poftible  to  the  air,  leeches,  and^ 
laftly,  keeping  it  moift  with  cloths  dipped  ia  a  folution  of  ritrioU 
ated  zinc, 
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Sect.  II.     Of  pinRured  Wounds. 

Wounds  which  are  made  by  any  inffrument  that  perforates  to 
a  greater  depth  than  it  feparates  the  divided  parts,  either  longi- 
tudinally or  laterally' from  each  other,  without  regard  to  the  fhape 
of  the  wounding  inflrument  itfelf,  whether  {harp  or  obtufe,  may 
be  called  punctured  wounds.  The  event  of  thefe  is  always  more 
uncertain  and  dangerous  than  of  any  other  kind,  becaufe  the  larrc 
blood  veffels,  or  brandies  of  nerves,  may  be  wounded,  t.ough  we 
cannot  perceive  from  the  appearance  of  the  wound  that  they  are 
fo.  In  all  caies,  however,  they  are  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  to  which  they  penetrate,  and  as  the  inflrument  is  more 
or  lefs  obtufe  ;  and  hence  gun- mot  wounds  are  of  all  others  the 
moil:  dangerous,  becauie  they  are  accompanied  with  the  higheil 
degree  ot  contufion  and  laceration.  Punctured  wounds  of  all 
kinds  are,  indeed,  productive  of  a  very  great  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, and  even,  on  that  account,  extremely  dangerous.  By 
the  violent  action  of  a  mufket-ball  alfo  pieces  of  the  clothes  are 
driven  into  the  wound,  be  fides  the  danger  there  is  of  the  ball  itfelf 
lodging  in  it ;  fo  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  clear  fuch  wounds 
of  extraneous  bodies  ;  and,  even  when  they  are  cleared  of  them, 
the  fides  remain  at  a  diilance  from  one  another,  and  cannot  be 
brought  together  by  future,  or  by  any  of  the  means  ufed  in  treating 
nitiple  wounds. 

There  is  no  cafe  of  punctured  wounds  fo  little  hazardous  as 
'  when  they  only  penetrate  tile  fkin,  and  run  through  the  cellular 
-fubftance  for  a  cohfiderable  way,  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the: 
body,  perforating  the  fkin  alfo  on  the  other  fide,  oppofite  to  where 
it  entered,  i  When  this  happens  to  be  the  nature  of  the  wound, 
there  ought  to  be  no  fie'fitation  at  laying  it  open  from  one  end  to' 
the  other,  in  order  to  clear  it  of  any  extraneous  matter.  This 
being  done,  the  wound  ought  to  be  drefTed  with  the  limple  cerate 
of  wax,  avid  the  drefnngs  kept  on  by  a  flight  bandage  and 
com  pi  els  of  linen  rag. 

The  next  moll  favourable  cafe  is  where  the  inflrument  has  not 
penetrated  both  fides,  bur,  after  perforating  the  fkin,  flops  in  the 
cellular  membrane.  The  general  directions  given  by  ch'irurgical 
authors  in  this  cafe  is  to  introduce  a  probe  bv  the  external  opening 
through  the  whole  length  of  flic  wound,  and,  cutting  upon  it,  to 
lay  it  open  as  before.  The  incifion  ought  to  be  carried  through 
the  whole  length  of  i\it  wound,  in  all  cafes  where  it  has  not 
penetrated  any  of  the  large  mufeles,  nor  injured  any  of  the  blood 
vefTeis  or  nerves.  But,  where  the  wounds  run  deep,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  blood  velTels  or  nerves,  we  cannot  lay  them 
open  in  this  manner ;  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  then  is  to 
prevent  or  remove  the  infiarnmato'v  fymptoms  from  running  too 
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high,    by    leeches,     cooling    folutions,     and    an     antiphlogjftic 
regimen,  inducing  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound  a 
o-entle  fuppuration  ;   which,    in  every  wound  of  this   kind,   mull 
take  place,  becaofe  none  of  them  can  be  cured  by  the  firft  inten- 
tion.    A    poultice   muft    he    applied    externally   throughout    the 
whole  length,  and  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  wound,  which 
mufl:  be  frequently  removed,  until  the  fuppuration  he  complete* 
When  this  is  done,  and  the  wound  appears  free  of  any  extraneous 
matter,  we  may  gently  preis  the  Jules  of  the  wound  together,  by 
means  of  a  comprefs  of  a  proper  thickneis  applied  to  the  wound 
throughout  its  whole  length,    applying   over  it   a    roller   pretty 
firmly,  and  uniformly  tight  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
wound,  by  which  its  tides  will  adhere  in  a  much  ihorter  time.    If, 
however,  this  manner  of  treatment  be  neglected  for  a   week  or 
two,   and   the  poultice  dill  continued,   there  will  be   a  condant 
discharge  of  matter,  by  which  the  fides  of  the  fore  become  callous, 
fo  that  though  we  were  afterwards  to  prefs  them  together  ever  fo 
much,  thev  will  not  unite,  but  the  wound  will  change  into  a  true 
fiduin.     When  this  happens,  i:  may  always  be  known  by  the 
condition  of  the  matter.     In  a  wound  which  is  difpofed  to  heal, 
the  matter  is  thick,  mild,  and  of  an  unctuous  nature,  of  a  whitifli 
vellow  appearance,  and  ibmewhat  ropy;  but,  in  ferous  ulcers,  the 
diicharge  is  thin,  and  Ins  a  milky  whitenefs  ;  and,  by  reafon  of 
the   cailofity,   their  fides   acquire   a  fmoothnefs,  which  is  eafily 
didinguifhed  from   the   appearance   of  a  healthy   wound.     The 
proper  method  of  proceeding  in  cafes  of  this  kind  is  to  introduce 
a  feton,  by  the  friction  of  which  an  inflammation  will  be  raifed 
on  the  fides  of  the  wound,   and  the  matter  foon  acquire  a  better 
colour  and  confidence.     As  loon  as  the  lurgeori  perceives  this, 
he  mud  gradually  diminish  the  ftze  of  the  fkain,  in  the  manner 
aire  idy  directed  when  treating  of  fetons.    When  the  cord  becomes 
very  fmiil,  it  may  then  be  taken  out  altogether;  and  what  little 
of  the  wound  remains  to  he  united,  will  eafily  be  fo,  by  applying 
the   comprefs,    as   ju(l   now   directed.     In   many   inftances,   this 
adheiion  has  been  produced  by  the  injection  of  aftringfcnts*  or 
diluted  ardent  fpirits,    or  any  thing  capable  of  exciting   a   frefh 
inflammation  and  fuppuration  in  the  wound  ;  the  fid.s  of  which 
mud  be  kept  in  contact  from  the  beginning  of  this  application, 
till  the  adhefion  is  formed  throughout.     If  matters  are  properly 
brianaged  at  fird,  however,  there  will  very  felciom  be  any  occafioii 
either  for  the  feton  or  adringent  applications  ;  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cale?,  if  the  furgeon,  as  foon  as  a  free  and  full  fuppuration 
takes  place,  would  apply  a  comprefs  to  the  wound,  throughout 
its  whole  length,  with  a  roller  above  to  keep  it  pretty  tight,  fo  that 
the  fides  of  the  wound  migiit  be  in  contact,  and  preferve  them  in 
that  fituation  for  thirty-fix  hours,  the  parts,  even  in  that  (liort 
time,  would  begin  to  adhere;  and,  by  perfiding  in  this  method, 
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would  be  completely  healed  in  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days  at 
moil,  with  little  or  no  unealmefs  to  the  patient. 

If,  however,  this  kind  of  treatment  be  neglected,  fatal  confe- 
quences  may  occur,  even  under  the  management  of  the  mod 
celebrated  practitioners  ;  or  elfe  the  cure  of  luch  wounds  may  be 
protracted  for  as  many  weeks  as  it  would  require  days  in  the 
former  method.  By  treating  wounds  of  this  kind  in  the  manner 
juft  now  recommended,  when  they  run  deep,  and  of  courfe  cannot 
be  laid  open,  we  may  always  be  certain  of  making  their  fides 
adhere  to  each  other  in  a  few  days ;  but  this  mull:  never  be 
attempted  until  we  are  fure  that  a  free  fuppuration  has  come  on, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound,  and  that  no  extraneous 
body  is  left  in  it. 

Frequently  the  direction  of  the  wound,  inftead  of  palling  flant- 
ing  towards  one  fide,  runs  directly  to  the  bone,  with  only  a  fmall 
opening  at  the  furface.  Where  wounds  of  thi-s  kind  occur,  and  it 
can  be  done  without  wounding  any  coniiderable  nerve  or  blood 
veffel ;  the  wound  ought  to  be  dilated  to  the  bottom,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mufcular  fibres,  drefTing  it  afterwards  with  fome 
foftening  liniment,  fpread  upon  linen  ;  and  this  is  to  be  continued 
until  a  full  and  free  fuppuration  takes  place  through  the  whole  of 
the  wound ;  and,  as  foon  as  this  takes  place,  we  ought  to  uriite 
the  fides,  by  means  of  the  interrupted  future,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
recent  wounds,  that  they  may  be  healed  by  the  firft  intention  ; 
and  thus  the  wound  will  moil  commonly  heal  very  readily  and 
eafily,  without  much  pain  to  the  patient,  and  with  great  eafe  and 
fatisfaction  to  the  fur^eon.  In  this  la  It  cafe  the  uie  of  counter- 
openings  of  any  kind  would  be  very  improper. 

Injections  are  thrown  into  wounds  of  this  kind,  in  order  to 
raiie  a  frefh  inflammation,  by  means  of  which  the  fides  will  adhere 
together,  when  held  together  with  a  comprefs  and  roller.     Thofc 
jmoft  proper  for  this  purpofe  are  fuch  as  do  not  pofTefs  any  con- 
iiderable degree  of  aftringency,  nor  have  any  great  tendency  to 
remove  inflammation.     The  moft  proper  are  ardent  fpirits  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  this  thrown  into  the  wound 
with  a  fyringe,  and  confined  in  it  for  a  fhort  time,  till  the  patient 
complains  of  pretty  fevere  pain.     The  following  folution  is  like- 
wife  found  very  efficacious  : 
(No.  2.)  1J  Hydrarg.  muriat.  gr.  ij. 
Amnion,  muriat.  gr.  v. 
Aquze  dittillarae  §ij.     Fiat  folutio. 
But,  whether  we  ufe  this  or  the  former,  the  fides  of  the  wound  are 
to  be  put  clofe  together,  as  foon  as  the  injection  is  thrown  in,  till 
"|he  new  inflammation  produces  adheiion  ;  and  this  muft  in  a  very 
fhort  time  take  place,  if  the  compreflion  be  equal  and  regular 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  finus.     If,  initead  of  ufmg 
injections  of  this  kind,  we  take  a  contrary  method,  and  make  ufc 
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of  thofe  of  an  antiphlogiftic  nature,  the  fides  of  the  wound  will 
foon  be  rendered  callous  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  thus  the 
very  intention  with  which  the  injections  were  prescribed  will  be 
defeated,  for  the  only  ufe  of  them  is  to  excite  inflammation,  not 
by  any  means  to  oppofe  it. 

It  fometimes  happens  in  punctured  wounds,  when  the  preffure 
is  unequal,  that  matter  will  be  formed.  This  takes  place  near  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  ;  and,  unlefs  the  furgeon  pays  great  attention 
to  apply  the  bandage  and  comprefs  properly,  it  may  continue  to 
collect,  and  burft  feveral  times  over  ;  but  even  this  will  at  la  ft  be 
overcome,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  the  bandage  and  comprefs.  But  if, 
for  any  reafon,  the  furgeon  does  not  think  proper  to  attempt  a  cure 
by  the  firft  intention,  he  ought  to  proceed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  incarnation  may  begin  from  the  bottom  upwards,  which  is 
very  eafily  done  where  the  wound  is  dreffed  very  flightly,  and 
only  the  mildeft  ointments  are  allowed  to  touch  the  fore,  the 
■  dreifings  being  removed  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  oftener. 
Thus  every  wound,  whatever  be  its  depth,  if  fituated  in  any  of  the 
extremities,  without  injuring  any  blood  veffel  or  nerve,  may  very 
foon  be  healed  without  any  tents  made  either  of  metal  or  any 
thing  elfe.  There  may  be  ulcers  indeed,  which  have  penetrated 
jnto  a  cavity,  fuch  as  in  the  perinaeum,  communicating  with  the 
urethra.  In  cafes  of  this  kind  fome  practitioners  ufe  a  metallic 
tube  to  carry  off  the  water  or  matter,  in  order  to  allow  the  urethra 
to  heal,  but  a  hollow  tube  of  elallic  gum  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  acknowledged  principle  on  which  tents  are  ever  ufed  is, 
that  matter  may  be  prevented  from  collecting  beneath*  after  the 
external  wound  is  clofed ;  but  it  is  feldom  that  this  inconvenience 
takes  place,  and  it  never  can  do  fo  if  the  method  juft  recom- 
mended be  followed ;  befides,  as  the  aperture  of  the  wound  gives 
free  vent  to  the  matter  at  nrft,  the  latter  generally  keeps  it  open, 
unlefs  in  a  very  few  cafes,  where  it  may  be  neceffary  to  ufe 
artificial  means  for  the  purpofe.  Even  here,  however,  the  tents, 
if  thefe  are  ufed,  fhould  be  but  fmall,  for  otherwife  they  will  plug 
up  the  orifice,  fo  that  they  will  induce  the  very  evil  they  are 
defigned  to  prevent.  Hollow  tents,  or  tubes,  are  preferable  to 
others,  and  ought  to  be  employed  on  account  of  their  allowing  a 
free  exit  to  the  matter.  They  may  be  made  either  of  filver,  lead, 
*>r  elaftic  gum  ;  but  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of 
their  flexibility. 

Sect.  III.     Of  'contufed  and  lacerated  Wounds. 

When  the  fmall  velTels  are  broken  by  a  blow  with  any  hard 
inftrument  without  penetrating  the  fkin,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
folid  fibres  of  the  part  are  cruilied,  the  injury  is  termed  a  contufton ; 
and  when  at  the  fame  time  the  fkin   is  broken,   it  is  termed 
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a  conivfed  and  lacerated  wound,  be.caufe  in  this  cafe  the  parts  arc 
not  fairly  divided  as  with  a  knife,  but  torn  aiunder  or  violently 
ftrttched. 

Every  contufion,  therefore,  whether  the  (kin  is  broken  or  not, 
may  properly  be  reckoned  a  wound  ;  for,  where  the  injury  is  fa 
flight  that  none  oi  the  contents  of  the  final  I  ve{Tels  are  extra-. 
tfafated,  it  fcarce  deic.  v  s  to  be  mentioned.  The  immediate  eon* 
fequence  of  a  contuiion,  :fore,  is  a  fwelling,  by  reaion  of  the 

extra  vacation  juft  mentioned;  aria  be  fk.in  becomes  difcoloured 
by  the  blood  itagnating  under  it  ;  but  aNs  this  fluid,  even  though 
covered  by  the  ikin,  cannot  long  remain  nral  itate,   it 

then  happens  that  (lie  contuied.part  foon  ioieo  its "floiid  red  colour, 
and  becomes  blue  or  black  ;  the  thinner  parts  being  in  the  mean 
time  gradually  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  veiTels,  which  at  lab: 
ha;  pens  to  the  1  ood  i tf elf  ;  the  blue  difrppears,  and  ib  fucceeded 
bv  a  vcllowifh  colour,  mowing  that  the  blood  is  now  difTolvedj 
after  which  die  part  recovers  its  former  appe  .ranee,  and  the 
ruptured   \  ppear  to  have   united  as  though   nothing  had 

bapp.  ned, 

Thefc  are  the  fymptoms  which  attend  the  flighted:  kind  of 
conti  fions  \  but  it  is  evident,  that  where  the  blow  is  fo  vi  lent  as 
to  rupture  or  rruih  iome  of  the  large  nerves,  or  blood  \  efiels,  all 
the  bad  coniequencea  9  .cii  aaend  fimple  wounds  of  ihofe  parts 
will  enfue,  and  they  will  not  at  all  be  alleviated  by  the  circum- 
llance  of  the  fkui  being  whole.  Hence  it  is  tafy  to  fee  how  a 
contufion  may  produce  ulcers  oi  the  word:  kind,  rangrene,  Ipha- 
cehs,  cariou  bones,  o<c.  ;  and,  if  it  happens  to  be  on' a  glandular 
part,  a  fcirrhus  or  cancer  is  very  frequently  found  to  enfue. 
Even  vthe  vifcera  thcmlelvc-s,  efpecially  of  the  abdomen,  may  be 
injured  bv  contufions  to  iuch  a  degree  as  to  produce  an  inflam- 
mation, gangrene,  or  fcirrhus,  nay  inftant  death,  without  rup- 
turing the  fk;n. 

For  wounds  of  this  kind  Mr.  Latta  recommends  the  following: 
.  treatment  :  The  patient  ought  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  the  wounded 
limr>  placed  in  the  molt  relaxed  poJlure,  fo  as  to  eafc,  as  much  as 
poinble,  the  wounded  or  turn  mufcles.  The  wound  (hould,  as 
quickly  as  poflibJe,  be  freed  from  every- extraneous  matter,  as  well 
as  from  broken  pieces  of  bone,  and  the  wounded  and  bleeding 
veiTels  being  properly  fecured,  the  lacerated  edges  ©ught  to  be 
placed  as  near  to  each  other  as  poflible  ;  after  which  the Whole 
muft  be  covered  with  a  large  pledgit  ipiead  with  emollient  oint- 
ment, with  two  or  three  folds  of  linen  put  over  all.  As  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms  run  veiy  high,  and  are  apt  to  terminate 
in  gangrene,  we  mnft  endeavour,  by  every  pofhble  means,  to 
prevent  iuch  a  dangerous  cent.  In  young  and  plethoric  patients, 
iome  ounces  ot  blood  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  armband  ac,  in 
cafes  of  this  kind,  the  wound  bleeds  little,  though  feveial  iinaU 
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arteries  may  be  wounded,    we  mull  applv  leeches  all  round  the 
fore,  encouraging  the   difcharge  of  blood   by   the  application    of 
lar^e  emollient  poultices  applied  warm.     II  leeches,  as  it  fome- 
times  happens,  cannot  be  procured,   we  mull,  with  the  point  of  a 
line  lancer,  make   a  number  of  punilures  through  the  fkin,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  blood  from  them  with  a  cupping  glafs  ;  which, 
if  done  at  all,  ought  to  be  in  as  meat  quantity  as  pofTible,  for  we 
know  of  nothing  winch  gives  greater  and  more  efFeclual  relief  in 
the   inflammation    attending   wounds,    than    taking  blood    freely 
away  round  the  turn  i  fled  edges.     The  bowels  ought  alfo  to  be 
kept  open  bv  gentle  cooling  laxatives,   while  the  food  and  drink 
ought  to  be  of  the  moll  iimp'.e  and  light  kind.     In  cafes  of  very 
lev  ere  pain,  laudanum,  in  pretty  large  dofes,  mull  be  given  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours ;    to  an   healthy,   full  grown   pcrlon,  not  lefs 
than  thirty  d:o[>s  in  the  morning,  and  as  much  at  b^d-time.     A 
large    rnoilient  poultice  is  to  be  applied,   of  fuch  a  lize  as  exacTiy 
to  cover  t.»e  wounded  parts,   an. I   ought  to  be  renewed  every  fix 
hours,   o  promote,  as  much  as  poflibie,  a  refolution  of  the  fwelling 
of  the  limb  ;  bur,  as  foon  as  the  fuppuration  becomes  complete, 
the  poultice  mufl  be  removed,  and  the  difcharge  promoted  by  mild 
drerTings  alone.     When  the  injury  is  veiy  great,  however,  wounds 
of  this  kind  are  very  apt  to  become  gangrened.     This  always 
happens  in  one  of  the  following  ways  :   I.  When  the  arteries  of 
the  limb  are  totally  deftroyed  •   or,  2.  By  a  very  violent   inflam- 
mation, which  cannot  be  re'.oived,  and  ends  in  gangrene,  in  fpite 
of  every  attempt  to  ft  op  it,  either  by  refolution  or  fuppuration. 
In  all  cafes  where  we  have  reafon  to  fear  that  a  gangrene  will 
take  place,  we  ought  to  lay  aflde  the  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  and 
endeavour  to  fupport  the  patient's  ftrength  by  as* nourishing  a  diet 
as  the  patient's  ilomach  can  eafily  bear;  attempting,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  rellore  the  tone  of  the  fyftem  by  cordial  medicines,  given  in 
proper  quantities,  fo  that  the  patient  may  be  invigorated,  without 
being   much   heated,    or  his    pulfe   much   quickened.     In    other 
patients,  particularly  thofe  who   have  been  accuilnmed  to  drink 
ftrong  malt  liquors  when  in  health,  we  mull  allow  a  moderate  ufc 
of  the  fame  now  ;  and,  in  fuch  penons,  it  wili  be  found  that  malt 
liquor  aniwers  much  better  even  than  wine.     The  fame  mult  be 
done   with   thofe  who   have  been    accuftomed    to   ardent   fpirits. 
They  are  to  be  allowed  their  favourite  liquors,  only  not  in  fuch 
quantity   as  to    heat  or  quicken  the    pulfe  in  any  great  degree. 
Tonic  medicines,  fuch  as  the  Peruvian  bark,   in  fine  powder,  and 
given  in  dofes  of  not  lefs  than  a  drachm  at  a  time,  are  very  proper. 
Thde  dofes  are  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  if  the  patient's 
ftomach will  bear  it.     But,  in  cafes  where  the  patient  has  nau- 
feated  the  powder,  the  following  mixture  may  be  conveniently 
adminiftered ; 
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o.  3.)  §>  Pulv.  cinchon.  flav.  5JJ. 

MuciJag.  G.  Arab.  giij. 

Tinct.  cinchonae 

Aq.  cinamom.  aa  §iv. 

Acid,   vitriol,  dilut.   q.   f,    ad  gratam    aciditatem. 
Mifce. 
The  dofe  of  this  may  be  two  tablefpoonfuls  every  two  hours, 
Mr.  Latta  found,  that,   in  cafes  where  the  debility  was  very- 
great,  and  wine  and  bark  perfevered  in  for  fome  time  without  any 
good  effects,  a  bolus  compofed  of  twelve  grains  of  volatile  fal 
amnion,  made  up  with  half  a  drachm  of  conferve  of  rofes,  and 
given  three  times  a-day,  proved  extremely  ferviceable  in  ftrengthen* 
ing  the  fyflem,  fo  as  to  enable  it  to  put  a  (top  to  the  gangrene. 
By  perfevering  in  the  ufe  of  this  along  with  the  opiate,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  the  difeafed  parts  may  at  lafl  be  thrown  out,  and 
the  wound  afterwards  drefTed  as   a  fimple  ulcer.      It  is  aim  oft 
needlefs  to  caution  any  practitioner  againfl  blood-letting,  or  any 
other  evacuation,  where  gangrene  is  coming  on ;  for,  by  thefe, 
the  tone  of  the  fyftem  is  remarkably  weakened  ;  and,  the  more 
evident  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  are,  the  greater  will  be  the 
injury  done  to  the  fyflem  by  an  evacuation.     But,  while  it   is 
neceflary  to  caution  the  practitioner  againif.  any  evacuations  after 
the  gangrene  has  made  its  appearance,  we  mult  no  leis  itrongly 
recommend  them  in  the  beginnings  while  the  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation may  be  expected  to  run  high  ;  and  that,  efpecially  in  robuft 
conflitutions,  where  the  powers  of  life  (till  retain  their  vigour 
after  the  injury  has  been  received,  as  in  foldiers  and  failors.     In 
thefe  we  ought  to  take  blood  very  freely  all  about  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  particularly  on  the  contufed  places.     If  this  is  done, 
there  is  very  little  probability  that  a  gangrene  will  enfue  in  any 
jcafe,  even  after  the  moll:  violent  injuries,  if,  along  with  the  proper 
evacuations,  we  take  en  re  to  keep  the  patient  in  the  mod  eafy 
polfure,  and  to  free  the  wound  from  any  extraneous  bodies  that 
may  irritate  and  ftimulate  the  wounded  parts.     The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  alfo  to  be  kept  as  near  as  poffible  to  one  another,  and 
the  dreflings  ought  to  be  of  pieces  of  lint  fpread  with  the  miklefr. 
ointment,  covering  the  whole  up  afterwards  with  feveral  folds  of 
linen  put  over  the  dreflings.     In  all  cafes  where  the  contufion 
extends  to  anv  confiderable  diftance  from  the  wound,  we  mull: 
take  care  to  bleed  freely  all  round  it  with  leeches,  or  by  cupping 
with  fcarincation.     If  neceflarv,  we  muft  bleed  freelv  at  the  arm, 
tq  keep  the  body  cool ;  and,  after  each  free  bleeding  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  wound,  cover  it  with  cloths  moidened  with  vine- 
gar and  water,  or  a  foiution  of  vitriolated  zinc. 

If  this  method  has  been  perfevered  in,  the  inflammation,  which 
extends  to  fome  diftance  from  the  wound,  will  generally  terminate 
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by  refolution  ;  to  promote  which,  the  linen  fokls  directed  to  be  laid 
over  the  wounded  part  beia£  removed,  an  emollient  poultice  fhould 
be  put  in  their  place,  exactly  of  the  iize  of  the  wound,  and 
changed  regularly  every  twelve  hours;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  if 
•pain  and  fwclling  ftill  continue  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  they 
ought  to  be  covered  regularly  with  the  wet  cloths.  As  foon  as  a 
"free  fuppuration  takes  place,  the  wound  ought  to  be  drelTed  as  a 
iimple  purulent  ulcer,  in  the  manner  already  defcribed  ;  and,  if  the 
pain,  tenfion,  and  fwelling,  are  ftill  confiderable  round  the  wound, 
we  ought  to  continue  our  difcutient  method  j  but,  if  we  fee  that  a 
mortification  will  actually  take  place,  we  muft  ufe  every  endea- 
vour to  put  a  ftop  to  it  as  quickly  as  poflible.  The  means  of 
doing  this  will  be  treated  of  elfewhere :  at  prefent  it  is  enough  to 
obferve,  in  general,  that  they  confift  of  fuch  things  as  keep  up  the 
tone  of  the  fyftem,  and  invigorate  the  body.     The  mortified  or 

fangrened  parts  are  always  feparated  from  thofe  which  are  found 
y  an  inflammation  and  fuppuration  ;  and  the  firft  fign  of  this  is 
the  appearance  of  a  red  inflamed  ring  round  the  edge,  of  the  morti- 
fied part.  This  inflammation  may  be  excited,  or  at  leaft  greatly 
promoted,  by  the  application  of  warm  and  ftimularing  dreliings ; 
but,  as  foon  as  this  is  obierved  to  take  place,  we  muft  djfcontinue 
the  ufe  of  them,  and  have  recourfe  again  to  emollient  poultices,  to 
promote  the  fuppuration  neceffary  to  feparate  the  mortified  parts 
from  the  found.  Such  as  are  completely  mortified  ought  to  be 
removed,  not  only  as  they  are  abfolutely  ufelefs,  but  on  account  of 
the  offenfive  fmell  which  they  occafion.  In  this  cafe  the  cata- 
plafma  effervefcens  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica  will  be  parti- 
cularly ufeful. 

Sect.  IV.     Of  Gun-Jbot  Wounds, 

Gun-fliot  wounds  can  be  confidered  in  no  other  light  than 
contufed  wounds.  In  thofe  made  by  a  mnfket  or  piftol  ball,  the 
moft  immediate  confederations  are  to  extract  the  ball,  or  any  other 
extraneous  body  which  may  have  lodged  in  the  wounded  part, 
and  to  ftop  the  hemorrhagy,  if  there  is  an  efFufion  of  blood  from 
the  rupture  of  fome  confiderable  artery. 

It  is  frequently  neceffary  to  enlarge  the  wound,  in  order  to 
extract  the  ball  ;  and  if  it  has  gone  quite  through  (provided  the 
fituation  of  the  part  wounded  will  admit  of  its  being  done  with 
fafety),  the  wound  is  to  be  laid  freely  open  through  its  whole 
length  i  by  which  means  any  extraneous  body  will  be  more  readily 
removed,  and  the  cure  facilitated. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  ball,  or  any  other  foreign  matter,  probing 
is  to  be  ufed  as  fparingly  as  poflible  ;  and  this  muft  evidently 
appear  to  any  one  who  will  only  confider  the  nature  of  the  fymp- 
Vjlus  attendant  on  penetrating  wounds  of  the  bieaft  or  belly* 
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either  from  a  bullet  or  (harp  inftrument ;  the  thrufUng  in  a  probe 
to  parts  under  fuch  circumftances  being  unavoidably  a  fiefh  flab 
on  every  repetition  of  fuch  practice.  If  probing  be  neceffarv,  the 
finger  mould  be  preferred  as  the  bell;  and  trneft  probe,  whe;e  it  can 
be  ufed  ;  where  it  cannot,  a  bougie  may  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

If  a  ball,  or  any  other  foreign  body,  happens  to  be  lodged  near 
the  orifice,  or  can  be  perceived  by  the  finger  to  lie  under  the  akin, 
though  at  fome  dtftance  from  the  mouth  of  the'wound,  we  fhouM 
cut  down  to  it,  and  take  it  out  ;  but  when  it  is  funk  deep,  and  lies 
abfolutelv  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  it  mull  appear  evident, 
upon  the  leall  reflection,  that  thrufting  fir  ft;  a  long  probe  in  queff. 
of  the  bullet,  and  then,  as  has  been  practifed  likewife,  a  longer  pair 
of  forceps,  either  with  or  without  teeth,  into  a  wound  of  that  kind, 
though  with  a  fort -of  certainty  to  extract  it,  muft  either  contufe, 
or  irritate  and  inflame,  the  parts  to  a  great  degree  ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  do  as  much  or  more  mifchief  than  the  ball  did  at  fir  ft  by- 
forcing  its  p.fTigefuch  a  length  of  way.  And  mould  they,  at 
the  fame  time,  lay  hold  of  any  coniiderable  artery  or  nerve  along 
with  the  ball  (which  can  fcarce  fail  of  being  the  cafe),  what 
/hocking  confequences  would  attend  fuch  a  proceeding  !  nor 
would  attempts  of  this  fort  be  lefs  injurious,  in  cafe  a  bullet  mould 
happen  to  be  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly  or  breaft.  Such 
attempts  are  the  lefs  necefTary,  becaufe  a  great  number  of  inftances 
have  occurred,  where  balls  have  quietly  lodged  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  body,  till,  after  ma  y  years,  they  have  worked  themfelves  a 
pafTage  towards  the  fur-face,  and  were  very  eafily  extracted,  and 
many  where  balls  have  been  entirely  left  behind  without  any  ill 
confequences. 

In  cafe  the  wound  be  occasioned  by  a  mufket  or  piftol  fhor, 
and  of  courfe  but  fmall,  it  will  be  necefTaiy  to  dilate  it  without 
delay,  provided  the  nature  of  the  part  will  admit  of  this  with 
iafety ;  for  in  wounds  near  a  joint,  or  in  very  membranous  or 
tendinous  parts,  the  knife,  as  well  as  forceps,  ihoul.!  he  put  under 
fome  reftraint  ;  nor  inould  anv  more  opening  be  made  than  what 
is  absolutely  requiiite  for  (he  tree  discharge  of  the  matter  lodged 
.within. 

Where  the  wounded  perfon  has  not  fufTered  any  great  lofs  of 
blood  (and  this  is  generally  the  cafe],  it  will  be  adviiable  to  open 
a  vein  immediately,  and  take  from  the  arm  a  large  quantity  ;  and 
to  repeat  bleeding  as  circumftances  may  require,  the  fecond,  and 
even  the  third  day.  Repeated  bleedings  in  the  beginning  draw 
after  them  many  advantages  ;  thev  prevent  a  good  deal  of  pain 
and  inflammation,  leffen  any  feverifh  afTaults,  forward  the  digef- 
tion,  and  feldom  fail  to  obviate  im^fthumatiops,,  and  a  long  train 
of  complicated  fymptcms,  which  are  won:  otherwife  to  interrupt 
the  cure,  miferably  hara.fs  the  poor  patient,  and  too  often  endanger 
his  life.     Even  where  the  feverifli  fymptoms  run  high,  and  there 
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if  almofi:  a  certainty  that  matter  is  forming,  bleeding,  in  that  ftate, 
is  very  frequently  of  great  advantage. 

It  it  fo  happen  that  a  gun-fh/Jt  wound  has  penetrated  any  of  the 
large  joints,  and,  in  pafTmg  i  .   hem,  fractured  ihe  ends  of  the 

bones,  it  will  then  he  found  fox  the  mod  part  nnpoffibie,  ,iet  the 
{kill  or  abilities  of  the  In:  eon  be  ever  fo  great,  to  preserve  both 
the  life  and  limb  of  the  pnent.  The  reafoa  of  this  is,  that  ilie 
aceefs  of  air  to  the  cavnv  of  die  joint  excites  fuch  a  vi  lent 
inflammation  as  would  certainly  end  in  gangrene  ;  and,  therefore, 
for  the  moll  part,  it  will  be  proper,  as  foon  as  pollible,  to  take  off 
the  limb.  Indeed,  in  every  caie  of  compound  fradt are,  whether 
produced  by  bullets  or  not,  where  the  bones  are  much  lhi\  sred, 
and  the  mufcles  and  ligaments  torn  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  well- 
founded  hope  of  laving  the  limb  can  be  entertained,  it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  periifr.  in  vain  attempts  for  that  purpoie ;  for 
thus  the -patient's  lireqgth  any  be  entirely  exhauiied  by  the  great 
discharge  r  matter,  or  lie  may  be  deftroyed  by  an  hoelic  fever, 
railed  by'ihe  abforption  of  the  matter,  fo  that  eveu  the  amputation 
of  the  limo  could  not  lave  his  life.  We  are,  however,  far  from 
advihng  any  fnrgeon  to  amputate  where  there  is  a  probability  of 
ia.mg  a  limb;  nor  is  it  any  ordinary  injury  that  can  vindicate 
him  for  doing  fo.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Son  -  be  broken,,  and 
feveral  of  the  fragments  of  it  driven  into  the  furro  andinc:  deih,  the 
mufeies  chemfelves  being  alio  penetrated  and  contufed  by  the  balh 
If  none  of  the  fplinters  reach  the  length  of  the  joint,  fo  that  tnere 
is  no  danger  of  expofmg  the  cavity  of  ic  to  the  air,  if  none  of  the 
large  velTeis  be  wounded,  or  otherwise  injured,  fo  that  the  circuia- 
tion  cannot  go  on,  no  amputati an  mould  ever  be  thought  of  in 
fuch  cafes.  Dr.  Aitken's  machine,  fo  uieful  in  compound 
fractures,  will  alio  fupport  the  limb  properly,  until  the  cure  be 
accomplished.  May,  even  when  a  ball  has  ft  rude  the  head  af  a 
bone  iii  iuch  a  manner  as  to  fracture  it  completely,  if  the  ball  lias 
fairly  pafT.d'out  through  the  other  fide,  without  injuring  any  of 
the  large  blood  ve'Xels,  there  is  (till  no  reafoa  to  amputate  imme- 
diately. Here  we  ought  carefully  to  remove  the  iooie  pieces  of 
bone  ;  and,  if  there  be  any  considerable  haemorrhage  from  the 
fmall  arteries  round  the  joint,  it  ought  to  be  (topped,  by  applying 
feme  kind  of  ftvptie  to  the  mouths  of  the  bleeding  veiieis,  after- 
\vaid>  hhing  up  the  wound  with  di  y  charpie, -placing  the  limb  in  die 
fnoft  convenient  p nhure,  and  laving  the  patient  as  eaiy  ac>  pof- 
iibie.  Several  folds  of  hat  ought  then  to.be  put  over  the  charpie, 
of  fuch  a  fize  as  exactly  to  tit  tiie  cavity  of  the  wound,  laying  over 
the  whole  a  large  cemprefs  of  linen,  and  retaining  the  dredings 
with  a  proper  bandage.  If  the  patient  has  not  loll  much  bloc^d, 
and  be  of  a  plethoric  habit,  we  tiuift  have  recomlc  to  bleeding 
freely  at  the  arm  ;  the  wound  mult  be  covered  lightly  ;  and,  if 
there  be  any  cpniidei able  oozing  of  blood  from  the  veins,  it  is 
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proper  to  expofe  the  wound  entirely  to  the  air,  but  without  com- 
pletely taking  off  the  bandage  and  dreffings.     In  cafes  of  hemor- 
rhage, we  are  not  to  employ  any  poultice,  becaufe  the  flux  of 
blood  is  increafed  by  the  heat  of  it ;  but,  as  the  blood  generally 
flops  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  fuppuration  is  then  about 
to  take  place,  we  may  lay  on  a  large   cold  poultice  over  the 
dreffings,  if  they  be  found  to  adhere  to  the  edge  of  the  wound. 
After  the  dreffings  are  completely  thrown  out,  we  mufl:  clean  the 
wound  gently   with   a  foft  moid  fponge,  and  afterwards  drefs 
with  fine  charpie,  moiflened  in  oil,  and  the  whole  may  be  covered 
with  a  large  thick  compref6,  and  kept  in  its  place  with  a  proper 
bandage.     This  line  of  conduct  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Latta, 
who  defcribes  the  following  cafe  of  a  gun-fhot  wound  of  a  joint. 
**  In  a  patient  who  happened  to  be  under  my  care  for  a  gun- 
fhot  wound  (fays  he),  the  bullet  had  {truck  and  fhivered  to  pieces 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  paffing  through  the  body  of  the  joint 
immediately  below  the  end  of  the  clavicle,  paffing  over  the  brachial 
artery  as  it  paffies  over  the  firft  rib  below  the  middle  of  the  fcapula, 
juft  below  the  fkin,  without  hurting  the  artery,  and  was  found 
lodged  below  that  end  of  the  clavicle  which  is  articulated  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  fternum.     The  ball  being  cut  out,  and  all  the 
ihattered  pieces  of  the  head  of  the  bone  removed,  the  wound  was 
dreffed  in   the  manner   already   directed.      The  dreffings    were 
removed   on   the  fixth  day  from  their  firft  application.     Slight 
hemorrhages  took  place  now  and  then,  but  were  always  removed, 
by  keeping  the  wound  llightly  drefled,  and  expofed  to  the  air. 
The  patient  was  kept  on  a  very  low  diet ;  and  it  was  obferved 
thar,  on  any  hemorrhage  occurring,  the  pulfe  became  firmer,  or 
beat  quicker.     By  carefully  dreffing  the  wound  in  this  manner, 
and  allowing  a  nourifhing  diet  when  the  haemorrhage  flopped, 
with  fome  good  Englifh  porter  every  day  after  dinner,  he  got 
quite  well  in  two  months,  and  his  firength  and  fpirits  became 
iurprifmgly  recovered.     The  fuppuration  continued  very  plentiful- 
for  near  three  weeks,   during  which  time   he   took  daily   five 
(drachms  of  Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  ufing  at  the  fame  time  a 
quart  of  porter,  and  a  pint  of  Port  wine,  together  with  thirty  drops 
of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  a  fmall  teacupful  of  water,  after  each 
dofe  of  the  bark.     For  the  firft  five  weeks,  he  had  every  night  a 
large  anodyne  draught  at  bed-time  ;  and,  while  the  difcharge  of 
matter  continued  very  copious,   the  wound  was   dreffed   twice 
a-day.     It  is  now  ten  years  iince  he  received  the  Ihot,  and  he  has 
at  this  moment  the  ufe  of  his  fore-arm  fo  completely,  that  he  gains 
his  bread  as  a    riband-weaver.     But,  though  we  may  fucceed 
with  this  kind  of  treatment  where  the  fmaller  joints  are  wounded, 
we  cannot  expect  to  do  fo  where  the  cavities  of  the, larger  ones, 
fuch  as  the  knee  or  ankle,  happen  to  be  laid  open.     From  my 
swn  experience  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  the  teftimony  of 
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the  beft  chirurgical  authors,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
limb  ought  to  be  immediately  amputated.  In  every  inftance  that 
I  have  feen  or  treated,  where  an  opening  is  made  into  the  knee 
joint,  either  artificially,  or  by  accident,  the  joint  mftantly  fwellcd, 
and  the  pain  and  fever  became  intolerable  ;  (o  that,  unlefs  the 
limb  was  amputated  without  lofs  of  time,  the  patient  mufl  have 
perifhed.  In  all  gun-fhot  wounds  then,  which  penetrate  the  cavity 
of  any  of  the  large  joints,  amputation  ought  to  take  place  as  foon 
as  poffible,  in  the  manner  hereafter  related,  both  as  to  the  dreifings 
and  management." 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  in  the  description  and  treatment 
of  gun-fhot  wounds,  according  to  the  generally-received  opinions 
on  the  fubject.  Greatly  paramount,  however,  to  all  thefe,  may 
be  confidered  the  doctrines  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hunter,  who, 
to  abundant  experience  as  an  army  furgeon,  brought  the  aid  of 
very  fuperior  genius  in  difcufling  this  highly  important  branch  of 
furgery.  To  his  excellent  Treatife  on  Inflammation  we  are 
indebted  for  the  whole  of  the  following  remarks. 

u  Gun-fhot  wounds  are  made  by  the  projection  of  hard  obtufe 
bodies,  the  greater!  number  of  which  are  mufket-balls  ;  for  cannon- 
balls,  pieces  of  (hells  and  Hones  from  ramparts  in  fieges,  orfplin- 
ters  of  wood,  &c.  when  on  board  of  a  fhip  in  an  engagement  at 
fea,  can  hardly  have  their  effects  ranked  among  gun-fhot  wounds; 
they  will  come  in  more  properly  with  wounds  in  general.  As 
the  wounds  themfelves  made  by  thofe  very  different  modes  will  in 
general  differ  very  considerably  ;  any  peculiarity  that  may  be 
neceffary  in  the  treatment  of  gun-fhet  wounds,  from  thofe  made 
by  cannon-balls,  fhells,  &c.  or  even  common  wounds,  will  ge- 
nerally belong  to  thofe  made  by  mufket-balls. 

*  The  whole  of  gun-fhot  wounds  will  come  within  the  defi- 
nition of  accidents.  They  are  a  recent  violence  committed  on  the 
body  ;  but  they  often  become  the  caufe  of,  or  degenerate  into,  a 
thoufand  complaints,  which  are  the  objects  of  furgery  or  phyiic, 
many  of  which  are  common  to  accidents  in  general,  and  to  many 
other  difeafes  ;  of  this  kind  are  abfeeffes,  ulcerating  bones,  riftuls  . 
but  fome  are  peculiar  to  gun-fhot  wounds,  as  calculi  in  the  blad-* 
der  from  the  ball  entering  that  vifcus,  confumption  from  wounds 
in  the  lungs,  which  I  believe  rarely  happens  ;  for  I  cannot  fay  I 
ever  faw  a  cafe  where  fuch  an  effect  took  place..  But  it  is  the 
recent  Itate  in  which  they  are  dlftinguifhed,  and  in  which  they  are 
to  be  confidered  as  a  diftinct  object  of  treatment. 

"  Wounds  of  this  kind  vary  from  one  another,  which  will 
happen  according  to  circumftances  ;  thefe  variations  will  be  in 
general  according  to  the  kind  of  body  projected,  the  velocity  of 
the  bodv,  with  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  parts  injured. 
The  kind  of  body  projected,  I  have  obferved,  is  principally 
mufket-balls,  ibmetimes  cannon-balls,  fometimes  pieces  of  broken 
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{bells,  and  very  often  on  board  of  fhip,  f  pi  inters  of  wood.  Indeed, 
the  effects  of cannon  balls  on  diffident  parts  of  the  fhip,  either 
the  containing  part?,  as  the  hui;  of  the  {hip  itfelf,  or  the  contained, 
are  the  principal  caufes  of  wounds  in  the  (arlbr;  for  a  cannon- 
ball  mud:  go  through  the  timbers  of  the  fhip  before  it  can  do 
mere  execution  than  (imply  as  a  ball  (which  makes  it  a  fpent 
ball),  and  which  ipiinters  the  infide  of  the  fhip  very  confulerably, 
and  moves  other  bodies  in  the  fhip,  neither  of  which  it  would  do 
if  moving  w  ith  fuflicfent  velocity  ;  mufket  or  cannon-balls  feldoni 
doing  immediate  injury  to  thofe  of  that  profefliom  The  wounds 
produced  by  the  three  lafr  bodies  will  be  more  like  many  common 
and  violet)  accidents,  attended  with  much  contulion  and  laceration 
of  parts. 

c<  Gun-fhot  wounds,  from  whatever  caufc,  whether  from  mnf- 
ket-ball,  cannon-ball,  or  ill  el),  &c.  arc  in  general  contufed  wounds; 
irom  which  contuhon  there  is  mod  commonly  a  part  of  the  fol-ids 
iurrounding  the  wound  deadened,  as  the  projecting  b:  dy  forced  its 
way  through  thefe  folids,  which  is  afterwards  thrown  off  in  form 
of  a  {lough,  arid  which  prevents  fuel)  wounds  from  healing  by  the 
firft  intention,  or  by  means  of  the  adhefive  inflammation,  from 
which  circumftance  moft  of  them  mud  be  allowed  to  fuppurate. 
This  does  not  always  take  place  equally  in  every  gun-fhot  wound, 
nor  in  every  part  of  the  fame  wound  ;  and  the  difference  com- 
monly arifes  from  trie  variety  in  the  velocity  of  the  body  projected  ; 
for  wre  find  in  many  cafes,  where  the  ball  has  pa  Med  with  little 
velocity,  which  is  often  the  cafe  with  balls,  even  at  their  entrance, 
hut  mo(t  commonly  at  the  part  laft  wounded  by  the  ball,  that  the 
wounds  are  often  healed  bv  the  fir  ft  intention. 

"  Gun-fhot  wounds,  from  the  circumftance  of  commonly 
having  a  part  killed,  in  general  do  not  inflame  fo  readily  as  thofe 
from  other  accidents  ;  this  backwardnefs  to  inflame  will  be  in  the 
proportion  that  the  quantity  of  deadened  parts  bears  to  the  extent  of 
the  wound:  from  which  circumftance  the  inflammation  is  later 
in  coming  on,  more  efpecially  when  a  ball  paries  through  a  fiefhv 
part  with  great  velocity  ;  becaufe  they  will  be  a  great  deal  dead- 
ened, in  proportion  to  the  frze  of  the  wound  :  therefore  infl.im- 
mation  in  gun-fhot  wounds  is  lefs  than  in  wounds  in  general, 
where  the  fame  quantity  of  mifchief  has  been  done  ;  and  this,  alio, 
is  in  an  inverfe  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  parts  deadened, 
as  I  have  already  explained  in  my  introduction  to  inflammation, 
viz.  that  inflammation  is  lefs  where  parts  are  to  flough,  than 
Where  parts  have  been  deftroyed  by  other  means.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  ball  has  fractured  fome  bone,  which  fradture  in 
the  bone  has  done  confiderable  mifchief  to  the  foft  parts,  indepen- 
dent of  the  ball,  then  there  will  be  nearly  as  quick  inflammation 
as  in  a  compound  fra6lure  of  the  fame  bone,  becaufe  the  deadened 
part  bears  no  proportion  to  the  laceration  or  wound  in  general. 
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"  From  this  circumftance,  of  a  part  being  often  deadened,  a  gun- 
ihot  wound  is  often  not  completely  underftood  at  fir  ft  ;  for  it  is  at 
firft,  in  many  cafes,  impollible  to  know  what  parts  are  killed,  whe- 
ther bone,  tendon,  or  loft  part,  till  the  deadened  part  has  fcparated, 
which  often  makes  it  a  much  more  complicated  wound  than  at  firft 
was  known  or  imagined  j  for  it  very  often  happens,  that  fome  vifcus, 
or  a  part  of  fome  vilcus,  or  a  part  of  a  large  artery,  or  even  a  bone, 
has  been  killed  by  the  blow,  which  does  not  mow  itfelf  till  the  flough 
comes  away.  If,  for  inftance,  it  is  a  part  of  an  inteftine  that  has 
received  a  contufion,  fo  as  to  kill  it,  and  which  is  to  ilough,  a 
new  fymptom  will  mod  probably  appear  from  the  ilough%  being 
feparated,  the  contents  of  the  inteftine  will  moft  probably  come 
through  the  wound  ;  and  probably  the  fame  thing  will  happen 
when  any  other  containing  vifcus  is  in  part  deadened  ;  but  thofe 
cafes  will  not  be  fo  dangerous,    as  if  the  fame  lofs  had  been  pro- 
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duced  at  firifj  for  by  this  time  all  communication  will  be  cut  ofr 
between  the  containing  and  contained  pans  ;  nor  will  it  be  fo 
dangerous  as  when  a  considerable  blood-vefiel  is  deadened  ;  for  in 
this  cafe,  when  the  ilough  comes  off,  the  blood,  getting  a  free 
pavTage  into  the  wound,  as  alfo  out  of  it,  probably  death  will  im- 
mediately follow.  If  this  aitery  is  internal,  nothing  can  be  done; 
if  in  an  extremity,  the  vefTel  may  be  either  taken  up,  or  probably 
amputation  may  be  neceilary  to  lave  the  performs  life  ;  therefore  an 
early  attention  (houlu  be  paid  to  accidents,  where  fuch  an  cent  is 
poflible.  I'd  cafe  of  a  bone  being  deadened,  an  exfoliation  takes 
place. 

"  Gun-{hot  wounds  are  often  fuch  as  do  much  mifchief  to  vital 
parts,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  according'to  the  nature  of  the 
parts  wounded,  and  the  violence  of  the  wound  ;  and  alfo  to  parts, 
the  foundriefs  of  which  are  eftential  either  to  the  health  of  the 
whole,  or  to  the  ufes  of  the  parts  wounded  ;  fuch  as  fome  vifcuSj 
whofe  contents  are  voided  through  the  opening,  or  joints,  the  dif- 
poiition  of  which  is  flow  to  heal,  and  whole  ufes  are  impeded 
when  healed." 

To  (how  how  great  a  variety  of  circumftances  attends  gun- 
fhot  wounds,  Mr.  Hunter  recites  the  cafe  of  an  officer  in  the 
navy,  who  was  wounded  by  a  piftol  ball,  in  the  right  fide,  about 
the  laft  rib."  It  entered  about  rive  inches  from  the  navel,  and  ap- 
peared on  the  infide  of  tie  fkin  about  two  inches  from  the  fpinal 
procefs,  having  palled,  as  he  fuppofed,  among  the  abdominal 
mufcles.  The  only  remarkable  thing  that  occurred  was,  that  the 
cellular  membrane  for  fome  way  about  the  pafTaqe  of  the  bal[  was 
cedematous,  and  that  when  the  ball  was  extracted,  air  came  out 
along  with  it. 

Mr.  Hunter  ftates  the  varieties  between  one  gur.-:liot  wound 
2nd  another'  to  arife,  in  many  inftances,  from  the  difference  in 
the  velocity  of  the  body' projected.      He  fays, 
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"  Tf  the  velocity  of  the  ball  is  fmall,  then  the  mifchief  is  lefs 
in  all  of  them  ;  there  is  not  fo  great  a  chance  of  their  being  com- 
pounded with  fractures  of  the  bones,  &c.  but  if  the  velocity  is 
fufficient  to  break  the  bone  it  hits,  the  bone  will  be  much  more 
fplintered  than  if  the  velocity  had  been  very  conliderable  ;  for 
where  the  velocity  is  very  great,  the  ball,  as  it  were,  takes 
a  piece  out ;  however,  all  this  will  alfo  vary  according  to  the 
hardnefs  of  the  bone.  In  a  hard  bone  rhe  fplinters  will  be  the 
moft  frequent. 

"  When  the  velocity  is  fmall,  the  direction  of  the  wound  pro* 
duced  by  the  ball  will,  in  common,  not  be  fo  ftraight,  therefore  its 
direction  not  fo  readily  afcertained,  arifing  from  the  eafy  turn  of 
the  ball. 

(i  When  the  velocity  is  fmall,  the  deadened  part  or  flough  is 
'  always  lefs  ;  for  with  a  fmall  velocity,  a  ball  would  feem  only  to 
divide  parts,  while  when  the  velocity  is  great,  the  contrary  mud 
happen  ;  from  this  circumftance  it  is,  that  me  flough  is  larger  at 
that  orifice  where  the  ball  enters  than  where  it  comes  out ;  and  if 
tho  ball  meets  with  a  great  deal  of  refiltance  in  its  pafiage  through, 
there  will  very  probably  be  no  flough  at  all  at  its  exit,  which  will 
be  therefore  only  a  lacerated  wound. 

"  The  greater  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  the  cleaner  it  wounds 
the  parts,  fo  much  fo  as  almoft  to  be  fimilar  to  a  cut  with  a 
fharp  inftrument  ;  from  which  circumftance  it  might  be  imagined, 
that  there  mould  be  a  fmaller  flough  ;  but  I  fufpect,  that  a  certain 
velocity  given  to  the  bed  cutting  inftrument,  would  produce  a 
flough  on  the  cut  edges  of  the  divided  parts  ;  for  the  divided  parts 
not  giving  way  equally  to  the  velocity  of  the  dividing  body,  muit 
of  courfe  be  proportionally  bruited. 

<l  Gun-ihot  wounds  are  attended  with  lefs  bleeding  than  mofl 
others  ;  however,  fome  will  be  attended  with  this  fymptom  more 
than  others,  even  in  the  fame  part  ;  this  arifes  from  the  manner 
io  which  the  wound  is  produced  :  bleeding  arifes  from  a  veflel 
being  cut  or  broken  ;  but  the  freedom  of  bleeding  arifes  from  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done  :  if  the  artery  is  cut  diredtly  acrofs, 
and  it  is  done  by  a  ball  parting  with  a  considerable  velocity,  it  will 
bleed  pretty  freely  ;  if  bruited,  and  in  fome  degree  torn,  then  it 
will  bleed  lefs.  When  the  velocity  of  the  ball  is  fmall,  the  veflfels 
will  be  principally  torn,  for  they  will  have  time  to  ftretch  before 
the  continuity  of  their  parts  gives  way  ;  but  if  it  is  great,  they  will 
bleed  more  freely,  becaufe  velocity  will  make  up  for  want  of 
iharpnefs. 

"  According  to  the  velocity  of  the  ball  fo  is  the  direction. 
When  the  velocity  is  great,  the  direction  of  the  ball  will  be  in 
general  more  in  a  ftraight  line  than  when  it  is  fmall;  for  under 
inch  circumftances  the  ball  more  eaftly  overcomes  obflructions* 
and  therefore  pafTes  on  in  its  firft  direction. 
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(i  Velocity  in  the  ball  makes  parts  lefs  capable  of  healing,  thapt 
mien  it  m<  ves  with  a  fmall  velocity;  therefore  gun-ihot  wounds 
In  pretty  thick  pans  are  in  general  later  of  healing  at  the  orifice 
wlure  the  ball  enters,  than  at  the  orifice  where  it  paries  out., 
becaufe  it  becomes  in  fom'e  degree  a  fpent  ball,  the  part  having 
lefs  ilough,  being  only  torn,  which  will  often  admit  of  being 
healed  by  the  firit.  intention. 

"  In  cafes  where  the  ball  paflfes  through,  and  in  fuch  a  direc- 
tion as  to  have  one  orifice  more  depending  than  the  other,  I  have 
always  found  that  the  depending  orifice  healed  fooneft,  and  more 
certainly  fo  if  the  bail  came  out  that  way,  and  alfo  if  the  ball  had 
been  pretty  much  fpent  in  its  paflage,  therefore  it  will  require  art 
to  keep  the  df  pending  orifice  open,  if  thought  neceffary  ;  but  this 
circumftance  of  its  being  a  fpent  ball  will  not  always  happen, 
becaufe  if  the  perfon  is  near  the  gun  when  fired,  the  velocity  of 
the  ball  will  be  very  little  diminifhed  in  its  progress  through  the 
foft  parts,  and,  therefore,  it  will  have  nearly  the  fame  velocity  on 
both  fides. 

"  This  fact  of  the  lower  orifice  healing  fooneft  is  common  to 
all  wounds,  and,  I  believe,  is  owing  to  the  tumefaction  which 
generally  arifes  from  the  extravafated  fluid  always  defcending  td 
the  lower  part,  and  being  retarded  at  the  lower  orifice,  it  is  as  ic 
were  flopped  there,  and  prefTes  the  fides  of  the  wound  together, 
obliging  it  to  heal,  if  the  parts  have  not  been  deadened ;  this  is 
evidently  the  cafe  after  the  introduction  of  the  feton  in  the  hydro- 
cele, especially  if  the  two  orifices  of  the  feton  are  at  fome  diftance  ; 
but  in  the  hydrocele  there  is  a  more  fir  iking  reafon  for  it,  for  in 
this  difeafe  the  extravafated  fluids  are  wholly  detained  about  the 
lower  orifice,  as  there  is  no  depending  part  for  the  fluid  to 
defcend  to." 

After  enumerating  the-  different  kinds  of  gun-fhot  wounds,, 
which  have  been  fufnciently  fpoken  of  in  the  foregoing  pages,  he 
proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the  treatment. 

"  It  has  been  hitherto  recommended  (he  obferves),  and  uni- 
verfally  practifed  by  almofi:  every  furgeon,  to  open  immediately 
upon  their  being  received,  or  as  foon  as  poflible,  the  external 
orifice  of  all  gun-fhot  wounds  made  by  mufket-balls  ;  fo  much 
has  this  practice  been  recommended,  that  they  have  made  no  dif- 
crimination  between  one  gun-ihot  wound  and  another;  this 
would  appear  to  have  arifen,  and  to  be  ftill  continued,  from  an 
opinion  that  gun-ihot  wounds  have  afomething  peculiar  to  them, 
and  of  courfe  are  different  from  all  other  wounds,  and  that  this 
peculiarity  is  removed  by  the  opening  ;  I  own  that  I  do  not  fee 
any  peculiarity.  The  moft  probable  way  of  accounting  for  the 
firft  introduction  of  this  practice  is,  from  the  wound  in  general 
being  fmall,  and  nearly  of  a  fize  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  alfo 
the  frequency  of  extraneous  bodies  being  forced  into  thefe  wounds 
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by  the  ball,  or  the  ball  itfelf  remaining  there  ;  for  the  way  in 
which  thefe  wounds  are  made,  is  by  the  introduction  of  an  extra- 
neous body  which  is  left  there,  if  it  has  not  made  its  way  through, 
fo  that  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  wound  makes  a  lodgment  for 
itfelf,  often  carrying  before  it  clothes,  and  even  the  parts  of  the 
body  wounded,  fuch  as  the  fkin,  &c. ;  from  hence  it  would  nafa* 
Tally  appear,  at  ftrft  view,  that  there  was  an  immediate  necefti  y  to 
fearch  after  thofe  extraneous  bodies,  which  verv  probably  Jed  the 
furgeon  to  do  it  >  and,  in  general,  the  impoffibility  of  finding 
them,  and  even  of  extracting  them  when  found,  without  dila- 
tation, gave  the  firft  idea  of  opening  the  mouths  of  the  wounds  j 
but,  from  experience,  they  altered  this  practice  in  part,  and  became 
not  fo  deiirous  of  fearching  after  thefe  extraneous  bodies  ;  for 
they  found  that  it  was  oftener  impoftihle  to  find  them  than  could 
a*  firft  have  been  imagined,  and  when  found  that  it  was  nor'pof- 
fibie  to  extract  them,  and  that  afterwards  thefe  bodies  were 
brought  to  the  fkin  by  the  parts  themfelyes,  and  thofe  that  could 
not  be  brought  to  the  external  fur  face  in  this  way,  were  fuch  as 
gave  little  or  no  trouble  afterwards,  fuch  as  balls  ;  yet  they  altered 
this  practice  only  fo  far  as  refpedted  the  attempt  to  extract  extra- 
neous bodies,  for  when  they  found,  from  experience,  that  it  was 
not  neceffary,  nor  poftible,  to  extract  thefe  immediately,  yet  they 
did  not  fee  that  it  therefore  was  not  neceffary  to  take  the  previous 
or  leading  fteps  towards  it. 

"  The  circumftance  I  have  mentioned,  of  gun- (hot  wounds 
being  contufed,  obliges  moft  of  them  to  fuppuratc,  becaufe  in  fuch 
cafes  there  is  more  or  lefs  of  a  flough  to  be  thrown  off,  efpecially 
at  the  orifice  made  by  the  entrance  of  the  ball ;  there  is,  therefore, 
a  freer  paiTage  for  the  matter,  or  any  other  extraneous  fubftance, 
than  the  fame  fized  wound  would  have,  if  made. by  a  clean  cutting 
inftrument,  even  if  not  allowed  to  heal  by  the  firft  imention. 

"  From  all  which,  if  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  a  gun-fhot 
wound,  I  think  this  dilating  of  them  as  a  general  practice  fhould 
be  rejected  at  once,  even  were  it  only  for  this  reafon,  that  few 
gun-fhot  wounds  are  alike,  and,  therefore,  the  fame  practice 
•;annpt  apply  to  all. 

"  This  treatment  of  gun-fhot  wounds  is  diametrically  oppoflte 
to  a  principle  which  is  generally  adopted  in  other  cafes,  although 
not  underftood  as  a  general  rule,  which  is,  that  very  few  wounds 
of  any  kind  require  furgical  treatment  at  their  commencement, 
excepting  with  an  oppofite  view  from  the  above,  viz.  to  heal  them 
by  the  rirft  intention. 

<J  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  furgery,  founded  on  our 
knowledge  of  the  animal  economy,  to  enlarge  wounds  fimply  as 
wounds ;  no  wound,  let  it  be  ever  lb  fmall,  mould  be  made  larger, 
excepting  when  preparatory  to  fomcthing  elfe,  which  will  imply  a 
complicated  Svouml,  and  which  is  to  be  treated  accordingly.   It 
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(liquid  not  be  opened  becaufe  It  is  a  wound,  but  becaufe  there  i» 
fomething  necefiary  to  be  done,  which  cannot  be  executed,  unlefs 
the  wound  is  enlarged.' ' 

The  audicv  obferves  that  this  is  co?nmin  furgpry,  and  ought  alfo 
to  be  military  fur gery,  refpe£ting  the  wouniK  which  form  the  fub- 
ject.  of  his  remarks.  He  proves  the  inutility  of  opening  gun-foot 
wounds  as  a  general  practice,,  by  ihortly  reciting  the  cafes  of  four 
Frenchmen  and  a  Britiih  foldier,  wounded  on  the  day  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Englifh  army  on  the  ifland  of  Bellifle.  Thefe  perfons 
had  nothing  at  all  done  to  their  wounds  for  four  days  after 
receiving  them  ;  and,  when  they  were  brought  to  the  hofpital, 
their  wounds  wee  only  dreffed  fupsrficially,  and  they  all  reco- 
vered. 

On  the  propriety  of  dilating  gun-Jhot  wounds  the  ingenious  author 
makes  the  following  remarks  :  "  It  would  (fays  he)  be  abfurd  for 
any  one  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  never  occafion  to  dilate  gun-ffcofl 
wounds  at  all,  but  it  is  certain  there  are  very  few  in  which  it  is 
necefiary.  It  will  be  imp.;fli'>le  to  determine,  by  any  generil 
defcription,  what  thofe  are  that  ought  to  be  opened,  and  what  thole- 
are  that  ought  not;  that  mull  be  left,  in  a'  gieat  meafure,  to -the 
difcretion  of  the  furgeon,  when  once  he  is  matter  of  the  argu- 
ments on  both  fides. 

"  Some  general  rules  may  be  given  with  regard  to  the  rrior6 
(imple  cafes  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  more  complicated,  the  parti- 
cular circumftances  of  each  cafe  are  the  only  guide  ;  and  they 
muff  be  treated  according  to  the  general  principles  of  furgery. 

rt  Let  us  firft  give  an  idea  of  the  wound  that  would  appear  to 
receive  no  benefit  from  being  dilated;  and,  fir  ft,  of  the  mofl 
fimple  wounds. — If  a  ball  panes  through  the  flefhy  part,  Where  it 
can  hurt  no  bone  in  its  way,  fuch  as  the  thick  of  the  thigh,  I  own, 
in  fuch  a  limple  wound,  I  fee  no  reafon  for  dilating  it,  becaufe  I 
fee  no  purpofe  that  can  be  anfwered  by  it,  except  the  (hortening  of 
the  depth  of  the  wound  made  by  the  ball,  which  can  be  productive 
of  no  benefit.  If  the  ball  does  not  pafs  through,  and  is  not  to  bs 
found,  opening  can  be  of  as  little  fervice. 

"  If  the  opening  in  the  fkin  mould  be  objected  to,  as  being  too 
fmali,  and  thereby  forming  an  obftrudlion  to  the  exit  of  the 
Hough,  Sec.  I  think  that  in  general  it  is  not;  for  the  fkin  is  kept 
cjpen  by  its  own  eiafticity,  as  we  fee  in  all  Wounds;  this  elaflicity," 
mufcles,  and  many  other  parts,  have  not ;  and,  in  general,  the 
opening  made  by  a  ball  is  much  larger  than  thofe  made  by  pointed 
inftruments;  for  I  have  already  obferved,  that  there  is  often  a  piece 
of  the  fkin  carried  in  before  the  ball,  efpecially  if  it  palled  with 
confiderable  velocity,  befides  the  circular  ilough  ;  fo  that  there  is 
really  in  fuch  cafes  a  greater  lofs  of  fubftance  ;  therefore,  whatever 
matter  or  extraneous  body  there  is,  when  it  comes  to  the  fkin, 
it  will  find  a  free  paffage  out.    Nor  does  the  wound  in  the  fkin  in 
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general  heal  fooner  than  the  bottom  ;  and  indeed,  in  many  cafes, 
not  fo  foon,  becaufe  thefkin  is  generally  the  part  that  has  fuffereJ 
moil, 

"  However,  this  is  not  an  abfolute  rule,  for  the  fkin  fometimes 
heals  ntft ;  but  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  cafe  as  often  where 
openings  had  been  made,  as  in  thofe  where  they  had  not ;  and  this 
will  depend  upon  circumftances  or  peculiarities,  fuch  as  the  bot-t 
torn  being  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  with  extraneous  bodies,  and, 
having  no  difpofition  to  heal,  tending  to  a  fiftula  ;  and  I  have 
obferved  in  thofe  cafes,  that  the  wound  or  opening  made  by  the 
furgeon  generally  fkinned  to  a  fmall  hole  before  the  bottom  of  the 
wound  was  clofed,  which  brings  it  to  the  ftate  it  would  have  been. 
in*  if  it  had  not  been  dilated  at  all,  efpecially  if  there  are  extraneous 
bodies  ftill  remaining}  for  an  extraneous  body  caufes  and  keeps 
tip  the  fecretion  of  matter,  or  rather  keeps  up  the  difeafe  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  by  which  means  the  healing  difpofition  of 
its  mouth  is  in  fome  degree  deftroyed." 

After  ftating  a  cafe  of  this  laft  defcription,  Mr.  Hunter  proceeds 
thus : — 

**  If  the  extraneous  bodies  are  broken  bones,  it  feldom  happens 
that  they  are  entirely  detached,  and,  therefore,  mud  loofen  before 
they  can  come  away  ;  alfo  the  bones  in  many  cafes  are  rendered 
dead,  either  by  the  blow  or  being  expofed,  which  muft  exfoliate, 
and  this  requires  fome  time  \  for  in  gun-fhot  wounds,  where  bones 
are  either  bruifed  or  broken,  there  is  moft  commonly  an  exfoliationy 
becaufe  fome  part  of  the  bone  is  deadened,  iimilar  to  the  Hough  in 
the  foft  pans. 

"  A  reafon  given  for  opening  gun-fhot  wounds  is,  that  it  takes 
off  the  tenfion  arifing  from  the  inflammation,  and  gives  the  part 
liberty  ;  this  would  be  very  good  practice,  if  tenfion  or  inflamma- 
tion were  not  a  confequence  of  wounds ;  or  it  would  be  very  good 
practice,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  effects  from  dilating  a  part 
that  was  already  wounded  were  very  different,  if  not  quite  the 
reverfe,  of  thofe  of  the  firft  wound ;  but  as  this  muft  always  be 
conlidered  as  an  extenfion  of  the  firft  mifchief,  we  muft  fuppofe  it 
to  produce  an  increafe  of  the  effects  arifing  from  that  mifchief; 
therefore  this  practice  is  contradictory  to  common  fenfe  and 
common  obfervation." 

Mr.  Hunter  fuggefts,  that  they  are  principally  the  compound 
wounds  that  require  furgical  operations,  and  lays  down  certain 
precautions  which  are  neceffary  with  regard  to  them. 

"  As  the  dilatation  of  gun-fhot  wounds  is  a  violence,  it  will  be 
neceffary  (he  fays)  to  conlider  well  what  relief  can  be  given  to  the 
parts  or  patient  by  fuch  ah  operation,  and  whether  without  it  more 
mifchief  would  enfue ;  it  fhould  alfo  be  confidered  what  is  the 
proper  time  for  dilating. 

"  But  it  will  be  almoft  impoflible  to  ftate  what  wound  ought, 
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and  what  ought  not  to  be  opened  ;  this  mufl:  always  be  determined 
bv  the  furgeon,  after  he  is  acquainted  with  the  trueftate  of  the  cafe 
and  the  general  principles ;  but,  from  whit  has  been  already  faid, 
we  may  in  fome  meafure  jud^e  what  thofe  wounds  are  that  ihould 
be  opened,  in  order  to  pioduce  either  immediate  relief,  or  to  affift 
in  the  cure.  We  muft  have  fome  other  views  than  thofe  objected 
to*  we  mud:  fee  plainlv  fomething  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the 
patient  by  this  opening,  which  cannot  be  procured  without  it, 
and  if  "not  procured,  that  the  part  cannot  heal,  or  that  the  patient, 
mod  probably,  mull  lofe  his  life. 

"  The  practice  to  be  recommended  here  will  be  exactly  fimilar 
to  the  common  practice  of  furgery,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  the  caufe  as  a  gun-fliot  wound. 

"  One  of  the  principal  points  of  practice  w  ill  be  to  determine 
at  what  period  of  time  the  dilatation  Jhould  be  made. 

"  Fir/i,  if  the  wound  mould  be  a  flight  one,  and  mould  require 
opening,  it  will  be  better  to  do  it  at  the  beginning,  before  inflam- 
mation comes  on  ;  for  the  inflammation,  in  conltquence  of  both, 
will  be  flight :  but  in  flight  cafes  dilatation  will  never  be  necefTary, 
except  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  fome  extraneous  body  that  is 
near.     But  if  the  wound  is  a  confiderable  one,  and  it  fhould 
appear,  upon  confederation,  that  you  cannot  relieve  immediately 
any  particular  part,  or  the  conftitution,  then  you  can  gain  nothing 
by  opening  immediately,  but  will  only  incre^fe  the  inflammation, 
and,  in  fome  cafes,  the  inflammation  arifing  from  the  accident  and 
opening  together  may  be  too  much  for  the  patient.    Under  this  lalt 
circumftance,  it  would  be  more  advifeable  to  wait  till  the  flrft 
inflammation  ceafes,  by  which  means  the  patient  will  ftand  a 
much  better  chance  of  a  cure,  if  not  of  his  life ;  therefore  it  is 
much  better  to  divide  the  inflammations.     However,  it  is  poflible 
that  the  inflammation  may  arife  from  fome  circumftance  in  the 
wound,  which  could  be  removed  by  opening  it ;  for  jnftance,  a 
ball,  or  broken  bone,  prefling  upon  fome  part  whjofe  actions  are 
either  eflfential  to  the  life  of  the  part,  or  the  whole,  as  fome  large 
artery,  nerve,   or  vital  part;  in  fuch  the  cafe  will  determine  for 
itfelf.     On  the  other  hand,   it  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  better  to 
remove  the  whole  by  an  operation,  when  in  fuch  parts  as  will 
admit  of  it. 

"  Secondly,  if  an  artery  is  wounded,  where  the  patient  is  likely 
to  become  either  too  weak,  or  to  lofe  his  life  from  the  lofs  of 
blood,  then  certainly  the  veflel  is  to  be  tied,  and  moft  probably 
this  cannot  be  done  without  previoully  opening  the  external  parts, 
and  often  very  freely. 

cc  Or,  thirdly^  in  a  wound  of  the  head,  where  there  is  reafpn  to 
fufpect  a  fracture  of  the  fkull,  it  is  neceffary  to  open  the  fcalp,  a$' 
jn.  any  other  common  injury  done  to  the  head,  where  there  was 
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■ 
reafon  to  fufpect  a  fra&ure  ;  and  when  opened,  if  a  injure  i« 
found,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  any  other  fractured  fkull. 

"  Fourthly,  where  there  are  fractured  bones  in  any  part  of  the 
body  that  can  be  immediately  extracted  with  advantage,,  and  which 
would  do  much  mifchief  if  left,  this  becomes  a  compound  fracture 
wherever  it  is ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  treatment,  whe- 
ther the  wound  in  the  fkin  was  made  by  a  ball,  or  the  bone  itfelf, 
at  leaft.  where  the  compound  fracture  is  allowed  to  fuppurate  ; 
for  there  is  often  a  pofftbility  of  treating  a  compound  fracture  as  a 
iimple  one,  which  gun-ihot  fractures,  if  I  may  he  allowed  the 
cxprefhon,  feldom  will  allow  of;  but,  where  the  compound  frac- 
ture mud  fuppurate,  there  they  are  very  fimilar.  However,  there 
have  been  inffances  where  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  bone,  marie  by 
a  ball,  has  healed  in  the  fame  way  as  a  compound  Iimple 
fracture. 

"  Fifthly,  where  there  is  fome  extraneous  body  which  can  with 
very  little  trouble  be  extracted,  and  where  the  mifchief,  hy  delay, 
will  probably  be  greater  than  that  arifmg  from  the  dictation. 

*'  Sixthly,  where  fome  internal  part  is  mifptaced,  which  can  be 
replaced  immediately  in  its  former  poiition,  fuch  as  in  wounds  in 
the  belly,  where  fome  of  the  vifcera  are  protruded,  and  it  becomes 
neceffary  to  perform  the  operation  of  gaftrofaphia,  which  is  to  be 
done  in  this  cafe  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  accident  arofe  from 
$ny  other  caufe ',  but  the  treatment  fhould  be  different,  for  gun- 
fhot  wounds  cannot  heal  by  the  fir  ft:  intention,  on  account  of  the 
flcuodi  that  is  to  enfue. 

"  Or,  feventhly,  when  fome  vital  part  is  prefTed,  fo  that  its 
functions  are  loft  or  much  impaired,  fuch  as  will  often  happen 
from  fractures  of  the  fkull,  fractures  of  the  ribs,  fternum,  &c.  5 
in  fhorr,  when  any  thing  can  be  done  to  the  part  after  the  opening 
is  made  for  the  prefent  relief  of  the  patient,  or  the  future  good 
arifmg  from  it.  If  none  of  thefe  circumftances  has  happened,  then 
I  think  we  fhould  be  very  quiet.  Balls  that  enter  any  of  the 
larger  cavities,  fuch  as  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  need  not  have  their 
wounds  dilated,  except  fomething  elfe  is  neceffary  to  be  done  to 
the  contained  parts,  for  it  is  impoflible  to  follow  the  ball,  there- 
fore they  are  commonly  not  opened,  and  yet  we  find  them  do  very 
well. 

"  Balls  that  enter  any  part  where  they  cannot  be  followed, 
fuch  as  into  the  bones  of  the  face,  need  not  have  the  wound  in  the 
fkin  in  the  leaft  enlarged,  as  it  can  give  no  afiiftance  to  the  other 
part  of  the  wound,  wnich  is  a  bony  canal. " 

In  proof  of  this  Mr.  Hunter  relates  the  following  cafes  : 

Case  l.  u  An  officer,  who  was  wounded  in  the  cheek  by  a 
ball,  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  injured  brain  :  upon  examining, 
the  parts,  I  found  that  the  ball  had  paffed  directly  backward? 
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through  the  cheek-bone ;  therefore,  from  the  fymptoms,  and  from 
the  direction  of  the  wound,  I  fuf|  e£ted  that  the  ball  had  gone 
through  the  bafis  of  the  fkull  into  the  brain,  or  at  lead  had  pro- 
duced a  depreflion  of  the  fkull  there  ;  i  enlarged  the  external 
wound,  and  with  mv  fingers  could  feel  the  coronoid  procefs  of  the 
lower  jaw;  I  found  that  the  ball  had  not  entered  the  Ik  nil,  but 
had  (truck  againft  it  about  the  temporal  procefs  of  the  fphenoid 
bone,  which  it  had  broke,  and  afterwards  pa  (Ted  down  on  the 
infide  of  the  lower  jaw.  With  mull  forceps  I  extracted  all  I 
eould  of  the  loofe  pieces  of  bone  ;  he  foon  recovered  from  his 
ftupor,  and  alfo  from  his  wound.  The  ball  afterwards  caufed 
an  inflammation  at  the  angle  of  the  lo<\er  jaw,  and  was  extracted. 
The  good  which  1  propoled  by  op.ning  and  ie.irching  for  ext~a~ 
neous  bodies  and  looie  pieces  of  bone  was  the  relieving  of  the 
brain  ;  bur,  as  the  ball  had  not  entered  the  fkull,  and  as  none  of 
the  bones  had  been  driven  into  the  brain,  it  is  molt  probable  that 
I  did  no  good  by  my  opening  ;  but  that  I  could  not  forefee." 

Case  II.  "  An  officer  received  a  ,ound  by  a  ball  in  the  cheek 
(which  in  this  cafe  was  on  the  opp  fite  iide),  rhe  wound  led  back- 
wards, as  in  the  other ;  by  putting  mv  finger  into  the  wound  I  felt 
the  coronoid  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  in  the  former,  but  he 
had  no  fvmptoms  of  an  injured  brain  ;  1  therefore  advi'ed  not  to 
open  it,  became  the  reaion  for  opening  in  the  preceding  cafe  did 
not  exitt  here  ;  my  advtfe  was  Complied  with,  and  the  wound  did 
well,  and  rather  better  th,m  the  former,  by  healing  fooner.  The 
ball  was  never  found,  \o  far  as  I  know." 

ct  The  pefent  practice  (continues  the  author)  is  not -to  regard 
the  balls  themfelves,  and  feldom  or  ever  to  dilate  upon  their 
account,  nor  even  to  feaich  much  after  then  when  the  wound  is 
tlilat  d,  which  fhews  that  opening  is  not  neceffary,  or  at  leaft  not 
made  upon  account  of  extraneous  bodi.-s. 

"  This  practice  has  arif  n  from  experience;  for  it  was  fjund 
that  balls^  when  obliged  to  be  left,  feldom  or  ever  did  any  harm 
when  at  reft,  and  when  not  in  a  vital  part;  for  balls  have  been 
known  to  lie  in  the  body  for  years,  and  are  often  never  found  at 
all,  and  yet  the  |  erfon  has  found  no  inconvenience. 

*'  This  knowledge  of  the  want  of  power  in  b.ills  to  promote 
inflammation  when  left  in  the  body,  arofe  from  the  difficulty  of 
Ending  them,  or  extracting  them  when  found  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
many  cafes  they  were  obliged  to  leave  them. 

"  One  reafon  for  not  readily  finding  the  ball  at  fir  ft  is,  becaufe 
the  parts  are  only  torn  and  divided,  without  any  lqfs  of  fubftance 
(till  the  Hough  comes  off),  by  which  means  the  p^rts  colapfe  and 
fall  into  their  places  again,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  pafs  any 
thing  in  the  direction  of  the  ball,  or  even  to  know  its  direction. 
The  different  courfes  they  take,  by  being  turned  afide  by  fome 
refitting  body,  add  alfo  to  the  difficulty,  as  will  be  ex.plaineds 
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<c  But  the  courfe  of  the  Jjajl,  if  not  perpendicular,  but  parting 
obliquely,  and  not  very  deep,  a  little  way  under  the  ffcin,  probably 
an  inch  or  move,  is  eafy  to  be  traced  through  its  whole  courfe, 
for  the  (kin  over  the  whole  paflage  of  the  ball  generally  is  marked 
by  a  reddifh  line.  I  have  feen  this  rednefs,  even  when  the  ball 
has  gone  pretty  deep ;  it  has  none  of  the  appearances  of  inflamr 
mation,  nor  of  exfavafation,  for  extravafation  is  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  what  it  is  owing  to  I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover. 
J  can  conceive  it  to  be  fomething  fimilar  to  a  blufh,  only  the  fmall 
yeftels  allowing  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  to  flow  more 
eafily." 

After  fome  curious  imftances  of  the  wonderful  effe£t  of  oblique 
refinance  in  altering  the  courfe  of  a  ball,  and  an  acepunt  of  the 
circumflances  to  be  attended  to  in  the  furgeon's  en!eav<-urs  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  precife  fituation,  Mr.  Hunter  proceeds 
to  obferve,  that 

"  Thefe  uncertainties  in  the  direcli&n  of  the  ball  have  made  the 
common  bullet  forceps  almoft  ufelefs ;  yet  forceps  are  not  to  be 
entirely  thrown  afide,  for  it  will  often  happen  that  a  ball  will  be 
found  to  lie  pretty  near  the  external  wound,  which,  if  the  ball 
•was  removed,  would  heal  probably  by  the  firft  intention  ;  for  ir* 
fuch  fuperficial  wounds  they  muft  have  paiTed  with  little  velocity, 
or,  if  there  was  a  part  killed,  it  would  heal  immediately  ;  but  if 
there  is  a  flough,  this  is  heft  done  after  all  inflammation,  and  the 
feparation  of  the  flough  is  over,  fpr  then  the  pafiWe  of  the  ball  is 
better  afcertained,  in  confequence  of  the  furroundirjg  adhefive 
inflammation ;  and?  moreover,  the  granulations  are  beginning  to 
pufh  the  extraneous  body  towards  the  furface  •,  but  the  operation 
of  ulceration,  wliicli  brings  it  to  the  {kin,  being  often  too  flow,  the 
ball,  &c.  had  better  be  extradited,  and  even  the  part  might  be 
dilated.  However,  I  would  be  very  cautious  how  far  I  carried 
this  practice,  and  only  do  it  when  all  circumftances  favoured. 

"  For  the  fame  reafons  probes  are  become  of  little  ufe  ;  indeed, 
I  think  that  they  mould  never  be  ufed  but  by  way  of  fatisfaclion, 
in  knowing  fometimes  what  mifchief  is  done ;  we  can,  perhaps, 
feel  if  a  bone  is  touched,  or  if  a  ball  is  near,  &c. ;  but  when  all 
this  is  known,  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  if  we  can  vary  our  practice 
in  confequence  of  it.  If  the  wound  will  admit  of  it,  the  finger  is 
the  bed  instrument. 

"  In  cafes  where  the  ball  paries  a  confiderable  way  under  the 
fkin,  and  near  to  it,  I  think  it  would  be  advifeable  to  make  an 
opening  midway  between  the  twp  orifices  which  were  made  by 
the  ball  (efpecially  when  the  orifices  are  at  a  very  great  diftance), 
that  fraclured  bones,  or  extraneous  bodies,  may  now  or  hereafter 
be  better  extracted  ;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  we  have  often  an  abfcefs 
forming  between  them,  which,  indeed,  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe, 
and  often  better,  but  fometimes  it  ihould  not  be  delayed  fpr  fucli 
an  event  to  take  place. 
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u  Where  the  ball  has  paflfed  immediately  under  the  {kin,  as  in 
the  cafe  where  the  ball  pafles  between  the  fkin  and  tibia,  it  will  be 
©fen  proper  to  open  the  whole  length  of  the  paflage  of  the  ball, 
the  neceility  of  which  I  think  arifes  from  the  fkin  not  fo  readily 
uniting  with  the  parts  underneath,  as  mufcles  do  with  one 
another. 

"  Although  we  have  given  up,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  practice 
of  fea  ching  after  the  ball,  broken  bones,  or  any  other  extraneous 
bodies,  yet  it  often  happens  that  a  ball  (hall  pals  on  till  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  fkin  of  fome  other  part,  and  where  it  can  be 
readily  felt ;  the  queft.ionis,  Should  fuch  a  ball  be  cut  out  ?  If  the 
fkin  is  bruifed  by  the  bail  coining  againfr.  it,  fo  that  we  may  ima- 
gine that  this  part  will  flough  off,  in  that  cafe  I  fee  nothing  to 
hinder  opening  it,  becaufe  the  part  is  dead  ;  therefore  no  more 
inflammation  can  arife  from  the  opening  than  otherwife  would 
take  place  upon  allowing  the  flough  to  be  thrown  off;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  fhould  alfo  fuppofe  as  little  good  to  arife  from  it, 
becaufe  the  ball  will  come  out  of  itfelf  when  the  part  Houghs  off; 
however,  it  may  be  fufpected,  that  before  the  flough  falls  off,  the 
ball  may  fo  alter  its  fituation,  that  it  will  be  imppfllble  to  extract 
it  by  that  opening  ;  neverthelefs,  I  fhould  very  much  fufpe<5r  the  ball 
altering  its  courfe  under  fuch  c i re um dances,  for,  if  the  fkin  was 
fo  much  bruifed  as  to  flough,  inflammation  would  foon  come  on, 
and  confine  the  ball  to  that  place  ;  and  yet  it  always  gives  com- 
fort to  the  patient  to  have  the  ball  extracted.  But  if  the  ball  is 
only  to  be  felt,  and  the  fkin  quite  found,  I  would  in  that  cafe 
advife  letting  it  alone,  till  the  wound  made  by  the  entrance  of  the 
ball  had  inflamed  and  was  fuppurating.  My  reafons  for  it  are 
thefe : 

"  Fir -ft \  we  find  that  mod  wounds  get  well  when  the  ball  is  Jeft 
in  (excepting  it  has  done  other  mifchief  than  amply  paffing 
through  the  foft  parts),  and  that  very  little  inflammation  attends 
the  wound  where  the  ball  lodges,  only  that  where  it  enters,  the 
inflammation  not  ariling  fo  much  from  the  injury  done  by  the 
ball,  as  from  the  parts  being  there  expofed  to  the  fuppurative 
inflammation,  if  it  is  immediately  removed.  There  is  alwavs  a 
greater  chance  of  a  llough  where  the  ball  enters  than  where  it 
refls,  arifing  from  the  greater  velocity  of  the  ball ;  for,  beyond 
where  thf  flough  is,  the  parts  unite  by  the  firfr.  intention. 

"  Secondly^  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ball  panes  through  and 
through  we  have  two  inflammations,  one  at  each  orifice ;  inftead 
pt  the  one  at  the  entrance,  or  a  continued  inflammation  through  and 
through,  if  the  ball  has  pafled  with  great  velocity.  Where  the 
ball  makes  its  exit,  the  inflammation  panes  further  along  the 
paflage  of  the  ball,  than  when  the  wound  has  been  healed  up  to 
flip  ball,  and  it  is  cut  cut  afterwards;  fa  that  by  opening  imnie* 
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diately,  the  irritation  will  be  extended  further,  and,  of  cotarfe,  the 
ciiipoiition  for  healing  will  be  prevented. 

u  It  this  is  the  cafe,  I  think  that  two  wounds  mould  not  be 
made  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  what  convinces  me  more  of  it  is, 
that  I  have  feen  cafes  where  the  balls  were  not  found  at  rirfl,  nor 
even  till  after  the  patients  had  got  well  of  their  wounds  ;  and  thefe 
balls  \<*ere  found  ve:y  near  the  iliin.  They  gave  no  trouble,  or 
elfe  they  would  have  been  found  fooner  5  no  inflammation  came 
upon  the  parts,  and  they  were  afterwards  extracted  and  did  well. 

"  Again,  I  have  feen  cafes  where  the  bails  were  found  at  nrft, 
and  cut  out  immediately,  which,  were  limilar  to  bails  paffing 
through  and  through  ;  the  fame  inflammation  came  on  the  cut 
wounds  that  came  on  the  wounds  made  by  the  entrance  of  the 
ball." 

Penetrating  gun-jhot  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  Mr.  Hunter  ob- 
ferves,  become  moie  or  leis  dangerous,  according  to  the  mifchief 
done  to  the  contents  of  the  cavity  into  which  they  enter. 

"  Thefe  wounds  (fays  he)  may  be  diftinguifhed  according  as 
thev  are  iimpiv  penetiating,  without  extending  to  the  contained 
pars,  or  as  thev  affect  thefe  parts  ;  and  the  event  of  thefe  two 
kinds  of  wounds  is  very  different  ;  for  in  the  nrft,  little  danger  is 
to  be  expedted,  if  properly  treated  ;  but  in  the  fecond,  the  fuccefs 
will  be  very  uncertain,  for  very  often  nothing  can  be  done  for  the 
patient  u  tier  fiuh  wounds,  and  very  often  a  good  deal  of  art  can 
be  made  •  fe  of  with  advantage. 

<*  Wounds  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  not   immediately 
inflicted  on  fuch  a  viicus  as  has  the  power  of  containing  other 
matter,  will  in  general  do  wed,  let  the  inftrument  that  made  the 
wound  be  what  it  will.     There  will  be  a  great  difference,  how* 
ever,  fhould  that  inflrument  be  a  ball  paffing  with  great  velocity, 
for  in  this  cafe  a  Hough  v.  ill  be  produced.     But  if  it  fhould  pafs 
with  little  velocity,  then  there  will  be  lefs  floughing,  and  the  parts 
will,   in  fome  degree,  heal  by  the  fir  ft  intention,  ilmilar  to  thofe 
made  bv  a  cutting  inHrument  ;  but  although  the  ball  has  paflTed 
with  fuch  \elocity  as  to  produce  a  Hough,  yet  that  wound  fhail  do 
well,  for  the  adhefive  inflammation  will  ta-ke  place  on  the  peri- 
tonaeum all  round   the  v.  ound,  which  will  exclude  the  general 
cavity  from  taking  part  in  the  inflammation,  although  the  ball  has 
not  only  penetrated,  but  has  wounded  parts  which  are  not  imme- 
diately effentia!  to  life,  fuch  as  the  epiploon,  mefentery,  &c.  and 
perhaps  gone  quite  through  the  body  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  wound,  and   whatever  folid  viicus  may  be 
peat t rated,  the  furfaces  in  contact,  furrounding  every  orifice,  will 
unite  by  the  adrufive  inflammation,  fo  as  to  exclude  entirely  the 
general  cavi'y,   by   which   means  there  is    one  continued   canal 
wherever  the  ball  or  in  ft  iu  u:  em  has  paffed ;  or  if  any  extraneous 
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bodv  iliould  have  been  carried  in,  fuch  as  clothes,  &c.  they  -will 
alio' be  included  in  thefe  adhefions,  and  both  thele  ar>d  the  Hough 
will  be  conducted  to  the  external  iurface  by  either  orifice. 

<c  All  wounds  that  enter  the  belly,  which  have  injured  fome 
vifcus,  are  :o  be  treated  according  to  tie  nature  of  the  wounded 
part,  with  its  complications  ;  which  will  be  many,  becaufe  the 
belly  contains  more  parts  of  very  diGimilar  ufes  than  any  other 
cavity  in  the  body,  each  of  which  will  produce  fymptoms  peculiar 
to  itfelf,  and  tue  nature  of  the  wound. 

"  'Fhe  wounding  of  the  feveral  vifcera  will  often  produce  what 
may  be  called  immediate  and  lecondai  y  fymptoms,  which  will  be 
peculiar  to  themfelves,  betides  what  are  common  to  fimple  wounds, 
fuch  as  Weeding,  which  is  immediate,  and  inflammation  and  fup- 
puration,  which  are  fecondary.  Senfanons  alone  will  often  iead 
to  the  vifcus  wounded,  and  this  is  frequently  one  of  the  firfl 
fymptoms. 

"  The  immediate  fymptoms  arihng  from  wrounds  in  the  dif- 
ferent vifcera  are  as  follows  :  From  a  wound  in  the  liver  there 
will  be  pain  in  the  part,  of  the  fickiv  or  depreliing  kind  ;  and,  if  it 
is  in  the  right  lobe,  there  will  be  a  dciuiive  pain  in  the  right 
fhoulder;  or  in  the  left  moulder,  f.  om  a  wound  in  the  lefc  lobe. 
A  wound  in  the  Jiomach  will  prod-ice  great  ficknefs  and  vomiting 
of  blood,  and  fometimes  a  delirium  ;  a  c?Sz  of  which  I  once  law 
in  a  foldier  in  Portugal,  who  was  ftabbed  into  the  ftomach  with  a 
ftiletto. 

"  Blood  in  the  (tools  will  arife  fiom  a  wound  in  the  inteftines, 
and  according  to  the  interline  wounded  it  will  be  more  or  iefs 
pure;  if  the  blood  is  from  a  high  part  of  an  inteftiue,  it  will  be 
mixed  with  faeces,  and  of  a  dark  colour  ;  if  low,  as  the  colon,  the 
blood  will  be  lefs  mixed,  and  give  the  tinge  of  blood  ;  and  the  pain 
or  fenfation  will  be  more  or  lefs  acute,  according  to  the  inteftiue 
wounded  :  more  of  the  fickly  pain,  the  higher  the  inteftiue,  and 
more  acute  the  lower.  There  will  be  bloody  urine  from  a  wound 
in  the  kidneys  or  bladder;  and  if  caufed  by  a  fliot  or  ball,  and  a 
lodgment  made,  thefe  bodies  will  fometimes  become  the  caufe  of 
a  ftone.     The  fenfation  will  be  trifling. 

"  A  wound  of  the  fpleen  will  produce  no  fymptoms  that  I  know 
of,  excepting,  probably,  ficknefs,  from  its  connection  with  the 
nerves  belonging  to  the  ftomach,  &c." 

Some  extravafation  of  blood,  Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  will  take 
place  in  all  penetrating  wounds,  and  more  efpecially  if  fome  vifcus 
h  wounded  ;  and  this  muft  prove  dangerouf,  or  not,  according  to 
the  quantity  Joft. 

"  Thefe  (continues  he)  are  the  immediate  and  gener  il  fymp- 
toms upan  fuch  parts  being  wounded,  but  other  fymptoms  may 
arife,  in  confequence  of  fome  of  thofe  vifcera  being  wounded, 
which  require  particular  attention.     There  may  be  wounds  of  the 
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liver  and  fpleen,  which  produce  no  fyrnptoms  but  what  are  imme- 
diate, and  may  foon  take  on  the  healing  difpofition  ;  but  woundfc 
in  thofe  viicera  which  contain  extraneous  matter,  fuch  as  the 
ftomach,  inteftines,  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder,  may  produce 
fecondary  fyrnptoms  of  a  diftinctive  kind.  If  the  injury  is  done 
by  a  ball  to  any  of  thofe  vifcera,  the  effect  may  be  of  two  kinds  ; 
one  where  it  makes  a  wound,  as  ftated  above,  the  other  where  it 
only  produces  death  in  a  part  of  one  of  them;  thefe  will  produce 
very  different  effedts:  the  firft  will  moft  probably  be  always 
dangerous,  the  fecond  will  hardly  ever  be  fo.  The  nrft  is,  where 
the  ball  has  wounded  fome  one  of  the  above-mentioned  vifcera  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to  produce  the  fyrnptoms  already  defcribed, 
but  produce  one  common  to  them  all,  viz.  their  contents  or  extra- 
neous matter  immediately  efcaping  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Such  cafes  will  feldom  or  ever  do  well,  as  this  effect  will  hinder 
the  above-mentioned  adhelions  taking  place.  The  confequence  of 
this  will  be,  that  univerfal  inflammation  on  the  peritonaeum  will 
take  place,  with  great  pain,  and  teniion,  and  ending  fatally.  But  all 
this  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  wound  in  the  parr,  and 
quantity  of  contents  capable  of  efcaping  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  ;  for  if  the  wound  is  fmall,  and  the  bowels  not  full,  then 
adhefions  may  take  place  all  round  the  wound,  which  will  confine 
the  contained  matter,  and  make  it  go  on  in  its  right  channel.1 ' 

To  (hew  that  adhefions  may  take  place  very  earlyy  Mr.  Hunter 
relates  a  very  interefting  cafe,  defcribes  the  treatment,  and  applies 
feveral  ingenious  queries  to  thofe  circumftances  that  appeared  dif- 
ficult of  explanation.  Thefe  the  reader  would  do  well  to  confult 
in  the  Treatife  on  Inflammation  ;  a  fubfequent  cafe  we  fhall 
relate  ifi  the  author's  words,  together  with  the  remarks  which 
introduce  it. 

Speaking  of  parts  that  have  been  only  deadenedy  Mr.  Hunter 
fays, 

"  Wounds  will  be  very  fimilar  to  the  above-ftated  penetrating 
wounds,  but  they  will  differ  from  them  in  effects,  arifing  from  a 
Hough  feparating  from  a  containing  vifcus  ;  for,  whenever  the 
Hough  comes  avvav,  the  extraneous  or  contained  matter  of  that 
vifcus  will  efcape  by  the  wound  ;  fuch  as  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach,  inteftines,  ureters,  bladder,  &c.  the  two  laft  of  which 
•will  be  fimilar,  or  the  flough  may  efcape  by  either  of  thefe  outlets  j 
whereas,  in  the  laft  kind  of  wounds,  any  of  the  contents  that  could 
poffibly  efcape  would  immediately  pafs  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

"  The  periods  of  thefe  fyrnptoms  appearing  after  the  accident 
will  be  according  to  the  time  of  feparation,  which  may  be  in 
eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days. 

'*  This  new  fymptom,  although  in  general  very  difagreeable, 
will  rjpt  be  dangerous  (how  far  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  efcap- 
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ing  through  a  wound  might  not  be  attended  with  bad  conferences* 
Mr.  Hunter  is  undecided),  for  all  the  danger  is  over  before  it  caa 
appear;  but  that  the  orifice  fhould  afterwards  coniinue,  and 
become  either  an  artificial  anus,  or  urethra,  is  a  thing  to  be 
avoided,  though  they  commonly  clofe  up,  and  the  contents  arc 
directed  the  right  way ;  in  fuch  cafe  nothing  is  to  be  done,  but 
drefling  the  wound  fuperficially,  and  when  the  contents  ot  the 
wounded  vifcus  become  lefs,  we  may  hope  for  a  cure." 

The  following  cafe  is  propofed  to  explain  the  foregoing 
remarks. 

"  A  young  gentleman  was  mot  through  the  body.  The 
mufket  was  loaded  with  three  balls,  but  there  were  only  two 
orifices  where  they  entered,  and  alio  only  two  where  they  came 
out,  one  of  the  balls  having  followed  one  of  the  others ;  that  there 
were  three  that  went  through  him  was  evident,  for  they  afterwards 
made  three  holes  in  the  wainfcot  behind  him,  but  two  very  nea* 
one  another. 

"  The  balls  entered  upon  the  left  fide  of  the  navel,  one  a  little 
farther  out  than  the  other,  and  they  came  out  behind,  pretty  near 
the  fpinal  procefTes,  about  the  fuperior  vertebras  o£  the  loinsj 
From  the  clofenefs  of  the  gun  to  the  man  when  fired,  which  o£ 
courfe  made  it  pafs  with  gteat  velocity,  as  alfo  from  the  direction 
of  the  innermoft,  which  we  fuppofed  to  be  the  double  one,  we 
were  pretty  certain  that  it  had  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, but  could  not  be  fo  certain  of  the  courfe  of  the  other. 

"  The  firft  water  he  made  after  the  accident  was  bloody,  frocH 
which  we  knew  the  kidney  was  wounded  ;  but  that  fymptom  fooa 
left  him.  He  had  no  blood  in  his  ftools>  from  which  we  con- 
cluded that  none  of  the  inteftines  were  wounded ;  and  no  fymp- 
toms  of  extravafation  of  the  contents  of  any  vifcus  taking  place, 
fuch  as  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum,  wc 
were  (till  more  confirmed  in  our  opinion. 

"  The  fymptomauc  fever  did  not  run  higher,  than  could  have 
been  expected,  nor  was  there  more  pain  in  the  track  of  the  ball 
than  might  be  imagined. 

"  Thefe  confequent  fymptoms  of  the  immediate  injury  abated 
as  foon  as  could  be  expected,  and  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  I  pro- 
nounced him  out  of  danger  from  the  wound;  for,  no  immediate 
fecondary  fymptoms  having  taken  place,  I  concluded,  that  what- 
ever cavities  the  balls  had  entered,  there  the  furrounding  parts  had 
adhered,  fo  that  the  pafTage  of  the  ball  was,  by  this  means,  become 
a  complete  canal ;  and,  therefore,  that  neither  any  extraneous 
bodies  that  had  been  carried  in  with  the  balls,  and  had  not  been 
carried  through,  nor  any  Hough  that  might  feparate  from  the  fides 
of  ihe  canal,  nor  the  matter  formed  in  it,  could  now  get  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  muft  be  conducted  to  the  external 
furface  of  the  body,  either  through  the   wounds,  or  from  aa 
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abfcefs  forming  for  itfelf,  which  would  work  its  own  exit  fdme* 

where. 

"  But  this  conclusion  was  fuppofed  to  be  too  hafry,  and  foot* 
after  a  new  fymptom  arofe,  which  alarmed  thofe  who  did  not  fee 
the  propriety  of  my  reafoning,  which  was  ibme  faeces  coming 
through  the  wound;  th;s  new  fymptom  did  not  alter  my  opinion, 
reipecting  the  whole  operations  of  nature  to  iecure  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  but  it  confirmed  it  (if  a  further  confirmation  had 
been  neceffary),  and,  therefore,  I  conceived  it  could  not  affect 
life;  but,  as  1  faw  the  poffibiiity  of  this  wound  becoming  an 
artificial  anus,  I  was  forry  for  it.  It  was  not  difficult  to  account 
for  the  caule  of  this  new  fymptom  ;  it  was  plain  that  an  intefline 
(the  descending  part  of  the  colon  moft  probably),  had  only  received 
a  bruife  from  the  ball,  but  fufficient  to  kill  it  at  this  part,  and  till 
the  feparation  of  the  Hough  had  taken  place,  that  both  the  interline 
and  canal  were  flill  complete,  and,  therefore,  did  not  communicate 
with  each  other;  but  when  the  flough  was  thrown  off,  the  two 
were  laid  into  one  at  this  part,  therefore  the  contents  of  the  interline 
got  into  the  wound,  and  the  matter  from  the  wound  might  have 
got  into  the  interline.  However,  this  fymptom  gradually  decreafed 
by  (we  may  fuppofe)  the  gradual  contraction  of  this  opening, 
an  entire  (lop  to  the  couife  of  the  faxes  took  place,  and  the 
wounds  healed  very  kindly. 

<c  But  the  inflammation,  the  Sympathetic  fever,  the  reducing" 
treatment,  and  the  fpare  regimen,  all  tended  to  weaken  him 
very  much." 

-  Mr.  Hunter  next  takes  up  the  fubjeft  of  penetrating  wounds  In 
the  chejl*  After  obferving  that  little  notice  has  been  taken  of 
wounds  in  the  cheft  and  lungs,  on  a  fuppofition  that  little  or 
nothing  could  be  done,  he  combats  this  ill-grounded  concluhon  in 
the  following  terms  : 

"  It  is  pretty  well  known  (fays  he),  that  wounds  of  the  lungs, 
abflradted  from  other  mifchief,  are  not  mortal.  I  have  {ten 
feveral  cafes  where  the  patient  has  got  well  after  being  mot  quite 
through  the  body  and  lungs,  while  from  a  very  fmail  wound  made 
by  a  fword  or  bayonet  into  the  lungs,  the  patient  has  died;  from 
which  I  fhould  readily  fuppofe,  that  a  wound  in  the  lungs  from  a 
bail  would  in  general,  do  better  than  a  wound  in  the  fame  part 
with  a  pointed  inftrument ;  and  this  difference  in  effects  vv^uld 
appear,  in  many  cafes,  to  arife  from  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  extravafated,  becaufe  the  bleeding  from  a  ball  is  very 
inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  to  that  from  a  cut,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  a  lefs  chance  of  extravafated  blood,  either  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  or  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  Another  circumftance 
that  favours  the  gun-mot  wounds  in  thefe  parts  is,  that  they 
feldorn  heal  up  externally  by  the  firfr  intention,  on  account  of  the 
Hough,  efpeciaily  at  the  wound  made  by  the  entrance  of  the  ball*, 
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£o  that  the  external  wound  remains  open  for  a  confideraMe  time, 
by  which  means  any  extravaf.ued  matter  may  eicape  ;  but  even 
this  has  often  its  dil advantages,  for,  by  keeping  open  the  external 
wound  which  leads  into  the  cavity,  we  give  a  chance  to  produce 
the  fuppurative  in  lamination  through  the  whole  iui  face  of  thac 
cavity,  which  mod  probably  would  prove  rata!,  and  which  would 
be  equally  fo  if  no  \  ileus  was  wounded;  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  does  not  fo  readily  fall  into  this  inflamma- 
tion from  a  gun-foot  wound  as  we  fhouid  at  hrft  imagine;  nor 
can  we  fuppole  that  the  adhehve  inflammation  readily  takes  place 
between  the  lungs  and  pleura  round  the  orifice,  as  we  defcribed  in 
the  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  becaufe  thefe  parts  are  not  under  the 
fame  circumflances  that  other  contained,  and  containing;,  parts  are  ; 
for  in  every  other  cafe,  the  contained  and  containing  have  the 
fame  degree  of  flexibility,  or  proportion  in  (ize.     The  brain  and 
the  fkuli  have  not  the  fame  flexibility,  but  they  bear  the  lame  pro- 
portion in  fize.     From  this  circumtlance,  the  lungs  immediately 
collapfe,  when  either  wounded  themfelvcs,  or  when  a  wound  is 
made  into  the  chef}:,  and  not  allowed  to  heal  by  the  ftrft  intention, 
and  become  by  much  too  fmall  for  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  which 
fpace  mud  be  filled  either  with,  air  or  blood,  or  both,  therefore 
adhefion  cannot  readily  take  place ;  but  it  very  often  happens  that 
the  lungs  have  previouily  adhered,  which  will  frequently  be  an 
advantage. 

'*  In  the  cafes  of  ftabs,  efpecially  if  with  a  fharp  inftrument. 
the  veffels  will, bleed  freely,  but  the  external  wound  will  collapfe, 
and  cut  off  all  external  communication.    If  the  lungs  are  wounded 
in  the  fame  manner,  we  mull  expe<Sfc  a  considerable  bleeding  from 
them;  this  bleeding  will  be  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  thorax  (if 
the  lungs  at  this  part  have  not  previouily  adhered  there),  and  like- 
wife  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs  or  bronchea,  which  will  be  known 
hv  producing  a  coughi  and  in  confequence  of  it  a  Bleeding  at 
mouth  ;  for  the  blood  that  is  extravafated  into  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  will  be  coughed  up  by  the  trachea,  and  by  that  means  will 
become  a  certain  fymptom  of  the  lungs  being  wounded  ;  but  that 
which  gets  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  cannot  efcape,  and,  there- 
fore, mull:  remain -till  the  abforbents  take  it  up  ;   which  tlv 
do,  if  it  is  onlv  in  fmall  quantity  ;  but  if  in  large  quantity  >  I 
extravafated  Mood  will  produce  fymptoms  of  another  kind; 
"  The  fymptoms  of  thefe  accidents  are, 

"  Firfi,  a  great  lownefs,  which  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the 
parts  wounded,  and  perhaps  a  fainting  from  the  quantity  of  blood 
loll  to  the  circulation  ;  but  this  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quicknefs  with  which  it  was  loft,  A  load  in  the  bread- 
will  be  felr,  hut  more  from  a  fenfation  of  this  kind  than  from  anv 
real  weight,  and  a  confiderable  difficulty  in  breathing. 

■'*  This  difficulty  in  breathing  will  arife  from  the  pain  the  patient 
will  have  in  expanding  the  lungs  in  infpiration,  and  will  alio  prq- 
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cced  from  the  mufcles  of  refpiration  of  that  fide  being  woundeo, 
and  this  will  continue  for  fome  time,  from  the  fucceeding  inflam^ 
mation ;  it  will  hinder  the  eXpanfion  of  the  thorax  on  that  fide^ 
and  of  courfe  in  fome  degree  of  the  other  fide,  as  we  have  not  the 
power  of  raifing  one  fide  without  raifing  the  other  ;  and  if  wounded 
by  a  cutting  inftrument,*  the  lungs  of  that  fide  not  being  able  to* 
expand  fully,  by  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  being  in  part  filled  with 
blood,  will  alfo  give  the  fymptoms  of  difficulty  of  breathing. 

ct  The  patient  will  not  be  able  to  lie  down,  but  muft  fit  upright* 
that  the  pofition  may  allow  of  the  defcent  of  the  diaphragm,  to  give 
room  in  the  chenV* 

All  thefe  fymptoms  are  .ftrongly  illuftrated  in  the  cafe  of  a 
patient,  who  had  received  a  ftab  in  the  breafl  from  a  fmall  fword. 
He  proceeds  afterwards  thus : 

"  Wounds  in  the  lungs  generally  become  a  caufe  of  a  quick 
pulfe  j  this  likewife  may  arife,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  lungs 
being  fo  immediately  concerned  in  the  circulation,  that  any  thing 
that  gives  a  check  to  the  blood's  free  motion  through  them  may 
affect  the  heart ;  but  the  pulfe  becomes  hard,  which  arifes  from 
the  nature  of  the  inflammation  that  attends,  and  alfo  from  the 
wound  being  in  a  vital  part. 

tt  In  the  cafes  arifing  from  balls,  nothing  in  general  is  to  be 
done  but  to  keep  quiet,  and  drefs  the  wounds  fuperficially,  for  any 
cxtravafated  blood  that  might  have  got  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  will  generally  make  its  efcape  by  the  external  wound,  as 
alfo  any  matter  from  fuppuration.  But  in  the  cafes  of  wounds 
made  by  cutting  infiruments,  and  where  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  then 
we  may  afk,  what  fhould  be  done  ?  and  the  natural  anfwer  isr  that 
the  operation  for  the  empyema  fhould  be  performed.  This  operation 
will  relieve  the  patient,  and  bring  the  difeaie  to  the  fimple  wound, 
and  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  gun-fhot  wound ;  it  fhould  be  per- 
formed as  foon  as  poffible,  before  the  blood  can  have  time  to 
coagulate,  for  the  coagulum  of  the  blood  may  be  with  difficulty 
extracted." 

The  author  pafTes  over  the  fubject  of  concujftcn  and  fraclure  of 
the  feull  from  a  mufket-ball,  as  differing  in  nothing  from  the  fame 
accidents  arifing  from  other  caufes,  except  in  the  lodgment  of  the 
ball,  which  he  imagines  would  require  no  peculiar  mode  of  treats 
ment.  He  next  remarks  on  gun-fhot  wounds  of  a  compound 
defcription. 

"  The  compound  gun-Jhot  wounds  (fays  he),  where  bones  are 
broke,  or  where  there  are  extraneous  bodies  that  continue  the 
irritation,  fimilar  to  compound  fractures,  felclom  or  ever  heal  at 
once,  or  by  regular  degrees,  as  in  the  former,  but  generally  heal 
verv  quick  at  firft,  upon  the  going  off  of  the  inflammation,  fimilar 
to  the  healing  of  fimple  gun-fhot  wounds  ;  but,  when  healed  fo 
far  as  to  be  affected  by  the  extraneous  bodies,  then  they  become 
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flow  iii  tlieir  progrefs,  till  at  lafl.  they  come  to  a  ftand,  or  become; 
fiftulous,  in  which  Mate  they  continue  till  the  irritating  caufe  is 
removed;  and  this  takes  place  even  if  the  dilatation  fhould  have 
been  made  at  fir  ft  as  large  as  could  be  thought  neceflary  ;  (o  .that 
the  opening  at  ririt,  in  fuch  cafes,  can  only  let  out  thofe  extraneous 
bodies,  or  detached  bones,  that  are  perfectly  loofe,  or  become 
loofe  while  the  wound  continues  large  ;  however,  even  this  can 
onlv  take  place  in  fuperficial  wounds ;  but  in  thofe  that  are  deep, 
or  where  there  is  an  exfoliation  to  take  place,  the  dilated  part 
always  heals  up  long  before  they  are  fit  to  make  their  exit  ;  but 
before  this  happens,  the  parts  often  acquire  an  indolent  difeafed 
itate,  and,  even  when  all  extraneous  bodies  are  extracted,  the  parts 
do  not  readily  heal. 

"  When  a  wound  comes  to  this  ftage,  furgeens  generally  put 
in  fponge  or  other  tents  into  the  opening,  or  apply  fome  corroding 
medicine  to  keep  it  open,  and  alfo  with  a  view  to  make  it  wider ; 
but  this  practice  is  unnecefTary,  as  a  wound  in  fuch  a  Rate  feldom 
heals  entirely  over,  nor  do  tents  add  much  to  the  width  of  the 
wound,  and  always  confine  the  matter  between  the  two  drefiings. 

"  Where  an  exfoliation  is  expected,  it  is  generally  better  to 
cxpofe  as  much  of  the  bone  as  pofTible;  it  keeps  up  a  kind  of 
inflammation,  which  I  imagine  gives  a  difpoiition  for  this  procefs. 
This  can  be  only  done  where  the  bone  is  pretty  fuperficial ;  but 
in  cafes  wdiere  the  reparation  has  already  taken  place,  and  it  is 
now  to  make  its  way  to  the  fkin  like  any  other  extraneous  fub- 
ffcance,  then,  inftead  of  the  practice  of  fponge  tents  to  keep  the 
orifice  in  the  fkin  open,  it  would  be  often  better  in  fuch  cafes  to 
let  the  whole  heal  over,  becaufe  the  extraneous  body  would  form 
an  abfeefs  round  itfelf,  which  would  enlarge  the  cavity,  and  pro- 
duce the  ulcerative  inflammation  quicker  towards  the  furface,  a  :d 
when  that  was  opened,  the  extraneous  body  could  be  with  m  re 
eafe  extracted,  or  would  come  out  of  itfelf;  but  this  method  of 
healing  the  mouths  of  fiftulous  fores  is  not  always  practicable. 

"  If  this  laft  practice  has  no  inconveniences  attending  it,  it  has 
this  advantage,  that  the  patient  has  not  the  difagreeahte  trouble  of 
having  a  lore  to  drefs  every  day,  till  the  extraneous  body  comes 
away,  which  I  think  is  no  fmall  confideration.  This  practice, 
however,  is  not  to  be  followed  in  every  cafe  ;  for  inftance,  if  the 
wound  fhould  communicate  with  a  joint,  as  is  common  to  mod 
fores  in  the  foot  and  hand,  where  the  bones  are  difeafed,  it  would 
be,  in  fuch  cafes,  very  imprudent  to  allow  the  wound  to  heal,  as 
the  confined  matter  would  get  more  readily  into  the  different  joints, 
and  increafe  the  difeafe  ;  there  may  be  other  caufes  to  forbid  this, 
as  a  general  practice. 

"  If  wounds  are  to  be  kept  open  at  their  mouths,  whofe  bot- 
toms have  not  a  difpoiition  to  heal,  they  fhould  be  kept  open  to 
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that  bottom,  hecaufe,  whenever  they  do  heal  at  their  mouthy  if  is 
moll  commonly  owing  to  their  fides  underneath  firft  uniting,  for 
the  fjrin  will  feldom  unite  when  all  beyond  it  is  open. 

M  In  wounds  that  become  ji/iulous,  where  there  is  no  extraneous 
body,  there  is  always  a  difeafed  bottom,  which  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  having  the  fame  effect  as  an  extraneous  fubftance.  To 
alter  this  difeafed  difpofition,  they  fhould  be  opened  freely,  as  large 
openings  produce  quick  inflammation,  quick  fuppuration,  and 
quick  granulations,  which  are  generally  found  when  they  arifc 
from  fuch  a  caufe  ;  on  the  other  hand,  letting  fuch  wounds  heal 
at  their  mouths  has  often  a  falutary  effedt,  as  it  becomes  a  means 
of  deftroying  this  difeafed  part  bv  trie  formation  of  an  abfeefs  there, 
and  in  general  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  coming  at  a  part  or 
extraneous  body,  than  by  the  formation  of  an  abfeefs  there.  It  is 
a  natural  way  of  opening  to  relieve  difeafed  parts  ;  but  we  often 
find  in  practice,  that  this  method  is  not  fufficient,  either  for  the 
extraction  of  extraneous  bodies,  or  to  expofe  the  difeafed  bottom, 
excepting  thefe  abfcefTes  are  opened  very  largely  by  art,  fo  as  to 
expofe  the  whole  of  the  difeafed  parts  or  extraneous  body." 

The  time  proper  for  removing  incurable  parts  is  the  fubject 
which  next  comes  under  Mr.  Hunter's  confideration. 

<c  Many  gun-fhot  wounds  (fays  he)  are  at  the  very  firft  evi- 
dently incurable,  whether  in  a  part  that  cannot  be  removed,  or  in 
one  that  will  admit  of  being  removed.  When  fuch  wounds  are 
in  parts  that  will  not  admit  of  a  removal  of  the  parts  injured,  then 
nothing  can  be  done  by  furgery  ;  but  when  in  a  part  that  can  be 
iemoved,  then  a  removal  of  the  injured  part  is  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice ;  but  even  this  is  to  be  under  certain  reftriclions  ;  perhaps  it 
/hould  not  be  done  immediately  upon  the  receiving  of  the  injurv, 
excepting  where  a  confiderable  blood-vefTel  is  wounded,  fo  as  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  perfon,  and  that  it  abfolutely  cannot  bs 
taken  up  ;  Of  it  is  fufpected  that  the  inflammation,  in  confequence 
of  the  accident,  will  kill,  by  which  means  you  have  only  the  inflam- 
mation in  Confequence  of  the  amputation  ;  but  this  is  a  bad 
refource,  efpecially  if  it  is  a  lower  extremity  that  is  to  be  ampu- 
tated,' and  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  part  that  can  be  removed  oi 
which  the  inflammation  will  kill. 

"  How  far  the  fame  practice  is  to  be  followed  in  cafes  which 
we  may  fuppofe  will  not  kill  >  but  that  the  part  is  fo  hurt,  as  to  all 
appearance  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  furgery  to  fave,  I  will  not 
now  determine.  This  is  a  very  different  cafe  from  the  former, 
and  its  coniequences  depend  more  upon  contingences,  fo  that  the 
part  fhould  be  removed  only  when  the  flate  of  the  patient  in  other 
refpects  will  admit  of  it ;  but  this  is  feldom  the  cafe,  for  few 
people  in  full  health  are  in  that  ftate,  and  ftill  lefs  fo  thofe  who  are 
ufually  the  fubjects  of  gun-fhot  wounds.  The  fituation  they  are  in 
at  the  time,  from  the  hurry  of  mind,  makes  it  here  in  general  to  be 
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the  very  word  practice ;  it  will  in  general,  therefore,  be  much 
better  to  wait  till  the  inflammation,  and  all  the  effects  of  both  the 
irritation  and  inflammation  (hall  be  gone  off. 

*'  If  thefe  things  are  not  fufficiently  attended  to,  and  the  firft 
inflammation,  as  in  the  firft  Mated  cafe  (for  inftance,  that  which  is 
likely  to  prove  mortal),  is  allowed  to  go  on,  the  patient  will  mod: 
probably  lofe  his  life  ;  or  if  the  firft  inflammation  is  fuch  as  is 
likely  to  go  off,  according  to  the  laft  ftated  cafe,  then  we  fhoultl 
allowr  it  to  go  off  before  we  operate,  and  not  run  the  rilk  of  pro- 
ducing death  by  an  operation  ;  for  I  have  already  ohferved,  few 
can  fupport  the  confequences  of  the  lofs  of  a  lower  extremity 
when  in  full  health  and  vigour:  we  know  that  a  violent  inflame 
mation  will,  in  few  hours,  alter  the  healthy  difpofition,  and  give  a 
turn  to  the  conftitution,  efpecially  if  a  contiderable  quantity  of 
blood  has  been  loft,  which  moft  probably  will  be  the  cafe  where 
both  accident  and  operation  immediately  fucceed  one  another. 
The  patient  under  fuch  circumftances  becomes  low,  (imply  by  the 
animal  life  loiing  its  power,  and  hardly  ever  recovers  afterwards." 

Having  confidered  the  curative  treatment  of  gun-fhot  wounds, 
and  other  accidents  common  to  the  foldier  and  failor,  Mr.  Hunter 
further  confiders  the  treatment  of  thofe  patients,  whole  wounds, 
at  the  very  firft,  appear  to  be  incurable,  when  they  are  in  parts 
that  will  admit  of  being  removed  by  an  operation. 

"  Amputation  of  an  extremity  (fays  he)  is  almoft  the  only 
operation  that  can?  and  is  performed  immediately  on  receiving  the 
injury. 

"  As  thefe  injuries  in  the  foldier  are  generally  received  at  a 
diftance  from  all  care,  excepting  what  may  be  called  chirurgica), 
it  is  proper  we  (hould  confider  how  far  the  one  fhould  be  praclifed 
without  the  other.  In  general,  furgeons  have  not  endeavoured  to 
delay  it  till  the  patient  has  been  houfed,  and  put  in  the  way  ot  a 
cure  ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  a  common  practice  to  amputate 
on  the  field  of  battle :  nothing  can  be  more  improper  than  this 
practice,  for  the  following  reafons  :  In  fuch  a  iltuation  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  for  a  furgeon,  in  many  inftances,  to  make  him- 
felf  fufficiently  mailer  of  the  cafe,  fo  as  to  perform  fo  capital  an 
operation  with  propriety  ;  and  it  admits  of  difpute,  whether  at  any 
time,  and  in  any  place,  amputation  (hould  be  performed  before 
the  firft  inflammation  is  over.  When  a  cafe  is  fo  violent  as  not 
to  admit  of  a  cure  in  any  fituation,  it  is  a  chance  if  the  patient 
will  be  able  to  bear  the  confequent  inflammation  ■,  therefore,  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  might  appear,  at  firft  light,  that  the  belt  practice 
would  be  to  amputate  at  the  very  firft  ;  but  if  the  patient  is  nor 
able  to  fupport  the  inflammation  arifing  from  the  accident,  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  would  not  be  able  to  fupport  the  amputa- 
tion and  its  confequences  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  c?.fc  is  fuch  as 
will  admit  of  being   brought   through  the  firft    irmamnxationj 
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although. .not  curable,  we  fhould  certainly  allow  of  it,  for  we  may 
be  affured,  that  the  patient  will  be  better  able  to  bear  the  fecond, 

"  If  the  chances  are  fo  even,  where  common  circumftances  in 
life  favour  the  amputation,  how  muit  it  be  where  they  do  not  ?  how 
mud  it  be  with  a  man,  whofe  mind  is  in  the  height  of  agitation, 
arifing  from  fatigue,  fear,  &c.  ?  Thefe  circumftances  muft  add 
greatly  to  the  confequent  mifchief,  and  cafl  the  balance  much  in 
favour  of  forbearance. 

w  If  it  ihould  be  faid  that,  agreeable  to  my  argument,  the  fame 
circumftances  of  agitation  will  render  the  accident  itfelf  more 
dangerous  ?  I  anfwer,  that  the  amputation  is  a  violence  fuperadded 
to  the  injury,  therefore  heightens  the  danger,  and  when  the  injury 
alone  proves  fatal,  it  is  by  flower  means. 

"  In  the  firft  cafe  it  is  only  inflammation ;  in  the  fecond,  it  is 
inflammation,  lofs  of  fubitance,  and  mofr.  probably  lofs  of  more 
"blood,  as  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  good  deal  has  been  loft  from 
the  accident,  not  to  mention  the  awkward  manner  in  which  it  m'un; 
be  done. 

u  The  only  thing  that  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  amputation  on 
the  field  of  battle  is,  that  the  patient  may  be  moved  with  more  eafe 
without  a  limb,  than  with  a  mattered  one  ;  however,  experience 
is  the  beft  guide  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  univerfally  allowed  by  thofe 
whom  we  are  to  efteem  the  beft  judges,  thofe  who  have  had 
opportunity  of  making  comparative  obfervations  with  men  who 
have  been  wounded  in  the  fame  battle,  fome  where  amputation 
had  been  performed  immediately,  and  others  where  it  had  been  left 
till  all  circumftances  favoured  the  operation  ;  it  has  been  found 
that  few  did  well  who  had  their  limbs  cut  off  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, while  a  much  greater  proportion  have  done  well,  in  fimilar 
cafes,  who  were  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  firft  inflammation  was 
over,  and  underwent  amputation  afterwards. 

"  There  will  be  exceptions  to  the  above  obfervations,  which 
muft  b?,  in  a  great  meafure,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  furgeon  ; 
but  a  few  of  thefe  objections  may  be  mentioned,  fo  as  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  what  is  meant. 

<c  Fir/i,  it  is  of  lefs  confequence  whichfoever  way  it  is  treated, 
if  the  part  to  be  amputated  is  an  upper  extremity  ;  but  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  there  will  be  little  occalion  in  general  to  amputate 
an  upper  extremity  upon  the  field,  becaufc  there  will  be  lefs  danger 
in  moving  fuch  a  patient,  than  if  the  injury  had  happened  to  the 
lower. 

"  Secondly,  if  the  parts  are  very  "much  torn,  fo  that  the  limb 
only  hangs  by  a  fmall  connection,  then  the  circumftance  of  the 
]ofs  of  fo  much  fubftance  to  the  conftitution  cannot  be  an  objec- 
tion, as  it  takes  place  from  the  accident,  and,  indeed,  every  thing 
that  can  poflibly  attend  an  amputation  ;  therefore,  in  many  cafes, 
it  may  be  more  convenient  to  remove  the  whole.   In  certain  c 
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it  may  he  neceiTary  to  perform  the  operation  to  get  at  bloocl- 
vefTels,  which  may  be  bleeding  too  freely,  for  the  fearching  after 
them  may  do  more  mifchief  than  the  operation. 

"  It  will  alfo  be  immediately  neceffary  on  the  field  to  replace 
many  parts  that  would  del  troy  the  patient  if  their  reftoration  was 
delayed,  fuch  as  the  bowels  or  lungs  protruding  out  of  their  cavi- 
ties ;  to  remove  large  bodies,  fuch  as  a  piece  of  ihell  flicking  in 
the  flefh,  which  would  give  great  pain,  and  do  mifchief  by  moving 
the  whole  together." 

The  treatment  of  the  patient's  confiitution  next  comes  to  be  con- 
fidered.  On  this  head  Mr.  Hunter's  remarks  are  peculiarly  judi- 
cious and  important. 

"  Bleeding  (fays  he)  is  recommended  in  gun-fhot  wounds,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  of  more  fervice  in  them  than  wounds  in 
general ;  but  I  do  not  fee  this  neceffity  more  than  in  other  wounds 
that  have  done  the  fame  mifchief,  and  where  the  fame  inflamma- 
tion and  other  confequences  are  expedted. 

*'  Bleeding  is  certainly  to  be  ufed  here,  as  in  all  wounds  where 
there  is  a  ftrong  and  full  habit,  and  where  we  expect  confiderable 
inflammation  and  fymptomatic  fever ;  but  if  it  is  fuch  a  gun-fhot 
wound  as  not  to  produce  confiderable  effects,  either  local  or  con- 
ftitutional,  I  would  not  bleed  merely  becaufe  it  is  a  gun-fhot 
wound  ;  and,  from  what  I  have  feen,  I  think  that  inflammation, 
&c.  does  not  run  fo  high  in  thefe  wounds  as  I  fhould  have  at  hrlt 
expected.  I  believe  this  is  the  cafe  with  all  contufed  wounds, 
where  death  in  the  part  is  a  confequence :  a  contufed  wound  is 
fomewhat  fimila'r  to  the  effects  of  a  cauftic,  for,  while  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  dead'part  is  forming,  the  fuppurative  inflammation  is 
retarded,  and  therefore  not  fo  violent  ;  but  this  can  only  be  faid  of 
thofe  wounds  which  are  not  complicated  with  any  other  injury, 
except  what  was  produced  by  the  balls  paffing  through  foft  parts ; 
for  if  a  bone  is  broke,  it  will  inflame  like  any  other  jsom  pound 
fracture. 

"  It  is  often  of  fervice,  in  the  time  of  inflammation,  to  bleed  in 
the  part  with  leeches^  or  by  punctures  with  a  lancet;  this  helps  to 
empty  the  vefTels  of  the  part,  to  lefTen  the  inflammation  fooner/and, 
of  courfe,  to  promote  fuppuration  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  bleeding 
muft  be  ufed  with  great  caution,  where  inflammation  and  fever 
run  very  high,  for  to  reduce  the  patient  equal  to  the  action  at  the 
time  (which,  whether  an  increafed  action,  or  an  acquired  one,  is 
only  temporary),  will  be  reducing  him  often  too  much  for  the 
confiitution  to  fupport  life,  when  this  action  ceafes  ;  for  the  very 
worn:  thing  that  can  happen,  is  the  patient  being  reduced  too  low  ; 
we  often  afterwards  find  more  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  cor- 
dials, bark,  &c.  than  we  find  in  lowering  ;  and  we  may  avail  our- 
felves  of  observing  thofe  who  have  loll  confiderable  quantities. of 
flood  from  the  accident,  which*  is  always  immediate  ;  and  we  rind 
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too,  that  a  fecond  bleeding,  by  fome  other  accident,  although  very 
fmall  in  quantity,  often  deftroys  our  patient  very  quickly  ;  but  this 
will,  in  a  great  meafure,  depend  upon  the  feat  of  the  injury;  for, 
in  cafes  of  great  violence  done  to  fome  parts  of  our  body,  bleeding 
anfwers  better  than  in  others,  becaufe  the  fymptoms  of  diflbluiion, 
and  diffolmion  itfelf,  come  on  fooner  from  mifchief  done  to  fome 
parts,  than  when  it  is  done  to  others. 

"  A  man  will  bear  bleeding  better  after  an  amputation  of  the 
arm  than  leg;  better  after  a  compound  fracture  of  the  arm  than 
the  kg ;  he  will  bear  bleeding  better  after  an  injury  done  to  the 
head,  cheft,  the  lungs,  &c.  than  to  either  the  aim  or  leg. 

"We  find  that  injuries  done  to  inactive  parts,  fuch  as  joints, 
do  worfe,  and  are  more  fufceptible  of  irritation  than  thole  in  fleihy 
parts  of  the  fame  fituation. 

"  It  would  appear  upon  the  whole,  that  the  decay  of  animal  life 
is  fooner  brought  on,  when  the  inflammation  is  in  a  part  whofe 
circulation  is  not  fo  ftrong,  and  where  the  nervous  influence,  or 
the  force  of  the  circulation,  is  far  removed. 

*'  Bark  is  greatly  recommended  in  gun-mot  wounds,  and  with 
good  reafon  ;  but  it  is  ordered  indiscriminately  to  all  patients  that 
have  received  fuch  wounds,  whatever  the  fymptoms  or  conftitution 
of  the  patient  may  be.  That  there  is  no  better  medicine  for 
wounds  in  general,  not  only  when  the  inflammation  is  gone  off]  but 
in  the  time  of  inflammation,  if  the  patient  is  rather  low,  and, 
indeed,  before  it  comes  on,  experience  daily  (hews.  Bark  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  ftrengthener,  or  regulator  of  the  fyftem,  and  an 
antifpafmodic,  both  of  which  deflroy  irritation;  the  bark  and 
gentle  bleedings,  when  the  pulfe  begins  to  rife,  are  the  belt  treat- 
ment that  I  know  of  in  inflammations  that  arife  either  from  acci- 
dents or  operations  ;  one  leflens  the  volume  of  the  blood,  and  the 
iincreafed  animal  powers  at  the  time,  which  makes  the  circulation 
more  free,  fo  that  the  heart  labours  lefs,  and  fimple  circulation 
goes  on  more  freely  ;  the  other  gives  to  the  blood  that  which  makes 
it  lefs  irritating,  makes  the  blood-veflels  do  their  proper  offices, 
and  gives  to  the  nerves  their  proper  fenfations,  which  take  off  the 
fever." 

This  excellent  discrimination,  as  to  the  circum fiances  under 
which  the  bark  mould  be  adminiflered,  applies  to  various  other 
cafes,  and  is  highly  worthy  of  being  kept  in  view  by  every  prac- 
titioner. 

Some  of  Mr.  Chriftie's  obfervations  on  gun-fhot  wounds, 
which  have  appeared  in  a  periodical  work,  feem  to  us  worthy  or 
being  annexed  to  the  prefent  feclion.  He  fays,  the  turning  courfe 
which  a  mufket-ball  frequently  takes  on  entering  the  body,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  fa6t  well  known  to  the  artillery-men  and 
jharp-jhooters*  A  cannon  or  mufket  ball,  in  its  pafTage  through 
the  air,  hitting  feme  firm  refitting  body,  ttiall  be  feen  to  move 
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e£lly  out  of  its  ftraight  courfe,  and  to  take  one  laterally,   or 

endingly.  By  way  or  illuftration,  let  us  fuppofe  the  head  of  a 
pin  fixed  on  a  billiard-table,  and  ftruck  by  the  moving  ball  cen- 
trally, its  ftraight  courfe  would  be  altered  to  an  afcending  one  , 
if  the  ball  drikes  more  or  lefs  laterally,  fo  will  its  courfe  be  altered 
more  or  lefs  oppofitely.  Thus  it  is  with  cannon  and  mufket 
/hot ;  for,  during  the  action  which  happened  upon  landing  troops 
on  the  27th  of  Auguft,  on  the  fliore  bordering  the  Texel,  notwith- 
danding  the  (and  hills  afforded  a  fort  of  covering  for  the  combat- 
ants, an  accident  or  two  happened  from  fhot.  A  ball  fir  iking  the 
head,  a  rib,  or  any  other  bone,  and  glancing  along,  as  it  frequently 
does,  without  any  material  injury,  mull,  undoubtedly,  be  owing  to 
its  meeting  laterally  the  rending  body,  by  which  its  force  will  be 
but  partially  impeded.  Thus,  to  our  great  fufprife,  we  rind  in 
gun-foot  wounds  in  the  extremities,  that  the  bone  remains  found, 
where  the  hdWfeems  to  have  entered  directly  upon  it.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  that,  in  {hots  from  mufkets,  the  bone  is  feldom  frac- 
tured, unlefs  the  ball  ftrike  centrally.  Hard  and  firm  bodies 
frequently  alter  the  courfe  of  balls,  fo  that  death  or  injury  is  fome- 
times  prevented  ;  we  alfo  know  that  elaftic  fubtances,  particularly 
when  lubricated,  poiTefs  this  quality  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
It  feems  extremely  likely,  in  many  of  thofe  lucky  ihots  which 
have  been  known  to  penetrate  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  or  abdo- 
men, mifchief  has  been  prevented  by  the  yielding  quality  of  the 
lungs  or  inteflines  ;  and  thus,  in  fome  way,  the  courfe  or  the  ball 
has  changed,  and  been  prevented  from  entering  their  fubltance,  as 
if  defended  with  packed  wool,  or  hair,  which  are  known  to  refill: 
powerfully  the  entrance  of  penetrating  round  bodies.     It  is  not, 

rhaps,  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  omentum  may  be 
placed  on  the  inteflines,  partly  for  this  purpofe. 

Although  experience  may  have  ftiewn,  that  the  lungs  and  abdo- 
minal vifcera  may  be  penetrated  by  bullets,  and  the  patient  reco- 
ver, the  well-authenticated  cafes  on  record  are  but  few,  and  many 
of  thofe,  at  lead,  in  which  the  ball  paded  in  from  one  iide,  fo  as  to 
come  out  at  the  other,  had  left  the  vifcera  unhurt ;  for  it  is  to  be 
obferved  in  gun-mot  wounds,  that  there  mud  be  always  a  consider- 
able dedruction  of  the  furrounding  parts,  unavoidably  arifmg  from 
laceration  ;  and  thus  the  Houghing  mud  be  both  certain  and 
extenfive.  The  velocity  with  which  balls  enter  may  tend,  in 
wounds  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  to  prevent  mifchief,  by  little 
or  no  opportunity  being  given  for  the  entrance  of  the  external  air, 
the  wound  doling  like  a  valve,  the  confequent  coagulable  erFuiion 
and  inflammation  continuing,  in  a  great  meafure,  afterwards  to 
fhut  up  the  orifice. 

An  officer  of  rank  in  the  army,  while  ferving  in  the  Weft- 
Indies  in  1796,  received  a  mufket-ball,  which  lamed  his  hand; 
and,  altnofl  immediately  afterwards,  another  entered  a  little  to  the 
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right  of  the  left  bread,  i.  e.  between  it  and  the  dernum,  the  ball 
carrying  along  with  it  a  piece  of  fhirt  and  flannel  waiftcoat ;  it 
came  out  almod  oppofite,  but  more  outwardly,  i.  e.  about  two 
hand-breadths  from  the  fpine.     The  confluence  of  this  wound 
was  great  oppreffion,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  occafional  bloody 
fpitting.    Both  orifices  continued  long  to  difcharge,  and  he  return- 
ing to  England  foon  after,  apparently  in  a  (late  of  confumption, 
was  induced,  by  the  firft  medical  advice  in  the  kingdom,  to  adhere 
to  a  proper  diet,  chiefly  confiding  of  milk  and  vegetables,  and  to 
trud  the  cure  to  Nature,     There  was  not  any  emphyfematous 
appearance;  but,  after  twelve  months  languishing  with  diilreffing 
pain,  cough,  and  dyfpnoea,  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere  fkeleton,  his 
fpirits  fled,  he  refufed  nourifhment,  and  was  given  up  for  loft,  until 
an  extraordinary  accident  occurred.     The  fmoke  of  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  candles  brought  on  fuch  an  intolerable  fit  of 
coughing,  that  a  great  quantity  of  frothy,  bloody  matter  came  up, 
and  nearly  fuffocated  him.    Although  the  room  was  almoft.  imme- 
diately quitted,  he  remained  the  whole  night,  and  for  feveral  days 
afterwards,  in  the  greated  diftrefs  from  the  cough  and  dyfpnoea. 
After  this,  however,  he  gradually  recovered,  his  cough  left  him, 
and   with    it  all   expectoration ;    he    regained   his    appetite   and 
flrength ;  one  wound  entirely  healed,  the  other  continued  to  dif- 
charge, and  occaiionally  to  exfoliate  a  little  bone.    Twelve  months 
after  the  accident  it  difcharged  a  hard  fubdance,  which  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  a  bit  of  flannel  waiftcoat^  encruded  wTith  an 
earthy  kind  of  matter.     After  this  he  perfectly  recovered,  having 
only  a  flight  hoiiownefs  of  voice,  and  occafional  pain  in  the  fide, 
on  any  extraordinary  exertion.     From  the  imperfection  in  the 
voice,  it  is  probable  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs  had  been  penetrated. 
The  fame  officer,  in  the  action  on  the  coail  of  Holland,  on  the 
27th  of  Augud,  received  a  mufket  (hot,  which  glanced  along  the 
Squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  carried  away  a  portion  of 
'the  orbit,  "and  entirely  dedroyed  the  left  eye  ;    notwithstanding 
which  he  is  yet  healthy,  active,  and  vigorous. 

Mr.  Chriftie  gives  the  following  cafes  and  remarks: 
.  te  A.  private  foldier,  of  the  name  of  Doogen,  belonging  to  the 
27th  « regiment,  was  /hot  by  a  mufket-bail  entering,  half  way 
between  the  right  bread  and  axilla,  where  the  ribs  fit  pretty  clofe 
on  each  other,  and  where  the  bellies  of  the  pectoral  mufcles  are 
thickeft.  The  wound  became  confequently  deep,  and  in  the 
entrance  of  the  ball  a  portion  (fortunately  the  fuperior  one)  of  a 
rib  was  fractured.  The  man  had  great  anxiety  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  a  quick  and  hurried  pulfe.  There  was  no  great 
hemorrhage  from  the  wound,  I  was  certain  the  ball  entered  the 
ched,  but  I  thought  it  likely  that  the  lung  had  efcaped,  for,  during 
the  few  minutes  he  was  with  me,  he  fpat  up  no  blood.  The 
wound  was  dreffed  expeditiously  and  fecurely,  and  he  was  fent  the 
fame  evening  to  the  general  hofpital,  with  little  hopes  of  his  fur« 
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viving  the  accident ;  but,  twelve  days  afterwards,  I  heard  from  a 
foldier  who  came  from  the  hofpital,  that  he  was  dill  living,  and, 
as  he  faid,  doing  well  and  likely  to  recover,  although  the  ball  dill 
remained  in  the  chert." 

This  cafe  fuggeits  to  Mr.  Chriftie  the  following  query,  Is  it 
poflibie  for  a  bail  to  remain  harmlefs,  or  even  compatible  with  life, 
on  fo  exquihtely  feniible  a  membrane  as  the  pleura  ? 

If  the  recoveries  froth  wounds  penetrating  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men  be  tew,  on  account  of  the  extenfive  inflammation  which  fo 
donftantly  tol  ows  them,  fewer  Mill  wi.l  the  recoveries  be  where 
the  fkull  is  ei  tered.     It  is  remarkable,  however,  how  great  an 

ury   the  biain  will   occafionally  receive,  and  long  afterwards 
c  mmodate  itielf  to  the  purpofes  of  life,  or  even  be  followed  by 

nplet    recovery.     In  the  general  action  which  afterwards  oc- 
d,  and  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  (an  immenfe 
of     ig  .  funds  in  [he  vicinity  of  Camperdown),  and  from  the 
«  (ituation  of  the  troops,  it  happened  that  the  wounded 

n  ig  tmgly  ;  and,  from  the  impofhbility  of  getting  any 

]  » i  i l> e  on  the  ground,  it  might  be  fome  time  until  the 

v.  could  be  f  e.i  or  colledted.    A  private  in  the  27th  regiment 

ha  1  found  on  the  dav  of  action,  with  a  wound  in  th-  head, 

lyi  alone,  and  apparency  dying;  for,  as  the  brain  had  been 
peiicinted,  the  furgeon,  who  acci  entally  found  him,  thought  it  in 
vam  to  do  my  thing  iore  than,  for  form  fake,  to  apply  a  bit  of 
lint,  a  d  wrap  a  handkerchief  round  the  head.  When  feen  the 
next  day,  he  was  not  wholly  fenfelefs,  for  he  conftantly  made 
figns  for  water  to  drink,  and  wo. -Id  hardly  fufFer  the  canteen  to 
be  taken  away  from  him.  He  was  not  in  a  coma,  or  fyncope, 
but  apparently  in  a  flate  between  thofe  two,  and  frequently 
attempted  to  articulate,  but  could  not.  On  warning  his  face  well 
with  cold  water,  h<  fe.med  to  relifh  it,  but  on  attempting  to  touch 
his  head,  there  he  ihewed  figns  of  morbid  fenhbility  ;  his  counte- 
nance was  pale  and  ghaftly,  for  that  fide  of  the  face  on  which  the 
injury  was  done  was  paralytic,  the  corner  of  the  mouth  falling 
downwards  ;  he  had,  however,  the  ufe  of  all  his  limbs  ;  his  pulle 
was  feeble,  deprefled,  and  intermittent.  Upon  removing  the  hand- 
kerchief from  his  head,  I  found  a  mufket-ihot  had  carried  away  a 
part  of  one  of  the  parietal  hones,  nearly  about  its  centre.  From, 
the  wound  portions  of  brain  were  pufhed  outwards,  fome  in 
detached  pieces,  like  teafpoonfuls.  As  the  edges  of  the  wound  did 
not  appear  very  rugged,  or  at  all  depreiTed,  and  efpecially  as  the 
brain  flill  continued  working  out,  and  the  poor  man  making  figns 
in  agony  to  have  his  head  put  up,  he  had  a  fimple  drefhng  applied, 
and,  with  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  gene- 
ral hofpital  late  in  the  evening. 

Four  days  afterwards,  i.  e.  five  from  the  accident,  he  was  in  the 
fame  flate,  raving,  and  the  brain  ftiii  coming  out.    The  confufion 
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which  fucceeded  from  the  army's  retreat  from  Alkmaar  and 
neighbourhood,  and  the  consequent  movement,  or  capture,  of"  the 
general  hofpital,  which  was  but  a  temporary  one,  entirely  pre- 
vented Mr.  Chriflie  from  afcertaining  the  iilue  of  this  cafe.  •  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  inflammation,  and  confequent  fuppu- 
ration,  fhortly  put  an  end  to  this  patient's  fufferings  ;  yet  it  is 
evident,  from  what  has  been  related,  that  fuch  a  fatal  termination 
does  not  appear  to  be  always  brought  about  by  mere  lofs  of 
brain. 

cs  There   is  (fays  Mr.  Chriflie)    one  circumftance  attending 
gun-fhot  wounds,  which  I  apprehend  may  be  worthy  of  notice  : 
The   great  velocity  with  which  cannon  and  niufket  balls   pafs 
through  the  air  muft  occafion  in  their  rear  a  momentary  vacuum  ; 
may  not,  therefore,  much  milchief  be  done  by  a  portion  of  our 
body  being  expofed  to  a  fituation  where  external  preffure  is  fud- 
denly  removed  ?  In   thofe  cafes  which  terminate  fatally  by  the 
wind,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  cannon-ball,  that  is,  where  the  ball  pafTes 
without  touching,  it  is  not  likely  death  is  brought  about  by  a  fud- 
den  concuffion  of  air  on  a  part  (as  the  expreflion  implies),  but  by 
a  fudden  removal  of  a  portion  of  air  from  a  part  effential  to  life, 
by  which  all  external  fupport  is  removed,  rupture  of  veflels,  or 
other  mifchiefs  follow,  terminating  in  death  ;  and  this  event,  a 
priori^  will  be  moil  likely  to  happen  when  the  ball  paffes  acrofs 
the* head,  cheft,  or  epigaftric  region.     There  is  another  fact  tend- 
ing to  the  fupport  of  this  idea,  which  is,  that  a  touch  with  a  can- 
non or  even  a  mufket  mot,  though  hardly  fufficient  to  difcolour 
the  fkin,  will  yet  fometimes  knock  the  perfon  down.     It  has  alfo 
been  alleged,  and,  pdffibly,  not  without  reafon,  that  flight  touches 
from  cannon  or  mufket  (hot  are  attended  with  more  tedious  or 
dangerous    corifCquence^    than   apparently    fimilar  touches  from 
another  mode  of  itfnicTJon  ;  if  this  be  really  the  cafe,  it  may  pro- 
bably afife  from  a  vacuum  fuddenly  formed  over  veflels,  thereby 
injuring  or  deftroying  their  tone.     LafUy,  a  blue  line,  or  mark, 
is  lometimes  obierved  on  men  after  actions,  although  they  were 
not  fenfibie  of  a  hall  having  touched  them  ;  the  extravafation  here, 
then,  was  probablv  owing  to  the  external  fupport  of  the  air  being 
taken  off  for  an  inftant,  occasioning  rupture  of  veffels,  and  the 
erFufion  mentioned.     But  it  has  been  alleged,  and  lometimes,  per- 
haps,- alfo  with  reafon,  that  people  engaged  in  action,  where  the 
grim  meffengers   liy  thick,  may  be  occaiionallv  fo  overpowered 
with  horror,  that  a  very  ilight  blow  will  be  fufficient  to  make 
them  tumble  ;  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  and  which  I  fjppofe  to 
he  moll  likely,  is  well  as  moil  frequent,  the  imagination  on  fuch 
occafions  may   be  fo   much  heated  by  mpmentary  nnpulfe  and 
ardour  poflefling  the  whole  foul,  as  to  deprive  men  of  their  acute 
feelings*  and  thus  a  bail  may  graze  them  without  their  know- 
fedge.%     * 
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We  fhall  add  the  following  remarks  of  this  writer  on  the  man- 
ner of  drefling  gun- (hot  wounds. 

"  In  the  application  of  bandages,  along  with  comprefTes  vari- 
ouflv  modified  as  it  can  bj,  the  roller  will  be  found  to  anfwer  for 
any  pare  of  the  body,  where  the  wound  is  fiefliy.  in  the  limbs, 
where  there  is  fradture,  the  eighteen  or  twelve  tailed  bandage 
ought  invariably  to  be  ufed  ;  and,  as  the  application  ot  fome 
emollient  poultice  becomes  neceiTary  to  foothe  ihe  inflammatory 
action,  which  foon  commences  after  every  wound,  this  fort  of 
bandage  is  much  more  handy  than  any  other,  and  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  more  frequently  uled  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Of  late  it  has 
been  verv  cuitomary  to  place  fractured  limbs  in  an  eafy  poiition 
on  a  pillow,  covering  them  over  merely  by  the  fracture  cradle  ; 
the  cure  is  thus  rendered  comfortable  ;  but  it  is  plain,  this  cannot 
be  adopted  in  moving  armies,  or  on  Clipboard. 

"  For  inflamed  parts  we  meet  with  two  kinds  of  poultice,  oppo- 
fire  in  their  nature,  recommended  by  writers,  namely,  the  faturnine 
and  emollient.  The  preparations  of  lead  in  poultice,  as  well  as 
in  waih,  for  the  repulhon  of  inflammation,  are  much  in  ufe  in 
Scotland)  chiefly  from  its  being  recommended  by  a  defervedly 
eminent  and  refpedted  writer  of  that  country.  It  requires,  how- 
ever, a  nice  care,  and  considerable  experience  in  the  proper  u(c  of 
this  fort  of  poultice.  When  the  tenfion  is  great,  the  inflammation 
running  high,  and  advancing  rapidly,  this  is  very  apt  to  do  mif- 
chief ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emollient  poultices  always 
foothe,  and  alfo,  by  their  relaxing  quality,  often  repel,  even  when 
applied  with  a  view  of  haitenirig  fuppuration.  It  is  after  proper 
evacuations  in  the  incipient  ft  age  of  inflammation,  and  in  the  more 
indolent  kinds,  that  I  have  found  the  applications  of  lead  ufeful  in 
effecting  refolution.  In,  gun-fhot  wounds  it  is  probable  they 
ought  never  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  for  they  will  certainly  tend  to 
increale  tenfion.  The  common  bread  and  milk  poultice  with  oil, 
and  the  linfeed  poultice,  are  found  to  anfwer  every  purpofe.  A 
very  convenient  one,  when  thofe  cannot  be  had,  as  will  frequently 
happen  to  the  military  practitioner,  is  made  from  a  maceration  of 
oatmeal  in  water,  which  takes  up  the  glutinous  and  finer  parts, 
leaving  behind  the  groffer  particles.  The  infufion  is  to  be  boiled 
to  a  proper  confidence,  and  applied  with  or  without  oil." 

"  Withrefpedf.  to  the  extraction  of  balls  (continues  the  author), 
and  other  foreign  matter,  it  is  now,  I  believe,  a  rule  not  to  attempt 
it,  unlefs  when  readily  within  our  reach,  or  placed  in  a  ikuation 
that  gives  intolerable  irritation,  or  where  life  might  be  endangered 
by  their  remaining.  When  out  of  reach,  the  ball  will  eafjly  come 
out  by  the  fuppurative  procefs  which  follows  ;  and  the  many  in- 
stances on  record  of  balls  remaining  for  life,  forming  for  themfelves 
an  harmlefs  bed,  or  working  themfelves  out  at  other  parts  of  the 
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body,  are  numerous,  and  need  not  therefore  be  farther  noticed 
here. 

"  In  gun-fhot  wounds  it  rarely  fails  that  a  confiderable  degree 
of  febrile  action  commences,  and  I  know  no  indance  wherein  the 
free  ufe  of  the  lancet  affords  greater  relief,  though  the  interlines 
are  alfo  to  be  kept  open  ;  purging,  for  obvious  reafons,  cannot 
well  be  fully  employed.  Opiates,  in  full  dofes,  mufl  alfo  occa- 
fionally  be  had  recourfe  to." 

We  (hall  conclude  what  we  have  to  offer  on  gun-mot  wounds 
with  the  following  important  cafe,  related  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
profefTion  at  Hull. 

"  Lieut.  Wynn,  of  the  17th  foot,  was  landed  at  Hull  from  the 
Helder,  Nov.  3,  with  a  wound  in  his  fide ;  and,  by  the  active 
benevolence  of  Major-general  Lennox,  placed  immediately  in  a 
comfortable  lodging,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Melling,  who  has 
been  furgeon  to  the  garrifon  there  upwards  of  forty  years,  with 
the  able  afliftance  of  his  very  attentive  partner  Mr.  Cranen,  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  phyfician. 

"  Mr.  W.  had  been  a  fortnight  at  fea  in  bad  weather,  was 
extremely  emaciated,  very  irritable  and  dyfpeptic,  having  kept 
nothing  upon  his  (lomach  whilfl  on  board.  He  complained  of 
ilight  cough,  pain  in  the  chefl,  and  the  region  of  the  left  kidney, 
but  had  no  dyfpncea,  and  could  lie  on  either  fide ;  his  pulfe  was 
quick,  and  he  was  coflive.  He  related  that  he  had  been  wounded 
on  the  2d  of  October,  and,  he  fufpected,  by  a  grape-mot,  for  the 
party  he  commanded  was  within  reach  of  a  fort. 

"  On  examination  after  the  accident,  it  appeared  that  the  ball 
had  entered  the  thorax  by  breaking  the  fecond  falfe  rib  on  the  left 
fide  about  the  centre  ;  but  the  furgeons  at  the  Helder  were  not  able 
to  find  the  ball,  nor  to  afcertaimhow  far,  or  in  what  direction,  it 
had  penetrated  •  they,  however,  obferved,  that  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle was  affected  by  the  air  as  it  parTed  in  and  out  of  the  chefl 
during  refpiration. 

"  As  foon  as  poffible  after  he  landed,  every  thing  prudent  was 

attempted  in  order  to  difcover  the  ball  ;  but  it  was  not  thought 

uilifiable  to  comply  with  the  earned:  wihhes  of  the  patient,  and  to 

lay  'open  the  chefl  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a  fearch  into  that 

cavity  under  the  prefent  circumflances.    . 

**  The  wound  continued  for  fome  weeks  to  difcharge  a  very 
large  quantity  of  foetid  matter  at  everv  dreffmg  ;  but,  during  the 
ilight  of  the  24th,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
•  ough'ng,  and  he  expectorated  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  fame 
foetid  matter  as  the  wound  had  hitherto  discharged,  which  tailed, 
he  thought,  of  iron  ;  in  the  morning  the  wound  was  perfectly  dry. 
A  confultation  was  held,  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  done; 
but,  as  there  was  no  clue  to  guide  the  operation,  it  was  recom- 
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mended  to  Mr.  W.  to  wait  with  patience,  till  further  information 
could  be  obtained,  either  from  fwclling,  fixed  pain,  or  other  definite 
arcumftance,  which  fhould  point  out  the  true  fituation  of  the 
bail. 

""  The  Medical  Board  having  thought  proper  to  fend  down  Dr 
Hunter  to  be  furgeon  to  the  fick  and  wounded  Rdffians  about  that 
time,  this  gentleman  requeued  permiflion  to  fee  the  cafe-  it  was 
his  opinion  that  the  wound  mould  be  enlarged,  and  that*  further 
fearch  fhould  be  made  for  the  b  ill  :  but  the  objeaions  to  fuch  an 
operation  not  being  lefs  than  before,  thofe  who  had  hitherto  con- 
ftantly  attended  him  could  only  confider  this  as  a  matter  of  expe 
riment.     Accordingly,  Dr.  H.  himfelf  undertook  the  operation 
Haying   enlarged    the    wound    between    two    and    three   inches" 
obliquely  forwards  and  downwards,  he  examined  it;  but  not  beine 
able  to  find  the  ball,  nor  any  fmus  that  might  lead  to  it,  lie  con 
.eluded  that  the  ball  had  not  penetrated  into  the  thorax,   but  had 
rebounded,  and  that  the  prefent  inordinate  fpitting  fhould  be  con- 
fidered  as  phthifis.     This  opinion,  however,  was  never,  for  one 
moment,  affented  to  by  thofe  who  had  hitherto  devoted  their  time 
and  attention  to  the  cafe,  full  of  confidence  that,  at  on*  rime  or 
other,  an  abfcels  might  difcover  the  ball.     Mr.-  Cranen  continued 
his  daily  attentions,  and  his  phyfician  advifed  the  fame  general 
plan  of  fupporting  the  patient. 

-  «  On  the  night  of  Dec.  u,  the  cough  flopped  as  fuddenly  as  it 
had  begun;  and  on  taking  off  the  dreffings,  matter  poured  out 
or  the  wound,  from  a  fmall  opening  near  its  lower  eoVe ;  the 
probe  was  carefully  introduced  into  this  new  aperture,  and  The  ball 
was  discovered  lying  within  the  thorax,  clofe  to  the  broken  rib 
towards  the  fpine,  between  two  and  three  inches  from  the  fradure" 
and  rather  below  the  external  opening.  J 

«  Mr.  W.  was  very  impatient  to  have  it  extracted  by  the  seh- 
tlemen  prefent ;  but  as  Dr.  H.  was  not  there  at  the  time  when  the 
ball  was  difcovered,  the  operation  was  fixed  for  the  next  day 
I  wo  large  medians  were  made  by  Dr.  H.  (who  undertook  to 
extract  the  bal  ),  and  having  introduced  the  forceps  between  the 
ends  of  the  broken  rib,  lie  fucceeded  in  laving  hold  of  it,  but  could 
not  get  it  further  than  the  opening  formed  bv  the  fracture,  the  ball 
receding  from  the  forceps  into  the  cavitv'every  time  force  was 
employed  to  draw  it  through.  On  the  arrival  'of  further  affift- 
ance,  a  portion  of  the  broken  rib  was  immediately  advifed  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  ball  to  pafs  ;  this  was 
aeco^ngly  done  Upon  again  bringing  it  forward,  the  Opening 
was  ftill  found  lefs  than  the  ball,  and  that  the  forceps  (intended 
only  for  a  leaden  bullet)  could  not  fufficiently  rrafp  and  retam 

Seed  h° H  °\  i]r  Kan?  t0  JXtraft  "  >  a  ,ever  — therefore  ££ 
cuced  behind  the  ball,  and  it  was  forced  out  by  that  means. 
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a  Notwithftandi  r.g  Mr.  W.  was  upwards  of  half  an  hour  under 
the  operation,  which  he  bore  with  uncommon  fortitude,  he  had 
nO  untoward  fymptom,  except  diarrhoea,  no  cough  of  any  con- 
fequence,  no  inflammation  of  the  pleura  ;  the  wound  healed,  to  all 
appearance,  as  well  as  if  placed  in  any  other  part  of  the  body; 
and  when  he  left  this  place,  which  he  did  on  March  I,  in  apparent 
health  and  high  fpirits,  there  remained  only  a  very  trifling  opening, 
probab'v  occafioned  by  a  fmali  exfoliation  of  the  rib.  After  the 
operation,  the  flame  of  a  candle  applied  to  the  wound  was  affected 
by  refpiration. 

"  The  ball  is  of  cad-iron,  and  weighs  three  ounces  and  a 
half."  . 

Regimen^  &c]  For  the  fir  ft  twelve  days,  in  all  gun-mot  wounds, 
it  will  be  proper  to  obferve  a  cooling  regimen,  both  in  refpect  of 
the  medicines  that  may  be  prefcribed,  and  the  diet  requifite  for  the 
fupport  of  nature.     It  is  absolutely  neceflary  like  wife  that  the  body 
be  conftantly  kept  open.       Unlefs,  therefore,    Nature  does  this 
office  of  herfelf,  a  {tool  fhould  be  every  day  procured,  either  by 
emollient  clyfters,  or  fome  gentle  laxative  taken  at  the  mouth  ; 
and  whenever  there  is  much  pain  in  the  wounded  parts,  immediate 
recourfe  mufr,  be  had  to  opium,  as  has  already  been  obferved. 
(No,  4.)  IJ>  I^fuL  fennse  unc.  vi. 
Natri  vitriolat.  unc.  j. 
Manns  unc.  fs. 
Capiat  cyath.  vinos,  pro  re  nata. 
(No.  5.)  J?„  Decoct,  com.  pro  enem.  unc.  x. 
Natri  vitriolati 
Olei  olivse  ling.  unc.  j. 
Fiat  enema. 
(No.  6.)  Q  Aquas  cinnamomi  unc.  ij- 
Sp.  vitriol,  aether,  drach.  fs. 
Tinct.  opii  gutt.  xxx. 
Vin.  antimon.  tart.  gutt.  xv. 
Fiat  hauftus  anodynus,  hora  fomni  fumendus. 
As  an  external  application,  whatever  is  of  a  hot  fpirituous  nature 
is  remarkably  injurious  on  thefe  occafions,  and  what  no  wounded 
part  can,  in  any  degree,  bear.     The  wound  may  be  drefTed  with. 
fmaU  pledgets  of  any  emollient  ointment,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  a  common  poultice,  or,  in  fome  cafes,  the  folutions  of  lead 
may  be  ufed.     The  opiate  mould  now  be  adminiftered  ;  and  the 
part  affected  being  placed   in   the  eafieft   and  rnofr.  convenient 
pofture,   the  patient  {hould  be  laid  to  reit..     The  formation  of 
matter,  in  every  contufed  wound,  is  an  object  of  the  firft  import- 
ance ;  for,  till  this  takes  place,  there  is  often  reafon  to  fufpedt  that 
gangrene   may  happen.      With    a  view  to  haften  fuppuration, 
warm   poultices,   fuch    as   the   following,    mould  be  frequently 
renewed  ; 
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(No.  7.)  g,  Papavcris  nib.  exficc.  unc.  iv. 

Aquse  tontis  lib.  vj. 
Coque  ad  lib.  ij. 
(No.  8.)  g>  Fomenti  papav.  alb.  (ut  fup.)  lib.  j. 

Micas  p. mis  vel 

Pulv.  fern,  lini  q.  f.  ut  fiat 
Cataplafma. 
Thefe  applications  iliould  be  continued  till  the  tenfion  and  f  well- 
ing,  with  which  wounds   of  this  kind  are   ufually  attended,   be 
removed,  and  till  the  fore  has  acquired  a  red,  healthy,  granulating 
appearance,  when  it  is  to  be  treated  like  a  common  ulcer. 

Gun-ihot  wounds  are  commonly  covered  from  the  beginning 
with  deep  iloughs,  and  various  remedies  are  recommended  for 
removing  th„m.  Every  appearance,  however,  of  this  kind  with 
which  they  are  attended  proceeds  entirely  from  contuhon  ;  and, 
except  the  injury  be  extenflve,  the  (lough  is  not  often  perceptible, 
or  it  is  fo  thin  as  to  come  away  along  with  the  matter  at  the  fir  It 
or  fecond  d  re  fling.  Although  emollient  poultices  be  extremely 
ufeful,  they  ought  to  be  no  ionger  continued  than  till  the  effedts 
already  mentioned  are  produced,  otherwife  they  will  not  only 
relax  the  parts,  but  alfo  produce  too  copious  a  difcharge  of  mat- 
ter, which  is  fometimes  attended  with  great  danger.  A  too 
copious  flow  of  matter  may  proceed  from  different  caufes  ;  but,  in 
whatever  way  it  may  have  been  produced,  the  practice  to  be 
adopted  mud  be  nearly  the  fame.  Every  fuppmatioii  muft  have  a 
ircQ  outlet,  and  the  limb  be  laid  in  that  ppttufe  which  will  moil 
readily  admit  of  its  running  off.  in  fuch  circumftance*;,  nourifh- 
ing  diet  and  Peruvian  bark,  in  confiderable  quantities,  are  highly 
ufefui.  When  the  difcharge  continues  copious,  in  fpite  of  every 
effort  to  check  it,  detached  piece-,  of  bone,  or  fome  extraneous 
matter,  are  probably  the  caufe.  In  fuch  a  Situation  nothing  will 
leffen  the  quantity  of  matter  t'^1  fuch  fubilances  be  removed. 
The  wound  ought,  therefore,  again  to  be  examined,  and  loofe 
bodies  removed.  Pieces  of  the  patient's  clothes  have  been  known 
to  pais  off  by  letons,  when  that  was  practicable,  after  every  other 
jnethodhad  failed.  Opium  likewi  e  is  frequently  ufeful  in  check- 
ing an  exceiHve  difcharge,  when  it  happens  to  be  kept  up  by  irri- 
tation. 

Although  no  confiderable  hemorrhagy  may  happen  at  firft  in 
gun-ihot  wounds,  yet,  after  the  fldughs  commonly  produced  upon 
luch  occafions  have  come  ofF,  tome  confiderable  arteries  may  be 
expofed,  and  then  a  dangerous  hemorrhage  may  eniue.  The 
hemorrhagy  is  often  preceded  by  a  great  heat  in  the  injured  parts, 
and  with  a  throbbing  pulfatory  pain.  At  this  period  it  may 
frequently  be  prevented  by  plentiful  blood-letting,  particularly 
local.  But  if  trie  hemorrhage  has  fairly  taken  place,  and  from 
arteries  of  confiderable  flze,  nothing  will  do  but  the  proper  appU-* 
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cation  of  ligatures.  As  the  dilcharge  in  thefe  cafes  would  often 
prove  dangerous  before  the  furgeon  could  be  found,  the  attendants 
fhould  be  fumithed  with  a  tourniquet^  with  directions  to  apply  it, 
Upon  the  firft  appearance  of  blood. 

Till  of  late  years  the  fcarifying  of  gun-mot  wounds  was  a  prac- 
tice which  prevailed  very  univerfally  among  furgeons  ;  and  it  was 
expected  by  this,  that  the  {loughs  with  which  wounds  are  fome- 
times  covered  would  fooner  feparate,  and  that  the  cure  would 
thereby  be  more  readily  performed.  It  is  now,  however,  known, 
that  this  practice,  inftead  of  being  ufeful,  very  generally  does 
harm  by  Increafing  the  inflammation  :  it  fhould,  therefore,  be  laid 
entirely  afide.  When  a  gun-fhot  wound  cannot  eafily  or  fafely 
be  laid  open  from  one  end  to  the  other,  perhaps  it  may  be  proper 
to  introduce  a  feton  through  the  llnus.  This,  however,  fhould 
not  be  attempted  till  the  firft  or  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  wound  is 
over  :  but  when  a.  feton  cannot  be  properly  introduced,  on  account 
of  the  fituation  or  direction  of  the  wound,  compreflion  may  prove 
equally  ufeful  here  as  in  cafes  of  punctured  wounds. 

Mortification.']  If  a  mortification  happen  after  a  gun-mot 
wound,  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  had  arifen 
from  any  other  caufe,  only  bark  is  not  to  be  promifcuoufly  ufed  ; 
as,  in  plethoric  habits,  it  may  prove  hurtful,  though  in  debilitated 
relaxed  habits  it  will  be  extremely  ufeful ;  but  even  in  fuch  it 
fhould  never  be  given  but  under  the  reflrictions  already  laid  down; 
We  fhall  conclude  this  fubject  with  Mr.  White's  manner  of 
giving  mufk  and  volatile  alkali  in  mortifications,  and  accompany 
them  with  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Latta,  who  cordially  adopts  the 
practice. 
(No.  9.)   5,  Mofch. 

Ammonise  prseparatae  fing.  gr.  x. 
Conf.  cynofb.  q.  f.  M.  fiat  bolus. 
This  bolus  (repeated  every  three  hours  till  the  gangrenous 
appearances  began  to  abate)  was  given  by  Mr.  White  in  five 
different  cafes  of  wounds,  with  the  happieft  effect. 
.  "  One  was,  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy  had  been  per- 
formed, and  where  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  had  run  high  from 
the<firft,  with  great  pain  and  tenfion  in  the  abdomen.  The  ufual 
antiphlogiftic  courfe  was  perfifted  in  till  the  fixth  day,  when  an 
hiccup  came  on  ;  the  wound  dill  continuing  in  an  undigefled 
ftate.  He  was  then  ordered  a  tablefpoonful  of  a  mufk  julep, 
'  Containing  about  eight  grains  of  mufk,  every  three  hours.  After 
the  feventh  day,  the  wound  began  to  digeft,  the  hiccup  became 
lefs  frequent,  and  the  fymptoms  continued  favourable  till  the  27th 
day,  when  they  returned  with  amazing"  violence.  ,  His  pulfe  now 
role  to  14Q  in  a  minute,  his  fkin  dry,  the  tongue  hard  and  brown, 
belly  greatly  fwelled  and  emphyfematous,  the  wound  black  and 
mortified,  with  conltant  hiccup,  and  fubfultus  tendinum.     In  fuch 
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a  fituation,  no  hopes  of  his  recovery  could  rcafonably  be  enter- 
tained ;  neverthelefs,  with  a  view  to  mitigate,  in  ibme  degree,  the 
feverity  of  the  fymptoms,  a  bolus  of  ten  grains  of  mufk,  and  as 
much  iblid  volatile  alkali,  was  ordered  him.     The  firft  day  he 
could  take  no  more  than  four  bolufTcs ;  and  no  change  could  be 
perceived  for  the  beiter,  but  that  he  had  now  a  little  moifture  on 
his  (kin.     In  two  davs,  the  fymptoms  becoming  fomewhat  more 
favourable,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  double  quantity  of  the 
medicine,  and  the  event  was  anfwerable  to  expectation.     In  two 
days  his  delirium  went  off,  and,  by  ihe  35th  day,  all  the  bad  fymp- 
toms difappeared.     The  fecond  cafe  was  of  a  man,  46  years  of 
age,  who  had  a  compound  fradhire  of  the  leg  ;  which,  after  much 
pdin  and  tendon,  became  livid  on  the  5th  day  ;  and,  though  the 
bark  was  given  in  confiderable  quantity,  it  foon  mortified.     The 
pulfe  foon  rofe  to   140  in  a  minute,  with  other  fymptoms   refem- 
bling  thefe  of  the  former  ;  only  that  in  this  cafe  the  patient,  along 
with  his  delirium,  had  a  wildnefs  in  his  look.     On  the  eighth  day 
he  took  the  bolus  of  mufk  with  volatile  alkali,  and  the  firft  night 
after  taking  it  ilept  better ithan  he  had  done  fince  the  accident, 
having    alfo   a   gentle  perfpiration.     The   bolus  was    continued 
until  he  hid  taken  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  mufk,  and  as  much 
volatile  alkali  ;  but,  from  the  violence  of  the  injury,  fuch  a  flough- 
ing  took  place,  that  he  did  not  perfectly  recover  his  health  in  lefs 
than  nine  months.     The   third  cafe  was  of  a  woman  of  forty 
years  of  age,  who  had  an  eryfipelas,  and,  on  the  third  day  of  the 
attack,  was  feized  with  great  drowimefs,  delirium,  fubfultus  tendi- 
num,  naufea,  and  quick  pulfe  ;  her  face,  at  the  fame  time,  being 
much  fwelled  and  livid.     An  aperient  a p ozena,  with  nitre,  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  occafionally  ;  and  a  bolus,  with  ten  grains  of 
mufk,   and  an   equal  quantity   of  confedlio   aromatica,   repeated 
every  five  or  fix  hours.     As  the  naufea  and  delirium  itill  conti- 
nued, flic  was  ordered  two  teafpoonfuls  of  the  camphor  julep,  with 
vinegar  inftead  of  water,  frequently  through  the  day  ;  the  bolus 
being  alfo  continued,  but  now  made  into  pills.     In  two  days  fhe 
appeared  fo  much  relieved,  that  the  mufk  was  difcontinued  •  but, 
next  day,   though  the   bark  had  been  exhibited   in  Gonfidcrablc 
quantity,  her  face  became  more  painful  than  before.     Some  relief 
was  obtained  by  anodyne  fomentations,  but  next  day  all  the  bad 
fymptoms  returned  j  her  face  became  more  livid,  the  delirium  ran 
high,  the  fubfultus  became  very  frequent  and  troublefome,  and  the 
pulfe  rofe  to  more  than  130  in  a  minute.     Ten  grains  of  mufk, 
with  five  of  volatile  alkali,  were  then  ordered  in  a  bolus,  to  be 
repeated  as  often  as  fhe  could  take  it.     Next  day  (lie  was  fenfibly 
relieved ;    her  fleep   had   been   more  natural ;    there   was   fome 
moiflure  upon  her  fkin  ;  and  the  day  after,  me  was  quite  f\tc 
from  delirium  and  fubfultus  tendinum.     All  the  bad  fymptoms 
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left  her  in  a  day  or  two,  and  {he  recovered  perfe&ly  in  a  (hort 
time.  The  fourth  cafe  was  a  compound  fracture  of  the  arm, 
"which,  in  i  girl  of  fourteen,  became  completely  mortified  in  two 
days  after  the  accident-  the  mortification  extending  almoft  as  high, 
up  as  the  fhoulder;  the  fwe'.ling  and  inflammation  extending  {till 
farther,  without  appearing  to  be  flopped  in  its  prcgrefs  ;  fo  that, 
confidering  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the  difeafe  already,  there 
feemed  to  be  little  hope  of  her  furviving  many  hours.  Twenty 
drops  of  laudanum  were  immediately  given,  and,  foon  after,  a 
bolus  of  fix  grains  of  mufk,  and  three  of  volatile  alkali,  to  be 
repeated  every  third  hour.  Next  morning  the  progrefi>  of  the 
mortification  feemed  to  be  flopped  ;  the  mufk  was  increafed  to  ten 
grains,  and  the  volatile  alkali  to  fix.  Of  this  me  took  eight  dofes 
in  twenty-four  hours,  not  only  without  heating  her,  but  with  the 
happieft.  effect,  in  abating  the  fymptoms.  In  ten  days,  the  fepara- 
tton  of  the  mortified  parts  was  far  advanced  ;  but,  on  emitting  the 
mufk,  on  account  of  its  high  price,  and  attempting  to  fubftitute  the 
bark  in  its  place,  the  bad  fymptoms  returned  ;  and  the  cure  was 
not  completed,  until  (he  had  taken  two  ounces  of  mufk,  and  nine 
drachms  of  the  volatile  fait. 

"  From  thefe  cafes  (fays  Mr.  Latta),  I  think  the  efficacy  of 
mufk  and  volatile  alkali  is  evident  in  wounds  where  mortification 
has  already  come  on,  01  where  it  is  threatened.  We  mufr. 
obferve,  however,  that,  where  two  medicines  are  joined  together, 
we  cannot  eaiily  determine  which  of  them  has  the  merit  of  the 
cure,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to  them  both  in  conjunction. 
In  the  above  cafes,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  Tome  confe* 
quence,  from  the  mere  price  of  the  mufk,  to  determine  whether 
the  volatile  alkali  had  any  confiderable  ihare  in  the  cure  ;  for,  if  it; 
had,  we  may  naturally  fuppofe  that  it  would  have  accomplifhed  a 
cure  by  itfelf,  without  any  mufk.  Indeed,  from  the  firfl:  c-.fe,  it 
feems  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  mufk,  by  itfelf,  was  not  able 
to  accomplish  a  cure  ;  tor,  though  it  had  been  givon,  as  would 
appear  from  the  above  account,  for  no  le'fs  than  three  weeks,  the 
bad  fymptoms  returned  with  fuch  violence,  as  would  probably 
have  proved  fatal,  had  not  the  medicine  been  exhibited  again,  with 
the  additioiv  of  volatile  alkali.  The  properties  of  this  fait  are 
known  to  be  antifeptic  and  ftimulant  in  a  great  degree,  though  a 
long-continued  ufe  of  it  will  bring  on  a  general  diffolution  of  the 
blood.  In  cafes,  therefore,  where  there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
putrefaction,  and  a  great  deficiency  of  the  vital  power,  it  is  very 
probable  that  volatile  alkali,  efpeciaily  in  its  concrete  ffate,  where 
it  is  joined  with  much  fixed  air,  likewife  a  ftrong  antifeptic,  might 
be  very  ferviceablc.  Bark  is  well  known  to  be  a  medicine  of  the 
"Utmcft  importance  and  efficacy  in  cafes  of  mortification,  and,  as, 
fech,  is  very -commonly  ufed  in  gun-mot  wounds ;  but  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  give  it,  merely  on  account  of  the  mortified  flough  which, 
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covers  the  infide  of  thefe  wounds  ;  for  this  always  takes  place,  and 
very  feidom  communicates  itfelf  to  the  adjacent  parts,  but  feparates 
from  them  as  foon  as  a  proper  difcharge  of  matter  takes  place. 
But  if,  after  every  attempt  to  diminifh  the  inflammation,  tenhon, 
&c.  we  fhould  ftillbe  unable  to  prevent  a  gangrene,  we  mult  then 
apply  every  remedy  from  which  we  can  reaionably  hope  for  any 
good  effect.  Thefe  muft  always  be  of  the  tonic  or  itimulant 
kind ;  for  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that,  as  foon  as  a  gan- 
grene begins  to  appear  in  confequence  of  a  very  high  inflamma- 
tion, the  tone  of  the  fyftem  is  reverfed  •  and  that,  from  being  in  a 
itate  of  plethora,  the  veffels  are  rather  in  a  ftate  of  collapfe," 
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Poiion  may  be  introduced  into  wounds  in  various  ways.  The 
effects  of  the  poifon  introduced  by  the  {tings  of  infedts  may  fre- 
quently be  prevented  by  applying  immediately  vinegar  or  ardent 
fpirits.  After  inflammation  has  come  on,  the  molt  effectual 
remedy  is  the  warning  the  parts  with  cold  water.  The  bite  of  a 
viper  is  not  always  dangerous  ;  but  as  we  can  never  judge  with 
certainty  whether  the  wTound  be  poifoned  or  not,  and  as  the  poifon 
of  this  animal  acts  very  fpeedily  upon  the  fyftem,  its  bad  effects 
ought  to  be  prevented  by  every  poflible  means.  The  injured  part 
ought  either  to  be  cut  out  immediately,  or  deftroyed  with  the 
actual  or  potential  cautery,  as  will  be  obferved  prefently. 

Formerly  fuction  was  much  employed,  and  frequently  with 
fuccefs :  it  mould  not,  however,  prevent  the  removal  of  the  part. 
After  the  put  has  been  removed,  we  Ihould  endeavour  to  produce 
a  plentiful  fuppuration.  When  the  poiion  appears  to  have  entered 
the  fyftem,  the  application  of  warm' oil  over  the  whole  body  has 
been  extolied  ;  and  it  has  been  faid  that  advantage  has  been  derived 
from  the  internal  ufe  of  it.  From  fome  late  obfervations,  how- 
ever, the  erBcacy  of  this  remedy  is  much  to  be  doubted.  Perhaps 
a  plentiful  fweat,  kept  up  for  a  confiderabie  time,  is  the  moft  cer- 
tain method  yet  difcovered.  Small  doles  of  volatile  alkali  fre- 
quently repeated  are  more  to  be  dependedonfor  producing  this  effect 
than  any  other  remedy. 

The  bite  of  a  mad  animal  occafions  the  moft  formidable  poifoned 
wound  known  in  this  country.  In  thefe  wounds  hydrophobia 
indeed  does-  not  always  enfue;  but  when  it  does,  death  is  moft 
certainly  the  confequence.  A  variety  of  noftrums  for  preventing 
and  curing  this  difeaie  have  been  held  forth  to  the  public  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  fmgle  well-attefted  fact  of  any  of  them  proving 
ufeful.  N  othing  yet  known  can  be  depended  upon  but  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  injured  part,  either  with  the  fcalpel  or  the 
actual  or  potential  cautery  ;  which,  together  with  a  plentiful  fup- 
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purationyhas,  in  different  inftances,  appeared  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pose enTectually  ;  at  leafr,  patients  treated  in  this  manner  have 
efcapecl  while  others,  bit  at  the  lame  time  by  the  fame  animal,  have 
died.  But  we  propofe  to  fpeak  more  at  large  on  this  fubje£t 
hereafter.     Mh$K.  Muhtrai  t^^ll^^C 

It  is  amongft  the  local  advantages  we  poiTefs  in  Britain,  that 
there  are  few  venomous  animals  in  it,  and  the  poifon  of  thofe  not 
commonly  attended  with  fatal  effects  j  that  is  to  fay,  if  we  except 
the  bite  of  mad  animals,  which  are  common  to  all  countries,  and 
equally  dangerous  in  all.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe  in  hot  climates  where  poifoned  wounds  are  productive  of  the 
mod  ferious  mifchief.  Similar  inconveniences  alfo  might,  be  ac- 
cidentally  occasioned,  in  this  or  any  country,  by  introducing  into  a 
wound  the  matter  of  the  {mall  pox,  cancer,  &c.  We  may  thus 
poifon  the  fyftem  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  bad  effects ;  but 
thefe  laft  do  not  properly  come  under  our  notice  in  this  place  ;  the 
only  vyounds  of  the  poifonous  kind  which  we  have  to  confider,  arc 
thofe  made  by  the  bites  of  vipers,  and  of  fuch  infedts,  &c.  as  are 
natural  to  the  feafon  and  climate. 

The  hornet  is,  to  appearance,  the  mod  formidable  creature  of  the 
winged  kind  in  Britain.    Mr.  Latta  fays  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
Scotland;  though  there  are  nefts  of  them  in  fome  of  the  woods  in 
England.    The  fa£t  however  is,  that  its  fling,  though  more  painful 
than  either  that  of  the  wafp  or  bee,  is  not  attended  with  any  ma- 
terial confequence.     Wafps  feldom  fling,  unlefs   irritated  by  the 
deftrudtion  of  their  neft,  and  then  they  attack  in  great  numbers 
eyery  one  who  pafles  by.     It  is  an  error  to  fuppofe  that  bees  fling 
more  frequently  ;  and  that  the  human  breath  is  particularly  offen- 
sive to  them.     It  has  even  been  reprefented  as  part  of  the  fecret  of 
thofe  who  make  them  fvvarm  at  ple&furc,  without  danger  to  them- 
felves,  upon  any  part  of  their  bodies,  to  keep  their  breath  from 
them,  as  much  as  poffible,  left  they  mould  thereby  be  provoked  to 
fling  them.     Bees  are,  however,  the  mod  harmlefs  of  all  creatures, 
if  not  touched  or  interfered  with,  and  ufe  their  weapons  only  in 
their  defence.     The  flings   of  all  thefe  infects  are  attended  with  a 
?harp  pain  in  the  part,  very  quickly  fucceeded   by  an  inflammatory 
fwelling,  which  in  no  long  time  goes  off  of  itfelf.    It  may,  however, 
be    relieved   by  rubbing  the  part,   immediately   after    the    injury, 
with  honey,  oil,  vinegar,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  or  even  by  immerfing  it 
in    cold   water.     There    are  feveral   other  infects   known  to    us, 
which  do  not  dyy  that  feem  to  have  fomething  poifonous  in  their 
bite. 

•  In  this  country  no  bite  of  a  venomous  animal  is  fo  formidable  aS 
that  of  the  viper.  According  to  Dr,  Mead,  the  fymptoms  which 
follow  the  bite  of  a  viper  are,  an  acute  pain  in  the  place-wounded, 
With  a  fwelling,  at  firfl  red,  but  afterwards  livid,  which  by  degrees 
(treads  farther  to  the  neighbouring  parts }  with  great  famine  is,  ar4 
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a  quick,  low,  and  fometimes  interrupted  pulfe ;  great  ficknefs  at 
ftomach,  with  bilious  convulfive  vomitings,  cold  fweats,  and  fome- 
times pains  about  the  navel.  Frequently  a  fanious  liquor  runs  from, 
the  fmall  wound,  and  little  puftuleS  are  raifed  about  it  :  the  colour 
of  the  whole  fkin,  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  is  changed  yellow,  as  if  the 
patient  had  the  jaundice.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  very  frequently 
followed  by  death,  efpecially  if  the  climate  be  hot,  and  the  animal 
of  a  large  fize.  This  is  not,  however,  the  cafe  with  all  kinds  of 
ferpents.  Some,  we  are  allured,  kill  by  a  fatal  ileep  ;  others  are 
faid  to  produce,  an  univerfal  hsemorrhagy  and  diflblution  of  the 
blood  ;  and  others  an  unquenchable  thirft.  But  of  all  the  fpecies 
of  ferpents  hitherto  known,  there  is  none  whofe  bite  is  more  expe- 
ditioufly  fatal  than  that  of  the  rattle-fhake.  Dr.  Mead  tells  us,  that 
the  bite  of  a  large  ferpent  of  this  kind  killed  a  dog  in  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  and  to  the  human  fpecies  it  is  alrnoft  equally  fatal.  Of  this 
ferpent  it  is*  faid,  that  the  bite  makes  the  perfon's  fkin  become 
fpotted  all  over  like  the  fkin  of  the  ferpent ;  and  that  it  has  fuch  a 
motion  as  if  there  were  innumerable  living  ferpents  below  it.  But 
this  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  diflblution  of  the  blood,  by 
which  the  fkin  becomes  fpotted  as  in  petechial  fevers,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  mufcles  may  be  convulfed,  as  in  the  diftempcr  called 
-hieranofos,  which  was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  effect  of  evil 
fpirits  :  but  it  is  even  not  improbable  that  obfervers  have  been  fome- 
what  aided  by  fancy  and  fuperftition,  when  they  thought  that  they 
.detected  fuch  appearances.  * 

It  has  juftly  appeared  furprifmg  to  philofophers,  how  fuch  an  h\- 
confiderable  quantity  of  matter  as  the  poifon  emitted  by  a  viper,  at 
the  time  of  biting,  fhould  produce  fuch  violent  effects.  But  ali 
enquiries  into  this  matter  muft  neceffarily  be  uncertain  ;  neither 
can  they  contribute  any  thing  towards  the  cure.  It  is  certain  that 
•the  poifon  produces  a  gangrenous  difpofition  of  the  part  itfelf,  and 
likewife  feemingiy  of  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  and  that  the  original 
quantity  of  poifon  continues  fome  time  before  it  exerts  all  its  power 
on  the  patient,  as  it  is  known  that  removing  part  of  the  poifonous 
matter  by  faction  will  alleviate  the  fymptoms. 

The  indications  of  cure  here  are  three,  (i)  To  remove  the 
poifonous  matter  from  the  body:  Or,  (2)  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
to  change  its  deflrudtive  nature  by  fome  powerful  and  penetrating 
application  to  the  wound  :  And,  (3)  To  counteract  the  effects  of 
that  portion  already  received  into  the  fyftem. 

The  poifonous  matter  can  only  be  removed  from  the  body  by 
fucking  the  wound  either  by  the  mouth,  or  by  means  of  a  cupping- 
glafs ;  but  the  former  is  probably  the  more  efficacious,  as  the  faliva 
will  in  fome  meafure  dilute  and.  perhaps  obtund  the  poifon.  Mead 
directs  the  perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  to  hold  warm  oil  in  his 
mouth,  to  prevent  inflammation  of  the  lips  and  tongue  :  but  as 
kites  of  this  kind  arc  moil  likely  to  happen  in  the  fields,  and  at  a 
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diftance  from  houfes,  the  want  of  oil  ought  by  no  means  to  retard 
the  operation,  as  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes  might  prove  of  the 
mofl  fatal  confequence  ',  and  it  appears  from  Dr.  Mead's  experi- 
ments, that  the  taking  the  poifon  ok  a  viper  into  the  mouth  undi- 
luted, is  attended  with  no  worfe  confequences  than  that  of  raifing  a 
flight  inflammation.  A  quick  excifion  of  the  part  might  alfo  be 
advifable  as  already  obferved. 

The  only  way  ofanfwering  thefecond  indication  is,  by  deftroying 
the  poifoned  part  by  a  red-hot  iron,  or  the  application  ol  alkaline  (alts, 
which  have  the  power  of  immediately  altering  the  texture  of  all 
animal-fubdances  to  which  they  are  applied,  provided  they  are  not 
covered  by  the  fkin  ;  and  as  long  as  the  poifon  is  not  totally  ab- 
for  bed  into  the  fyftem,  thefe  mult  certainly  be  of  ufe. 

To  anfvver  the  third  indication,  Dr.  Mead  recommends  a  vomit 
of  ipecacuanha,  encouraged  in  the  working  with  oil  and  warm  water. 
The  good  effects  of  this,  he  fays,  are  owing  to  the  fhake  which  it 
gives  to  the  nerves,  whereby  the  irregular  fpafms  into  which  the 
whole  fyftem  might  be  drawn  are  prevented.  After  this  the  patient 
muft  go  to  bed  and  a  fweat  muft  be  procured  by  cordial  medicines; 
by  which  the  remaining  effects  of  the  poifon  will  be  carried  off. 

Dr.  Temple  direcls  the  ufe  of  caujiic  volatile  alkali  and  eau  dc 
lucey  as  fpecifics  againft  the  bite  of  the  viper,  in  the  following  way  : 
{No.  io.)   IJ>  Alkal.  volatil.  cauft.  gtts.  XL.  in  quovis   vehiculo 

fumend. 
Vel,  (No.  II.)  J$j  Sp.  ammoniae  fuccinat.  (vulgo  eau  de  luce)  gtts. 
XL  quovis  vehiculo  fumend. 

This,  he  obferves,  mould  be  given  as  foon  as  poffible  after  the  ac- 
cident, repeating  the  dofe  in  five  minutes,  and  alfo  embrocating  the 
parts  well  with  it. 

It  has  been  confidently  aiTerted  by  many,  that  the  American  In- 
dians are  poflbffed  of  fome  fpecific  remedy  by  which  they  can  eafily 
cure  the  bite  of  a  rattle-fnake.  But  Mr.  Catefby,  who  muft  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  knowing  this,  pofitively  denies  that  they 
have  any  fuch  medicine.  They  make  applications  indeed,  and  fome- 
times  the  patient  recovers  ;  but  thefe  recoveries  he  afcribes  to  the 
ftreiigth  of  nature  overcoming  the  poifon,  more  than  to  the  remedies 
made  ufe  of.  Re  fays,  they  are  very  acute  in  their  prognoflics 
whether  a  perfon  that  is  bit  will  die  or  not;  and  when  they  happen 
to  receive  a  bite  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  when  the  teeth  of  the 
animal  enter  a  large  vein,  for  inftance,  they  quietly  refign  themfelves 
to  their  fate,  without  attempting  anything  for  their  own  relief. 
Indeed,  fo  violent  and  quick  is  the  operation  of  this  poifon,  that 
unlefs  the  antidote  be  inftantly  applied,  the  perfon  will  die  before 
he  can  get  to  a  houfe.  It  would  feem  therefore  eligible  for  thofc 
who  are  in  danger  of  fuch  bites,  to  carry  along  with  them  fome 
ftrong  alkaline  ley,  or  dry  alkaline  fait,  or  both,  which  could  be  in- 
ftantly clapt-on  the  wound,  and.  by  its  difiblving  power  nugh* 
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deftroy  both  the  poifon  and  the  infected  parts.  Strong  cordials 
alfo,  fuch  as  ardent  fpirits,  volatile  alkali,  &c.  might  poffibly  excite 
the  languid  powers  of  Nature,  and  enable  her  t,o  expel  the  enemy, 
which  would  otherwife  prove  too  powerful.  This  feems  to  be 
fomewhat  confirmed  from  the  account  we  have  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions  of  a  gentlemen  bit  by  a  rattle-fnake,  who  was  more 
relieved  by  a  poultice  of  vinegar  and  vine-afhes  put  to  this  wound 
than  any  thing  elfe.  The  vine-afhes  being  of  an  alkaline  nature, 
muff,  have  faturated  the  vinegar  fo  that  no  part  of  the.cure  could  be 
attributed  to  it :  on  the  other  hand,  the  afhes  themfelves  could  not 
have  been  faturated  by  the  fmall  quantity  of  acid  necefTary  to  form 
them  into  a  poultice  ;  of  confcquence  they  muft  have  operated  by 
their  alkaline  quality. — Soap-ley,  therefore,  or  very  ftrong  fait  of 
tartar,  may  reasonably  be  thought  to  be  the  beft  external  application, 
not  only  for  the  bites  of  vipers,  but  of  every  venomous  creature; 
and  in  fact  we  find  dry  fait  univerfally  recommended  in  the  bites  of 
ferpents.  Dr.  Mead  recommends  the  fat  of  vipers  prefently  rubbed 
into  the  wound  ;  but  owns  that  it  is  not  fafe  to  truft  to  this  remedy 
alone. 

Some  years  ago  the  volatile  alkali  was  ftrongly  recommended  by 
M.  Sage  of  the  French  academy,  as  a  powerful  remedy  againft 
the  bite  of  the  viper :  and,  by  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Bengal 
to  Dr.  Wright,  it  would  appear  that  this  article,  under  the  form  of 
the  eau  de  luce,  which  is  very  little  if  any  thing  different  from  the 
fpiritus  ammonite  fuccinatus  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  has  been 
employed  with  very  great  fuccefs  againft  this  affection  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  :  but  from  the  trials  made  with  it  by  the  Abbe  Fontana,  pub- 
limed  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Poifon  of  the  Viper,  it  would  appear 
that  it  by  no  means  anfwered  his  expectation ;  and  the  efficacy  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  the  fnake  pills  (the  receipe  for  which  is  given 
in  p.  118),  ilill  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  further  experience. 
We  mall  here,  however,  introduce  the  opinions  of  Fontana  and 
Mead,  with  Mr.  Latta's  remarks  on  them. 

"  M.  Fontana  (fays  the  latter  writer)  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
poifon  of  the  viper  is  of  a  gummy  nature ;  which,  however,  does 
not  throw  any  light  upon  its  mode  of  operation.  The  quantity 
indeed  is  fo  (mail,  that  it  molt  naturally  occurs  to  us  to  be  fome- 
thing  which  inftantly  acts  upon  the  vital  principle  contained  in  the 
blood,  like  a  very  violent  (hock  of  electricity.  From  the  experi- 
ments he  has  made  upon  brute  animals,  he  concludes,  that  it  kills 
by  deftroying  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem.  But  this,  in  fact,  is 
faying  nothing  at  all ;  and  he  might  as  well  have  told  us  that  it 
kills  by  bringing  on  death.  The  defideratum  is,  what  change  is 
induced  in  the  body  by  the  bite  of  a  viper  I  and  by  what  means 
can  this  change  be  counteracted  ? — M.  Fontana  informs  us  after- 
wards, that  it  feems  to  induce  a  tendency  to  putrefaction  throughout 
the  whole  body.     Now,  this  tendency  to  putrefaction,  we  know9 
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proceeds  from  a  deficiency  of  the  vital  power ;  and  hence,  as  M* 
Fontana  informs  us,  thofe  who  have  been  bit  complain  firft  of  an 
univerfal  weaknefs  *,  their  mufcles  refufe  their  office,  they  become 
dull  and  heavy,  have  no  longer  the  free  ufe  of  body,  or  mind,  and 
fall  infenubly  into  a  kind  of  lethargy.^  When  fmall  animals  die  of 
the  bite  of  a  viper,  their  flefh  becomes,  at  once,  fo  tender,  that  the 
limbs  may  eafily  be  pulled  off  from  the  body  ;  and  in  twenty- four 
hours  their  bodies  become  quite  putrid. 

"  The  cures  recommended  for  the  bites  of  vipers  are,  according 
to  M.  Fontana,  not  only  of  very  different,  but  even  oppofite  qua- 
lities. i  In  no  country  ({ays  he)  through  which  I  pafTed  could 
I  ever  find  any  two  people  or  perfons  bit  by  the  viper,  either  in 
the  mountains  or  valleys,  that  ufed  the  fame  remedies.  Some  ufed 
theriaca  alone,  either  externally  or  internally  applied  ;  others  com- 
mon oil ;  a  third  fet  ufed  ftimulants,  fuch  as  the  ftrongeft  fpirituous 
liquors  ;  whilft  others  on  the  contrary,  tried  every  different  kind  of 
fedative.  In  fhort,  there  is  hardly  any  active  kind  of  medicine  that 
has  not  been  tried  as  a  cure  in  this  difeafe ;  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  is  certain,  that,  under  all  the  varieties  of  application,  none  of 
them  died.'  Hence  our  author  concludes,  that  none  of  the  re- 
medies made  ufe  of  had  any  effect  in  curing  the  difeafe ;  which,  in- 
deed, is  by  no  means  improbable,  confidering  that  many  of  them 
muft  have  acted  in  a  manner  directly  contrary.  But  this  only 
proves  that  the  bites  of  the  vipers  of  Italy  are  not  mortal.  In  a 
hotter  climate,  they  certainly  will  be  attended  with  more  dangerous 
confequences.  Hence,  in  the  ifland  of  Malta,  even  in  the  winter 
time,  when  the  viper  came  out  of  the  fire,  no  doubt  enraged  to  the 
utmoft  degree,  and  fattened  on  the  hand  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  the 
people  expected  that  *  he  mould  have  fwoln,  or  fallen  down  dead 
fuddenly  ;'  whence  we  may  fee,  that,  in  Malta,  which  is  indeed  very 
hot,  the  fymptoms  attending  the  bite  of  thefe  creatures  were  then  ex- 
tremely violent ;'  and  it  was  thought  miraculous  to  efcape  death  in 
confequence  of  it.  And  we  have  the  moft  undoubted  authority  for 
believing,  that  in  America,  as  well  as  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  bite  of 
fome  ferpents  is  attended  with  very  fpeedy  death.  With  regard  to 
the  cure  of  the  bite  of  vipers,  in  fuch  animals  as  were  liable  to  be 
killed' by  it,  our  author  fays,  from  his  own  experience,  that  neither 
fcarifications,  nor  even  the  excifion  of  the  part,  are  beneficial,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  hurtful.  We  may,  indeed,  readily  conclude  that 
fcarifications  muft  be  hurtful,  becaufe  they  do  not  tend  to  take  away 
the  poifon,  but  rather  to  allow  it  more  free  accefs  to  the  blood  ',  but, 
we  cannot  fo  well  fay  this  of  excifion,  if  properly  performed.  Per- 
haps the  poifon  may  be  injected  to  fome  depth,  fo  that  the  place 
where  it  is  lodged  may  not  be  cut  away  ;  and,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  it 
muft  do  harm  for  the  fame  reafon  that  fcarifications  do.  In  like 
manner,  he  found  oil,  volatile  alkali,  theriaca,  &c.  either  ufelefs,  or 
ablblutely  hurtful,  particularly  the  volatile  alkali.    The  only  thing 
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which  he  found  of  any  avail,  was  the  tying  of  a  ligature  round  the 
bitten  limb,  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  blood  towards  the  heart. 
This  certainly  mull  prevent,  in  fome  meafure,  the  difeafe  from  be- 
coming general  throughout  the  fyftem,  and  therefore  ought  always 
to  be  ufed.  It  likewife  promotes  a  flux  of  blood  from  the  wounded 
part,  by  which  the  poifon  will  be  partly  difcharged  ;  and  if  to  this 
precaution  we  add  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Mead,  of  fucking  the 
wound,  it  is  poffihle  that  death  might  be  prevented,  even  after  a 
bite  of  the  moft  deadly  ferpent.  This  practice,  of  fucking  the  wound, 
has  been  recommended  very  early ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  can  be  done 
with  fafety  to  the  perfon  wrho  fucks,  it  has  every  appearance  of 
fuccefs.  Dr.  Mead  is  at  fome  pains  to  {how  that  it  may  be  done 
with  fafety  ;  but  I  am  altogether  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  M.  Fontana,  concerning  the  tafte  of  the 
poifon  ;  the  former  affirming,  from  his  own  experience,  and  that 
of  feveral  others,  that  it  had  a  violent  hot  and  fiery  tafte,  as  if  the 
tongue  was  (truck  through  with  fomething  burning  or  fcalding  ; 
while  M.  Fontana  as  confidently  affirms  that  it  has  no  tafte,  nor 
raifes.any  inflammation  on  the  tongue.  Dr.  Mead  affirms,  that,  in 
a  gentleman  already  mentioned,  an  inflammation  was  raifed  on  the 
tongue  which  did  not  go  off"  in  two  days. 

"  In  treating  this  difeafe,  Dr.  Mead  feems  to  lay  considerable 
ftrefs  upon  emetics;  and,  indeed,  in  all  cafes  where  the  bite  feems 
to  be  difTufed  through  the  body,  this  remedy  has  a  chance  of  being 
ufeful,  by  relieving  the  extreme  ficknefs  and  naufea  with  which  the 
patient  is  affected  ;  for  nothing  produces  greater  ficknefe  than  a 
putrefcent  bile  on  the  ftomach. 

"  It  is  evident,  that,  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  external  applications 
can  avail  but  littie.  Oil  has  been  recommended;  but. the  trials 
made  by  Dr.  Mead  fhowed  it  to  be  inefficient.  He  feems  to  have 
fome  confidence  in  the  fat  of  the  viper  itfelf ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  fuccefs  of  this,  or  any  other  remedy  of  the  kind,  muft  depend 
entirely  upon  an  accidental  circumftance.  It  is  not  impoffible,  that, 
if  any  oily  matter  could  get  at  the  poifon,  it  might  lb  blunt  or  foften 
it,  that  its  deadly  effects  would  be  prevented  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  fee, 
that,  by  reafon  of  the  narrownefs  and  depth  of  the  wound,  we  have 
but  a  fmall  chance  of  mixing  it  with  the  poifon,  after  it  has  once 
been  injected.  Neverthelefs,  this  has  perhaps  been  fometimes  done  ; 
and  thus,  both  olive  oil  and  viper's  fat  have  gained  their  reputation, 
though,  in  by  far  the  greateft  number  of  inftances,  they  could  be  of 
no  efficacy. 

"  To  complete  the  cure,  Dr.  Mead  recommends  the  ufe  of  warm 
cordials,  among  which  he  mentions  volatile  fal-ammoniac,  to  pro- 
duce a  fweat,  and  feems  indeed  to  infift  upon  thefe  medicines  as 
ncceffary  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  Indeed,  from  what  we 
can  conclude  concerning  the  nature  of  this  difeafe,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  cure  can  only  be  accomplifhed  by  means  of  the  very  higheft 
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cordials.  An  univerfal  inflammation  Teems  firft  to  be  excited";  but 
this  runs  through  the  inflammatory  ftage  fo  faft,  that  we  have  no 
time  to  apply  the  antiphlogiflic  regimen,  before  the  inflamed  parts, 
or  rather  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  acquire  a  gangrenous  tendency. 
The  bite  of  a  very  poifonous  (erpenr,  therefore,  induces  a  difeafe 
fomewbat  fimiiar  to  a  very  fevere  plague,  by  which,  we  are  told, 
that  there  is  fometimes  very  little  interval,  between  apparently  per- 
fect health,  and  fuch  a  gangrenous  ftate  of  the  blood  and  juices,  as 
produced  purple  fpots,  the  immediate  forerunners  of  death.  In 
either  of  thefe  cafes,  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  any  thing  could 
be  done  or  not ;  nevenhelefs,  in  the  bites  of  ferpents,  we  are  fure 
that  the  wound  is  the  original  fource  of  the  difeafe ;  and  therefore, 
the  precaution  of  cutting  off  all  communication  betwixt  it  and  the 
heart,  by  means  of  a  ligature,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted, 
even  though  it  fhould  be  feme  time  before  the  furgeon  is  called  5 
for,  if  the  poifon  has  a  gummy  nature,  it  will  be  fome  time  before 
it  diilolves  entirely  in  the  blood;  and,  until  it  does  fo,  it  cannot 
produce  its  full  effect.  Befides  this,  it  would  feem  proper  to  apply 
the  ftrongeft  antifeptic  and  cordial  medicines  we  have ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  we  have  none  better  than  bark  and  wine.  Vegetable 
acids,  taken  in  great  quantities,  are  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  the  plague. 
It  is  certain,  from  fome  late  experiments,  that  they  fweeten  the  bile, 
and  deprive  it  of  its  acrimony  ;  fo  that  they  might  have  fome 
chance  of  doing  good,  in  removing  the  confequences  of  thofe  bites, 
where  the  bile  feems  to  be  fo  much  affected. 

"  In  this  country,  the  bites  of  ferpents  are  not  mortal,  either  to 
the  human  fpecies,  or  to  cattle.  The  latter  are  frequently  bitten, 
when  wandering  in  the  hills;  and  the  confequence  is  a  permanent 
tumor  on  the  part.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  remedy  ufed  in  this 
cafe ;  except  the  ridiculous  one  of  warning  the  part  with  an  adder's 
fkin.  It  is  not  impoffible,  however,  that  the  application  of  cold  wa- 
ter may  be  of  fome  ufe,  though  the /kin  with  which  it  is  applied  can 
be  of  none." 

On  the  efre6ls  of  the  bites  of  venomous  animals  in  hot  climates, 
it  is  neceffary  to  treat  more  at  large,  flnce  many  of  thefe  are  either 
certainly  fatal,  or  very  difficult  to  remedy. 

In  France,  Italy,  and  all  the  fouth  of  Europe,  in  Africa,  and 
both  the  Indies,  the  fcorpion  is  a  very  formidable  creature.  It 
has  eight  ktt,  befides  two  frontal  claws  ;  the  eyes  are  eight  in 
number,  three  on  each  fide  of  the  thorax,  and  two  on  the  back.  It 
has  two  claw-fhaped  palpi,  a  long  jointed  tail,  with  a  pointed 
weapon  at  the  extremity  ;  it  has  likewife  two  combs,  fituated  be- 
twixt the  breaft  and  abdomen.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all  natives  of 
ibuthern  climates. 

In  feveral  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is?  but  too  well 
known,  though  it  feldom  grows  above  four  inches  long ;  but  in  the 
warm  tropical  climates  it  is  feen  a  foot  in  length,  and  in  ever/ 
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Tefpect  as  large  as  a  lobfter,  which  it  fomewhat  refembles  in  fhape. 

There  have  been  enumerated  nine  different  kinds  of  this  dangerous 

infect,  including  fpecies  and  varieties,  chiefly  didinguiihed  by  their 

colour;  there   being  fcorpions,  yellow,  brown,  and  a(h-coloured$ 

others  that  are  the  colour  of  rudy  iron,  green,  pale  yellow,  black, 

claret  colour,  white,  and  grey.     There  are  four  principal  parts  dif- 

tinguifhable  in  this  animal ;  the  head,  the  bread,  the  belly,  and  the 

tail.     The  fcorpion's  head  feems,  as  it  were,  jointed  to  the  bread; 

in  the  middle  of  which  are  feen  two  eyes ;  and  a  little  more  forward 

two  eyes  more,  placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  head  :  thofe  eyes  are 

fo  fmal^j  that  they  are  fcarcely  perceivable ;  and  it  is  probable  the 

animal  has  but  little  occafion   for  feeing.     The  mouth  is  furnifhed 

with  two  jaws :  the  undermod  is  divided  into  two,  and  the  parts 

notched  into  each  other,  which  ferves  the  animal  as  teeth,  and  with 

which  it  breaks  its  food,  and  thruds  it  into  its  mouth :  thefe  the 

fcorpion  can  at  pleafure  pull  back  into  its  mouth,  (6  that  no  part 

of  them  can  be  feen.     On  each  fide  of  the  head  are  two  arms,  eacli 

compofed  of  four  joints  ;  the  lad  of  which  is  large  with   ilrong 

mufclcs,  and  made  in  the  manner  of  a  lobder's  claw.     Below  the 

bread  are  eight  articulated  legs,  each  divided  into  fix  joints  ;  the 

two  hindmoft  of  which  are  each  provided  with  two  crooked  claws, 

and  here  and  there  covered  with  hair.     The  belly  is  divided  into 

feven  little  rings  ;  from   the  lowed  of  which  is  continued  a  tail, 

compofed  of  fix  joints,  which  are  bridly,  and  formed  like  little 

globes,  the  lad  being  armed  with  a  crooked   ding.     This  is  that 

fatal  indrument  which  renders  this  infect  fo  formidable :  it  is  long, 

pointed,  hard  and  hollow;  it  is  pierced  near  the  bafe  by  two  final  I 

holes,  through  which,  when  the  animal  dings,  it  ejects  a  drop  of 

poifon,  which  is  white,  caudic,  and  fatal.     The  refervoir  in  which 

this  poifon  is  kept,  is  in  a  (mall  bladder  near  the  tail,  into  which  the 

venom  is  didilled  by  a  peculiar  apparatus.    If  this  bladder  be  greatly 

prefTed,  the  venom  will  be  ken  ifluing  out  through  the  two  holes 

above  mentioned;  (o  that   it  appears,  that  when  the  animal  dings, 

the  bladder  is  prefied,  and  the  venom  iffues  through  the  two  apertures 

into  the  wound. 

We  have  here  given  the  common  account  of  the  ding  of  thefe 
noxious  animals  ;  but  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine  be- 
tween them,  wefhall  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  obferva- 
tions  from  a  treatife  on  Tropical  Difeajes,  he.  by  Dr.  Mofely  of 
Chelfea  hofpital.  "  Galen  judly  obferves,  that  a  perfon  who  had 
not  witnefled  the  fact,  would  not  fuppofe  that  fo  fmall  an  injury  as 
the  ding  of  a  fcorpion,  or  the  bite  of  a  poilbnous  fpider,  could 
produce  the  violent  efFects  which  they  do  in  the  whole  body.  He 
fays,  the  aculeus,  or  ding,  of  a  fcorpion  ends  in  the  minuted  point ; 
and  has  no  perforation  through  which  any  poifon  can  pafs  into  the- 
wound.  Yet,  he  fays,  we  mud  fuppofe  the  venom  to  be  fome  fpi- 
ritual  fubdance,  or  moidure,  in  which  a  great  power  is  concent- 
rated in  a  (mall  eompafs.     Before  I  had  an  opportunity  (fays  Ebu 
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Mofeley)  of  examining  this  fubjecl,  my  refpect  for  the  opinion  of 
Galen  made  me  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Leuwenhoek,  Redi.  Mead, 
"  and  others,  who  afTert  that  there  is  an  aperture  near  the  cufpis  of 
a  fcorpion's  fting;  and  that  through  this  aperture  a  liquid  poifon  is 
injected  when  a  wound  is  inflicted.  Repeated  experiments,  with 
the  belt,  glaffes,  have  never  enabled  me  to  difcover  any  foramen,  or 
opening  whatever.' ' 

The  following  cure  may  alfo  be  worth  the  reader's  notice. 
cc  Mrs.  Pidgeley,  at  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  in  January,  1781,  was 
flung  hy  a  fcorpion  in  the  foot,  above  the  little  toe.  The  part  be- 
came inftantly  red  and  painful  5  and  foon  after  livid.  The  pain  in- 
creafed  to  great  fe verity.  Some  rum  was  applied  to  the  wuund,  on 
which  the  pain  immediately  left  the  foot,  and  palled  up  to  the  yroin, 
with  great  agony.  The  pain  ftill  palTed  upwards,  and  dirfufed  it- 
felf  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  neclc,  and  throat,  attended  with 
tremors,  cold  fvveats,  and  languors.  As  the  pain  palled  the  abdo- 
men, it  occafioned  a  violent  purging  and  fainting,  which  ceafed  on 
its  advancing  higher."  The  author  was  called  to  her,  and  gave 
her  the  following  medicines,  a  few  dofes  of  wh.ch  removed  every 
lymptom.     She  had  been  extremely  ill  for  .thirty- fix  hours. 

(No.  12.)    }}L  Sal.  Succin.  £ij. 
Camphor,  gr.  xij. 
Cinnabar.  Antimon.  gr.  x. 
ConfecT  Card.  q.  f.  fiant  boli  fex. 

One  cf  thefe  was  taken  every  hour,  with  four  fpoonfuls  of  the 
following  mixture  : 

(No.  13.)   $  Aq.  Mentha?  J  vij. 
Elix.  Paregoric.  3  ij. 
Syr.  Croci  J  ff.     Mifce  flat  Mixtura. 

There  are  few  animals  more  formidable,  or  more  truly  mif- 
chievous,  than  the  fcorpion.  As  it  takes  refuge  in  a  fmall  place, 
and  is  generally  found  fheltering  in  houfes,  it  mull:  frequently  fting 
thofe  among  whom  it  refides.  In  fome  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  and 
in  France,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  it  is  one  of  the  greateft 
pelts  that  torment  mankind  :  but  its  malignity  in  Europe  is  trifling, 
when  compared  to  what  the  natives  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft  arc 
known  to  experience.  In  Batavia,  where  they  grow  twelve  inches 
long,  there  is  no  removing  any  piece  of  furniture  without  the  ut- 
molt  danger  of  being  ftung  by  them.  Bofrian  allures  us,  that 
along  the  Gold  Coaft  they  are  often  found  larger  than  a  lobfter  ; 
and  that  their  fting  is  inevitably  fatal.  In  Europe,  however,  they 
are  by  no  means  fo  large,  fo  venomous,  or  fo  numerous.  The 
general  fize  of  this  animal  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  inches; 
and  its  fting  is  very  feldom  found  to  be  fatal.  Maupertuis,  who 
made  feveral  experiments  on  the  fcorpion  of  Languedoc,  found  it 
by  no  means  fo  invariably  dangerous  as  had  till  then  been  repre- 
fented.  He  provoked  one  of  them  to  fting  a  dog,  in  three  places  of 
the  belly  where,  the  animal  was  without  Jiair.     In  about  an  hour 
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lifter  the  poor  animal  feemed  greatly  fwollen,  and  became  very 
fick :  he  then  caft  up  whatever  he  had  in  his  bowels  ;  and  for  about 
three  hours  continued  vomiting  a  whitifh  liquid.  The  belly  was 
always  greatly  fwollen  when  the  animal  began  to  vomit ;  but  this 
operation  always  ftemed  to  abate  the  fwelling;  which  alternately 
fwelled.  and  was  thus  emptied,  for  three  hours  fucceflively.  The 
animal  after  this  Ml  into  convulfions,  bit  the  ground,  dragged  him- 
felf  along  upon  his  four  feet,  and  at  lafl  died,  five  hours  after  being 
bitten.  He  was  not  partially  fwollen  round  the  place  which  was 
bitten,  as  is  ufual  after  the  fling  of  a  wafp  or  a  bee  ;  but  his  whole 
body  wav  inflated,  and  :nere  only  appeared  a  red  fpot  on  the  places 
where  he  had  been  flung. 

Some  days  after,  Jiowever,  the  fame  experiment  was  tried  upon 
another  dog,  and  even  with  more  aggravated  cruelty  :  yet  the  dog 
feemed  no  wa)  affected  by  the  wounds:  but,  howling  a  little  when 
he  received  them,  continued  alert  and  well  after  them  ;  and  foon 
aKer  was  fet  at  liberty,  without  lhowing  the  fmallefl  fymptoms  of 
pain.  So  far  was  this  poor  creature  from  being  terrified  at  the  ex- 
periment, that  he  left  his  own  mailer's  houfe,  to  come  to  that  of 
the  phiiofopher,  where  he  had  received  more  plentiful  entertain- 
ment. The  fame  experiment  was  tried  by  frelh  fcorpions  upon 
liven  other  dogs,  and  upon  three  hens;  but  not  the  fmallefl  deadly 
fymptom  was  icen  to  enfue.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  many  cir- 
cum fiances,  which  are  utterly  unknown,  mud  contribute  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  fcorpion's  venom.  Whether  its  food,  long  failing, 
the  feafon,  the  nature  of  the  vefTels  it  wounds,  or  its  flate  of  ma- 
turit)  contribute  to  or  retard  its  malignity,  is  yet  to  be  afcertained 
bv  fucceeding  experiment.  In  the  trials  made  by  our  phiiofopher, 
he  employee  fcorpions  of  both  fexes,  newly  caught,  and  feemingly 
vigorous  and  active.  The  fuccefs  of  this  experiment  may  ferve  to 
fhow,  that  many  of  thofe  boafted  antidotes  which  are  given  for  the 
cure  of  the  fcorpion  s  fting,  owe  their  f  iccefs  rather  to  accident 
than  their  own  efficacy.  They  only  happened  to  cure  when  their 
fling  was  no  way  dangerous ;  but  in  cafes  of  a&ual  malignity  they 
might  probably  be  utterly  unferviceable. 

The  fcorpion  of  the  tropical  climates  being;  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  former,  is  probably  much  more  venomous.  Helbigius, 
however,  who  refided  for  many  years  in  the  Kail,  afTures  us,  that  he 
was  often  (lung  by  the  fcorpion,  and  never  received  any  material 
injury  from  the  wound;  a  painful  tumor  generally  enfued ;  but 
he  always  cured  it  by  rubbing  the  part  with  a  piece  of  iron  or  flone, 
as  he  had  feen  the  Indians  praclife  before  him,  until  the  flefh  be- 
came infenfible.  Seba,  Moore,  and  Bofrnan,  however,  give  a  very 
different  account  of  the  fcorpion's  malignity  ;  and  affert,  that,  un- 
Jefs  fpeediiy  relieved,  the  wound  becomes  fatal. 

It  is  certain,  that  no  animal  in  the  creation  feems  endued  with 
fych  an  irafcible  nature.  They  have  often  been  feen,  when  taken 
%i}4  put  into  a  place  of  fecurity,  to  exert  all  their  rage  agaiaft  the 
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fides  of  the  glafs-veffel   that  contained  them.     They  will  attempt 
to  fting  a  ftick  when  put  near  them;  and  attack  a  moufe  or  a  Frog, 
while  thefe  animals  are  far  from  offering  any  injury.     Maupertuis 
put  three   fcorpions  and  a  moufe  into  the  fame  veiiei  together,  and 
they  foon  flung  the  little  animal  in  different  places.     The  moufe, 
thus  aflaufted,  flood  for  feme  time  upon  the  defenfive,  and  at  laOr 
killed  them  all,  one  after  another.     He  tried  this  experiment,  in 
order  to  fee  whether  the  moufe,  after  it  had  killed,  would  eat  the 
fcorpions  ;  but  the  little  quadruped  feemed  fatisfied  with  the  vic- 
tory, and  even  furvived  the  feverity  of  the  wounds  it  had  received. 
Wolkamer  tried  the  courage  of  the  fcorpion  agaittft  the  large  fpi- 
der, and  inclofed  feveral  of  both  kinds  in  glafs  veffels  for  thai  pur- 
pofe.     The  fuccefs  of  this  combat  was  very  remarkable.     The  fpi- 
der at  flrft  ufed  all  its  efforts  to  entangle  the  fcorpion  in  its  web, 
which  it  immediately  began   fpinning ;    but  the  fcorpion  refcued 
itfelf  from   the  danger,  by  flinging  its  adverfary  to  death  ;  it  foon 
after  cut  off,  with  its  claws,  all  the  legs  of  the  fpider,  and  then 
fucked  all  the  internal  parts  at  its  leifure. — If  the  fcorpion's  fk.lt! 
had  not  been  fo  hard,  Wolkamer  is  of  opinion  that   the  fpider 
would  have  obtained  the  victory ;  for  he  had  often  feen  one  of  thefe 
fpiders  deftroy  a  toad. 

The  fierce  fpirit  of  this  animal  is  equally  dangerous  to  its  own 
fpecies ;  for  fcorpions  are  the  crueleft  enemies  to  each  other. 
Maupertuis  put  about  100  of  them  together  in  the  fame  glafs  ;  and 
they  fcarce  came  into  contact  when  they  began  to  exert  all  their  rage 
in  mutual  deftruction :  there  was  nothing  to  be  ken  but  one  uni- 
verfal  carnage,  without  any  diftinction  of  age  or  fex,  fo  that  in  a 
few  days  there  remained  only  14,  which  had  killed  and  devoured  all 
the  reft. 

But  their  unnatural  malignity  is  ftill  more  apparent  in  their 
cruelty  to  their  offspring.  He  inclofed  a  female  fcorpion,  big  with 
voung,  in  a  glafs  veffel,  and  fhe  was  feen  to  devour  them  as  faff  as 
they  were  excluded :  there  was  but  one  only  of  the  number  that 
cfcaped  the  general  deftruction,  by  taking  refuge  on  the  back  of  its 
parent  *,  and  this  foon  after  revenged  the  caufe  of  its  brethren,  by* 
killing  the  old  one  in  its  turn.  „ 

Such  is  the  terrible  and  unrelenting  nature  of  this  infect,  which 
*>either  the  bonds  of  fociety  nor  of  nature  can  reclaim  •  it  is  even 
aflerted,  that  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  the  fcorpion  will  often 
deftroy  itfelf.  The  following  experiment  was  ineffectually  tried  by 
Maupertuis  :  "  But,"  fays  Goldfmhh,  u  I  am  fo  well  affured  of  it 
by  many  eye-witnefles,  who  have  feen  it  both  in  Italy  and  Ame- 
rica, that  1  have  no  doubt  remaining  of  its  veracity.  A  fcorpion, 
newly  caught,  is  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  circle  of  burning  char- 
coal, and  thus  an  egrefs  prevented  on  every  fide:  the  fcorpion,  as' 
1  am  allured,  runs  for  about  a  minute  round  the  circle,  in  hopes 
•f 'efcaping  :  but  finding  that  impoffible2  it  flings  itfelf  on  the  back 
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©f  the  head ;  and  in  this  manner  the  undaunted  fuicide  inftamJ/ 
expires." 

It  is  happy  for  mankind  that  thcfe  animals  are  thus  deftru&ive  to 
each  other  ;  iince  otherwife  they  would  multiply  in  (o  great  a  de- 
gree, as  to  render  fome  countries  uninhabitable.  The  male  and  fe- 
male of  this  infecl:  are  very  eafdy  diftinguiihable :  the  male  being 
fmaller  and  lefs  hairy.  The  female  brings  forth  her  young  alive, 
and  perfect  in  their  kind.  Redi  having  bought  a  quantity  of  fcor- 
pions,  feledted  the  females,  which,  by  their  fize  and  roughnefe, 
were  eafily  diftino;ui(hable  from  the  reii  ;  and  putting  them  in  fe- 
parate  glafs  vefieis,  he  kept  them  for  fome  days  without  food.  la 
about  five  days  one  of  them  brought  forth  38  young  ones,  well 
fhaped,  and  of  a  milk  white  colour,  which  changed  every  day  more 
rriore  into  a  dark  rufty  hue.  Another  female,  in  a  different 
veiTeJ,  brought  forth  27  of  the  fame  colour  ;  and  the  day  following 
the  young  ones  feemed  all  fixed  to  the  back  and  belly  of  the  female. 
For  near  a  fortnight  all  thefe  continued  alive  and  well :  but  after- 
wards fome  of  them  died  daily;  until,  in  about  a  month,  they  all 
died  except  two. 

Wen.  <r  worth  the  trouble,  thefe  animals  might  be  kept  living 
as  Jong  as  curiofity  fhould  think  proper.  Their  chief  food  is  worms 
and  ii  i  is;  and  upon  a  proper  fupply  of  thefe,  their  lives  might 
be  lengthened  to  their  natural  extent.  How  long  that  may  be,  we 
ar  3  not  old  ;  but  II f  we  may  argue  from  analogy,  it  cannot  be  lefs 
than  feven  or  eight  years  ;  and  perhaps,  in  the  larger  kind,  double 
that  .Juration.  As  they  have  fomewhat  the  form  of  the  lobfter,  io 
they  refemble  that  animal  in  cafting  their  {hell,  or  more  properly 
their  fkin  ;  fince  it  is  fofter  by  far  than  the  covering  of  the  lobfter, 
and  fet  with  hairs,  which  grow  from  it  in  great  abundance,  particu- 
larly at  the  joinings.  The  young  lie  in  the  womb  of  the  parent, 
each  covered  up  in  its  own  membrane,  to  the  number  of  40  or  50, 
and  united  to  each  other  by  an  oblong  thread,  fo  as  to  exhibit  alto- 
gether the  form  of  a  chaplet. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  common  fcorpion  produces  its 
young :  but  there  is  a  fcorpion  of  America  produced  from  the  egg, 
m  the  manner  of  the  fpider.  The  eggs  are  no  longer  than  pin's 
points  ;  and  they  are  depofited  in  a  web,  which  they  fpin 
from  their  bodies,  and  carry  about  with  them  till  they  are  hatched. 
As  foon  as  the  young  ones  are  excluded  from  the  fhell,  they  get 
upon  the  back  of  the  parent,  who  turns  her  tail  over  them,  and 
defends  them  with  her  fting.  It  feems  probable,  therefore,  that 
Captivity  produces  that  unnatural  difpofition  in  the  fcorpion  which 
induces  it  to  deftroy  its  young  :  fince,  at  liberty,  it  is  found  to  pro- 
tect them  with  fuch  unceafing  affiduity. 

^  The  various  modes  of  preventing  the  fatal  confequences  of  the 
bite  of  this  and  other  noxious  animals,  are  thus  ftated  by  Dr. 
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<{  The  bites  and  flings  of  all  venomous  animals  ate  aired  hy 
ilie  fame  local  means  ;  which  are  very  fimple,  if  they  were  always 
at  hand.  The  injured  part  mull  be  inflantly  destroyed,  or  be  cut 
out.  Deftroying  it  is  the  molt  fafe,  and  equally  certain  :  and  the 
bed  application  for  that  purpofe,  is  the  lapis  infernally  or  the 
butter  of  antimony. — Thefe  are  preferable  to  an  hot  iron,  which 
the  ancients  uled,  becaule  an  hot.  iron  forms  a  cruft,  which  a&s 
as  a  defence  to  the  under  parts,  inftead-of  deftroying  them.  The 
lapis  iiifernalls  is  much  better  than  any  other  cauilic  ;  as  it  melts 
and  penetrates  during  its  application.  The  bitten  part  mufl  be 
deftroyed  to  the  bottom,  and  where  there  is  any  doubt  that  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  is  not  fufficiently  expofed,  butter  of  antimony 
fhould  be  introduced  into  it  on  the  following  day,  as  deep  a$ 
poffible  5  and  inciiions  fhould  be  made  to  lay  every  part  open  to 
the  acTion  of  thefe  applications.  Be  fides  deftroying,  burning,  or 
cutting  out  the  part,  incifions  fhould  be  made  round  the  wound, 
to  prevent  the  communication  of  the  virus.  The  wound  is  to  be 
drefl'ed  for  fome  time  with  poultices,  to  aiTauge  the  inflammation 
caufed  by  the  cauftics  ;  and  afterwards  with  acrid  drefhngs,  and 
liot  digeftives,  to  drain  the  injured  parts. 

"  Where  the  above-mentioned  cauftics  cannot  be  procured,  cor- 
rofive  fublimate,  oil  of  vitriol,  aqua  fortis,  fpirit  of  fait,  common 
caultic,  or  a  plaiter  made  of  quick-lime  and  foap,  may  be  applied 
to  the  wound.  Gunpowder  laid  on  the  part,  and  fired,  has  been 
ufed  with  fuccefs.  "When  a  perfon  is  bitten,  remote  from  any 
affiftance,  he  fhould  make  a  tight  ligature  above  the  part,  until 
proper  application  can  be  made.  The  fpanifh  writers  fay,  that  the 
habilla  de  Carthagena^  or  Carthagena  bean,  is  a  fpecific  for  poi* 
fonous  bites,  taken  inwardly. 

ec  Ulloa  fays,  'it  is  one  of  the  moft  effectual  antidotes  known  lit 
that  country  (Carthagena)  againft  the  bites  of  vipers  and  ferpents  : 
for  a  little  of  it  being  eaten  immediately  after  the  bite,  it  prefently 
flops  the  effects  of  the  poifon  \  and  accordingly  all  who  frequent 
the  woods,  either  for  felling  trees  or  hunting,  never  fail  to  eat  a 
little  of  this  habilla  falling,  and  repair  to  their  work  without  any 
apprehenfion. 

"  'The  natives  tell  you,  that  this  habilla  being  hot  in  the  higheft 
degree,  much  of  it  cannot  be  eaten  •,  that  the  common  dofe  of  it  is 
lefs  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  kernel  ;  and  that  no  hot  liquor,  as 
wine,  brandy,  &c.  muft  be  drunk  immediately  after  taking  it.' 
Book  I.  ch.  6. 

"  The  Carthagena  bean,  or  habilla,  is  found  in  great  abundance 
In  the  Weft-Indian  illands,  where  it  is  generally  known  by  the- 
name  of  antidote,  or  cocoon,  or  antidote  cocoon.  In  fmall  dofes 
it  is  ftomachic  and  diaphoretic  \  and  in  large  dofes  emetic  and  pur- 
gative. In  feveral  diforders  it  is  a  powerful  remedy  ;  but  its  vir«* 
tues  are  not  fufficiently  known,  except  among  the  Indians,  and 
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hegrocs,  who  chiefly  ufc  an  infufion,  or  tincture,  of  it  made  in 
rum.  This  is  externally,  as  well  as  internally,  ufed  for  many 
complaints. 

"  I  have  been  informed  by  fome  intelligent  Indians,  that  any 
of  the  red  peppers,  fuch  as  bird  pepper,  or  bell  pepper,  or  what  is 
called  cayenne  pepper,  powdered  and  taken  in  a  glafs  of  rum  as 
much  as  the  flomach  can  poflibly  bear,  fo  as  to  caufe,  and  keep 
up  for  fome  time  great  heat  and  inflammation  in  the  body,  and 
a  vigorous  circulation,  will  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  poifon  of  fer- 
pents,  even  after  its  effects  are  vifible  ;  and  that  the  bitten  part 
only  afterwards  mortifies,  and  feparates,  and  that  the  patient,  with 
bark,  wine,  and  cordials,  foon  recovers. 

"  This  fiery  practice  is  certainly  agreeable  to  that  of  the  an- 
cients, and  probably  the  only  internal  treatment  that  can  have 
any  good  effect ;  as  in  thefe  cafes  the  powers  of  life,  and  the 
action  of  the  heart,  are  fuddenly  enfeebled,  and  the  pulfe  in 
ftrength  and  frequency  obferves  almoft  a  regular  declenfion,  from 
the  time  of  the  bite,  until  it  entirely  ceafes  in  death. 

"  This  confirms  the  remark  of  Celfus,  that  venomous  bites  kill 
by  extinguifhing  the  vital  heat.  But  there  is  no  relying  with 
fecurity  on  any  thing,  without  the  external  treatment. 

"  The  Indians  in  Popayan,  when  any  perfon  has  been  poifoned 
by  the  coya,  or  coyba  (a  deadly  venomous  infect,  fhaped  like  a  fpi- 
der,  but  lefs  than  a  bug),  burn  the  part :  and  if  the  body  begins 
to  fwell,  they  finge  it  all  over  with  the  flame  of  flraw,  or  dry  grafs  : 
— this  procefs  generally  fucceeds." 

Galen  afferts,  that  the  flighted  fcratch  in  the  fkin  is  fufficient  to 
communicate  the  poifon  of  animal  venom ;  and  alfo  infers,  that 
this  venom  operates  by  affecting  the  nerves  ;  extending  the  mif- 
chief  by  means  of  their  communication,  from  the  injured  part, 
to  the  whole  fyflem.  He  fuppofes,  that  though  the  fling  of  a 
fcorpion  may  pierce  through  the  fkin,  the  bite  of  a  poifonous 
fpider  does  not :  that  penetrates  no  deeper  than  the  fuperficies  of 
the  fkin  ;  and  yet  the  whole  body  is  foon  violently  affected  by  it. 
The  caufe  of  which,,  he  remarks,  is,  that  the  fkin  is  a  continued 
covering  over  the  whole  body,  and  full  of  nerves  ;  from  whence 
poifonous  infection  may  be  fvviftly  diftributed  to  the  origin  of  the 
nerves,  or  to  fome  vital  part,  and  become  fatal.  Yet  Galen,  in 
all  cafes  of  venomous  flings  and  bites,  advifes  a  ligature  to  be 
made,  in  the  firil  inilance,  above  the  injured  part ;  the  good  effects 
of  which  he  had  experienced.  But  the  ufe  of  ligatures,  feem  more 
applicable  to  the  doctrine  of  lymphatic  abforption,  which  was  not 
known  in  Galen's  time. 

"  But  vafcular  abforption  (fays  Dr.  Mofeley)  is  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  phenomena,  which  arife  from  externally  applied 
venom,  or  infection.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  afcertained,  notwith- 
ftanding  fome  pertinacious  opinions,  whether  the  Solids  or  the 
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fluids  arc  the  conductors  of  that  univerfal  affection  which  deranges 
the  whole  fyftem,  from  the  above  caufes. 

*  The  rednefs  of  the  fkin,  and  pain,  which  may  he  traced  in 
the  lymphatics  and  glands,  leading  from  a  part  where  infection 
has  been  inferted,  is  no  conclufion.  A  puncture  from  the  point 
of  a  needle  often  produces  fimilar  confequences. 

"  Whence  comes  it,  that  the  fmalleft  portion  imaginable  of  the 
poifon  of  forne  ferpents,  fo  inftantaneoufiy  changes  the  ftate  of 
the  folids  and  fluids,  and  fo  breaks  down  their  union,  that  life  is 
extinguished,  with  electric  rapidity ;  and  that  the  poifon  of  a  mad 
dog  mould  be  four,  or  fix  weeks  before  its  effects  appear  j  and 
fometimes  three,  fix,  nine,  or  twelve  months  ? 

"  The  movement  of  the  lymphatic  fluid  is  too  flow  for  one  of 
thefe  operations,  and  too  quick  for  the  other. " 

After  invalidating  Dr.  Mead's  theory  of  infection,  which  fup- 
pofes  that  there  exifts  a  fluid  in  the  nerves,  which  conveys  poi- 
fons  into  the  fyftem,  and  on  which  alfo  he  fuppofes  them  to  excite 
their  dreadful  effects,  the  author  proceeds  to  ftate  the  opinions  of 
the  Abbe  Fontana. 

"  Fontana  (fays  he)  afferts,  that  the  blood  is  the  feat  of  the 
action  of  poifons  •,  and  that  when  they  are  introduced  into  it,  they 
bring  on  death,  by  deftroying  the  irritability  of  the  mufcular 
fibres. 

"  He  founds  his  opinion  on  experiments,  made  by  injecting 
fome  of  the  poifon  of  a  ferpent  into  the  jugular  vein  of  animals ; 
the  effects  of  which  were  immediate  death. 

"  He  afferts  alfo,  that  this  poifon  is  entirely  innocent  to  the 
nerves.  This  opinion  he  fupports  by  having  laid  bare  the  fciatic 
nerve,  and  after  wounding  it,  he  applied  fome  of  the  poifon  to  it. 
The  fymptoms  and  phenomena  that  followed,  he  fays,  differed  in 
nothing  from  thofe  which  appear  from  a  fimple  wound  of  the 
nerve  with  the  point  of  any  inftrument ;  death  being  the  confe- 
rence in  both  cafes  alike. 

"  He  confeffes,  that  the  fame  poifon  as  was  injected  into  the 
vein,  made  not  the  leaft  change  in  the  blood  out  of  the  body, 
though  mixed  with  it  the  inftant  it  came  from  the  orifice,  and 
received  into  a  veffel  warmed  to  the  heat  of  the  blood." 

Dr.  Mofely  very  properly  afks  in  this  place,  "  how  it  happens, 
that  hemiplegia,  and  other  degrees  of  palfy,  are  fometimes  caufed 
by  the  bites  of  vipers,  if  the  nerves  have  no  concern  in  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  poifon  ? 

"  Whence  arife  palpitations,  tremors,  vertigo,  cold  fweats,  in* 
continence  of  urine,  vomiting,  and  purging,  from  the  fling  of  a 
fcorpion,  or  the  bite  of  a  fpider  ? 

"  How  comes  -*f,  that  a  polyptrs,  having  no  teeth,  kills  a  watet 
worm,  an  animal  tenacious  of  life,  by  only  touching  it  with  hi$ 
mouth  or  lips  ? 
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ce  Befides,  olive  oil,  and  a  thoufand  other  equally  innocent 
things,  injecled  into  the  jugular  veins  caufe  fpeedy  death." 

Thefe  objections  he  thinks  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Fon- 
tana's  idea,  "  that  the  lunar  cauftic  is  the  true  fpecifcal  remedy 
againjl  the  dreadful  poifon  of  the  viper"  is  not  to  be  regarded,  fmce 
it  is  not  an  "  antidote  to  the  venom,"  as  he  affirms,  as  acting  by 
any  fpecific  virtue.  "  But,  like  the  lapis  wfernalis,  or  any  other 
powerful  cautery,  it  deftroys  all  organization  within  the  fphere  of 
its  action  ;  and  by  rendering  the  part  afYc£ted,  no  longer  a  living 
part,  creates  infenfibility  to  the  operation  of  the  poifon,  and  an 
incapacity  of  communicating  it." 

The  eminent  and  refpe&able  author  whom  we  quote  fpeaks  of 
other  venomous  reptiles,  the  noxious  effects  produced  by  their  bites, 
and  the  means  of  remedying  or  preventing  them,  in  the  following 
teims  : 

"  There  is  a  race  of  vifitors  alfo  which  gives  fome  uneafinefs  to 
new-comers  (to  the  Weft  Indies) ;  thefe  are  gnats,  or,  as  they  are 
called,- mufquitoes.  They  are  molt  troublefome  towards  night, 
in  warm  wet  weather,  and  near  woody,  damp,  or  marihy  fitua- 
tions.  Italy  is  infefted  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  fummer-time, 
wherever  there  are  rivers  and  ftagnant  waters  *,  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced in  many  places,  and  can  juftify  Horace's  complaint  in  his 
marfhy  journey  from  Rome  to  Fundi,  in  his  way  to  Brundufium. 
u  Though  mufquitoes  are  a  great  vexation  in  all  the  iflands, 
yet  they  are  worfe  on  the  continent.  It  is  faid  at  Mexico,  and 
many  other  places,  that  they  fometimes  kill  people  with  their  bites. 
Sir  Henry  Morgan  thought,  from  the  amazing  quantity  which  he 
faw  at  the  lake  Maracayba,  that  it  was  a  cloud  before  him. 

"  Their  bites  raife  little  lumps,  or  fwellings,  in  the  Ikin,  which, 
caufe  an  uncommon  degree  of  itching  ;  thefe  are  feratched  fome- 
times into  painful  acrid  ulcers,  particularly  in  the  legs.  A  bite, 
if  not  feratched,  or  irritated,  though  extremely  difagreeable,  will 
not  long  continue  troublefome.  Some  people  apply  oil,  vinegar, 
lime-juice,  or  camphorated  fpirits,  to  the  part,  to  allay  the  itching 
and  tingling.  In  the  inland  and  woody  fituations,  even  thofe  who 
have  been  long  relident  in  thefe  countries,  find  it  convenient  to 
wear  a  fort  of  loofe  linen  bufkins,  to  guard  their  legs  in  an  even- 
ing ;  and  it  is  an  univerfal  cuftom  to  have  a  gauze  curtain,  or  net, 
to  furround  the  bed,  to  keep  them  away  by  night ;  otherwife,  in 
fome  places,  it  would  be  impofiible  to  deep. 

"  Fire  and  fmoke  drive  them  away  ;  and  this  is  another  prac- 
tice ufed  by  people  who  refide  in  the  woods,  and  interior  parts  of 
the  iflands.  On  the  continent,  near  woods  and  ftagnant  waters, 
the  Indians  bury  themfelves  in  fand,  in  an  evening,  having  no 
other  means  to  avoid  their  perfecution. 

u  Another  tropical  infect  frequently  attacks  the  feet  and  toes 
•f  new-comers,  and  furprifes  them  with  an  unufual  fenfation  of 
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itching ;  the  refidents  arc  equally  fubject  to  the  plague  of  thefe 
almoft  invifible  vermin,  and  are  fometimes  lamed  by  them.  Thefe 
are  Chigoes,  a  kind  of  little  fleas  \  they  chiefly  keep  in  dufty,  dirty 
places,  and  are  bred  on  hearths,  and  in  chimney-corners,  among 
the  allies  :  they  are  about  the  fize  of  a  cheefe-mite.  They  lance 
the  fkin  imperceptibly  in  the  foles  of  the  feet,  or  about  the  toe- 
nails, and  infinuate  themfelves,  where  they  depofit  their  eggs,  in- 
cluding their  eggs  and  themfelves  in  a  little  round  veficle,  which 
increases  to  the  fize  of  a  fmallpea  fometimes,  before  it  is  noticed. 
It  then  acquires  a  blueifh  appearance,  from  the  colour  of  the  Chigo 
itfelf,  which  is  in  the  midfl:  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  animal- 
cu!a>  each  of  which  is  capable  of  creating  a  new  difturbance,  if, 
in  taking  out  the  bag,  it  be  broken,  and  any  remain  behind  in  the 
Hefh.  Some  people  have  had  great  inflammations  from  them,  and 
fome  have  had  their  toes  mortified.  The  negroes  often  let  them 
collect  and  remain  in  their  feet,  until  their  toes  rot  off. 

iC  The  common  method  of  taking  out  the  bag,  is,  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  without  piercing  it,  by  feparating  it  from  the 
(kin  quite  round,  and  drawing  it  out ;  then  filling  up  the  hole, 
and  rubbing  the  part  with  tobacco-afhes.  Ligon  fays,  he  had 
ten  chigoes  taken  out  of  his  feet  in  a  morning,  while  he  was  at 
Barbadoes  (which  was  from  1647  t0  l^S°)y  by  the  molt  unfortu- 
nate Indian  woman  Yarico. 

"  There  is  alfo  abundance  of  fcorpions,  tarantulas,  centipedes, 
and  fpiders,  whofe  venomous  itings  and  bites  are  very  painful,  but 
rarely  attended  with  danger.  The  tarantulas  have  their  habita- 
tions in  loofe  rocky  places,  and  in  the  mountains  •,  and  thofe  other 
infects  are  generally  found  in  old  buildings,  among  rotten  wood, 
and  in  unfrequented  places  :  fometimes  they  creep  forth  into  beds, 
and  among  people's  clothes,  particularly  fcorpions,  and  are  not 
detected  until  they  are  difcovered  by  their  fling.  Rum,  or  oil, 
applied,  generally  abates  the  anguifh  of  the  wound  :  but  if  a  fever, 
with  convulfive  twitchings,  eniue,  which  in  bad  habits  of  body,  or 
when  the  wound  is  in  a  part  of  great  fenfibility,  will  fometimes 
happen,  the  wound  fhould  be  immediately  ilightly  burnt  writh  La- 
pis Infer  nails,  or  any  caultic,  and  afterwards  poulticed,  and  the 
patient  mould  take  fome  warm  diluting  diaphoretic,  with  an 
opiate/ 

.  u  Of  the  various  venomous  ferpents  in  Spanifh  America  (con- 
tinues the  author),  we  have  but  an  imperfect  account  from  the 
Spaniards,  They  reckon  the  following  the  wror(t,  and  moft  com- 
mon. 

"  The  ccrales,  or  coral  maker,,  which  are  about  four  or  five 
feet  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, their  ikin  being  variegated  with  a  bright  crimfon,  yel- 
low, and  green,  with  a  head  fhaped  like  the  European  ferpent. 
:i  The  cafcabeles,  or  rattle  (hakes ;  and  the  culebras  de  bejuco* 
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or  bejuco  fnakes,  as  they  refemble  the  colour  of  the  bejuco,  and 
from  whofe  branches  they  hang  down,  and  bite  whatever  difturbs 
them. 

"  The  hsemorrhous,  which  is  common  at  Carthagena,  and  is 
called  by  its  proper  name.  It  is  alfo  common  on  the  Spanifh 
main  and  Mufquito  fhore,  where  there  are  other  deadly  venomous 
ferpents ;  one  fpecies  of  which  the  Indians  and  inhabitants  call 
Tomogos,  and  another  the  Barber's  Pole,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  marked. 

c<  Ulloa  fays,  *  That  a  perfon  bitten  by  the  coral  fnake  imme- 
diately fwells  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  blood  guflies  out  through 
all  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  even  the  coats  of  the  veins  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers  burft,  fo  that  he  foon  expires.'  Book  I. 
ch.  7. 

"  Thefe  effects  have  been  generally  thought  to  belong  only  to 
the  bite  of  the  haemorrhous  •,  but  I  believe  the  fame  effects  are 
produced  by  all  the  tribe  of  deadly  venomous  ferpents,  and  that 
there  is  no  fpccifical  difference  between  them,  except  in  the  vio- 
lence and  rapidity  by  which  the  poifon  is  diffufed  in  the  body  ;  the 
reft  depending  on  the  heat  of  the  weather  when  the  accident  hap- 
pens, and  the  fhate  and  habit  of  body  of  the  fubjec~t  at  that  parti- 
cular time. 

"  In  the  expedition  from  Jamaica  in  1780,  on  the  Spanifh 
main,  a  foldier  of  the  79th  regiment,  in  marching  through  the 
woods  near  San  Juan  caitle,  was  bitten  by  a  ferpent,  hanging 
from  the  bough  of  a  tree,  under  the  orbit  of  his  left  eye,  from  which 
he  inftantly  felt  fo  much  pain  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed. 
He  died  in  a  few  hours,  with  his  body  considerably  fwelled,  and 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  The  eye  near  the  bite  was  entirely  dif- 
folved. 

"  The  bite  of  the  fpecies  of  ferpent  called  Ptyas,  is  laid  to  be 
followed  by  a  tranquil  latitude  and  fleepinefs.  Nicander  fa^s, 
thofe  who  are  bitten  by  it  die  in  delightful  tranfport.  This  in- 
duced Cleopatra  to  apply  it  to  her  bofom,  that  {he  might  end  her 
voluptuous  life  by  a  voluptuous  death  %. 

M  F.  Hoffman  is  one  among  a  multitude  who  has  been  deceived 
by  the  falfe  report  of  travellers  on  this  fubjecX  He  fays,  '  In  the 
iilands  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Hifpaniola,  the  bites  of  ferpents 
are  highly  injurious  to  the  inhabitants.'  But  in  this  Hoffman  is 
miftaken  ;  for  though  the  Spaniards  exterminated  the  human  ab- 
origines of  thefe  iilands,  their  immenfe  woods,  and  inacceffible 
mountains  to  men,  would  have  been  the  protection  of  ferpents, 
if  there  had  ever  been  any.     But  the  Spaniards  did  not  find  any 

*  Galen  relates,  that  fhe  made  a  deep  wound  in  her  arm  with  her  teeth, 
and  poured  the  poifon  into  it,  after  having  tried  its  fatal  effects  on  her  twa 
faithful  ferrate  attendants.    J)e  Theriaca  ad  Pifonsm,  caP-  §» 
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poifonous  fcrpents  in  thefe  iflands  when  they  firft  went  there, 
which  Peter  Martyr  has  properly  recorded.     Decade  L  lib.  i. 

"  There  are  fnakes  in  the  iflands,  fuch  as  the  yellow  fnake, 
from  eight  to  twenty  feet  in  length  ;  the  large  black  fnake,  from 
four  to  twelve  feet  in  length;  and  the  fmall  black  fnake,  and  fp  t- 
ted  fnake,  of  about  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  But  the  bites  of 
thefe  are  not  venomous,  nor  further  troublefome  to  cure  than  any 
other  lacerated  wound.  Their  depredations  are  confined  to  pel- 
tries, poultry,  hens'  and  pigeons'  nefts,  young  vermin,  and  reptil  s. 
There  are  many  fabulous  ftories  related  of  the  yellow  fnake  at- 
tacking calves  and  himbs,  and  twining  round  other  animals,  and 
ftrangling  them  :  and  that  the  amphifbsena,  or  filver  fn^ke,  has 
been  found  in  the  iflands,  and  that  its  bite  is  venomous  5  but  nei- 
ther of  thefe  facls  have  been  proved." 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
thofr  wounds  to  which  the  poifon  of  rabid  animals  has  found  access, 
and  ajfo  relate  fome  curious  effects  which  the  accidental  amplication 
of  venereal  matter  to  excoriated  furfaces  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce. In  attempting  the  former,  we  fhall,  as  much  as  poifible, 
avoid  the  mention  of  circumftances  which  more  particularly  belong 
to  the  firft  part  of  this  work  ;  though  it  will  not  be  po.hble  wholly 
to  avoid  repetition,  and  at  the  fame  time  make  ourfelves  under - 
flood. 

The  Medical  works  of  Dr.  Rum,  of  Philadelphia,  are  too  well 
known  and  efteemed,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  to  require  any 
additional  commendation.  This  original  writer  has  lately  publiined 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  "  Medical  Inquiries  and  Objervations" 
from  which  we  have  f;k£ted  the  following. — 

The  exertions  of  phyficians  to  lefien  the  number  of  incurable 
d  feafes,  form  a  fplendid  part  of  the  modern  hiifory  of  medicine. 
Succefs  has  not  always  crowned  the  endeavours  direcled  towards 
this  object ;  but  -no  effort  has  been  wholly  loft:  and  the  improve- 
ments made,  in  many  inirances,  have  been  fuch  as  might  be  fuinci- 
ent  to  incite  even  the  moir,  tardy  in  this  career  of  ufefulnefs. 

The  terrors  of  hydrophobia  have  long  held  pofleffion  of  the  minds 
of  men.  Few  inftances  of  the  fuccefsful  treatment  of  it  are  to  be 
found  upon  record,  and  even  thefe  few  are  fuppofed  by  many  to  be 
of  dubious  authc  rity.  Our  learned  author,  therefore,  has  not  de- 
clined arty  difficulty  in  feleeling  the  fubject,  of  thefe  obfervations. 

Dr.  Rufh  afligns  the  following  as  fome  of  the  remote  and  excit- 
ing caufes  of  hydrophobia:  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal — cold  night 
air — a  wound  in  a  tendinous  part — putrid  and  impure  animal  food 
—-worms,  &c.  And  the  theory  of  the  difeafe,  which  an  examina- 
tion of  its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  accidental  cures,  has  led  him  to 
a  loot,  jsa  that  it  is  a  malignant  Jj ' it e  of 'fiver.  He  is  induced  to 
think  fo  from  ihe  febrile  nature  of  the  difeafe  in  all  rabid  animals — 
from  its  prevalence  as  an  epizootiq  at  the  fame  time  that  malignant 
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fevers  are  epidemic — from  the  refemblance  between  the  fymp- 
toms  of  canine  madnefs  and  malignant  fevers— and  from  the 
appearances  of  the  bodies  of  dogs  dead  of  the  difeafe,  as  discovered 
by  di flection. 

Dr.  Rufh  concludes,  that  the  difeafe  produced  in  the  human 
body,  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  malignant 
fever — from  its  fymptoms — from  its  appearing,  like  a  malignant  fe- 
ver, at  different  intervals  after  the  time  of  receiving  the  infection— 
from  the  fimilarity  of  the  appearances  of  the  bluod,  when  drawn  in 
boch  cafes-^-fron  the  agreement  of  the  difeafes  in  point  of  duration 
— from  the  equally  rapid  putrefaction  of  bodies  dead  of  either  difeafe 
— and  from  the  famenefs  of  appearances  in  the  dead  bodies  upon 
difiecti  >n. 

The  remedies  for  hydrophobia  are  divided  by  our  author  into  two 
kinds :  Such  as  are  proper  to  prevent  the  difeafe,  after  the  infection 
of  the  rabid  animal  is  received  into  the  body.  2.  Such  as  are  pro- 
per to  cure  it  when  formed.  Under  the  former  head  of  remedies,  he 
mentions  cutting  or  burning  out  the  wounded  part — long  and  fre- 
quent afFufion  of  water — and  keeping  the  wound  open  and  running 
for  feveral  months.  He  recommends  low  diet  as  a  means  of  preven- 
tion, and  fupponing  the  fpirits  and  confidence  of  the  patient ;  but  he 
does  not  reiy  upon  mercury  for  this  purpofe,  as  the  difeafe  has  been 
known  to  come  on,  notwithftanding  a  falivation. 

As  foon  as  the  difeafe  is  difcovered,  Di\  Rufh  urges  the  ufe  of 
blood-letting  as  the  principal  remedy,  and  advifes  that  the  quantity 
drawn  be  very  copious.  Many  inllances  are  adduced  of  the  bold 
employment  of  this  remedy  with  fuccefs.  Befides  blood-letting  he 
recommends  purges  and  clyfters,  fweating,  and  falivation  by  mercury. 
He  alfo  mentions  cafes  where  mufjs.  and  opium,  bark  and  wine, 
have  been  found  efficacious  remedies.  Blifters  and  ftimulating  ca- 
taplafms,  he  fuppofes,  may  be  ufeful  in  the  decline  of  this  difeafe,  as 
they  are  in  that  of  malignant  fevers.  The  cold  bath,  alfo  long  irn- 
merfion  in  cold  water,  have  produced  beneficial  effects. 

It  has  been  generally  allowed  by  practitioners,  that  though  the 
hydrophobia  may  be  prevented,  yet  it  can  fcarcely  ever  be  cured  af- 
ter it  has  made  its  appearance.  The  moft  eilential  part  of  the 
treatment,  therefore,  depends  on  the  proper  ufe  of  means  of  pre- 
vention. 

The  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  prevention,  are,  in  the  firft 
place,  the  complete  removal  of  the  contagious  matter  as  foon  as 
poffible ;  or,  fecondly,  means  of  deftroying  it  at  the  part,  where 
there  is  even  the  flighteft  reafon  to  believe  that  it  has  not  been  com- 
pletely removed.  Of  all  the  means  of  removal,  the  complete  cut- 
ting out  the  part  to  which  the  tooth  has  been  applied,  is  unquek 
tionably  the  moft  to  be  depended  upon.  This  practice,  therefore, 
fhould  be  had  recourfe  to  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  fooner  it  can  be 
accomplifhed  .the  better.     But,  as  it  has  been  obferved,  that  a  pecu- 
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liar  fenfation  at  the  part  affected  always  precedes  the  acceffion  of 
the  difeafe,  even  when  it  takes  place  at  a  late  period  after  the  bite, 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing,  that  removal  of  the  part  may  be 
of  advantage  even  after  a  confiderable  interval.  But  befides  re- 
moval of  the  contagious  matter,  by  cutting  away  the  part  to  which  it 
is  attached,  this  fhould  alfo  be  done  by  careful  and  long-continued 
warning.  This  may  be  done,  in  moil  inftances,  before  a  proper 
opportunity  can  be  had  of  having  recourfe  to  the  knife.  Cold  wa- 
ter mould  particularly  be  poured  upon  the  wound  from  a  confidera- 
ble height,  that  the  matter  may  be  warned  away  with  fome  force. 
Even  after  removal  by  the  knife,  careful  warning  is  frill  a  necefTary 
and  proper  precaution.  And  after  both  thefe,  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
can  be,  the  poflibility  of  any  contagious  matter  lurking  about  the 
wounded  part,  it  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  heal,  but  a  difcharge  of 
matter  fhould  be  fupported  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  weeks,  by  oint- 
ment with  cantharides,  or  fimilar  applications.  By  thefe  means 
there  is  at  leaft  the  beft  chance  of  removing  the  matter  at  a  fuffici- 
ently  early  period :  and  this  mode  of  prevention  feems  to  be  of  more 
confequence  than  ail  others  put  together,  which  have  hitherto  been 
difcovered.  But  befides  removal,  prevention  may  alfo  be  attempted 
by  the  deftruction  of  the  contagious  matter  at  the  part ;  and  where 
there  is  the  leaft  reafon  to  think,  that  a  complete  removal  has  not 
been  obtained,  thefe  fhould  always  be  had  recourfe  to.  With  this 
intention,  the  actual  cautery  and  burning  with  gunpowder  have  been 
employed.  And  the  action  of  fire  is  probably  one  of  the  moft  pow- 
erful agents  that  can  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  But  recourfe  has  alfo 
been  had  to  'warning,  both  with  acids  and  with  alkalies  :  of  the  for- 
mer kind,  vinegar  has  been  chiefly  ufed,  but  more  may  probably  be 
expected  from  the  latter,  and  particularly  from  the  cauftic  alkali,  fo 
far  diluted  that  it  can  be  applied  with  fafety  ;  for,  from  its  influence 
as  a  folvent  of  animal  mucus,  it  gives  a  better  chance  of  a  complete 
removal  of  the  matter,  independent  of  any  influence  in  changing  its 
nature.  It  has  been  thought  alfo,  that  oil,  applied  to  the  part,  may 
be  of  fertice.  But  if  recourfe  be  had  to  it,  more  active  meafures 
fhould,  at  leaft,  be  previoufly  employed  ;  and  even  then,  fome  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  of  advantage  to  increafe  the  activity  of  the  unctu- 
ous matter  by  combining  it  with  mercury. 

On  thefe  grounds,  and  by  thefe  means,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  action  of  this  contagion  on  the  fyftem,  after  it  has  been  ap- 
plied by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  may  be  moft  effectually  prevent- 
ed. But  after  this  action  has  once  taken  place,  no  remedy  has  yet 
been  difcovered  on  which  any  dependence  can  be  put.  A  very 
great  variety  of  articles  indeed  have,  at  different  periods,  been  held 
forth  as  infallible,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  affection  •, 
but  their  reputation  has,  perhaps,  univerfallv  been  founded  on  their 
being  given  to  people,  who,  though  really  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  were 
yet  not  infected  with  the  contagion :  and  this  happily,  either  from 
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the  tooth  being  cleaned  in  making  the  bite,  or  not  being  covered 
with  contagious  matter,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence. 
Mankind,  however,  even  from  the  earlieft  ages,  have  never  been 
without  fome  boafted  fpccific,  which  has  been  held  forth  as  an  infal- 
lible remedy  for  this  affection,  till  fatal  experience  demonftrated  the 
contrary.  Boerhaave  has  given  a  pretty  full  catalogue  of  thole  fpe- 
ciflcs  from  the  days  of  Galen  to  his  own  time  ;  and  concludes,  that  no 
dependence  is  to  be  put  in  any  of  them.  It  is  now,  therefore,  alto- 
gether unneceflary  to  take  notice  of  burnt  crabs,  the  hyaena's  tkinj 
mithridate  with  tin,  liver  of  the  rabid  animal,  or  a  variety  of  other 
pretended  remedies  for  this  difeafe,  proved  by  experience  to  be  to- 
tally inefficacious.  But  although  no  greater  confidence  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  put  in  remedies  of  modern  (date,  it  will  be  proper  that  thef^ 
fhould  be  mentioned.  ' 

Bathing  in  cold  water,  efpecially  in  the  fea,  and  drinking  fea-wa- 
ter  for  a  certain  time,  have  been  prefcribed,  and  by  fome  accounted 
a  certain  preventive.  When  this  was  known  to  fail,  a  lon<r  courfe 
of  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  violent  fubmerfion  in  water,  even  to  dan- 
ger of  drowning,  and  keeping  the  wounded  place  open  with  caute- 
ries, were  recommended.  To  this  extreme  feverity  Dr.  Mead  ob^ 
jecled  ;  and  in  his  treatife  on  this  fubjeft  endeavours  to  mow,  that 
in  all  ages  the  greateft  fuccefs  has  been  reaped  from  diuretics,  for 
which  reafon  he  propofes  the  following  powder :  "  Take  afh-colour- 
ed  ground-liverwort,  half  an  ounce;  black  pepper,  two  drachms: 
reduce  them  feparately  to  powder,  then  mix  them  together."  This 
powder  was  firft  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  by  Mr. 
Dampier,  in  whofe  family  it  had  been  kept  a  fecret  for  many  years. 
But  this  medicine,  which  was  inferted  in  former  editions  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  under  the  name  of  Pulvis 
Antllyjfus,  has  long  loft  its  credit. 

There  is  a  famous  Eaft-Jndia  medicine,  compofed  of  twenty-four 
grains  of  native,  and  as  much  factitious  cinnabar,  made  into  a  pow- 
der with  fixteen  grains  of  mufk.  This  is  called  the  Tonquin  medi- 
cine, and  muft  be  taken  in  a  teacupful  of  arrack  or  brandy  ;  and  is 
faid  to  fecure  the  patient  for  thirty  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  ' 
is  to  be  repeated  ;  but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft 
be  repeated  in  three  hours,  which  is  faid  to  be  fufficient  for  a  cure. 
The  firft  dofe  is  to  be  taken  as  foon  after  the  bite  as  poflible. 

Another  celebrated  remedy  is  Palmarius's  powder,  compofed  of 
the  leaves  of  rue,  vervain,  fage,  polypody,  wormwood,  mint,  mug- 
wort,  balm,  betony,  St.  John's- wort,  and  lefTer  centaury.  Thefe 
herbs  muft  be  gathered  in  their  prime,  dried  feparately  in  the  fhade, 
and  then  powdered.  The  dofe  is  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm  and  a  half, 
taken  every  day. 

A  remedy  which  might  promife  to  be  more  efficacious  than  any 
of  thole  hitherto  mentioned  is  mercury,  which  has  had  many  recom- 
mcnders,  particularly  the  late  Dr.  Houlfton  of  Liverpool,  who,  in 
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hh  u  Treatife  en  Poifons,"  recites  feveral  cafes  which  are  appa^ 
rently,  though  not  really,  decifive  of  it  efficacy.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended in  frictions,  and  to  be  taken  inwardly  in  the  form  of  calomel 
and  turbith  mineral,  in  order  if  poffible  toraife  a  flight  falivation,  ort 
which  the  efficacy  was  thought  to  depend.  Befides  this,,  venefec* 
tion,  opium,  the  bark,  and  camphor,  have  been  tried  in  very  large 
quantities ;  the  warm  bath  ;  and,  in  fhort,  every  thing  which  hu- 
man  invention  could  fuggeft;  but  with  what  fuccefs,  can  beft  be 
judged  from  the  following  well- authenticated  cafes  : 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  1728,  a  young  gentleman,  aged 
17,  was  bit  by  a  dog  in  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  about 
the  middle  of  the  nail.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  1729,  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  that  finger,  reaching  along  the  back  of  the  hand  to 
the  elbow.  In  the  night,  between  the  fixth  and  feventh  days  of  that 
snonth,  he  became  hot  and  reftlefs  :  emollient  and  anodyne  fomenta- 
tions were  applied  ;  but  the  pain  became  very  fharp,  and  the  hydro- 
phobia came  on  in  the  night-time.  He  was  blooded  :  but  became 
worfe  every  hour,  and  at  laft  quite  furious  and  outrageous.  The 
bandage  was  thrown  off  from  his  arm,  and  he  loft  about  twenty 
©tinces  of  blood,  befides  what  had  formerly  been  taken  from  him. 
This,  however,  caufed  no  abatement  of  the  fymptoms,  and  he  died 
the  fame  night. 

In  1753,  a  womani  feized  with  the  hydrophobia  in  confequence 
of  the  bite  of  a  dog  fuppofed  to  be  mad,  was  treated  in  the  following 
manner  by  Dr.  Nugent.  Firfr.  (he  was  blooded  to  about  fifteen 
ounces ;  (he  took  fifteen  grains  of  mufk  in  powder,  and  along  with 
it  a  pill  of  two  grains  of  pure  opium,  every  three  hours.  A  plaf- 
ter  of  galbanum,  with  half  an  ounce  of  pure  opium,  was  laid  to  her 
Beck  and  throat.  She  began  to  take  thefe  medicines  on  a  Saturday 
morning-,  an  hour  or  two  after  the  dread  of  water  had  commenced. 
In  the  evening  (he- was  a  little  eafier  at  intervals.  The  mufk  and 
opium  pill  were  continued  as  before,  and  the  hand  that  was  bit  was 
ordered  to  be  chafed  with  warm  falad  oil  feveral  times  a-day.  Only 
two  papers  of  powder  and  two  pills  were  taken  in  the  night,  for  the 
lair  made  her  fick  and  vomit.  She  had  little  or  no  fleep,  but  lay 
pretty  quiet.  On  Sunday,  twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
away,  and  a  clyft.T  with  antimonial  wine  injected:  the  pills  and 
powders  were  continued  as  before.  On  Sunday  evening  fhe  could 
fwallow  liquids  a  little  better,  and  fhe  lay  quiet  mbft  of  the  night. 
On  Monday  her  fwallowing  was  greatly  better.  The  mufk  and 
opium  were  continued,  and  twelve  ounces  more  of  blood  were  taken 
from  her :  the  plafter  was  renewed  with  only  two  drachms  of  opi- 
um, and  the  oil  was  ufed  as  before.  At  night  fhe  was  better  ;  her 
band  eafy ;  and  by  a  continuance  of  thefe  remedies  fhe  reco- 
vered.—  This  was  the  cafe  which  chiefly  brought  opium  into  reputa- 
tion. 

The  following  cafes  pubiiihed  by  M.  DefTault,  a  Frenchman, 
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firft:  brought  mercury  into  reputation.  Four  men  were  bitten  by 
the  fame  wolf,  on  the  fame  day,  at  the  fame  hour.  They  were 
dipped  in  falc  water,  and  came  back  perfuaded  that  they  had  noth  ing 
to  fear.  Some  days  after,  one  of  them  felt  a  numbed  pain  about  his 
fears,  while  the  fears  themfelves  grew  hard,  and  rofe  like  an  em- 
broidery :  he  was  foon  after  feized  with  the  ufual  fymptoms,  as  was 
alfo  another.  The  fon  of  the  former  like  wife  began  to  feel  a  pain 
about  the  cicatrices,  and  a  fwelling  with  hardnefs ;  as  did  alfo  the 
fourth.  They  were  ordered  to  rub  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  mer- 
curial or  blue  ointment  upon  the  cicatrices  and  about  the  whole  arm. 
This  was  repeated  three  days  fucceffively,  and  then  every  other  day: 
after  the  fifth  friction,  he  allowed  an  interval  of  two  days.  Befides 
this,  they  took  every  day  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  Palmarius's  powder. 
After  the  third  friction  the  cicatrices  grew  flat  and  loft,  the  pain 
went  off,  their  courage  returned,  and  their  mind  renamed  its  former 
tranquillity. 

But  how  far  mercury,  or  indeed  anything  elfe,  is  from  being  a 
fpecific  in  the  hydrophobia,  will  appear  from  the  following  account  of 
Dr.  Wolf's  pacients.  In  the  middle  of  April,  1767,  feventeen 
people  and  a  great  number  of  cattle  were  bitten  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Warfaw  by  a  mad  wolf.  One  of  thefe,  an  officer,  was 
brought  into  the  city  that  fame  day,  and  had  the  beft  advice  of  the 
furgeons  and  phyficians  in  that  place;  befides  which  he  took  the 
bark  very  copioufly  with  camphor.  He  continued  well  till  the  fe- 
venth  week,  when  he  became  hydrophobous,  and  died. 

Eleven  of  the  others  applied  to  Dr.  Wolf  on  the  ninth  day. 
Their  wounds  were  all  deeply  fcarified ;  diligently  warned  and  fo- 
mented with  vinegar,  fait,  and  theriaca  ;  and  kept  open  till  the  80th 
day,  in  thofe  who  lived  fo  long.  Every  two  weeks  they  were 
blooded  largely,  and  were  purged  every  week  with  falts  and  jalap. 
Their  diet  was  moftly  vegetable,  and  their  drink  whey  and  water. 
They  all  eat  as  much  as  could  be  got  of  the  herbs  matrijylva  and 
anagallis  Jiore  puniceo  ;  and  they  all  took  often  of  the  pulvis  Palma- 
ril.  The  mufcus  cinereus  terreftris  could  not  be  got,  or  it  would  alfo 
have  been  prefcribed.  Befides  the  general  treatment,  two  were 
rubbed  daily  with  a  drachm  of  mercurial  ointment,  and  had  their 
purges  with  calomel.  Two  took  every  day  four  ounces  of  vinegar, 
three  drams  of  tincture  of  poppies,  and  half  an  ounce  of  rob  fam- 
buci)  every  night.  One  took  every  day  fixteen  grains  of  camphor, 
with  four  fcruples  of  falt-petre,  and  at  night  half  an  ounce  of  rob 
fambucu  Two  took  twenty-four  grains  of  mufk,  with  fifty  grains 
of  cinnabar.  Other  two  took  from  forty  to  fixty  drops  of  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,  prepared  with  quick-lime ;  and  the  laft  took  a  fcruple 
of  cryftailized  fait  of  tartar  made  by  the  mixture  of  a  little  fpirit  of 
fal-ammoniac  with  a  folution  of  that  fait. 

One  of  the  firft  who  ufed  the  mercurial  ointment  was  feized  with 
the  hydrophobia  on  the  2 2d  day,  immediately  after  being  well  purged 
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with  calomel.  .Ke  was  blooded  copioufly,  plunged  abundantly  m 
cold  water,  and  had  feveral  clyfters  adminiftered,  without  effect. 
Two  pounds  of  oil,  and  as  much  of  drink,  were  poured  down  by 
force;  alfo  a  drachm  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  half  a  drachm  of  mufk 
were,  given  in  three  dofes.  He  then  began  to  drink  freely,  but  died 
the  third  day.  His  companion  then  left  off  the  ufe  of  mercury,  and 
took  eighty  drops  a-day  of  Dippel's  animal  oil,  till  he  had  taken  fix 
drachms  of  it ;  after  which  he  went  on  with  ioo  drops  daily  of  fpirit 
of  faUammoniac  made  with  alkali. 

One  of  thofe  who  took  the  vinegar  fell  fick  the  33d  day.  He  was 
immediately  blooded,  and  vomited  with  ipecacuanha.  This  man 
was  too  ftrong  to  make  experiments  on  by  force  :  he  refufed  every 
thing,  and  died  the  third  day.  His  companion,  an  old  man,  began 
to  be  eized  in  the  fame  manner  :  he  was  purged  with  falts,  took  the 
morfulee  balfami  Peruviani,  and  drank  lemonade.  He  recovered, 
and  ufed  afterwards  100  drops  of  fpirit  of  fal-ammoniac  daily. 
1  his  was  the  patient  formerly  mentioned,  whofe  blood  had  the  fetid 
fmell. 

The  man  who  ufed  the  camphor  fell  fick  the  33d  day,  He  was 
thrice  copioufly  blooded,  was  plunged  forcibly  into  the  coldeft  water 
for  the  fpace  of  two  hours,  and  was  nearly  drowned.  He  was  clyf- 
tered  with  effect.  He  himfelf  forced  down,  with  incredible  averfion 
and  labour,  a  great  quantity  of  drink  ;  by  which  he  vomited,  more 
than  rifty  times,  abundance  of  frothy  flime.  He  took  feveral  ounces 
of  oil,  and  feveral  bolufes  of  caftor  and  opium,  of  each  four  grains, 
without  effect ;  and  died  the  fourth  day. 

A  girl  who  ufed  the  mufk  with  cinnabar,  fell  ill  the  62d  day,  and 
died  the  third  day  after.  No  farther  attempt  was  made  to  fave  her 
life,  (he  being  then  at  a  distance.  Her  companion,  a  pregnant  wo- 
man, then  left  offthe.mu.lk,  and  took  in  its  Head  fpirit  of  fal-am-- 
moniac. 

A  woman  who  had  taken  nothing,  fell  ill  on  the  40th  day.  She 
fuffejred  terribly  in  the  night,  but  lefs  in  the  d<iy  time.  Befides  the 
ufaa!  fyn  ptoif.s,*  file  had  great  pain  and  fwelling  in  her  belly,  in 
the  (pace  of  two  days  (he  drank  about  two  bottles  of  brandy,  but 
wou.d  talle  no  other  liquor.  The  doctor  ordered  her  to  mix  an 
equal  quantity  of  oil  with  her  brandy,  and  to  take  every  day  two 
bolufes  of  caftor  and  opium.  She  recovered  ;  and  at  laft  took  two 
dofes  of  turbith-mineral,  by  which  me  was  vomited  and  purged. 

After  the  80th  day,  all  the  furviving  people  took  thrice  the  tur- 
bith  mineral,  except  the  pregnant  womaa  ;  and  they  afterwards  con- 
tinued their  alkaline  medicines  to  the  100th  day. 

On  thefe  cafes  Dr.  Wolf  makes  the  following  obfervatiens. 
— u  Thus  we  fee,  that  the  bark,  the  mercury,  the  acids,  the  mufk, 
the  feeding  on  the  mod  famous  herbs,  the  fweating,  the  cur  a  ant  lr 
$kkgij}ic&i:zj$  no  fpeciiks.     I  don't  know  what  to  fay  to  the  al&w 
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lies  :  the  danger  is  not  vet  over;  and  there  are  ftill  four  people  who 
ufed  nothing,  in  as  good  health  as  my  patients." 

The  following  cafe  by  Dr.  Raymond  of  Marfeilles,  (hows  the  in- 
Tcfficacv  of  mercury  even  as  a  preventive.     Oil  the  19th  of  July, 
1765,  Mr.  Boyer,  aged  25,  of  a  bloated  cachectic  habit,  was  bit 
by  a  mad  dog  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  leg  ;  the  wound  extended 
half  way  round,  bled  freely,  and  was  like  a  great  fcratch.     The  pa- 
tient's legs  had  been  fwelled  for  a  confiderable  time  before  the  acci- 
dent; and  there  were  alfo  two  ulcers  in  the  other  leg.     Some  hours 
after  the  accident,  the  actual  cautery  was  applied  to  the  wound. 
The  doctor  was  not  prefent  at  this  operation ;  but  the  part  around 
the  bite  was  rubbed  with  mercurial  ointment  immediately  after,  and 
the  efchar  was  drefled  with  the  fame  ointment.     The  efchar  was  Se- 
parated on  the  flrft  day,  but  the  dreffing  was  continued  till  the  wound 
was  cicatrifed.     The  fecond  day  a  bolus  of  four  grains  of  turbith 
and  eight  grains  of  camphor  was  exhibited.     This  procured  a  con- 
fiderable evacuation,   both  by  vomit  and  ftool,  and  a  fpitting  alfo 
came  on.     The  third  day  the  bitten  leg  was  rubbed  with  mercurial 
ointment :  in  the  fpace  of  a  month  the  frictions  were  repeated  five 
times  on  both  legs,  three  drachms  of  mercurial  ointment  being  ufed 
in  each  friction.     During  the  fame  time  the  bolus  was  five  times  re- 
peated ;  and  this  treatment  kept  up  a  flight  falivation  to  the  40th 
day.     The  evening  of  the  third  day  he  took  the  Tonquin  medicine, 
called  alfo   Sir  George  Gobb'i  powder ,  in  a  bolus  ;  which  vomited 
him  brifkly.     This  powder  was  repeated  feven  or  eight  times  in  the 
month,  generally  with  the  fame  effect:.     During  the  firit  (Qven  or 
eight  days  he  got   four  times,  in  the  morning,  a  drachm  of  the 
anagallis  flore  punico^  frefh  gathered  and  powdered.     The  4.1ft  day, 
the  turbith  bolus  was  prefcribed  for  the  feventh  time;  he  was  bathed 
in  the  fea,  and  continued  the  bathing  for  two  days  more.     On  the 
74th   he  was  feized  with   the  diftemper :  and  died  on  the  76th, 
feemingly  fufrbcated  or   ftrangled,  his  mouth  covered  with  flaver, 
and  his  face  bloated.     He  loft  his  fenfes  not  above  half  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  his  death.     The  pulfe  was  quiet  the  whole  time. 
The  doctor  fays  he  has  reafon  to  fufpect  the  wound  was  not  well 
cauterized. 

Another  inftance  is  mentioned  by  the  fame  author,  of  a  pregnant 
woman  bit  by  the  fame  dog,  and  on  the  fame  day  with  Mr.  Boyer, 
who  was  never  feized  with  the  diftemper.  bhe  was  treated  in 
much  the  fame  manner  with  him,  and  falivated  a  little  more.  But 
{he  was  bit  through  a  (hamoy  leather  (hoe,  which  muft  necefTarily 
have  cleanfed  the  animal's  teeth  of  the  poifonous  faliva,  before  they 
reached  her  fkin,  and  to  this  we  are  naturally  led  to  afcribe  her 
fafety.  One  of  Dr.  Wolf's  patients  alfo  was  a  pregnant  woman, 
and  was  not  feized  with  the  diftemper.  Perhaps  women  in  a 
ftate  of  pregnancy  may  be  lefs  liable  to  this  diftemper  than  others  : 
tut  it  is  more  probable  that  the  contagion  was  not  communicated. 
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The  fame  author  tells  us,  <c  there  are  many  examples  of  the  in* 
efficacy  of  mercurial  frictions.  A  furgeon  of  Marseilles  treated  a 
girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  with  mercurial 
frictions  ;  applying  them  as  in  the  lues  venerea  ;  yet  (he  died  of  the 
hydrophobia  on  the  55th  day.     Her  wound  was  not  cauterized." 

In  the  following  cafe  all  the  moft  powerful  remedies  were  tried:— - 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  Auguft,  1778,  Dr.  Vaughan  was 
called  to  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  labouring  under  a  hydropho- 
bia. He  had  been  bit  on  the  wrift  by  a  cat,  about  a  month  before  ; 
of  which  the  marks  remained,  but  without  any  ulcer,  or  even  the 
fmalleft  appearance  of  inflammation.     About  the  middle  of  the  day 
before  Dr.  Vaughan  faw  him,  he  began  to  complain  of  a  pain  in 
the  part  bitten,  which  afcended  up  the  arm,  and  affected  the  temple 
on  that  fide  ;  foon  after  which  he  fwallowed  liquids  with  reluctance 
and  difficulty.  He  was  put  into  a  warm  bath  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  during  which  time  he  was  eafier:  he  had  a  clyfter  of  five  ounces 
of  frefh  broth,  and  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  injected  immediately 
after  his  coming  out  of  it;  a  liniment,  confiding  of  three  drachms 
of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  oil  of  am- 
ber, was  rubbed  upon  the  moulders  and  back ;  two  pills,  of  a  grain 
of  flowers  of  zinc,  and  half  a  grain  of  cuprum  ammoniacum,  were 
taken  every  three  or  four  hours;  and  a  medicated  atmofphere  was 
prepared  for  him,  by  burning  gum  ammoniac  in  his  room.     As 
thefe  remedies  were  not  attended  with  any  good  effect,  each  dofe  of 
pills  was  ordered  to  contain  two  grains  of  cuprum  ammoniacum,  the 
fame  quantity  of  opium,  three  grains  of  flowers  of  zinc,  and  ten 
grains  of  affafcetida ;  whilfl  a  folution  of  that  foetid  gum,  with  a 
drachm  of  laudanum,  was  admiruftered  as  a  clyfter.     Thefe  pills, 
though  repeated  every  four  hours,  afforded  not  the  fmalleft  relief, 
nor  did  they  (how  the  lead  action  on  the  frame.     At  laft  the  doc- 
tor refolved  to  put  in  practice  the  defperate  remedy  mentioned  by 
Van  Helmont,  of  throwing  the  patient  into  cold  water,  and  keeping 
him  there  till  he  was  alrnoft  drowned.     With  this  view,  a  large 
tub  of  cold  water,  well  faturated  with  common  fait,  was  prepared, 
into  which  the  poor  boy  was  plunged  over  head  and  ears,  and  there 
held  until  he  ceafed  to  ftruggle.     He  was  then  taken  out  again, 
and  the  fame  operation  repeated,  until  he  became  fo  quiet,  that  the 
doctor  was   under  apprehenfions   that  a   total    extinction   of  life 
would  take  place.     He  was  then  wrapt  up  in  a  blanket,  and  put 
to  bed,  and  he  remained  more  quiet  than  he  had  formerly  been  ; 
but  all  his  reftlefTnefs  foon  returned,  his  pulfe  funk,  and  he  died 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Another  celebrated  antidote  againfl  ihe  poifon  of  a  mad  6ogf 
hath  been  known  for  fome  years  by  the  name  of  the  Ormfkirk 
medicine.  The  true  compofition  of  this  is  kept  a  fecret  by  the 
proprietors:    however,   it  has  been  analyfed,   and  the  following 
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compofition  publifhed  by  Dr.  Heyfham,  as  perfectly  fimilar  to  it 
in  all  refpects. 

*c  Take  half  an  ounce  of  chalk,  three  drachms  of  Armeni-an  lo!r9 
ten  grains  of  alum,  one  drachm  of  elecampane  in  powder;  mix  than 
till  together^  and  add  fix  drops  of  oil  of  anife." 

They  muft  certainly  be  very  credulous  who  can  put  confidence 
in  fuch  an  infignincant  medicine  as  a  prefervative  againft  the  hy- 
drophobia: however,  there  is  a  poffibility  that  there  may  be  forne 
unknown  ingredient  in  the  genuine  powder ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
analyfe  powders  after  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed  toge- 
ther. The  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  therefore,  muft  depend  on  the 
virtues  of  that  unknown  ingredient,  if  any  fuch  there  be.  The 
following  cafes  however,  too  well  determine  that  it  it  not  infallibly 
as  was  at  firft  pretended.  In  all  probability,  as  well  as  many  others, 
its  reputation  alfo  is  folely  refted  on  its  being  exhibited  in  tnanj 
cafes  where  no  contagion  was  communicated  to  the  perfon  bit,  and 
where  of  courfe  no  difeafe  could  take  place. 

On  the   14th   of  February,    1774,  Mr.    Bellamy  of  Holborn, 
aged  forty,  was  bit  by  a  cat,  which  was  killed  the  fame  morning 
The  following  day  he  took  the  celebrated  Ormfkirk  medicine,  fold 
by  Hill  and  Berry,  in  Hill-ftreet,  Berkeley-fquare,  and  conformed 
in  every  refpect  to  the  directions  given  by  the  vender.     A  fervant- 
maid,  who  was  bitten  in  her  leg  before  her  mafter  was  bitten,  like- 
wife  took  the  fame  remedy.     About  the  middle  of  April,  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy complained  of  a  pain  in  his  right  knee,  which  he  fuppofed  to 
be  rheumatic,  and  which  continued  and  increafed  till  the  7th  of 
June,  when  he  got  fome  pills  of  calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and  p:L 
fdpon.  from  an  apothecary,  with  Huxham's  tincture  of  the  bark  in 
fmall  dofes.     In  fix  days  more  he  had  a  titillation  in  the  urethra,  a, 
contraction  of  the  fcrotum  and  penis  to  a  degree  of  pain,  and  aa 
emiffion  of  femen  after  making  water,  to  which  he  had  frequent 
calls.     The  medicines  were  difcontinued,  and  on  the  16th  of  that 
month   the  hydrophobia  came  on,  and  Dr.  Fothergill  was  called, 
Six  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a  bolus  of  a 
fcruple  of  native  cinnabar  and  half  a  fcruple  of  mufk  was  given 
every  four  hours.     The  difternper  manifeftly  increafed  through  the 
day.     In  the  evening  a  clyfter  was  injected,  and  feveral  times  re- 
peated during  the  night ;  he  had  been  put  into  the  warm  bath,  and 
two  drachms  of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  rubbed  into  his  legs 
and  thighs  by  himfelfT     He  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  warm  bath 
while  he  continued  in  it,  but  the  fymptoms  returned  with  increafed 
violence  in  the  night.     The  next  day,  being  greatly  worfe,  he  was 
blooded  to  as  great  a  quantity  as  he  could  bear,  had  the  warm  bath 
and   clyfters   repeated,  and  half  an  ounce  of  mercurial  ointment 
rubbed  into  his  thighs  and  legs.     Pills  of  opium  were  prefcribed, 
but  he  did  not  take  them.     He  died  the  fame  night,  at  half  an  hour 
after  twelve.     This  patient  was  a  man  of  great  refolutioo,  and 
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could  in  part  conquer  his  averfion  to  water.  He  feemed  to  have' 
totally  forgot  the  accident  ef  the  bite  ;  and  cafually  faid,  he  thought 
his  diforder  refembled  the  hydrophobia,  without  fuppofing  that  he 
was  afflicted  with  that  diftemper  at  the  time.  The  bite  on  the 
girl's  leg  refufed  to  heJ,  baffled  the  art  of  a  young  furgeon  who 
attempted  to  cure  it,  and  continued  a  running  ulcer  for  along  time. 
She  did  not  fall  into  the  hydrophobia.  Hence  Dr.  Fothergiil 
thinks  it  probable,  that  keeping  the  wounds  made  by  the  teeth  of 
mad  animals  open  for  a  long  time,  would  probably  be  of  fervice  as 
a  preventive  ;  but  in  fome  of  Dr.  Wolf's  patients,  thefe  artificial 
drains  appear  not  to  have  been  attended  with  fuccefs. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1773,  Thomas  Nourfe,  a  ftrong 
healthy  boy  of  fourteen,  was  admitted  into  the  Leicefter  infirmary, 
having  been  that  day  month  bitten  by  a  mad  fox- hound.  The  wound 
was  a  large  lacerated  one  on  the  cheek,  and  bled  very  freely  on  be- 
ing infli&ed.  The  day  after  he  was  bit  he  went  to  the  fea,  where 
he  was  dipped  with  all  the  feverity  ufually  practifed  under  fo  difa- 
greeablc  an  operation.  The  Ormjkirk  medicine  was  alfo  adminiftered 
with  all  due  care.  It  was  bought  of  a  perfon  in  Leicefter  who  is 
deputed  by  the  proprietor  to  fell  it  for  him.  A  common  adhefive 
plairer  was  applied  to  the  part  after  fea-bathing  ;  and  in  the  courfe 
ef  a  month,  without  any  farther  trouble,  the  wound  was  healed; 
excepting  a  fmall  portion,  fomcwhat  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  about  one  tenth.  This  yielded  no  difcharge,  and 
was  quite  in  a  cicatrizing  ftate.  Five  days  before  his  admiffion 
into  the  infirmary,  he  began  to  complain  of  a  tightnefs  over  his 
temples,  and  a  pain  in  his  head  :  in  two  days  the  hydrophobia  be- 
gan to  appear  ;  and  at  its  commencement  he  complained  of  a 
toiling  heat  in  his  ftomach,  which  was  continually  afcending  to  the 
fauces.  The  difeafe  was  pretty  ftrcng  when  he  came  to  the  infir- 
mary. He  got  a  bolus  of  a  fcruple  of  rnulk  with  two  grains  of 
opium;  then  a  compofition  of  fifteen  grains  of  mufk,  one  of  tur- 
bith  mineral,  and  five  grains  of  opium,  was  directed  to  be  taken 
every  third  hour  ;  an  ounce  of  the  ftronger  mercurial  ointment  was 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  cervical  vertebras  and  fhoulders,  and  an  embro- 
cation of  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  and  half  an  ounce  of  acetumfa- 
turn'ulum,  was  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  throat.  But  by  this  laft 
he  was  thrown  into  convulfions,  and  the  fame  effect  followed  though 
his  eyes  were  covered  with  a  napkin.  The  embrocation  was, 
therefore,  changed  for  a  plafter  of  three  drachms  of  powdered  cam- 
phor, half  an  ounce  of  opium,  and  fix  drachms  confehio  Damocritis. 
Bv  thefe  medicines  the  difeafe  feemed  to  be  fomewhat  fufpended, 
but  the  fymptoms  returned  with  violence  in  the  evening.  His 
medicine  was  repeated  at  feven  ;  and  at  eight  five  grains  of  opium 
were  exhibited,  without  mufk  or  turbith.  At  nine,  another  ounce 
of  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  upon  the  moulders,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  laudanum  with  fix  ounces  of  mutton-broth  was  injected 
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into  the  interlines,  but  to  no  purpofe.  A  larger  dofe  of  opium  was 
then  oiven,  but  with  as  little  effect  as  the  former,  and  he  died  the 
fame  night. 

in  the  month  of  September,  1774,  a  farmer,  aged  twenty-five, 
Was  bit  by  a  mad  do^.  whofe  teeth  made  a  flight  wound  in  the 
for ?«ftnger  of  the  left  hand.  He  was  dipped,  as  ufual,  in  the  fea  ; 
and  drank  the  fea-wateif  for  Co.r^  time  on  the  foot,  which  operated 
briikly  as  a  p         .      lie  continued  well  t  fixth  of  Juh*  foi- 

lowin.:,  when  he  firft  felt  a  pain  in  that  hancFand  arm  ;  for  which  he 
d  in  a  river  that  evening,  fuppofing  thai  it  he  n  a  rheu- 

matic complaint.     The  next  day  he  \  in  the  evening 

was/eized  with  a  violent  vomiting,  which  continued  all  that  niche 
and  til!  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  when  it  was  fucceeded  by  the 
as  treated  with  the  warm  bath;  had  a  purgative 
clyiter  injected;  and  as  fdbn  as  it  had  operated  a  feebnd  was  given, 
coniifting  of  four  ounces  of  oil,  and  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum : 
half  an  ounce  of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  on  the 
fauces,  and  the  part  was  afterwards  covered  with  the  caiapiajma  e 
cumim,  to  which  was  added  an  ounce  of  .opium.-  An  embrocation 
was  applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftotnach  with  continued  inciion, 
confining  of  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  ten  drachms 
of  oil  of  olive,  fix  drachms  of  oil  of  amber,  and  ten  drachms  of 
laudanum.  Two  ounces  of  ftrong  mercurial  ointment  were  rubbed 
upon  the  fhoulders  and  back  ;  and  as  a  further  means  of  kindlinor 
a  ptyalifm  fpeedily,  he  received  the  frnoke  of  cinnabar  into  his 
mouth,  by  throwing  a  drachm  of  that  fubftance  now  and  then  upon 
a  h  r  iron  :  he  was  alio  directed  to  take  every  four  hours  a  bolus  of 
fifteen  grains  of  rnuile,  three  grains  of  ttirbith  mineral,  and  four 
trains  of  opium,  lie  was  eafier  while  in  the  warm  bath,  and  durin^ 
the  application  of  the  ointment;  but  died  the  fame  night  about  two 
o'clock. 

Many  other  infhnces  Bfright  be  adduced  of  the  infefficaCV  of  rhis 
pretended  fpecific :  the  danger  of  acquiefcing  in  which  will,  it  is 
hoped,  create  a  due  degree  of  Caution  in  thefe  to  whom  they  who  are 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  bit  with  a  mad  animal  may  commit  them- 
felvts.  Another  remedy  may  alio  be  mentioned,  as  having  had  the 
reputation  of  being  fometuties  fuccefsful  in  this  difeafe  ;  winch  is 
chefly  employed  in  dirrereht  parts  of  India,  particularly  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tanjore.  The  mediciflj  td  Which  we  now  allude  con- 
tains, indeed,  feveral  articles  v  h  ch  are  altogether  unknown  in 
our  materia  medica  :  but  it  contains  at  leaft  one  ve;y  powerful  Cu'^  • 
ftance  well  known  to  us,  viz.  arfeuic.  \  his  medicine,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Snake  piiis,  as  being  principally  employed  againft 
the  bite  of  the  rtloft  venomous  animals,  is  directed  to  be  prepared 
in  the  following  manner  : 

Ta':c  white  arfenic,  of  the  roots  of  nelli  navi,  of  nutoi  vifip.m,-o£ 
the  kernels  of  the  ner  vallunut  of  pfppery  of  qukkfiiwt)  each  an 
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equal  quantity.  The  quickfilver  is  to  be  rubbed  with  the  juice  of 
wild  cotton,  till  the  globules  are  perfectly  extinguished.  The  ar- 
fenic  being  firft  levigated,  the  other  ingredients  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der, are  then  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  beat  together  with  the 
juice  of  the  wild  cotton  to  a  confidence  fit  to  be  divided  into  pills. 

Though  thefe  pills  are  principally  ufed  againft  the  bite  of  the 
cobra  de  capello,  yet  they  are  alfo  faid  to  be  fuccefsful  in  the  cure 
of  other  venomous  bites ;  and  for  the  prevention  of  rabies  canina 
one  is  taken  every  morning  for  fome  length  of  time.  Of  this  re- 
medy European  practitioners  have,  we  believe,  as  yet  no  expe- 
rience ;  and  if,  in  the  accounts  tranfmitted  by  the  Eaft-India  prac- 
tioners,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  we  have  authentic  evidence  of  its 
Want  of  fuccefs,  it  can  as  little  be  pretended  that  there  is  indubita- 
ble evidence  of  its  efficacy  in  any  inftance  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  it  will  be  found  equally  inefficacious  with  others 
at  one  time  confidered  as  infallible,  and  tar  more  hazardous. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  remedies  which  have  had  their  day  of 
reputation,  there  is  not  one  which  has  not  pofreiTed  the  credit, 
fome  time  or  other,  of  preventing  the  noxious  effects  arifing  from 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  A  more  adequate  experience  has,  with  all 
of  them,  drfcovered  the  deception.  It  was  above  obferved,  that  the 
hydrophobia  is  by  no  means  the  infallible  confequence  of  being 
bit  by  a  mad  animal ;  and  that  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  perfons, 
who  were  bit  by  the  dog  which  gave  the  fatal  wound  to  one  of 
Dr.  Vaughan's  patients,  not  one  felt  the  leaft  ill  effe£f.  but  himfelf. 
4<  In  the  above  number,"  fays  the  doclor,  "  were  fome  who  took^ 
the  Ormfkirk  medicine;  others  went  to  the  fait- water  ;  and  a  part, 
of  them  ufed  no  remedy,  who  yet  fared  equally  well  with  the  moft 
attentive  to  their  injury.  The  fame  thing  has  often  happened  be- 
fore ;  and  much  merit,  I  doubt  not,  has  been  attributed  to  the 
medicine  taken,  from  that  celebrated  one  of  Sir  George  Cobb  down 
to  the  infallible  one  which  my  good  Lady  BountifuPs  receipt-book 
furnifhes." 

From  all  that  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  judge  how  far  the 
hydrophobia  is  capable  of  being  fubdued  by  any  of  the  medicinal 
pqwers  which  have  yet  been  "tried.  Some  eminent  phyficians  aflert 
that  it  is  totally  incurable;  and  allege  that  the  inftances  recorded 
by  different  authors  of  its  cure,  have  not  been  the  genuine  kind, 
but  that  which  comes  on  fpontaneoufly,  and  which  is  by  no  means 
fo  dangerous.  Indeed  two  of  Dr.  Wolf's  patients  recovered, 
where  the  difeafe  feems  to  have  been  perfectly  genuine  :  but  in 
thefe  the  poifon  feemed  to  vent  itfelf  partly,  on  fome  other  place 
befides  the  nervous  fyftem.  In  one,  the  blood  was  feemingly  in- 
fected, as  it  hi.d  an  abominable  fcetor  ;  and  the  other  had  a  violent 
pain  and  fwelling  in  the  belly.  In. all  the  others,  it  feemed  to  have 
attacked  only  the  nervous  fyftem,  which  perhaps  has  not  the  fame 
ability  to  throw  off  any  offending  matter  as  the  vafcular  fyftem* 
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There  is,  however,  a  poffibility  that  thefe  prodigious  affections 
of  the  nerves  may  arife  only  from  a  vitiated  Mate  of  the  ^aftric 
juices;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  moft  terrible  convulsions, 
nay  the  hydrophobia  itfelf,  wul  arife  from  *n  affection  of  tie  fto- 
mach,  without  any  bite  of  a  m.t  i  animal.  This  ferns  to  be  fome- 
what  confirmed  from  one  of  Dr.  Wolfs  pane. its,  w  ,0,  though  he 
vomited  more  than  fifty  ti  nes,  yet  Mill  thiew  up  a  frothy  matter, 
which  was  therefore  evidently  feereted  in  the  ftomach,  ju '■  as  a 
continual  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  fhe.vs  a  con-.inua!  and  extra- 
ordinary fecretion  of  bile.  Dr.  Wolf  himfelf  aJopts  this  hypo- 
thecs fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  perhaps  the  ferum  may  become  froth v» 
but  in  blood  drawn  from  a  vein,  not  the  lead  fault  appears,  either 
in  the  ferum  or  cr.-fTamentum.  He  affirms,  however,  that  the 
duodenum  appears  to  be  one  of  the  parts  rirft  and  principilly  af- 
fected ;  and,  as  it  is  not  inflated,  it  would  feem  that  the  arFeciion 
it  fuftains  muft  arife  from  the  vitiated  ftate  of  its  juices. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  in  the  hydrophobia,  the  ftomach 
feems  totally,  or  in  a  great  meafure,  to  lofe  the  power  which  it  at 
other  times  poiTeMes.  Two  grains  of  cuprum  ammomacum  were 
repeatedly  given  to  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age,  without  effect; 
but  this  dole  would  occafion  violent  vomiting  in  a  ftrong  healthy 
man.  Something  or  other,  therefore,  muft  have  prevented  this 
fubftance  from  acting  on  the  neryous  coat  of  the  ftomach  \  and  this 
we  can  only  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  exceedingly  difordered  ftate  of 
the  gaftric  organs,  which  occafioned  fuch  violent  irritation  through 
the  whole  body,  that  the  weaker  ftimulus  of  the  medicine  was  en- 
tirely loft.  It  would  feem  proper,  therefore,  to  confider  the  fto* 
mach  in  hydrophobic  cafes,  as  really  containing  a  glutinous  matter, 
which  couid  not  be  expelled  by  vomiting,  becaufe  it  is  renewed  as 
fail:  as  evacuated.  The  indication,  therefore,  muft  be,  to  change 
its  nature  by  fuch  medicines  as  are  certainly  more  powerful  than 
the  gluten  :  and  this  indication  will  naturally  lead  us  to  think  of 
large  dofes  of  alkaline  falts.  Thefe,  it  is  alleged,  Will  deftroy  any 
animal  fubftance  With  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  render  even 
the  poifon  of  ferpents  inactive.  By  exhibiting  a  few  dofes  of  them, 
larger  no  doubt  than  v/hat  could  be  fafely  done  on  other  occafions, 
we  fhouid  be  certain  to  change  the  ftate  of  the  ftomachic  juices  ; 
and  thus  mi.rht  free  the  patient  from  thofe  intolerable  fpafms,  which 
always  occaiion  death  in  fuch  a  (hort  time.  Dv.  Wolf  feems  in- 
clined to  think,  that  volatile  alkalies  were  of  fervice;  but  the  above 
hypotheiis  would  incline  us  to  ufe  rather  the  fixed  kind.  At  any 
rate,  it  feems  vain  for  phyficians  to  trull  much  to. the  power  of 
opium,  mercury,  mufk,  or  cinnabar,  either  fingly  or  combined,  in 
any  poffible  way.  The  baik  has  alio  failed,  and  the  moft  cele- 
brated fpecifics  have  been  found  ineffectual.  Alka'ies  are  the  next 
moft  powerful  remedies  which  the  materia  medica  a  Fords,  and  they 
cannot  be  more  unfuccefsfui  than  the  others  have  generally  been. 
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Another  remedy  which  feems  adapted  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  gaitric  juices  is  ardent  fpirits.  In  one  of  Dr.  Wolf's  patients, 
two  bottles  of  brandy  feetn  to  have  effected  a  cure.  The  oil  mixed 
with  it  was  of  no  efficacy  in  other  cafes,  and  the  opium  and  tur- 
brth  feem  not  to  have  been  exhibited  till  the  worft  was  paft.  In  this 
cafe,  the  dif:afe  feems  to  have  attacked  the  vafcular  as  well  as  the 
nervous  fyftem. 

In  all  the  patients,  the  warm  bath  feems  to  have  been  a  palliative, 
and  a  very  powerful  one,  and  as  fuch  it  ought  never  to  be  omitted, 
though  we  can  bv  no  means  trufr.  to  it  as  a  radical  cure ;  and  the 
above  hiiiories  abundantly  fhow,  that  though  the  warm  bath  and 
opium  may  palliate,  for  a  fhort  time,  the  caufe  on  which  the  fpafms 
depend  is  ftill  going  on  and  increafmo;,  till  at  laft  the  fymptoms 
become  too  ilrong  to  be  palliated,  even  for  a  moment,  by  any  me- 
dicinal power  however  powerful.  At  any  rat:?,  the  above-mentioned 
hypothecs  fuggefts  a  new  indication,  which,  if  attended  to,  may 
perhaps  lead  tu  ufeful  difcoveries.  In  cales  where  putrefcent  bile 
is  abundantly  fecreted,  Colombo  root  and  vegetable  acids  are  re- 
commended, to  change  the  nature  of  the  poifon  which  the  body  is 
perpetually  producing  in  itfelf.  Where  corrofive  mercury  hath 
been  fwallOwed,  alkaline  fait  is  recommended  to  deftroy  the  poifon 
which  nature  cannot  expel  by  vomiting;  and  why  (hould  not  fome- 
thing  be  attempted,  to  deftroy  the  poifon  which  the  ftomaeh  feems 
to  fecrete  in  the  hydrophobia,  and  which  nature  attempts  to  expel, 
though  in  vain,  by  violent  efforts  to  vomit  ? 

But  whatever  plan  may  be  purfued,  in  the  hopes  of  curing  this 
dreadful  malady  after  any  of  the  fymptoms  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, we  ought,  in  every  inffance  of  the  accident  that  gives  rife  to 
it,  to  direct,  our  immediate  care  to  prevention,  as  being  perhaps  the 
only  real  ground  of  hore: — and  the  mod  certain  and  efficacious 
way  of  preventing  the  ill  confequences,  is  inftantly  (if  it  may  be 
done)  to  cut  out  the  piece  in  the  place  that  happens  to  be  bitten. 
Dr.  James,  indeed,  fays,  that  he  would  have  little  opinion  of  cut- 
ting, or  cauterifing,  if  ten  minutes  wrere  fuffered  to  elapfe  from  the 
receiving  of  the  bile  before  the  operation  was  performed.  But  in 
an  inaugural  diflertation,  lately  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  by  Dr. 
Parry,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  excifion  will  be  of  ufe  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  bite  is  received.  He  adopts  this  opinion  from 
what  happens  in  the  fmall-pox,  where  the  blood  does  not  feem  to  re- 
ceive the  infection  till  fome  days  after  inoculation  has  been  performed. 
A  feeond  inflammation,  he  tells  us,  then  takes  place,  and  the  infection 
is  conveyed  into  the  blood.  In  like  manner,  when  the  hydrophobous 
infection  is  about  to  be  conveyed  into  the  blood,  according  to  him,  the 
wound,  or  its  cicatrix,  begins  again  to  be  inflamed  ;  and  it  is  this 
feeond  inflammation  which  does  all  the  mifchief.  Excifion,  or  the 
cautery,  will  therefore  be  effectual  at  any  time  betwixt  the  bite  and 
the  feeond  inflammation  of  the  wound.    Without  implicitly  trufting 
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to  this  doe*trine,  however,  or  confidering  it  as  in  any  degree  afcer- 
tained  \n  what  manner  the  poifon  difFufes  ltfe'f,  by  what  marks  its 
progrefs  may  be  known,  or  how  foon  the  fyftem  may  be  irremedi- 
ably tainted  with  its  malignity,  it  is  undoubtedly  fafeft  not  to  lofe 
unneceflarly  a  moment's  time  in  applying  the  knife.  This,  or  a 
dilatation  of  the  wound,  if  it  be  frriall,  Dr.  Yraughan  confiders  as  the 
only  prophylactics  that  can  be  depended  upon.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
he  directs  to  fill  the  wound  with  gunpowder,  ana  fet  fire  to  it; 
which  would  produce  a  laceration  of  the  part,  and  poflibiy  the  ac- 
tion of  ignited  powder  upon  the  poifon  may  have  its  ufe.  In  all 
cafes,  likewife,  after  thefe  practices  have  been  employed,  the  wound 
fhould  be  prevented  from  healing,  for  forne  length  of  time,  by  the 
occasional  application  of  lunar  cauftic. 

Ulcers,  to  which  venereal  virus  has  been  applied,  whether  ex- 
ternally, or  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  are  known  by 
the  peculiar  character  which  venereal  ulcers  always  aiTume,  and 
which  no  furgeon  is  unacquainted  with.  When  the  poifon  has  been 
received  upon  a  flight  cut  or  fcratch  (as  of  the  finger  in  midwifery), 
an  immediate  application  of  Lpis  feptlcus  may  ftand  a  chance  of 
removing  the  virus,  before  any  of  it  isabforhed;  but  if  this  remedy 
cornes  too  late,  it  is  obvious  that  no  other  cou;fe  can  be  purfued 
but  that  of  adminiftering  mercury,  as  in  a  Iuls  venerea. 

Dr.  Haygarth,  of  Bath,  has  communicated  to  the  editors  of 
the  Medical  and  Phylical  Journal,  an  account  of  fome  very  lingular 
effects  produced  on  the  constitution  by  venereal  virus,  locally  ap- 
plied. He  fays,  "  In  three  fucceffive  inftances,  I  have  obfcrv-'d, 
that  the  venereal  poifon  applied  to  a  finger,  has  produced  a  low 
nervous  fever.  How  far  fuch  an  effect  of  this  manner  of  infection 
is  noticed  by  authors,  I  have  not  leifure  to  enquire  ;  it  is  certainly 
not  generally  known,  nor  fufpe&ed.  In  all  the  following  cafes, 
my  patients  were  mrgeohs  and  accoucheurs  in  extenfive  practice. 

Case  I. — "  1  was  defired  to  vifit  a  medical  friend  on  the  2^th 
of  September,  1791.  For  a  month  he  had  obferved  a  brownifti, 
moveable  tumor,  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  horfe-bean,  on  the 
back  of  the  index  of  the  right  hand.  It  had  remained  in  the  fame 
date  for  many  days ;  then  it  gradually  became  more  painful.  Ten 
days  before  1  faw  him  it  had  broken,  and  discharged  a  ferous  fluid. 
For  five  days  pall,  he  had  obferved  a  painful  tumor  in  the  right 
v:rm-pit,  with  a  red,  painful,  and  f welled  line,  whicn  could  De  traced 
up  the  arm  to  the  axilla,  in  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatic  arforbehts. 
At  times  he  felt  a  violent  pain,  darting  from  the  ulcer  of  the  finger 
up  the  arm,  to  the  axillary  gland.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  from 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  fwelling  on  the  finger,  it  became  ul- 
cerated, without  any  previous  regular  fuppuration,  and  the  fore  had 
an  ugly  fpongy  afpect,  with  an  irritable  and  extremely  painful 
furface. 

"  For  three  days  previous  to  my  firft  vifit,  he  had  felt  the  fymp- 
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toms  of  a  low  nervous  fever ;  as,  alternate  chilly  and  burning  fits  ; 
fhort  but  profufe  Aveats ;  latitude;  extreme  depreflion  of  fpirits ; 
and  a  flight  delirium. 

u  On  firft  viewing  the  ulcer,  I  was  (truck  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  venereal.  But  fever,  which  appeared  to  be  connected  with 
the  ulcer,  was  thought  to  be  fo  unufual  a  connection,  asconfiderably 
to  di minim  the  probability  of  fuch  a  caufe.  The  fever  alfo  formed 
a  fcrong  objection  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  My  patient  had  an  ex- 
cellent underftanding,  and  had  been  long  engaged  in  extenfive 
practice.  He  very  judicioufly  urged  thefe  points  with  me.  Among 
other  arguments,  he  obferved  that  the  fkin  where  the  tumor  and 
fubf.quent  ulcer  had  formed,  had  previoufly  fuffered  no  injury,  but 
Was  perfectly  found. 

c<  After  difcuiTing  this  point  with  my  patient  for  about  five  days, 
during  which  the  ulcer  increafed  in  fize  and  forenefs,  I  obtained  his 
confent  to  ufe  mercury.  But,  juft  at  this  time  (on  the  30th  of 
September),  he  had  a  violent  fhuddering  fit,  with  an  increafe  of 
his  other  febrile  fymptoms.  A  general  efflorefcence  immediately 
appeared,  and  more  particularly  on  the  face,  which  had  manifeftly 
a  venereal  afpect. 

li  Such  a  foimidable  accemon  of  fever,  at  this  critical  time,  in- 
duced me  to  fufpend  the  ufe  of  mercury  till  the  4th  of  October. 
During  this  interval  of  four  days,  the  venereal  blotches  appeared, 
which  clearly  confirmed  my  former  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
poifon.  The  ulcer  rapidly  advanced  fo  as  to  endanger  the  lofs  of 
two  joints  of  the  finger.  To  preferve  them,  and  the  life  of  my 
friend,  whiclr  at  that  time  were  both  in  the  molt,  perilous  fituation, 
the  mercurial  ointment  was  employed  in  larger  quantity  than,  L 
believe,  I  ever  directed  in  any  other  cafe.  Salivation  was  excited. 
The  ulcer  healed  in  October,  but  violent  (hooting  pains  remained 
jn  the  hand  and  arm. 

u  At  this  time  he  was  induced  to  attend  fome  prciaing  engage- 
ments in  his  profeffion,  though  greatly  fatigued  with  the  lean: 
exertion,  and  many  of  the  venereal  fores,  particularly  on  the  face, 
were  not  healed.  After  going  about  for  fome  weeks,  he  was  feized 
with  fuch  a  violent  pain  in  his  legs  and  knees  that  he  could  never 
obtain  Deep  for  fifteen  minutes  together.  He  had  the  firft  night  of 
good.fieep  in  the  middle  of  April,  after  a  long  courfe  of  mercury, 
and  the  compound  decoction  of  farfaparilla. 

"  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obfefve,  that  this  long-protracted  dif- 
eafe  plainly  proceeded  from  the  urgent  profemonal  duties  in  town 
and  country,  by  day  and  night,  which  my  patient  was  anxious  to 
fulfil,  fo  as  to  interrupt  the  feafonable  and  regular  ufe  of  proper 
remedies. 

Case  II. — cc  I  was  confulted  by  another  eminent  furgeon  and 
accoucheur,  .on  the  9th  of  May,  1792.  On  the  point  of  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  there  had  been  a  flight  wound.  For  eighteen 
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fclavs  it  had  gradually  become  a  fpongv  and  painful  ulcer.  In  the 
axilla  he  had  perceived  a  tumor  which  gave  him  confiderable  pain. 
He  had  chilly  fits,  with  a  fenfe  of  much  debility,  being  fcarccly 
able  to  walk,  to  my  houfe. 

"  On  this  occafion  I  affured  my  patient  that  his  diforder  pro- 
ceeded from  venereal  infection.  My  opinion  was  decifive;  not  only 
from  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer,  but  was  much  ftrengthened  and 
confirmed  by  my  experience  in  the  former  cafe.  He  argued,  and 
judicioufly,  from  many  fymproms  which  he  enumerated,  that  he  had 
a  typhus  fever;  he  afcribed  it  to  fome  putrid  abfcefTes  which  he 
had  lately  opened  In  confequence  of  this  idea,  he  thought  that 
bark  and  wine  were  his  proper  remedies.  With  opinions  totally 
oppofite  to  each  other,  we  feparated  ;  but  he  foon  returned  to  me, 
and  confented  to  begin  a  mercurial  courfc,  with  a  decoclion  of 
farfaparilla.  I  have  reported  in  my  cafe  book,  on  May  27th,  that 
he  had  ufed  the  remedies,  but  not  regularly;  that  the  wound  of 
his  finder  was  ne;  tied,  and  tne  axillary  tumor  alrnoft  gone. 

The  pain  had  ceafed.     Fie  was  defired  to  continue  the  remedies  j 
and  his  health  was  ioon  restored. 

"  Some  time  aftei  our  firft  confutation  on  the  cafe,  my  patient 
acquainted  me,  that  a  woman  whom  he  had  lately  delivered,  had 
applied  to  him  to  cure  her  of  fome  venereal  ulcers.  He  enter- 
tained not  a  doubt  that  he  received  the  venereal  infection  from  thefe 
ulcers. 

Case  III. — <c  On  the  19th  of  May,  1794,  I  was  confulted  by 
another  accoucheur.  1  have  noted,  that  a  wound  of  a  finger  of 
his  left  hand  had  received  a  venereal  infection  three  weeks  ago. 
He  complained  of  lafTuude,  proftration  of  ffrength,  giddinefs,  and 
fenfibility  to  cold.  For  a  fortnight,  he  had  perceived  a  tumor  in 
a  lymphatic  gland  above  the  elbow,  and  in  another  near  the  elbow, 
I  advifed  Ung.  Hydr.  3  ft  every  night,  with  decoct,  farfap. 

M  April  8th,  he  had  ufed  eight  feruples  of  mercurial  ointment. 
His  health  had  improved.  The  lymphatic  glands,  lately  fwelled 
and  painful,  were  relieved. 

"  April  19th,  he  had  ufed  an  ounce  of  the  mercurial  ointment. 
He  was  recovering  ;  but  the  ulcer  of  his  finger  ftili  remained  red 
and  fweiled.     He  was  defired  to  continue  the  remedies. 

u  Thus,  in  three  fucceflive  Cafes,  the  venereal  poifon  applied 
to  a  finger,  produced  fordid,  fpongy,  painful,  phagedenic  ulcers  ; 
inflamed  lymphatic  abforbents  and  glands ;  and  manifeft  fymptoms 
of  a  low  nervous  fever, 

"  Accoucheurs  ought  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  which 
their  health  and  lives  are  (0  much  expofed.  I  have  very  feldom  wit- 
neffed  an  inftance  where  the  life  of  the  patient  was  refcued  from 
more  imminent  danger  than  in  the  firit  cafe  above  related.  Since 
thefe  events  have  occurred  to  my  obfervation,  a  painful  doubt 
Jiab  frequently  arifen  in  my  mind,  whether  the  death  of  my  much- 
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lamented  friend.  Hewfon,  might  not  be  afcribed  to  fuch  a  fatal 
niilhkc." 

'i  he  author  is  anxious  for  the  means  of  forming  fome  general 
eflimate,  whether  fuch  afever  frequently,  or  but  feld&m,  accompanies 
ihe  introduction  of  this  poifon  into  the  fyffem,  when  applied  to  a 
finger,  lip,  &e.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1769,  Dr.  Haygarth 
alfo  attended  a  young  lady,  whofe  cafe  he  has  noted  thus  :  *4  For 
five  weeks  (lie  had  a  callous  ulcer  on  her  upper  lip,  probably  ve- 
nereal, with  red  and  rough  eruptions  on  her  face  and  body.  Pdfe 
IOC,  chilly  on  expofure  to  cold.  She  feels  a  fenfe  of  fatigue,  bitt 
yet  can  wa:k  and  jide."  He  concludes  by  fuppofing,  that  fever  is 
tot  ttte  ufual  confequence  of  this  mode  of  receiving  the  venereal 
infection ;  otherwife,  he  apprehends,  it  rnufc  have  been  more  ge- 
nerally known  among  medical  men.  At  any  rate,  the  cafes  he  has 
related  will  give  an  ufeful  warning  to  furgeons  and  accoucheurs; 
they  will,  on  a  like  cccafion,  be  aware  of  the  danger,  and  be  pre- 
pared with  a  proper  remedy. 

Wounds  inflicted  by  poifmed  weapon;  of  any  kind,  are  of  courfe 
equally  dangerous  with  the  bites  of  venomous  animals.  Dr.  Mead 
tells  us,  that  the  Indians  dry  rhe  poifon  bladders  ot  ;hofe  deadly  (erpents 
called  cobra  de  capello,  and  grinding  them  to  powder,  make  it  up 
into  pafte,  with  which  they  anoint  their  arrows.  Mr.  Bancioft 
alfo,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Guiana,  informs  us,  that  the  arrows 
with  which  the  Indians  in  th  t  part  of  the  vvorid  hunt  wild  beafts, 
are  anointed  with  a  vegetable  poif  n,  which,  however,  proves  no 
lefs  fetal  than  the  molt  violent  of  the  animal  kind  ;  and  it  is  fud 
that  the  flefh  of  the  animal  killed  in  this  manner  becomes  very  foft 
and  tender,  owing  to  an  incipient  putrefaction,  which  infuntly 
takes  place  throughout  the  whole  bedy.  As  the  Indians  never  em- 
ploy thefe  weapons  in  war,  the  tffecrs  of  it  on  the  human  body  are 
not  well  known.  Mr.  Bancroft,  rrbwevcr,  had  an  opportunity  or 
feeing  an  Indian,  whofe  (kin  had  accidentally  been  ruffled  by  one 
of  thefe  poifoned  arrows,  but  without  drawing  blood.  On  this  he 
confulted  with  fome  of  the  molt  intelligent  people  he  could  find, 
but  they  autired  him  that  thev  knew  of  no  remedy  for  the  poifon; 
but  added,  that  the  Indian  would  not  die,  as  no  blood  had  been 
drawn.  The  event  verified  their  prediction.  A  violent  inflamma- 
tion enfued  in  the  limb  which  had  b:en  fcra-ched,  and  an  equally 
yibl'erit  inflammatory  fever  threatened  die  deftruction  of  the  patient ; 
but  he  got  better  next  morning.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
this  poifon  operates  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  of  a  ferpent,  and, 
when  in  futucient  quantity,  admits  of  no  cure  ;  as  deah  comes  on 
fo  quickly,  that  none  could  be  applied,  even  if  it  were  known, 
M.  Fontana  informs  us,  that  a  final!  quantity  of  folution  of  this 
poifon,  injected  into  the  vein  of  an  snimal,  killed  it  like  lightning, 
c/en  before  he  thought  that  the  injection  had  time  to  pafs  from  toe 
fyiin^e.     As  to  a  cure,  he  does  not  mention  any ;  and  indeed,  m 
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cafe  of  an  accidental  wound  with  any  of  thefe  arrows,  the  only  thing 
that  kems  to  have  the  fmalleft  chance  of  fuccefs,  is  a  ftrong  liga- 
ture co  jntejeept  the  pailage  of  the  virus,  and  fucking  out  the  poi- 
fon. This  may  indeed  Hem  a  dangerous  operation;  yet,  from  the 
c  ncurrent  teftimony  of  authors,  we  find  it  has  been  performed 
jyith  fuccefs,  a; id  without  any  ill  confequenccs  to  the  operator. 
We  nave  a  remarkable  irtftance,  indeed,  in  Edward  I.  of  England; 
who,  having  he  n  accidentally  wounded  with  a  poifoned  arrow,  his 
q  ieen.  it  is  laid,  fucked  out  the  poifon,  and  thus  laved  the  king's 
life,  without  a^.y  injury  happening  to  herfeif. 

Natural  hiftory  has  riot  yet  appri&d  us  of  any  other  poifonous 
fubftances,  that  may  produce  deleterious  efFeits  whan  mixed  with 
the  blood  ;  nor,  indeed,  can  this  be  known  without  a  great  number 
of  exp  riments,  for  the  cruelty  of  which,  it  is  very  doubtful,  whe- 
tli  r  the  addition  maJe  by  them  to  icience,  could  make  fufficient 
r£corripence.  Oil  of  tobacco,  rnferted  into  a  frrtall  fcratch  of  the 
bo  v  of  a  fowl,  will  kill  it  in  a  very  thort  time;  but  whether  it 
would  ha  e  tie  fame  deleterious  effects  upon  large  animals,  or  on 
the  human  fpecies,  is  not  known.  Mineral  poifons  are  not  found  to 
exert  their  malignant  properties^  Urilefs  received  by  the  flomach, 
an  J  therefore  cio  not  cent  within  our  notice  in  this  place. 

Poifons  which  are  foreign  to  the  body,  are  not,  however,  the  only 
deitroyers  of  human  life,  There  are  others,  which  in  fome  cafes 
are  greatly  to  he.  dreaded,  and  that  ariie  from  the  body  itfelf.  Of 
this  kind  we  may  reckon  the  c  )n  of  the   plague,  and  other 

infectious  difeafes ;  but,  as  thefe  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  ex- 
ternal amplication  to  the  body,   we  muft  refer  them  to  the  conftder* 
ati  ».    of  the  piiyhcan.     Putrid  animal  matter  forms  another  poifon, 
of  which  furgeons  and   anatomids  have  frequently  felt  the  baneful 
efTecis.     When  this  happens  to  get  into  any  fmall  wound  in  the 
fingers,  or  if  me  furgeon  happens  to  cut  hirnfelf  flight1)'  with  the 
diffecii  ng   knife,   in  opening  a  putrid  bojy,  the  confluences  have 
often  been  very  dangerous,  and  even  rapidiy  fatal;  by  reafon  of  the 
putrid  ferment  being  abforhed  into  the  blood.   In  this  cafe,  the  fame 
remedies  muft  be  attempted  as  in  the  bite  of  a  venomous  anmal, 
or  where  a  gangrenous  difpofition  of  the  juices  has  been  induced 
from  any  other  caule.     Whether  in  this  cafe,  the   application  of  a 
ligature,  when  the  fymptoms  begin  to  appear,  could  be  of  any  Ser- 
vice, may    defrve   confederation  ;    or    whether   the   application  of 
cauftic,  or   wafhing   the   wound   well,    and   enlarging'  it,  that  the 
poifon  might  be  more  perfectly   got  out,  arc   questions   worthy  of 
confideration.     Mr.  Latta  fujjeefts,  that  fuckine  the  wound  rnnmt 
poffibly  be  or  Life,  and  this,   he  fays,  might  be  done  by  the  patient 
hirnfelf. 

An  exifling  fcratch  or  wound  may  alio  be  poifoned,  as  we  have 
faid,  by  any  kind  of  irritating  fanies.  The  venereal  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  j  and  fome  iniiances  have  happened  where  a  furgeon, 
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having  a  (mail  wound  in  his  finger,  which  he  did  not  obferve,  has 
been  infected  in  the  drefling  or  removing  a  cancerous  tumor, 
and  very  troublefome  ulcers  have  enfued,  attended  with  great  pain, 
burning  heat,  and  tenfion  over  the  whole  hand  and  fore  arm.  This 
mifchief  cannot  always  be  removed,  except  by  the  amputation  of 
the  arm  ;  nay  fometimes  deftroys the  patient  altogether.  There  have 
been  feveral  melancholy  inltances,  as  already  hinted,  where  perfons 
v/hofe  great  abilities  have  been  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  fo- 
ciety,  have  loft  their  lives  by  wounding  themfelves  in  difTeiStion, 
or  by  having  on  their  hands  fome  flight  fcratch  in  the  cutis.  Such 
as  are  employed  in  diffe&ing,  ought  fir  ft  to  wafti  their  hands  in  the 
fharpeft  vinegar,  before  they  proceed  to  the  operation  ;  and  if  there 
is  any  part  of  the  fkin  broken,  however  frnall,  the  fmart  of  the 
vinegar  will  make  them  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  guarding  that 
part  againft  the  poifon,  by  the  application  of  fome  adhefive  plafter 
fpread  on  leather. 

Union  of  Simple  Wounds, 

We  have  thus  far  proceeded  in  treating  on  simple  wounds, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  our  remarks  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  re- 
commend, as  the  moft  important  part  of  the  furgeon's  bufinefs, 
the  union  of  wounds  by  the  firft  intention.  We  propofe  to  clofe 
the  fubjecl:  with  fome  of  Mr.  Hunter's  practical  obfervations. 

u  It  is  with  a  view  to  this  principal  of  union,"  fays  he,  "  that 
it  has  been  recommended  to  bring  the  fides  (or  lips)  of  wounds  to- 
gether ;  but  as  the  natural  elafticity  of  the  parts  makes  them  re- 
cede, it  has  been  found  neceiTary  to  employ  art  for  that  purpofe. 
This  neccftity  firft  fuggefted  the  pra£tice  of  fewing  wounds,  and 
afterwards  gave  rife  to  various  inventions  in  order  to  anfwer  this 
end,  fuch  as  bandages,  fticking-plafters,  and  ligatures.  Among 
thefe,  the  bandage  commonly  called  the  uniting  bandage  is  prefer- 
able to  all  the  reft,  where  it  can  be  employed;  but  its  application 
is  very  confined,  from  being  only  adapted  to  parts  where  a  roller 
can  be  ufed.  A  piece  of  fticking-plafter,  which  has  been  called 
the  dty  future,  is  more  general  in  its  application  than  the  uniting 
bandage,  and  is  therefore  preferable  to  it  on  many  occafions. 

"  1  can  hardly  fuppofe  a  wound,  in  anv  fituation,  where  it  may 
not  be  applied,  excepting  penetrating  wounds,  where  we  wifh  th§ 
inner  portion  of  the  wound  to  be  clofed  equally  with  the  outer, 
as  in  the  cafe, of  hare-lip.  But  even  in  fuch  wounds,  if  the  parts 
are  thick,  and  the  wound  not  large,  the  fides  will  feldom  recede  fo 
far  as  to  make  any  other  means  neceiTary.  The  dry  future  has  an 
advantage  over  ftitches,  by  bringing  a  larger  furface  of  the  wound 
together,  by  not  inflaming  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  by 
neither  producing  in  them  fuppuration  nor  ulceration,  which  ftitches 
always  do.     When  parts,  therefore,  can  be  brought  together,  and. 
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efpectally  where  fome  force  is  required  for  that  purp- r?,  from  the 
fkin  not  being  in  large  quantity,  the  flicking-plafter  is  certainly  the 
befl  application.  This  happens  frequently  to  be  the  cafe*  after  re- 
moval of  tumors,  in  amputation,  or  where  the  fides  of  the  wound 
are  only  to  be  brought  together  at  one  end,  as  in  the  hare-lip  ;  and 
I  think  the  difference  between  Mr.  Sharp's  crofs-ftitch,  after  am- 
putation, as  recommend  d  in  his  Critical  Enquiry,  and  Mr.  Al- 
lanfon's  practice,  fhews  ftronglv  the  fuperiority  of  the  fticking- 
plafkr  (or  d;y  future).  In  thofe  parts  of  the  body  where  the  fkin 
recedes  more  ihan  in  others,  this  treatment  becomes  mod  necef- 
fary  ;  and  as  the  fe.  lp  probably  recedes  as  little  as  anv.  it  is  there- 
fore feldom  n  cefftry  to  apply  any  thing  in  wounds  of  that  part; 
the  practice  will  certainly  anfwer  b.  ft  in  I'uperBcial  wounds,  becaufe 
the  bottom  is  i.i  thefe  more  within  its  influence. 

"  The  (licking-  platters  fhould  be  laid  on  in  flripcs,  and  thefe 
fhould  be  at  fmall  diftanCes  from  each  other,  viz.  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  at  molt,  if  the  part  requires  clofe  confinement;  but 
when  it  d~>es  net,  they  may  be  at  greater  diftances.  This  precau- 
tion becomes  more  neceflary  if  the  bleeding  is  not  quite  flopped  ; 
the  e  fh<;uld  be  paffages  left  for  the  exit  of  blood,  as  its  accumula- 
tion might  prevent  the  union,  although  this  does  not  always  hap- 
pen. If  any  extraneous  body,  fuch  as  a  ligature,  fhould  have  been 
left  in  the  wound,  fuppuracion  will  take  place,  and  the  matter 
fhould  be  aliowed  to  vent  at  fome  of  thofe  openings,  or  fp  ices, 
between  the  flips  of  plafter.  I  have  known  a  very  cunfiderable 
abcefs  formed  in  confequence  of  this  precaution  being  neglected, 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  recently  united  parts  has  been  fepa- 
rated. 

u  The  interrupted  future,  which  has  generally  been  recommended 
in  large  wounds,  is  flill  in  ufe,  but  fd dom  proves  equal  to  the  in- 
tention. This  we  may  reckon  to  be  the  only  one  that  deferves  the 
name  of  future;  it  was  formerly  ufed,  but  is  now  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  laid  afide  in  practice,  not  from  the  impropriety  of  uniting 
parts  by  this  procefs,  but  from  the  ineffectual  mode  of  attempting 
it.  In  what  manner  better  methods  could  be  contrived,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  fugged.  It  is  to  be  underftood  that  the  above 
methods  of  bringing  wounded  parts  together,  in  ordc;  to  unite,  are 
only  to  be  put  in  practice  in  fuch  cafes  as  will  admit  of  it;  for  if 
there  was  a  method  known,  which  in  all  cafes  would  brin^  the 
wounded  furfaces  into  contael:,  it  would  in  many  infrnnces  be  im- 
proper, as  fome  wounds  are  attended  with  contulion,  by  which  the 
parts  have  been  more  or  lefs  deadened  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  as  was  for- 
merly obferved,  union  cannot  take  place  according  to  our  firft  prin- 
ciple, and  therefore  it  is  imprpper  to  attempt  it. 

tc  In  many  wounds  vvhich  are  not  attended  with  contufion, 
when  we  either  know,  or  fufpec~l,  that  extraneous  bodies  have  been 
introduced  into  the  wound,  union  by  the  firil  intention  fhould  not 
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be  attempted,  but  they  (hould  be  allowed  to  fuppurate,  in  order 
that  the  extraneous  matter  may  be  expelled.  Wounds  which  are 
attended  with  laceration,  although  tree,  from  contusion,  cannot 
always  he  united  by  the  firft  intention,  becaufe  it  mud  frequently 
be  irnpofTible  to  bring  the  external  parts,  or  fkin,  fo  much  in  con- 
tact, as  to  prevent  that  inflammation  which  is  naturally  produced 
by  expofure.  But  even  in  cafes  of  fimple  laceration,  where  the 
external  influence  is  but  flight,  or  can  be  prevented  (as  we  ob- 
served in  treating  of  the  compound  fimple  fracture),  we  find  that 
union  by  the  firft  intention  often  ta!;es  place  ;  the  blood  which  fills 
up  the  interftices  of  the  lacerated  parts  having  prevented  the  fti- 
mulas  of  imperfection  in  them,  and  preventing  fuppuraticn  may 
afterwards  be  abforbed. 

Ci  Many  operations  may  be  fo  performed  as  to  admit  of  parts 
uniting  by  the  firft  intention  ;  but  the  practice  fnould  be  adopted 
with  great  circumfpection  :  the  mode  of  operating  with  that  view, 
Should  in  all  cafes  be  a  Secondary,  and  not  a  firft  confederation, 
which  it  has  unluckily  been  too  often  among  furgeons.  In  cafes 
of  cancer,  it  is  a  moft  dangerous  attempt  at  refinement  in  Sur- 
gery. 

44  In  the  union  of  wounded  parts  by  the  firft  intention,  it  is 
hardly  or  never  poffible  to  bring  them  fo  clofe  together  at  the  ex- 
pofed  edges,  as  to  unite  them  perfectly  by  thefe  means  ;  fuch  edges 
are  therefore  obliged  to  take  another  method  of  healing.  If  kept 
moift,  they  will  inflame  as  deep  between  the  cut  Surfaces  as  the 
blood  fails  in  the  union,  and  there  fuppurate  and  granulate;  but  if 
the  blood  is  allowed  to  dry  and  form  a  fcab  between,  and  along  the 
cut  edges,  then  inflammation  and  Suppuration  of  thofe  edges  will 
be  prevented,  and  this  will  complete  the  union,  as  will  be  defcrihed 
by  and  by, 

4:  As  thofe  effects  of  accidental  injury,  which  can  be  cured  by 
the  FuI'l  intention,  call  up  none  of  the  powers  of  the  conftitution 
to  affift  in  the  reparation,  it  is  not  the  kalt  affected  or  difturbed 
by  them  ;  the  parts  are  united  by  the  extravafated  blood  alone, 
which  was  thrown  out  by  the  injury,  either  from  the  divided  vef- 
fels,*  or  in -confequence  of  inflammation,  without  a  Single  action 
taking  place,  even  in  the  part  itfelf,  except  the  clofmg,  or  inofcu- 
jation  -of  the  veiTels;  for  the  flowing  of  the  blood  is  to  be  confi- 
de* ed  as  entirely  mechanical.  Even  in  cafes  where  a  fmall  degree 
of  inflammation  comes  on,  it  is  merely  a  local  aftion,  and  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  the  conftitution  is  not  affected  by  it;  becaufe  it 
is  an  operation  to  which  the  powers  belonging  to  the  parts  them- 
Selves  are  fully  equal.  The  inflammation  may  produce  a  fmall  de- 
gree of  pain,  but  the  operation  of  union  gives  no  fenfation  of  any 
kind  whatever. 


(     I4i     ) 


CHAP.  II.  Of  INFLAMMATION  and  its  Consequences. 

Inflammation  of  any  part  is  accompanied  with  increafed 
heat,  fedriefs,  and  painful  tenfion.  For  the  remote  and  proximate 
caufes  of  inflammation,  together  with  the  treatment  of  internal 
inflammatory  difeafeSj  fee  Phlegmasia  in  our  firfb  volume. 
External  inflammation  is  commonly  divided  into  two  fpecies,  rh- 
phkgmonic^  and  erytbematic,  or  eryupdatous.  Or"  thefe  we  fh-iil 
{peak  in  due  time  but  muft  here  dwell  a  little  on  what  we  deem 
highly  important  as  an  introduction  to  every  part  of  chirurgical 
practice. 

The  celebrated  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hunter,  on  inflammation  and 
the  properties  of  the  blood,  claim  our  particular  attention.  In  his 
treatife  on  thofe  fubjecls,  after  a  few  paragraphs  explanatory  of 
te-ms,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  bloody  in 
which  however  he  certainly  has  been  very  fully  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Hewfon,  who  had  concluded  that  air  has  great  efficacy  in  caufing 
the  blood  to  coagulate,  that  cold  has  none,  and  reft  but  little.  As 
to  cold,  Mr.  Hunter  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  but  he  thinks  air  has 
no  more  effect  than  any  other  extraneous  body  in  contact  with  the 
blood  that  is  capable  of  malting  an  impreflion  upon  it.  tf  Reft,"  he 
obferves,  "  has  greater  influence  in  the  change  than  any  other 
circum fiance  whatever  •,  yet  it  is  not  reft,  conlidsred  ftmply,  but 
reft  under  certain  circumftances,  which  appears  to  pofTefs  fuch  a 
power  ;  for  motion  given  to  the  blood  out  oi  the  veiTels  will  not  of 
irfelf  prevent  its  coagulation  ;  nor  will  it  even  in  the  veiTels  them- 
felves,  if  ail  the  purpofes  of  motion  are  not  anfwered  by  it." 

On  this  part  it  will  not  be  neceflary  here  to  go  to  any  great 
length.  After  fome  important  dbfervatiorts,  Mr.  Hunter  thus 
concifcly  delivers  his  fentiments  :  wi  My  opinion  is,"  fays  he,  "  that 
the  blood  c  :agulates  from  an  impreflion ;  that  is,  its  fluidity  un- 
der fuch  circumftances  being  improper  or  no  longer  neceiTary,  it 
coagulates  to  anfwer  now  the  necelTary  purpofe  of  folidiry.  Thi$ 
power  fjems  to  be  influenced  in  a  way  in  fome  decree  fmilar  to 
mufcular  aclion,  though  probably  not  entirely  of  that  kind."  From 
thefe  expreffions,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  the  author 
has  fucceeded  in  his  attempt  to  investigate  the  caufe  of  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood.  We  confider  the  phrafe  ft'qnulm  of nccejfity,  to 
which  he  reforts,  a  phrafe  of  difficult  meaning,  to  fay  the  ieaft ; 
but  we  may  hope  that  future  eno^iirers  will  be  morefuccefsfiil.  The 
queftion  is  important  to  phvfiology;  and  thofe  who  attempt  to 
folve  it  fhould  have  in  view  the  late  experiments  on  milk,  a  fluid 
which  bears  no  fmall  analogy  to  blood. 

In  his  idea  that  the  coagulating  lymph  is  the  moft  efTential  part  of 
the  blood,  Mr.  Hunter  coincides  with  fome  preceding  phyilologifts 
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of  great  celebrity.  "  Reft,  or  flow  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
veiTels,"  fays  he,  'c  gives  a  difpofition  towards  the  feparation  of 
the  red  part,  as  well  as  when  it  is  extravafated ;  fince  the  blood  in 
the  veins  of  an  animal  acquires  a  difpofition  to  feparate  its  red  parts 
more  than  in  the  arteries,  efpecially  if  it  be  retarded  in  trie  veins: 
the  nearer,  therefore,  to  the  heart  in  the  veins,  the  greater  will  the 
difpofition  for  feparation  be;  though  it  does  not  feern  to  retard 
coagulation.  This  is  always  obfervable  in  bleeding  ;  for  if  we  tie 
up  an  arm,  and  do  not  bleed  it  immediately,  the  firft  blood  that 
flows  from  the  orifice,  or  that  which  has  ftagnated  for  fome  time 
in  the  veins,  will  fooneft  feparate  into  its  three  conftituent  parts  : 
this  circumltance  expofes  more  of  the  coagulating  lymph  at  the 
top,  which  is  fuppoied  by  the  ignorant  to  indicate  more  inflamma- 
tion, while  the  next  quantity  taken  fufpends  its  red  parts  in  the 
lymph,  and  gives  the  idea  that  the  firft  fmali  quantity  had  been  of 
iuch  fervice  at  the  time  of  its  flowing,  as  to  have  altered  for  the 
better  the  whole  mafs  of  blood." 

The  feci  ions  on  the  ferum  and  red  globules  of  the  blood  con- 
tain a  variety  of  facts  which  may  be  advantageoufly  compared, 
i.  with  me  facts  related  by  Mr.  Hewfon,  and  2.  with  the  later 
writers  on  the  effect  of  refpiration  on  the  blood.  The  author  fup- 
plies  many  obfervations  from  the  beft  of  all  poflible  fources — the 
living  human  body,  by  which  the  late  well-known  doctrines  may 
be  corrected  and  extended.  The  celebrated  theory  of  the  living 
principle  of  the  blood  muft  not  be  paiTed  over  without  notice,  though 
fomewhat  remote  from  the  immediate  fubject  of  the  prefent  fection. 

"  That  the  blood  has  life,"  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  "  is  an  opinion  I 
have  ftarted  for  above  thirty  years,  and  have  taught  it,  for  near 
twenty  of*  that  time,  in  my  lectures  ;  it  does  not,  therefore,  come 
out  at  prefent  as  a  new  doctrine ;  but  has  had  time  to  meet  with 
Qonfiderable  oppofkion,  and  alfo  acquire  its  advocates.  To  conceive 
that  blood  is  endowed  with  life,  while  circulating,  is  perhaps  car- 
rying the  imagination  as  far  as  it  well  can  go  ;  but  the  difficulty  arifes 
merely  from  its  being  fluid,  the  mind  not  being  accuftomed  to  the 
idea  of  a  living  fluid.  It  may  therefore  be  obfeure  at  firft,  and  it 
will  be  the  more  neceffary  that  1  (hould  be  pretty  full  'in  mv  account 
of  if  j  yet  the  illuftration  of  it  in  my  account  of  inflammation, 
will  perhaps  do  more  to  produce  conviction  than  any  ether  attempt, 
though"  ftrongly  fupported  by  facts.  It  is  to  me  fomewhat  aftonifli- 
ing,  that  this  idea  did  not  early  ftrilce  the  medical  enquirers,  confi- 
dering  the  ftrefs  which  they  have  laid  on  the  appearances  of  this 
fluid  in  difeafes;  fince  it  is  probably  more  expreffive  of  difeafe  than 
any  other  part  of  the  animal  economy:  and  yet  all  this,  according 
to  them,  muft  have  arifen  from — what  fhall  I  call  it? — a  dead  ani- 
mal fluid,  on  which  a  difeafe  in  the  folids  muft  have  had  fuch  an 
effect.     This,  I  think,  is  giving  too  much  to  the  folids,  and  too 
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little  to  the  fluids.  When  all  the  circumftances  attending  this  fluid 
are  fully  conlidered,  the  idea  that  it  has  life  within  itfclf,  may  not 
appear  fo  difficult  to  comprehend  ;  and  indeed,  when  once  con- 
ceived, L  do  not  fee  how  it  is  poffible  we  fhould  think  it  to  be 
other  wife  ;  when  we  confider  that  every  part  is^  formed  from  the 
blood,  that  we  grow  out  of  it,  and  if  it  has  not  life  previous  to 
this  operation,  it  muit  then  acquire  it  in  the  a£r.  of  forming  ;  for 
we  all  give  our  aflent  to  the  exigence  of  life  in  the  parts,  when 
once  formed.  Our  ideas  of  life  have  been  fo  much  connected  with 
organic  bodies,  and  principally  thofe  endowed  with  viable  action, 
that  it  requires  a  new  bend  to  the  mind,  to  make  it  conceive  that 
thefe  circumftances  are  not  inieparable.  It  is  within  thefe  fifty  years 
only,  that  the  callus  of  bones  has  been  allowed  to  be  alive*  ;  but  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  -fhow,  that  organization  and  life  do  not  depend 
in  the  lcaft  on  each  other  ;  that  organization  may  arife  out  of  liv- 
ing parts,  and  produce  action,  but  that  life  can  never  rife  out  of, 
or  depend  on,  organization.  An  organ  is  a  peculiar  conformation 
of  matter  (let  that  matter  be  what  it  may),  to  anfwer  fome  purpofe, 
the  operation  of  which  is  mechanical;  but,  mere  organization  can 
do  nothing  :  even  in  mechanics  it  muit  have  fomething  correfpond- 
ing  to  a  living  principle ;  namely,  fome  power.  I  had  long  fuf- 
pected  that  the  principle  of  life  was  not  wholly  confined  to  animals, 
or  animal  fubirances  endowed  with  vifible  organization  and  fpon- 
taneous  motion  :  1  conceived  that  the  fame  principle  exifted  in  ani- 
mal fubftanccs  devoid  of  apparent  organization  and  motion,  where 
there  exiftcd  fimply  the  power  of  preservation. 

U  I  was  led  to  this  notion  about  the  years  1755,  or  56,  when  I 
was  making  drawings  of  the  growth  of  the  chick,  in  the  procefs 
of  incubation.  I  then  obferved,  that  whenever  an  egg  was  hatched, 
the  yolk  (which  is  not  diminilhed  in  the  time  of  incubation)  was 
always  perfectly  fweet  to  the  very  laft  ;  and  that  part  of  the  albu- 
men, which  is  not  expended  on  the  growth  of  the  animal,  fome 
days  before  hatching,  was  alfo  fweet,  although  both  were  kept  in  a 
heat  of  1030  in  the  hen's  egg  for  three  weeks,  and  in  the  duck's 
Tor  four.  I  obferved,  however,  that  if  an  egg  did  not  hatch,  it 
became  putrid  in  nearly  the  fame  time  with  any  other  dead  animal 
matter;  an  eg^  therefore,  m\jft  have  the  power  of  felf  preferva- 
tion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fimple  principle  of  life.  To  deter- 
mine how  far  eggs  would  ifand  other  tefts,  to  prove  a  living  prin- 
ciple, I  made  the  following  experiments  f : 

"  Having  put  a  new-laid  egg  into  a  cold  about  o,  which  froze 

*  Dr.  Hunter  was  the  firft  who  fhowed  callus  to  be  endowed  with  the 
principle  of  life,  as  much  as  bone. 

f  Philof.  Tranfdft.  vol.  XLVIII.-part  i.  page  28,  9;  as  alfo  Mr.  Hunter's 
Obfervattons  on  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy,  j-age  106,  firil  edition. 
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it,  I  then  allowed  it  to  thaw;  from  this  proeefs  I  imagined  that  the 
preferring  powers  of  the  egg  night  be  deftroyed  *. 

"  I  next  put  this  egg  into  the  cold  n  ixrure,  and  with  it 
one  newly  laid;  the  difference  in  freezing  was  feven  minutes 
and  a  half;  the  frefh  ega  taking  fo  much  longer  time  rn 
freezing. 

"  A  new-laid  egg  was  put  into  a  cold  atrnofphere,  fluctuating 
between  170  and  150;  it  took,  above  half  an  hour«to  freeze  ;  but 
when  thawed,  and  put  into  an  atrnofphere  at  25 °,  viz.  nine  degrees 
warmer,  it  froze  in  half  the  time:  this  experiment  was  repeated 
feveral  times  with  nearly  the  fame  refult. 

u  To  determine  the  comparative  heat  between  a  living  and  a  dead 
egg,  and  alfo  to  determine  whether  a  living  egg  be  fubjecl  to  .he 
fame  laws  with  the  more  impet  feet  animals,  I  made  the  following 
e>  periments :  a  frefh  egg,  and  one  which  had  been  frozen  and 
thawed,  were  put  into  the  cold  mixture  at  15°;  the  thawed  one 
foon  came  down  to  32°  and  began  to  fwell  and  congeal;  the 
frefh  one  funk  firft  to  290  and  a  half,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes 
after  the  dead  one,  it  rofe  to  32  °,  and  began  to  fwell  and  freeze. 
The  refult  of  this  experiment  upon  the  frefh  egg,  was  fimilar  to 
what  was  obferved  in  the  like  experiments  upon  frogs,  eels,  fnails, 
&c.  where  life  allowed  the  heat  to  be  diminifhed  two  or  three  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point,  and  then  refilled  all  further  de- 
creafe ;  but  in  both,  the  powers  of  life  were  expended  by  this 
exertion,  and  then  the  parts  froze  like  any  other  dead  animal 
matter. 

f*  This  is  not  a  principle  peculiar  to  life,  but  is  common  in 
many  other  cafes  :  it  has  been  obferved  that  water  could  be  fo  cir- 
cumflanced  as  to  be  brought  below  the  freezing  point  without 
freezing;  but  juff.  as  it  began  to  freeze,  it  rofe  to  32?.  In  my 
experiments  on  the  heat  of  vegetables,  I  obferved  that  the  fap  of 
a  tree  would  freeze  at  320,  when  taken  out  of  the  veiTels  of  the 
tree;  but  I  found  the  tree  often  fo  low  as  150,  and  the  fap  not 
frozen. 

"  From  thefe  experiments,  it  appears  that  a  frefh  egg  has  the 
pow'eu  of  refilling  heat,  cold,  and  putrefaction,  in  a  degree  equal 
to  many  of  the  more  imperfect  animals,  which  exhibit  exactly  the 
fame  phenomena  under  the  fame  experiments ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  power  arifes  from  the  fame  piinciple  in  both. 
Similar  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  blood  :  after  a  portion 
of  blood  had  been  frozen,  and  then  thawed,  it  has  again  been  frozen 
with  a  fimilar  quantity  of  frefh  blood,  drawn  from  the  fame  per- 

*  However,  this  was  at  firft  not  fo  certain  ;  hut  the  refult  of  the  experiment 
proved  it  was  fo.  To  be  more  certain  of  killing  a  part  by  freezing,  it  fhould 
be  frozen  very/lowij;  for  fimple  freezing  dots  not  kilt. 
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fori,  2nd  that  which  had  undergone  this  procefs  froze  again  much 
fatter  than  the  fretti  blood*." 

As  all  thefe  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hunter  upon  the  freez- 
ing of  animals,  with  a  view  to  fee  whether  it  was  pofliblc  to  refrore 
the  actions  of  life  when  they  were  again  thawed,  were  made  upon 
whole  animals ;  and  as  he  never  law  life  return  by  thawing,  he 
endeavoured  next,  to  afcertain  how  far  parts  were,  in  this  rcfyzCt, 
iimilar  to  the  whole  ;  efpecially  fince  it  was  afTerteu,  and  with  forne 
authority,  that  parts  ofa  man  may  be  frozen  and  may  afterwards  reco,- 
ver.  For  this  purpofc  he  made  feveral  experiments  upon  animals,  of 
the  fame  order  with  the  human  fubject.  The  refult  of  thefe  will 
appear  in  our  fubfequcnt  extracts. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  in  the  fame  manner,  on 
living  mufcles,  to  fse  how  far  the  contractions  of  living  mufcles, 
after  having  been  frozen,  correspond  with  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood. 

44  A  mufcle,  removed  from  a  frog's  leg,  with  a  portion  of  it's 
tendon,  was  immediately  placed  between  two  pieces  of  lead,  and 
expoled  to  a  cold  about  ten  degrees  below  o.  In  five  minutes 
it  was  taken  out,  when  it  was  quite  hard  and  white  ;  on  being  gra- 
dually thawed,  it  became  fhorter,  and  thicker,  than  while  frozen  ; 
but  on  being  irritated  did  not  contract ;  yet  if  at  all  elongated  by 
force,  it  contracted  again,  and  the  tendinous  expanfion  covering 
the  mufcle  was  thrown  into  wrinkles :  when  the  ftimulus  of  death 
took  place,  it  became  ftill  fhorter. 

"  From  a  ftraight  mufcle  in  a  bullock's  neck,  a  portion,  three 
inches  in  length,  was  taken  out  immediately  after  the  animal  had 
been  knocked  down,  and  was  expofed  between  two  pieces  of  lead, 
to  a  cold  below  O,  for  fourteen  minutes;  at  the  end  of  this  time  it 
was  found  to  be  frozen  exceedingly  hard,  was  become  white,  and 
was  now  only  two  inches  long  :  it  was  thawed  gradually,  and  in 
about  fix  hours  after  thawing,  it  contracted  fo  as  only  to  mea- 
fure  one  inch  in  length;  but  irritation  did  not  produce  any  fen- 
fible  motion  m  the  fibres.  Here  then  were  the  juices  of  mufcles 
frozen,  fo  as  to  prevent  all  power  of  corttracxroh  in  their  fibres, 
without  deftroying  their  life;  for  when  thawed,  they  fhowed 
the  fame  life  which  they  had  before  :  this  is  exactly  iimilar 
to  the  freezing  of  blood  too  faff  for  its  coagulation  ;  which,  when 
thawed,  does  afterwards  coagulate,  as  it  depends  in  each  on  the 
life  of  the  part  not  being  deitroyed.  I  took'  notice  in  the  hiftofy 
of  the  coagulation  of  the  lymph,  that  heat  of  120  degrees  excited 
this  action  in  that  fluid  :  to  fee  how  far  mufcular  contraction  was 
fimilar  in  this  refpect,  I  made  the  following  experiment  f  : 

*  Vide  Corrie's  work  on  the  Vitality  of  the  Blood,  pa?e  44. 
f  VidePhilof.  Tranf.  vol.  LXV.  page  412.  Paper  on  Drowning;  affoj  Ob- 
servations'on  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy,  by  Mr.  Himur. 
VOL.  III.  L 
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<f  As  foon  as  the  fkin  could  be  removed  from  a  fheep  that  was 
newly  killed,  a  fquare  piece  of  mufcle  was  cut  off,  which  was 
afterwards  divided  into  three  pieces,  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres : 
each  piece  was  put  into  a  bafon  of  water;  the  water  in  each  bafon 
being  of  different  temperatures,  viz.  one  1250,  about  27  degrees 
warmer  than  the  animal;  another  98°,  the  heat  of  the  animal; 
and  the  third  550,  about  43  degrees  colder  than  the  animal.  The 
mufcle  in  the  water  heated  to  1250,  contracted  directly,  fo  as  to  be 
half  an  inch  fhorter  than  the  other  two,  and  was  hard  and  ftiff.  The 
mufcle  in  the  water  heated  to  980,  after  fix  minutes,  began  to  con- 
tract and  grow  (tiff:  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  it  was  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  as  fhort  and  as  hard  as  the  above.  The  mufcle 
in  the  water  heated  to  550,  after  fifteen  minutes,  bey;an  to  morten 
and  grow  hard  :  after  twenty  minutes  it  was  nearly  as  fhort  and  as 
hard,  as  that  in  the  water  heated  to  9 8°.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  were  all  found  to  be  of  the  fame  length  and 
fliffnefs. 

"  Here  is  alfo  a  fimilarity  in  the  excitements  of  coagulation  in 
the  blood,  and  of  contraction  in  mufcles,  both  apparently  depending 
on  the  fame  principle,  namely,  their  life. 

il  If  it  mould  ftili  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  body  in  a  fluid 
{late,  whofe  parts  are  in  conftant  motion  upon  one  another,  always 
fhifting  their  fituation   with   refpecl  to  themfelves  and  the  body, 
and  which  may  lofe  a  portion  without  affecting  itfelf  or  the  body, 
can  poffibly  be  alive;  let  us  fee  if  it  is  alfo  difficult  to  conceive  that 
a  body  may  be  fo  compounded,  as  to  make  a  perfect  whole  of  itfelf, 
having  no  parts  diffimilar,  and  having  the  fame  properties  in  a 
fmall  quantity,  as  in  a  great.     Under  thofe  circumftances,  the  re- 
moving a  portion  is  not  taking   away  the  conftituent  part,  upon 
which  the  whole  depends,  or  by  which  it  is  made  a 'whole,  but  is 
only  taking  away  a  portion  of  the  whole;  the  remaining  portion 
being  equal  in  quality  to  the  whole,  and  in  this  refpecl:  is  fimilar 
to  the  reducing  a  whole  of  any  thing.     This  might  be  perfectly  il- 
Jufrrated  without  fl  raining  the  imagination,  by  confidering  the  opera-* 
tion  of  union  by  the  firfr.  intention.     Union,  by  the  firft  intention, 
is  an  immediate  fympathetic  harmony  between  divided  parts,  when 
brought  fimply  into  contact,  which   I  call  contiguous  fympathy. 
In  this  cafe,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  very  fame  parts  mould  op- 
pofe  each  other,  elfe  harmony,  and  confequently  union,  could  ne- 
ver  take  place ;  it  is  fimply  necelTary  that  the  two  parts  be  alive, 
and  they  might  be  fhifted  from  one  fort  of  living  creature  to  an- 
other for  ever,  without  any  injury  to  either,  or  without  exciting 
irritation ;  and  the  whole  would  ftill  be  as  perfect  as   ever.     Nei- 
ther can  the  motion  of  one  living  part  upon  another  affect  the  body, 
becaufe  ajl  its  parts  are  fimilar,  and  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
It  is  exactly  the  fame  with  the  blood,  fpr  neither  its  motion  on  it- 
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fclfj  nor  its  motion  on  the  body,  can  either  afFect  it  or  the  bodv» 
fence  all  the  parts  are  fimilar  among  themfelves.  This  is  the  cafe 
with  all  matter,  where  the  property  does  not  depend  upon  ftru&ure 
or  configuration,  but  upon  the  compound  ;  for  water  is  ftill  water, 
whether  its  parts  are  moving  on  each  other,  or  at  reft  :  and  a  fmall 
portion  has  the  fame  property  with  the  whole,  and  is  in  faci  a 
(mailer  whole.  One  of  the  great  proofs  that  the  blood  .pofleflcs 
life,  depends  on  the  circumftances  affecSiing  its  coagulation  ;  arid, 
at  prefent,  we  are  only  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  thefe 
are  founded,  which  it  will  be  in  fome  degree  necefiary  to  recapitu- 
late j  but,  perhaps,  the  ftrongeft  conviction  on  the  mind  will  arife 
from  the  application  of  this  principle  to  difeafes,  efpecially  inflam- 
mation. While  the  blood  is  circulating,  it  is  fubjecSl  to  certain 
Jaws  to  which  it  is  not  fubje£f.  when  not  circulating.  It  has  the 
power  of  preferving  its  fluidity,  which  was  taken  notice  of  when 
treating  of  its  coagulation;  or,  in  other  words,  the  living  princi- 
ple in  the  body  has  the  power  of  preferving  it  in  this  ftate.  This 
is  not  produced  by  motion  alone,  for  in  the  colder  animals,  when 
almoft  in  a  ftate  of  death  during  the  winter,  when  their  blood  is 
moving  with  extreme  fiownefs,  and  would  appear  to  preferve  (im- 
ply animal  life  through  the  whole  body,  and  keep  up  that  depen- 
dence which  exifts  between  the  blood,  and  the  body  already  formed, 
the  blood  does  not  coagulate  to  accomplifh  thefe  purpofes.  If  the 
blood  had  not  the  living  principle,  it  would  be,  in  refpecl:  of  the 
body,  as  an  extraneous  fubftance.  Blood  is  not  only  alive  itfelf, 
but  is  the  fupport  of  life  in  every  part  of  the  body ;  for  mortifica- 
tion immediately  follows,  when  the  circulation  is  cut  ofF  from  any 
part,  which  is  no  more  than  death  taking  place  in  the  part,  from 
the  want  of  the  fucceilive  changes  of  frefh  blood.  ,  This  (hows, 
that  no  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  confideied  as  a  complete  living 
fubftance,  producing  and  continuing  mere  life,  without  the  blood : 
fo  that  blood  makes  one  part  of  the  compound  ;  without  which  life 
would  neither  begin  nor  be  continued.  This  circumftance,  on  its 
nrft  appearance  would  feem  a  little  extraordinary,  when  wf  confi- 
der  that  a  part,  or  the  whole,  are  completely  formed  in  themfelves, 
and  have  their  nerves  going  to  them,  which  are  fuppofed  to  give 
animal  life  ;  yet  that  perfect  living  part,  or  whole,  {hall  die  in  a 
little  time,  by  fimply  preventing  the  blood  from  moving  through 
the  veflels  :  under  this  idea,  it  is  not  clear  to  me,  whether  the  blood 
dies  fooner  without  the  body,  or  the  body  without  the  blood.  Life 
then  is  preferved  by  the  compound  of  the  two,  and  an  animal  is 
not  perfect  without  the  blood  :  but  this  alone  is  not  fumcient,  for 
the  blood  itfelf  muft  be  kept  alive  ;  becaufe,  while  it  is  fupporting 
life  in  the  folids,  it  is  either  lofing  its  own,  or  is  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  fupporting  that  of  the  body.  To  acconjplifh  all  this  it  muft 
have  motionr  and  that  in  a  circle,  as  it  is  a  continuance  of  the  &me 
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blood  which  circulates,  in  which  circle  it  is  in  one  view  fuperfatu* 
rated,  as  it  were,  with  living  powers,  and  in  another  is  deficient, 
having  parted  with  them  while  it  vifited  trie  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Lire  is,  in  fome  degree,  in  proportion  to  this  motion,  either 
ftronger,  or  weaker;  (o  that  the  blood  maybe  reckoned,  in  fome 
degree,  a  firft  moving  power-,  and  not  only  is  the  blood  alive  in 
itfeif,  but  feems  to  carry  life  every- where  ;  however,  it  is  not 
jimply  the  motion,. but  it  is  that  which  arifes  out  of,  or  in  confe- 
rence of,  the  motion.  Here  then  would  appear  to  be  three  parts, 
viz.  body,  blood,  and  motion  j  which  latter  preferves  the  living 
union  between  the  other  two,  or  the  life  in  both.  Thefe  three 
make  up  a  complete  body?  out  of  which  arifes  a  principle  of  {elf- 
motion  ;  a  motion  totally  fpent  upon  the  machine,  or  which  may 
be  faid  to  move  in  a  circle  for  the  fupport  of  the  whoje  :  for  the 
body  dies  without  the  motion  of  the  blood  upon  it ;  and  the  blood 
dies  without  the  motion  of  the  body  upon  it ;  perhaps  pretty  nearly 
in  equal  times. 

u  .So  far,  I  have  confidered  the  blood  when  compounded  with 
the  body  and  motion,  in  which  we  find  it  preferves  its  fluidity,  and 
continues  life  in  the  body  ;  but  fluidity  is  only  neceflary  for  its  mo- 
tion to  convey  life,  and  the  continuance  of  life  is,  probably,  owing 
its  being  coagulated,  and  becoming  a  folid  ;  or,  at  leaft,  the  fupport 
of  the  body  is  owing  to  this  caufe.  For  this,  however,  it  requires 
reft,  either  by  extravaiation,  or  by  being  retained  in  the  veilels  till 
the  utility  of  circulating  is  loft;  or  till  it  can  anfwer  fome  good 
purpofe  by  its  coagulation,  as  in  mortification.  Under  any  of  thefe 
circumftances  it  becomes  a  foiid  body  ;  for  the  moment  it  is  at  reft, 
it  begins  to  form  itfeif  into  a  folid,  and  chances  into  this  or  that 
particular  kind  of  fubftance,  according  to  the  flimulus  of  the  fur- 
rounding  parts  which  excites  this  coagulum  to  action,  and  makes 
it  form  within  itfeif,  blood,  veffels,  nerves,  &c. 

C;  The  coagulation  is  the  firft  ftep  towards  its  utility  in  the 
constitution,  and  this  arifes  from  its  living  principle;  for  if  that 
principle  be  dcitroyed.  it  does  not  coagulate  at  all,  that  is  naturally > 
for  I  do  not  here  fpeak  of  any  chemical  coagulation." 

The  ingenious  author  next  endeavours  to  prove  "that  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  coagulating  lymph  bears  fome  analogy  to  the  actions 
of  mufcles,  which  wc  know  to  depend  upon  life;'7  and  which,  he 
fays,,  affords  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  this 
principle.  For  though  the  action  of  coagulation  itfeif  be  not  fimi- 
lar  to  the  actions  of  mufcles;  yet,  from  their  being  governed  by 
the  fame  laws,  he  with  fu Micient  reafon  concludes,  that  the  firft 
principle  is  the  fame  in  both. 

As  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  appears  to  be  that  procefs  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  action  of  life  in  the  folids,  he  examines 
this  property  a  little  further,  to  fee  if  this  power  of  coagulation  can 
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be  deftroyed  ;  and  if  fo,  whether,  by  the  fame  means,  life  is  deftroyed 
in  the  folids  ;  the  phenomena  being  nearly  the  fame  in  both. 

"  Animals  killed  by  lightning,  and  alfo  by  electricity,  have  not 
their  mufcles  contracted  :  this  arifea  from  death  being  .inftanta- 
neoufly  produced  in  the  mufcles,  which  therefore  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  any  ftimulus,  nor  confequently  by  the  ftimulus  of  death. 
In  fuch  cafes  the  blood  does  not  coagulate.  Animals  who  are  run 
very  hard,  and  killed  in  fuch  a  ftate,  or  what  produces  Mill  a  greater 
effect,  are  run  to  death,  have  neither  their  mufcles  contracted,  nor 
their  blood  coagulated;  and  in  both  refpects  the  effect  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  caufe.  This  is  the  reafon  why  hunted  animals  are 
commonly  more  tender  than  thofe  tha*:  are  (hot. 

"  In  many  kinds  of  death,  we.  find  that  the  mufcles  neither  con- 
tract, nor  does  the  blood  coagulate.  In  fome  cafes  the  mufcles  will 
contract  while  the  blood  continues  fluid  ;  in  fome  the  contrary  hap- 
pens ;  and  in  others  the  blood  will  only  coagulate  to  the  confidence 
of  cream. 

"  Blows  on  the  ftomach  kill  immediately,  and  the  mufcles  do  not 
contract,  nor  does  the  blood  coagulate.  Such  deaths  as  prevent 
the  contraction  of  the  mufcles,  or  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
are,  I  believe,  always  fudden.  Death  from  fudden  gufts  of  paflion 
is  of  this  kind ;  and  in  all  thefe  cafes  the  body  foon  putrifies  after 
death.  In  many  difeafes,  if  accurately  attended  to,  we  find  this 
correfpondence  between  mufcles  and  blood ;  for  where  there  is 
ftrong  action  going  on,  the  mufcles  contract  -  flrongly  after  death, 
and  the  blood  coagulates  ftrongly." 

The  proper  deduction  from  all  thefe  facts,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  is 
perfectly  eafy. 

"  This  living  principle  in  the  hkod"  fays  he,  Cl  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  ihow  to  be  fimilar  in  its  effects  to  the  living  principle  in 
the  folids,  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  fame  matter  which  belongs  to 
the  other,  and  is  the  materia  vitae  diffufa,  of  which  every  part  of  an 
animal  has  its  portion  *  :  it  is,  as  it  were,  diffufed  through  the  whole 
folids  and  fluids,  making  a  neceffary  conftituent  part  of  them,  and 
forming  with  them  a  perfect  whole  ;  giving  to  both  the  power  of 
prefervation,  the  fufceptibility  of  impreflion  ;  and,  from  their  con- 
struction, giving  them  confequent  reciprocal  action.  This  is  the 
matter  which  principally  compofes  the  brain  ;  and  where  there  is  a 
brain,  there  muft  necefiarily  be  parts  to  connect  it  with  the  reft  of, 
the  body,  which  are  the  nerves  ;  and  as  the  ufe  of  the  nerves  is  to 
continue,  and  therefore  convey  the  imprelEon  or  action  of  the  one 

*  Mr.  Hunter  fuppofes  that  fomething  fimilar  to  the  materials  of  the  brain 
is  diffufed  through  the  body,  and  even  contained  in  the  bl  od  ;  between,  this 
and  the  brain  a  communication  is  kept  up  by  the  nerves.  He  therefore  adopts 
verms  explanatory  of  this  theory;  calling  the  brain,  the  mafoiu  njiia  co.i/h- 
vatay  the  nerves,  the  chords  internuncio  j  and  that  diffufed  through  the  bodv, 
the  viattriu  vita  diffufa. 
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to  the  other,  thefe  parts  of  communication  mud  necefTarily  be  of 
the  fame  matter  ;  for  any  other  matter  could  not  continue  the  fame 
action. 

u  From  this  it  may  be  underwood,  that  nothing  material  is  con- 
veyed from  the  brain,  by  the  nerves  ;  nor  vice  verfa,  from  the  body 
to  the  brain  :  for  if  that  was  exactly  the  cafe,  it  would  not  be  ne- 
ceifary  for  the  nerves  to  be  of  the  fame  materials  with  the  brain ; 
but  as  we  find  the  nerves  of  the  fame  materials,  it  is  a  prefumptive 
proof,  that  they  only  continue  the  fame  action  which  they  receive 
at  either  end. 

*'  The   blood   has   as   much   the    materia  vitae   as   the   folids, 
which    keeps    up    that   harmony   between   them ;    and   as   every 
part  endued  with  this  principle  has  a  fympathetic  affection  upon 
fimple  contact,  fo  as  to  affect  each  other   (which  I  have  called 
contiguous   iympathy),  fo   the  blood,  and  the   body,   are  capable 
of  affecting,  and  being  affected,  by  each  other;  which  accounts 
for  that  reciprocal  influence  which  each  has  on  the  other.     The 
blood    being  evidently  compofed  of  the  fame  materials  with  the 
body,    being    endued  with    the   fame    living    powers,    but,  from 
its  unfettled  ftate,  having  no  communication  with   the  brain,  is 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  the  materia  vitae  making  part  of 
the  compofition  of  the  body,  independent  of  the  nerves  ;  and  is 
fimilar,  in  this  refpect,  to  thofe  inferior  orders  of  animals  that  have 
no  nerves,  where  every  other  principle  of  the  animal  is  diffufed 
through  the  whole.    This  opinion  cannot  be  proved  by  experiment; 
but  I  think  daily  experience  (hows  us,  that  the  living  principle  in 
the  body  acts  exactly  upon  the  fame   principle  with   the  brain. 
Every  part  of  the  body  is  fufceptible  of  imprefiion  ;  and  the  materia 
vitas,  of  every  part,  is  thrown  into  action;  which,  if  continued  to 
the  brain,  produces  fenfation ;  but  it  may  only  be  fuch  as  to  throw 
the  part  of  impreilion  into  fuch  actions  as  it  is  capable  of,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  imprefiion  ;  fo  does  the  brain  or   mind.     The 
body  lofes  impreilion  by  habit;  fo  does  the  brain:  it  continues  ac- 
tion from  habit ;  fo   does   the  brain.     The  bod)7,  or  parts  of  the 
body,  have  a  recollection  of  former  impreflions,  when  impreffed 
anew  ;  fo  has  the  brain  ;    but  they  have   not  fpontaneous  memory 
as  tl\e  brain  has,  becaufe  the  brain  is  a  complete  whole  of  itfelf, 
and  therefore  its  actions  are  complete  in  themfelves.     The  materia 
vitae  of  the  body  being  diffufed,  makes  part  of  the  body  in  which 
it  exifts  and  acts  for  this  part,  probably  for  this  part  alone.     The 
whole,  taken  together,  hardly  makes  a  whole,  fo  as  to  conflitute 
what  might  be  called  an  organ  ;  the  action  of  which  is  always  for 
fome  other  purpofe  than  itfelf :   but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with   the 
brain.     The  brain  is  a  mafs  of  this   matter,  not  diffufed  through 
any  thing,  for  the  purpofe  of  that  thing,  but  conftituting  an  organ 
in  itfelf,  the  actions  of  which  are  for  other  purpofes,  viz.  receivings 
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by  means  of  the  nerves,  the  vaft  variety  of  actions  In  the  difTufed 
materia  vitas,  which  arife  from  impreffion  and  habit,  combining 
thefe  and  diftingulfhing  from  what  part  they  come.  The  whole 
of  thefe  actions  form  the  mind;  and,  according  to  the  refult,  im- 
prefs  more  or  lcfs  of  the  materia  vitas  of  the  body  in  return,  pro- 
ducing in  (uch  parts  confequent  actions.  The  brain  then  depends 
upon  the  body  for  its  impreffion,  which  is  fenfation  j  and  fhe  con* 
fequent  action  is  that  of  the  mind  :  and  the  body  depends  upon  the 
conlequence  of  this  intelligence,  or  effect  of  this  mind,  called  the 
Will,  to  imprefs  it  to  action  ;  but  fuch  are  not  fpent  upon  itfelf,  but* 
are  for  other  purpofes,  and  are  called  voluntary. 

<c  But  mere  compofition  of  matter  does  not  give  life;  for  the 
dead  body  has  all  the  compofition  it  ever  had  :  life  is  a  property  we 
do  not  underftand :  we  can  only  fee  the  neceflary  leading  fteps 
towards  it." 

Amongft  the  unconnected  experiments  on  the  human  blood,  we 
have  the  following  very  finking  ones. 

In  order  to  difcover  whether  the  difpofition  of  the  blood  to  putrify 
was  greater  in  old  than  in  young  perfons,  fome  blood  was  drawn 
from  a  woman  twenty  years  of  age.  The  furface  of  this,  after 
coagulation,  was  covered  with  an  inflammatory  cruft.  Some  blood 
was  taken  from  a  woman,  aged  fixty,  when  the  craffamentum  was 
alfo  covered  with  an  inflammatory  cruft. 

"  The  blood  from  the  old  woman  putrified  in  two  days.  That 
from  the  young  woman  kept  quite  fweet  till  the  fifth  day,  when  it 
began  to  fmell  difagreeably ;  in  this  ftate  it  continued  two  days 
more,  and  then  emitted  the  common  odour  of  putrid  blood. 

c'  Several  experiments  were  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer, 
of  a  fimilar  nature  with  the  lad,  in  all  which  it  appeared  that  the 
blood  from  the  young  people  kept  longer  fweet  than  that  which 
was  taken  from  the  old. 

"  Jn  October,  17  90,  when  the  weather  was  cold,  fome  blood 
was  taken  from  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  feventy-rive  years  of 
age,  and  the  other  eighty-three,  about  fix  ounces  from  each.  The 
blood  in  each  kept  f*veet  till  the  fifth  day  ;  but,  on  the  fixth,  both 
quantities  fmelt  equally  putrid,  which  uniformity  accords  with  the 
above  experiment.,, 

In  order  to  fee  if  recent  blood  or  coagulated  blood  loft  their  heat 
fooneft  : 

"  Four  ounces  of  blood,  after  coagulation,  was  heated  till  it 
raifed  the  mercury  of  a  thermometer,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
cpagulum,  to  the  98th  degree.  The  thermometer  was  put  into  a 
fimilar  quantity  of  blood,  immediately  after  it  was  taken  from  the 
vein,  and  the  mercury  ftood  at  cp°.  Thefe  were  placed  by  each 
other,  and  the  thermometer  put  alternately  into  each,  to  obferve 
how  they  parted  with  their  heat. 
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Coagulated  blood    ------     98° 

Ditto,  after  two  minutes  -  970 

Ditto,  after  four  minutes  more  -         -         "93 

Ditto,  after  two  ditto  more      -  920 

Ditto,  after  two  ditto  more      -         -         -         -     91 

R-.-oent  blood           -         -         -          -  -     90° 

Ditto,  after  two  minutes           -  890 

Ditto,  after  four  minutes  more          -  88° 

Ditto,  after  two  ditto  more  coagulated  -         -     870 

Ditto,  after  two  ditto  more     -  86° 

u  This  experiment  was  not  accurately  made,  for  the  two  bloods 
fhould  have  been  of  the  fame  temperature,  becaufe  the  warmer  any- 
body is,  the  falter  it  will  lofe  its  heat  to  any  neighbouring  colder 
body ;'.'  yet  Mr.  Hunter  believes  that  the  coagulated  blood  loft  its 
heat  falter  than  the  fluid  blood. 

Of  extraneous  matter  in  the  blood,  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that 

"  Whatever  is  duTolved  in  the  blood  mull  be  only  difTufed 
through  it,  not  chemically  combined  with  it,  othenvife  the  nature 
of  the  blood  itfeif  would  be  altered,  and  the  effe£t  of  medicine  de- 
ftroyed.  The  blood  can  receive  and  retain  extraneous  matter, 
capable  of  deftroying  the  folids,  by  ftimulj&ting  to  action  fo  as  to 
deihoy  them, 

"  Extraneous  matter  in  the  blood  is  capable  of  altering  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  folids  in  thofe  who  work  in  lead,  as  is 
evident  in  the  following  cafe : 

u  Morgan,  a  houfe-painter,  wrho  had  been  paralytic  in  his  hands 
and  legs  for  a  confiderable  time,  was  thrown  down,  and  had  his 
thigh-hone  broken  juft  below  the  little  trochanter.  .The  upper  end 
of  the  inferior  portion  had  palled  over  the  outfide  of  the  other,  and 
moved  with  the  knee,  fo  that  the  end  of  the  lower  bone  was  taken 
for  the  great  trochanter;  but  I  difcovered  the  fracture  by  extending 
the  leg,  and  got  the  portions  of  bone  in  their  places,  and  bound  up 
the  limb  with  a  roller.  It  went  on  well  for  near  a  fortnight, 
only  his  hands  hvelling  at  times,  which  gave  way  to  fomentations ; 
.in  the  third  week,  he  ^rew  very  ill,  became  low,  had  a  kind  of 
lethavgy,  a  great  deal  of  blood  came  out  of  his  mouth,  he  funk 
ilill  lower,  and  died  about  three  weeks  after  the  accident. 

u  On  examining  the  body  after  death,  the  mufcles,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  arms,  had  loft  their  natural  colour  ■  but  inftead  of  be- 
ing ligamentous  and  femitranfparent,  as  happens  in  common  para- 
lyiis,  they  were  opaque,  refembling  exactly,  in  appearance,  parts 
.  fteepcd  in  a  folution  of  Goulard's  extract.  From  this  cafe  it  appears 
the  lead  had  been  evidently  carried  along  with  the  blood,  even  into 
the  mufcles  themiclves. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Hunter  employed  in  a  difquifition  concerning 
the  powers  of  the  vafcular  fyftem,  He  endeavours  to  iliew  that  there 
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Is  In  vefTels  a  power  of  mufcular  contraction,  and  that  elafticity 
is,  befides,  necefTary  to  their  function.  His  preliminary  remarks, 
though  not  fr-cc  from  obfcurity,  nor,  perhaps,  a  little  confufion  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  ideas,  are  highly  worthy  of  attention. 
The  fecund  circum fiance,  indeed,  depends  on  the  enunciation  of 
proportions  withouc  the  particular  facts  on  which  they  r. -it. 

"  Mufcular  contraction,"  the  author  obferves,  "  has  been  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  arife  from  fome  impreffion,  which  is  commonly 
called,  a  ftimulus;  I  doubt,  however;"  fays  he^  'c  of  an  impreffiori 
being  always  necefTary;  and  I  believe  that  in  many  cafes  the  cefTa- 
tion  of  an  accuftomed  impulfe  may  become  the  caufe  of  contraction 
inamufcle.  The  fphindter  iridis  of  the  eye  contracts  when  there 
is  too  much  light;  but  the  radii  contract  when  there  is  little  or  no 
light.  I  can  even  conceive  that  a  cefTation  of  action  requires  its 
ftimulus  to  produce  it,  which  may  be  called,  the  ftimulus  of  cefTa- 
tion." 

It  has  been  judicioufly  obferved,  however,  by  the  reviewers  of 
Mr.  Hunter's  work,  that  before  the  point  can  be  determined,  it 
will  be  necefTary  to  take  into  account  the  tranfition  of  automatic 
into  voluntary  motions,  and  the  power  of  habit.  We  think  With 
them,  that  "  the  dependency  or  independency  of  'contraction  on 
irritation,  or  impreffion,  can  only  be  clearly  underftood  by  tracing 
the  motions  of  any  mufcle  ab  origine,'* 

In  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  chapter,  many  of  thofe  queftions 
which  occur  in  elementary  treatifes  of  phyfiology  concerning  the 
capacity  and  power  of  the  heart,  and  the  frructure  and  function  of 
the  vafcuiar  fyftem,  are  very  elaborately  difcufTed  ;  but  much  too 
copioufly  for  extraction.  We  fhall  however  felect  fuch  parts  as 
are  moft  immediately  interesting. 

"  The  mixed  kind  of  contraction,"  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  "  is  moft 
to  our  prefent  purpose,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  though  it  has  been  nV 
general  fuppoftd  to  be  of  one  kind  only,  and  that  belonging  folely 
to  the  mufcles  of  refpiration,  as  being  in  them  the  moft  confpi- 
cuous.  But,  in  fact,  we  find  another  mode  of  involuntary  actions 
in  other  mufcles  of  the  body,  where  it  anfwers  very  ufeful  purpofes. 
In  thefe  the  involuntary  contraction  may  be  reckoned  the  natural 
ftate  ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  permanent  contraction,  thefe  mufcles  only 
relaxing  occafionally,  by  which  means  parts  are  iuftained  or  fup- 
ported  :  the  voluntary  contraction  of  fuch  mufcles  is  alfo  only  occa- 
iional.  All  fphindter  mufcles  in  fome  degree  partake  of  this  power, 
and  therefore  fhould  be  called  mufcles  with  power  of  occafional 
relaxation.  For  although  many  circular  mufcles  may  not  have 
thefe  mixed  contractions,  as  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  ;  yet  that 
mufcle  has  a  difpofition'to  contract  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Its  relaxation 
is  to  be  reckoned  of  the  active  kind,  which  may  be  called  the  re- 
laxation of  wacchfulnefs,  and  it  is  when  tired  of  this  fpecies  of  action 
that  it  contracts  5    which,  on   the  contrary,  may  be  called,  the 
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contraction  of  fleep:  or  it  may  be  confidered  as  an  elongator  muf- 
cle  to  the  levator  palpebrae,  with  a  difpofition  to  remain  relaxed 
while  that  mufcle  is  contracted ;  but  contracting  when  the  elevator 
is  tired.  The  natural  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  mufcle  is  in- 
voluntary ;  the  relaxation,  both  natural  and  occafional,  is  involun- 
tary ;  but  it  has  likewife  a  voluntary  contraction  and  relaxation* 
which  can  be  made  to  exceed  the  involuntary,  refembling  what  is 
inherent  in  all  the  fph meters. 

c<  Sphincter  mufcles,  as  thofe  of  the  anus  and  urethra,  and  pro- 
bably the  expuifatores  feminis,  and  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  have 
both  a  voluntary  and  involuntary  contraction.  In  the  fphincters 
of  the  anus  and  urethra  this  is  evident ;  and  the  involuntary  con- 
traction in  thefe  mufcles  I  have  called  fphinctoric.  The  fphincler 
ani  poffefies  it  to  a  degree  juft  fufficient  to  refill:  the  prefiure  of  the 
air  and  faeces,  while  the  parts  above  are  inactive,  preventing  the 
efcape  of  thefe,  till  they  give  the  ftimulus  for  expulfion,  and  then 
an  involuntary  relaxation  naturally  takes  place,  fimilar  to  what 
happens  in  mufcular  canals. 

u  The  fphinctoric  contraction  refembles,  in  its  effects,  that  pro- 
duced by  elaftic  ligaments  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  adtion 
may  be  called  contractile  elafticity,  as  bringing  back  the  parts  to  a 
certain  ncceffary  ftate  and  retaining  them  there.  But  elafticity 
would  not  here  have  anfwered  all  the  purpofes,  fince,  as  it  has  no 
relaxing  power,  more  force  would  have  been  required  to  overcome 
its  refinance  in  the  expulfion  of  the  feces  than  the  gut  above  could 
have  been  able  to  exert.  But  the  fuftaining  power  being  mufcular 
contraction,  a  relaxation  or  cefTation  of  that  contraction  during  the 
time  of  expulfion,  leaves  nothing  for  the  faeces  to  do;  but,  by 
means  of  the  action  above,  fimply  to  dilate  the  relaxed  parts.  There 
is  likewife  in  thefe  mufcles  a  (till  further  power  of  contraction, 
which  is  produced  by  the  will,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  on 
particular  occafions  greater  force  than  what  is  commonly  neceffary. 
The  voluntary  action  of  thefe  mufcles  is,  therefore,  we  find  more 
powerful  than  the  involuntary ;  but  upon  the  whole  I  think  we 
have  rcafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  involuntary  mufcles  are  much 
Stronger  than  the  voluntary.  Can  we  believe  that  fo  thin  a  mufcle  as 
the  colon  of  a  horfe  could  fqueeze  out  its  contents,  confining  of  a 
column  of  dung  about  eight  inches  diameter,  if  thofe  involuntary  muf- 
cles had-no  more  ftrength  than  the  mufcles  of  an  extremity  ?  When 
we  fee  the  bladder  of  urine  throwing  out  its  contents,  through  a 
large  tube,  to  a  diftance  perhaps  two  yards  beyond  its  extreme  end, 
we  muft  fuppofe  a  much  greater  force  exerted  than  could  belong 
to  any  fuch  quantity  of  voluntary  mufcle.  For  I  believe  that  by 
grafping  the  bladder  with  both  hands  we  could  not  make  the  water 
flow  out  to  an  equal  diitance.  It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  the 
power  of  involuntary  contraction  commonly  remains  longer  than 
that  of  the  voluntary!  though  I  believe  not  in  all  inftances ;  which 
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difference  produces  a  greater  variety  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  Thus  the  mufcular  action  of  the  arteries  is  longer  retained 
than  that  of  the  heart. 

c<  Elafticity  is  a  property  of  matter  (whether  animal  or  not) 
which  renders  it  capable  of  reftoring  itfelf  to  its  natural  pofition, 
after  having  been  acted  upon  by  fome  mechanical  power,  but  hav- 
ing no  power  of  action  arifmg  out  of  itfclf1;  this  is  exactly  the 
reverfe  of  mufcular  confcradtion.  Mufcles,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  have  the  power  of  contraction  and  of  ceffation,  which 
laft  is  called  relaxation  ;  but  not  the  power  of  elongation,  which. 
would  be  an  act  of  reftoration,  fuch  as  exifts  in  elafticity.  A 
mufcle,  therefore,  has  the  power  of  action  within  itfelf,  by  which 
it  produces  its  effects,  but  is  obliged  to  otner  powers  for  its  reftora- 
tion, fo  as  to  be  able  to  act  again  ;  whereas  elafticity  is  obliged  to 
other  powers  to  alter  the  pofition  of  the  parts,  ft)  as  to  require 
recovery  or  reftoration  ;  but  this  it  is  capable  of  doing  itfelf,  and 
by  this  power  it  produces  its  effects,  becoming  a  caufe  of  motion 
in  other  bodies.  A  body  poflelled  of  this  propertv,  when  brought 
from  the  ftate  of  reft,  is  always  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  this  ftate, 
which  it  alfo  endeavours  to  preferve,  and  it  is  capable  of  fupporti ng 
itfelf  in  this  ftate  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  elafticity  which 
may  belong  to  it. 

tc  The  action  of  elafticity  is  continual,  and  its  immediate  effects 
are  produced  whenever  the  refiftance  is  removed  -,  by  which  it  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  other  powers.  Elaftic  matter  can  either  be 
extended  beyond  its  ftate  of  reft,  or  brought  within  it.  Thus  a 
fpring  being  bent,  its  concave  fide  is  brought  within  this  ftate, 
and  the  convex  fide  is  carried  beyond  it :  when  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances  it  is  left  to  itfelf,  both  fides  endeavour  to  reftore  themfelves. 
The  power  of  an  elaftic  body  is  permanent,  always  acting  with  a 
force  proportioned  to  the  power  applied,  and  therefore  re-acts  as 
the  body  is  elongated,  bent,  or  compreffed  ;  but  this  is  very  different 
from  the  action  of  a  mufcle,  as  this  lalt  may  act  with  its  full  force, 
or  only  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  according  to  circumftances.  Elafticity, 
which  has  the  power  of  refilling  the  action  of  other  parts,  as  well 
as  of  reftoring  the  fubftance  endowed  with  it,  when  forcibly  re- 
moved from  a  ftate  of  reft,  is  introduced  into  an  animal  body,  in 
order  to  co-operate  in  many  refpects  with  the  mufcles,  and  fo  to  act 
as  to  reftore  or  fit  them  for  a  new  action,  becoming  in  many  cafes 
antagonifts  to  the  mufcles,  which  will  be  defcribed  when  we  fpealc 
of  the  combination  of  the  two." 

The  fubject  of  union  by  the  firjl  intention,  feems  to  be  the  link 
which  connects  the  foregoing  difqui  fit  ions,  on  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  bloody  with  the  do  Urine  of  inflammation,  which 
we  have  principally  in  view. 

"  The  operations  of  reftoration,"  Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  "  arife 
naturally  out  of  the  accident  itfelf  \  for  when  there  is  only  a  mecha- 
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nical  alteration  in  the  flrudlure,  the  ftimulus  of  imperfection  taking 
place,  immediately  calls  forth  the  action  of  refloration;  but  this  is 
contrary  to  what  happens  in  difeafe ',  for  difeafe  is  a  difpofition  pro- 
ducing a  wrong  action,  and  it  mufl  continue  this  wrong  action  till 
the  difpofition  is  flopped,  or  wears  itfelf  out ;  when  this  falutary 
effect,  however,  has  once  taken  place,  the  flate  of  the  body  be- 
comes fimilar  to  that  in  a  fimple  accident,  viz.  a  confcioufnefs  of 
imperfection  is  excited,  which  produces  the  action  of  refloration." 

The  author,  having  illullrated  his  do6trine  by  the  recital  of  fome 
cafes  of  the  fpontaneous  removal  of ecchymofis,  obferves,  that,  "The 
union  by  the  fir  ft  intention  ufually  takes  place  fo  foon  after  the  injury, 
that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  almofl  immediate ;  for  when  the  blood  has 
coagulated  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  adhere  to  both  furfaces,  and  fo 
as  to  keep  them  together,  it  may  be  faid  that  the  union  is  begun. 
It  is  not,  however,  immediately  fecure  from  mechanical  violence, 
and  the  blood  itfelf  by  lofing  its  power  of  retaining  life,  may  like-* 
wife  be  rendered  unfit  to  preferve  the  communication  with  the  ad- 
hefing  furface  (by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  body  at  large),  and 
thus  the  union  be  of  courfe  prevented.  If  there  be  no  fuch  impe- 
diment, then  the  union  of  the  parts  may  be  very  quick  ;  but  it  will 
be  in  fome  degree  according  to  the  quantity  of  extravafated  blood 
inter pofed  ;  for  if  that  be  large,  the  whole  blood  will  not  become 
vafcular,  but  the  furface  only  which  is  in  contadr.  with  furrounding 
parts,  and  the  reft  will  be  abforbed  as  in  the  ecchymofis.  Where 
the  quantity  is  fmall,  as  in  a  flight  wound  without  laceration,  and 
where  all  the  divided  furfaces  can  be  brought  into  almofl  abfolute 
contact,  their  union  will  be  firm  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  happens 
m  a  hare-lip,  or  wounds  of  the  fcalp. 

u  Although  under  fuch  circurnitances  the  blood  feerns  to  change 
into  a  folid  form  very  quickly,  yet  when  the  fituation  of  the  wound 
particularly  fubjects  the  parts  to  mechanical  violence,  we  fhould 
not truit  to  this  union  being  completed  in  fo  fhort  a  time. 

.  <>  \n  die  hare-lip,  for  inffance,  perhaps  forty-eight  hours  may  be 
required  to  make  it  perfectly  feCure,  and  except  when  the  flitches 
by. producing  ulceration  might  make  fears,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
allowing  fuch  parts  Qv^n  a  longer  time  for  their  union.  But  in 
wounds  of  the  fcalp,  this  caution  is  not  necefiary ;  and  indeed  in 
fuch  cafes  it  is  fcarcely  required  to  make  flitches  at  ail. 

"  In  cafes  of  accidental  injury,  whether  they  be  in  thcmfclves 
flight  or  confiderable,  in  whatever  fituation  or  part  they  may  have 
harpeneJ,  if  the  falutary  procefles  above  defcribed  go  on  readily, 
no  other  cfFe6i  of  injury,  or  irritation,  or  pain,  in  confequence  of 
nature's  operations  js  felt.  No  univerfal  fympathy  or  fever  takes 
place,  except  what  arifes  from  the  mere  injury  done,  but  all  is  quiet 
as  if  nothing  had  happened..  This  is.fometimes  the  cafe  even  in  a. 
fimple  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  in  niiures  of  the  (cull,  &c. 
However,  the  magnitude,  of  the  accident  often  produces  effecU 
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which  are  alarming,  and  more  particularly  when  they  happen  u> 
parts  eflential  to  life.  Thefe  effects  are  often  the caufe  of  much 
danger,  the  conftitution  becoming  affected  according  to  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  parts  injured.  Thus  concuffion  and  extra- 
vafation  afrecHng  the  brain,  muft  likewife  affect,  the  conftitution, 
from  its  natural  action  and  influence  on  the  body  being  diminished, 
increafed,  or  -otherwife  difturbed.  The  fame  thing  happens  from 
an  injury  done  to  any  other  vital  part  of  the  body,  and  the  eftedis 
will  be  according  to  the  ufe  of  fach  parts,  or  the  influence  which. 
they  have  on  the  fyftem. 

j"  However,  thefe  immediate  and  falutary  operations  do  not 
always  take  place  fimply,  for  they  are  ofceu  altered  by  other  circum? 
fiances  ;  as  the  accident  fometimes  becomes  the  caufe  of  irritation, 
and  produces  another  operation  of  the  parts,  called  inflammation \ 
which  is  often  of  lingular,  fervice,  by  increafing  the  power  of  union 
in  the  broken  parts. 

"  This  inflammation  will  generally  be  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  injury  done,  the  nature  of  the  parts  injured,  and  the  (late 
of  the  conftitution  at  tne  time,  which,  in  other  words,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  what  is  requifite  for  the  firft  powers  of  union.  But  it 
fometimes  happens  that  inflammation  goes  further  than  is  required, 
and  produces  a  variety  of  actions  fucceeding  each  other  in  regular 
progreffion.  This  may  occafionally  be  obferved  in  certain  fimple 
fractures,  in  which  the  extravafated  blood,  acting  as  an  extraneous 
body,  becomes  the  caufe  of  the  fnppurative  inflammation;  and  the 
fimpje  is  in  this  way  brought  to  a  (late  refembling  the  compound 
fracTure.  The  inflammation,  however,  does  not  extend  over  all  the 
lacerated  parts,  as  when  they  are  expofed  at  the  time  of  the  injury, 
many  of  thefe  having  united  by  the  tirft  intention.'* 

Another  divifion  of  injury  arifmg  from  accident,  Mr.  Hunter 
defcribes  to  be  that  where  the  ruptured  parts  communicate  externally, 
producing  efFecls  different  from  the  former.  Thefe  he  divides  into 
two  kinds,  viz.  wounds  made  by  a  fharp  cutting  inftrument,  and 
contufions  producing  death  in  the  parts  injured. 

a  A  wound  is  a  breach  made  in  the  continuity  of  the  folids  of  a 
part,  beginning  moft  commonly  .on  the.  external,  furface,  and  pro- 
ceeding inwards  ;  although  fometimes  its  direction  is  from  the  in- 
fide  outwards,  as  in  compound  fractures.  A  gun-mot  wound  may 
be  faid  to  partake  of  both  circumftances,  as  it  paffes  through  a  part : 
wounds  often  admit  of  the  fame  mode  of  cure  with  accidents  which 
do  not  communicate  externally,  but  then  it  requires  the  art  of  the 
furgeon  to  place  them  in  the  fame  iituation,  or  under  the  fame 
circumflances. 

"  A  wound  is  either  fimple  or  compound:  the  fimple  is  what,! 
have  now  to  explain,  and  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  union 
by  the  firft  intention.  For  this  purpofe,  art  muft  be  employed  by 
the  fur,geon  to  bring  the  Separated  furfaces  in  contact ;  that  by 
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retaining  them  there  till  the  union  fhall  have  taken  place,  the  injury 
may  be  removed  from  the  ftate  of  an  expofed  wound. 

"  This  treatment  of  frefh  wounds  with  a  view  to  cure  them  by 
the  firft  intention,  is  equally  proper  after  many  operations,  as  in 
accidental  injuries.  Inftances  of  this  often  occur  after  differing 
out  tumors,  fcalping  when  no  fracture  is  found,  and  when  tre- 
panning has  not  been  performed;  and  it  has  been  put  in  pra&icer 
even  where  the  trepan  has  been  applied.  It  has  been  employed  aHb 
after  amputations ;  in  fhort,  wherever  a  clean  cut  wound  is  made 
in  found  parts,  and  when  the  furfaces  can  be  brought  into  contact, 
or  where  there  is  fufficient  ikin  to  cover  the  part,  this  practice  may, 
and  ihould  be  followed. 

*<  In  no  cafe,  however,  of  a  breach  of  continuity,  can  we  en- 
tirely prevent  the  parts  from  retaining  the  appearance  of  a  wound, 
for  the  breach  in  the  (kin  will  more  or  iefs  remain,  and  the  blood 
will  coagulate,  become  dry,  and  form  a  fcab.  But  this  operation 
of  nature  reduces  the  injury  to  the  ftate  of  a  mere  fuperficial 
wound,  and  the  blood  which  is  continued  from  the  fcab  to  the  more 
deeply  feated  parts,  retaining  its  living  principle,  juft  as  the  natural 
parts  do  at  the  bottom  of  a  fuperficial  wound,  the  lkin  is  formed 
under  this  fcab  in  the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other ;  yet  if  the  fcab  fhould 
either  irritate,  or  a  part  underneath  lofe  its  uniting  powers,  then 
inflammation,  and  even  fometimes  fuppuration,  may  be  produced. 
It  is  often,  however,  only  inflammation  that  is  produced ;  the  fcab 
here  preventing  the  further  progrefs  of  mifchief  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fcabbing  of  the  pus  on  a  fore  prevents  the  procefs  of  fup- 
puration, which  becomes  one  of  the  ufes  of  pus. 

u  In  many  of  the  cafes  in  which  we  mean  to  produce  union  by 
the  firft  intention,  it  is  not  necefTary  to  be  very  nice  in  fpunging  out 
the  blood,  with  a  view  to  make  the  two  furfaces  of  the  flem  come 
entirely  into  contact,  the  blood  itfelf  anfwering  a  fimilar  purpofe. 
In  feveral  cafes,  having  brought  the  two  portions  of  loofe  fkin 
together,  I  have  feen  the  two  cut  edges  unite  almofl  immediately, 
and  though  the  cavity  underneath  was  diftended  with  blood,  yet  it 
did  well,  the  tumor  gradually  decreafing  as  the  blood  was  ab- 
forbed;  this  is  to  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light  as  an  ecchy- 
mohY. 

"  When  the  portion  of  ikin  is  not  fufficient  to  cover  the  v/holc 
wound,  and  the  cut  edges  cannot  be  brought  together,  ftill  thefkin 
Ihould  be  made  to  cover  as  much  as  it  can,  in  order  to  diminifh  the 
fize  of  the  parts  that  muff.  otherWife  fuppuiate  and  form  a  fore  :  ast 
in  confequence  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  living  extravafat^d 
blood  is  confined  in  the  wound,  and  coagulating  there,  unites  the 
two  furfaces  together. 

"  The  mouths  of  the  vefiels  arc  foon  fhur,  either  by  inofculation, 
or  their  own  power  of  contraction,  and  by  the  blood  becoming 
vafcular,  as  in  the  former  itatcd  cafe  of  union  by  the  firit  intention  * 
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and  if  there  mould  be  any  fuperfluous  extravafated  blood,  we  knew 
that  it  will  be  afterwards  abforbed. 

*  The  blood  beim*  alive,  this  uniting  medium  becomes  imme- 
diately a  part  of  ourfelves,  and  the  parts  not  being  oftended  by  it, 
no  irritation  is  produced.  The  red  particles  are  abforbed,  and 
nothing  but  the  coagulating  lymph  is  retained,  which  being  the 
true  living  bond  of  union,  afterwards  becomes  vafcular,  nerv- 
ous, &c." 

The  agency  of  inflammation  in  producing  union  next  comes 
under  the  author's  confideration.  lie  fays,  "  where  the  former 
bond  of  union  is  loft  in  a  part,  to  produce  a  new  one  a  fecondary 
operation  takes  place,  namely,  inflammation  ;  and  if  this  is  like- 
wife  loft,  then  a  third  mode  of  union  will  aiife,  which  is  by  means 
of  granulation. 

M  If  the  divided  parts  are  allowed  to  remain  till  the  mouths  of 
the  divided  vefTels  be  entirely  (hut,  inflammation  will  inevitably 
follow,  and  will  furnifh  the  fame  materials  for  union  which  arc 
contained  in  extravafated  blood,  by  throwing  out  the  coagulated 
lymph  ;  fo.  that  union  may  ftill  take  place,  though  forne  time  later 
after  the  divifion  of  the  parts.  This  inflammation  I  have  called 
the  adhefive  ;  and  the  inflammation  that  precedes  fuppuration,  I 
have  called  the  fuppurative  inflammation.  If  the  pares,  however, 
continue  too  long  afunder,  fuppuration  muft  follow,  and  pus  is 
"unfriendly  to  union.  We  may  here  obferve,  that  fuppuration 
takes  place  on  expefed  furfaces  with  a  much  lefs  degree  of  inflam- 
mation and  in  much  lefs  time  than  on  thofe  which  are  not  expofed-, 
and  from  their  not  being  oppofed  by  living  furfaces,  which  tend  to 
bring  on  the  adhefive  ftate,  they  continue  it  much  longer. 

"  Whether  this  coagulating  lymph  iflues  from  the  half-ciofed 
mouths  of  the  vefTels  which  were  cut,  or  from  the  furface  of  the 
opened  cells,  is  not  eafily  determined ;  but  moft  probably  it  is 
from  the  latter,  as  it  comes  on  about  the  time  that  the  fwelling-  of 
the  furrounding  parts  begins  to  appear.  There  is  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  the  fame  kind  of  difcharge  with  that  which  caufes  the 
f welling,  and  which  is  continued  through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  ftage 
of  inflammation  ;  for  on  examining  the  dreffings  of  fuch  wounds  as 
are  allowed  to  fuppurate,  feveral  days  after  the  wounds  have  been 
made,  the  lint  is  generally  adhering  :o  the  furface  by  means  of  the 
coagulating  lymph ;  the  fuppuration  not  having  yet  fufliciently 
taken  place  to  loofen  it. 

"  When  thefe  operations  are  completed  in  due  order,  the  fimple 
operations  of  the  animal  are  entirely  confined  to  the  part,  neither 
the  mind  nor  the  conftitution  feeming  in  fuch  cafes  to  be  at  all  af- 
fected, except  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  tendernefs  in  the  part.  But 
whatever  thefe  fenfations  may  be,  theyarife  entirely  from  the  injury 
done,  and  not  from  the  operation  of  union,  unlefs  yvhzn  the  fup- 
purative inflammation  comes  on. 
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"  The  inflammation  often  runs  fo  high,  even  where  the  parts 
have  been  brought  into  contact,  as  to  deftroy,  by  its  violence, 
that  union  which  the  extra vafated  juices  were  intended  to  produce  j 
the  confequence  of  which  is  fuppuration  at  laft. 

<c  Is  it  by  this  excefs  of  inflammation  that  the  extravafated 
juices  lofe  their  living  principle,  and  become  as  it  were  extraneous 
bodies  ?  or  is  it  not  poflible,  that  in  thefe  cafes  the  inflammation 
may  be  the  effedf.  rather  than  the  caufe  of  the  Jofs  of  the  living 
principle,  by  the  blood  firft  lofmg  its  living  principle,  and  inflam* 
v  mation  arifing  from  it  as  a  confequence  ?" 

On  the  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  inflammation,  the  follow- 
ing important  obfervations  are  given  by  Mr.  Hunter.  "  Inflam- 
mation," fays  he,  "  will  in  general  be  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
citing caufe  (in  which  may  be  included  the  mifchief  done),  the 
conftitution,  and  the  nature  of  the  part  ;  in  all  which,  as  there  is 
great  variety,  fo  mu ft  there  be  in  the  inflammations.  The  degrees 
of  inflammation  will  be  more  in  the  adhefive  than  in  the  fuppura- 
tive,  for  the  adhefive  may  have  all  the  degrees  of  violence  between 
the  rr.oft  flight  inflammation  and  fuppuration  ;  but  the  fuppurative 
is  a  more  fixed  or  determined  quantity,  for  when  got  to  a  certain 
point,  it  takes  a  new  action,  and  inflammation  ceafes ;  however, 
we  have  not  always  inflammation  producing  fuppuration  when  it 
has  arrived  to  a  certain  degree  of  violence,  for  in  fome  it  often 
goes  beyond  that  point  which  would  produce  it  in  others,  and  in 
fuch  cafes  there  is  no  difpofition  for  fuppuration,  and  it  feems  to 
become  ftationary,  for  neither  has  it  any  difpofition  for  refolution. 

c<  Spontaneous  inflammations  which  are  to  fuppurate,  are  more 
violent  than  thefe  inflammations  arifing  in  confequence  of  an 
operation  or  accident,  which  alio  muft  produce  fuppuration ;  and 
thofe  inflammations  from  either  operations  or  accidents,  if  they 
have  not  produced  death  in  the  part  operated  upon,  are  more  vio- 
lent, and  of  greater  extent  than  thofe  where  death  in  the  part  has 
been  produced. 

"  The  inflammation  of  a  boil  or  abfeefs  is  more  violent,  and 
commonly  more  extenfive,  than  that  in  confequence  of  a  cut,  or 
even  an  amputation  of  a  leg.  The  inflammation  in  confequence 
of  a  cut  or  amputation  of  a  leg,  will  be  more  violent  than  that 
from  a  gun-mot  wound,  or  from  the  application  of  a  cauftic, 
which  produces  death  in  the  part,  and  even  although  more  parts 
have  been  dedroyed  by  thefe  means  ;  neither  do  fpecific  difeafes, 
except  the  gout,  produce  fo  violent  inflammation,  nor  are  they 
commonly  fo  painful  as  what  I  have  called  the  common  inflam- 
mation. 

<c  It  may  appear  not  to  be  an  eafy  matter  to  account  for  all  thofe 
differences;  however  it  is  poflible,  that,  in  the  fpontaneous  inflam- 
mation, there  is  more  occaflon  for  inflammation  than  fuppuration  ; 
the  inflammation  being  the  only  action  which  is  neceflary  to  produce 
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the  ultimate  efFect,  as,  for  inftance,  in  the  gout ;  in  this  difeafe  the 
inflammation  is  the  only  thing  necefTary  for  its  action,  and  the  in- 
flammation runs  much  higher  than  many  others  do  which  produce 
fuppu  ration. 

"  The  fpontaneous  inflammation  arifes  often  from  difeafe,  which 
probably  makes  the  parts  more  fufceptible  of  inflammation. 

11  When  inflammation  arifes  from  the  irritation  of  death  in  a 
part,  let  the  caufeof  that  effecT:  be  what  it  will,  whether  mechanical, 
as  in  bruifes,  gun-mot  wounds,  &c.  or  by  chemical  means,  as 
cauftic,  jfec.  the  inflammation  is  late  in  c  g  on,  and  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  others  gentle  when  com.   en. 

"  However,  in  many  bruifes,  even  wh^e  trie  death  of  parts  has 
taken  place,  we  have  inflammation  quick  and  violent,  but  then  the 
living  parts  have  alfo  fufFeied,  and  have  fuftered  much  more  tnan  if 
limply  wounded. 

44  In  many  bruifes  we  have  alfo  inflammations  quick  and  violent, 
even  where  death  has  been  produced  in  a  part ;  but  then  death  does 
not  take  pi  ce  in  all  the  hurt  parts,  as  in  many  guu-fhot  wounds, 
fuch  as  thofe  attended  with  fractured  bones,  in  which  the  fur- 
rounding  parts  were  only  hurt  fo  far  as  to  bring  on  irritation  and 
not  death. 

"  If  cauftics  do  not  a£t  with  vigour,  they  will  irritate  fo  as  to 
bring  on  the  inflammation  fooner  than  if  they  had  killed  the  part 
quickly. 

"  Irritating  fubftances,  when  of  no  fpeciflc  kind,  produce  in- 
flammation fooner  than  other  vifible  caufes  of  inflammation.  If  of 
a  fpecihe  kind,  then  the  time,  fort,  and  violence,  will  be  according 
to  that  kind. 

*■-  But  ah  irritating  application  muft  be  continued  for  fome  time 
to  produce- violent  nation. 

"  Thefe  differences  are  eafily  accounted  for  •  quick  death  does 
not  irritate  the  part  killed,  and  the  contiguous  living  part,  not  being 
irfelf  hurt,  is  only  irritated  to  get  rid  of  the  dead  part, 

"  A  wound  is  a  quick  irritation  of  a  living  part,  fo  that  it  in- 
flames more  readily,  and  more  violently,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  irritation;  but  that  cannot  be  of  long  ftanJing,  as  nature  fets 
about  procuring  relief.  But  when  irritating  fubftances  are  applied, 
the  part  inflames  quickly,  according  to  their  power  of  irritation; 
and  if  they  are  continued,  nature  is  not  allowed  to  relieve  herfelf,  but 
is  confhntly  teazed,  by  which  means  the  inflammation  becomes  alfo 
violent." 

After  noticing  the  effects  of  inflammation  on  the  conftit.ution, 
Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  that, 

"  Some  people  are  much  more  fufceptible  of  inflammation  than 

others,  even   of  the   common   kind,  and    thofe   probably   may  be 

reckoned  fimply  irritable.     In  fuch  it  is  more  violent,  and  in  fuch 

it  is  more  apt  to  fpread,  the  furrounding  parts  being  ready  to  stdt  or 

VOL.  ill .  m 
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fympathize  with  an  action  to  which  they  are  prone.  Continued  fym- 
pathy  more  readily  takes  place  in  fuch  cafes -,  but  this  is  not  uni- 
verfal,  for  we  find  many  very  confiderable  inflammations  confined 
to  the  part  irritated,  and  in  fuch  inftances  continued  fympathy  is 
not  great,  only  the  part  irritated  takes  up  the  action  violently. 

"  The  term  or  idea  of  inflammation  may  be  too  general,  yet  it 
is  probable  that  it  may  form  a  genus,  in  which  there  is  a  number 
of  fpecies,  or  it  may  be  more  confined  in  its  clarification,  and  be 
reckoned  a  fpecies  containing  feveral  varieties.  Thele  are,  how- 
ever, fo  connected  among  themfelves,  that  we  cannot  juftly  under- 
ftand  any  one  of  the  fpecies  or  varieties  without  forming  fome 
idea  of  tne  whole,  by  which  means,  when  treating  of  any  one,  we 
can  better  contraft,  it  with  the  others,  which  gives  us  a  clearer  idea 
both  of  the  one  we  are  treating  of,  and  of  the  whole.  So  far  as  it 
appears  to  be  neceffary  to  take  notice  of  the  different  inflammations, 
as  illuftrative,  they  may  be  comprehended  in  five  divifions  :  al- 
though, I  muft  own  that  if  we  take  in  all  the  fpecific  difeafes 
which  produce  inflammation,  fuch  as  the  venereal  difeafe  in  its 
different  forms,  the  gout,  &c.  they  may  be  without  number  ;  how- 
ever, many  of  them  produce  very  much  the  fame  appearance  and 
effects  with  thofe  which  are  of  no  fpecific  kind.  The  fpecific  is  of 
no  particular  kind,  but  only  the  caufe,  and  the  fpecific  effect  is  a 
fomething  fuperadded.  The  prcfent,  viz.  the  adhefive,  with  its 
different  effects,  as  fuppuration,  I  (hall  confider  as  one.  The 
cedematous,  which  comes  neareft  to  the  adhefive,  forms  a  fecond 
divifion.  The  eryfepelatous,  the  carbuncle,  and  that  which  leads 
immediately  to  mortification,  form  a  third.  There  is  another  in- 
flammation very  like  chilblains,  which  is  not  very  lively,  and  is  often 
in  blotches,  fome  the  breadth  of  a  (hilling,  others  of  the  breadth  of 
half  a  crown,  and  even  broader,  &c.  This  inflammation  certainly 
arifes  from  irritable  debility  ;  the  blotches  look  more  of  a  copper- 
colour,  and  tjae  fkin  over  them  is  often  difeafed.  All,  except  the  firit, 
have  a  kind  of  affinity  to  each  other  ;  although  I  think  the  cedematous 
has  the  leafr,  affinity  to  the  three  laft,  and  many  vary  fo  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  fay  to  which  fpecies  the  varieties  belong.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  inflammations,  but  which  arife  from  fome  fpe- 
cific caufe,  as  the  gout,  fctophula,  &c.  or  poifons  ;  but  as  thefe  do 
not  explain,  or  illuitrate  by  contraft,  the  adhefive  or  fuppurative  in- 
flammations, I  fhall  not  give  the  outlines  of  them  here,  except juft 
to  mention  the  particulars  of  the  gout,  as  an  inflammation/' 

After  obferving  that  the  affection  of  the  fkin  in  the  genuine  gout, 
has  all  the  characters  of  the  true  inflammation,  and  pointing  out 
In  what  it  differs  from  the  adhefive  and  fuppurative  inflammations, 
Mr.  Hunter  proceeds  thus  : 

"  It  may  be  difputed,  whether  the  following  are  all  inflammations 
or  not.  They  often  arife  from  the  fame  caufes  ;  accidem,  for  in- 
flance,  produces  all  of  them.    They  have  certainly  many  characters 
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in  commoM,  although  not  always  the  fame  refult.  The  vefTels  be* 
coming  enlarged,  there  is  an  extravafation,  pain,  and  a  reparation  of 
the  cuticle,  but  feldom  a  formation  of  matter,  although  there  fome- 
times  is,  which  happens  when  they  have  at  firft  more  of*  the  ad- 
hesive ftate;  and  there  is  a  circumftance  which  I  think  is  common 
to  them,  namely,  a  red  ftreak  patting  from  the  inflamed  part,  ge- 
nerally towards  the  trunk,  although  not  always  in  this  direction. 
In  common  language  they  are  called  eryfepelatous,  although  very 
different ;  the  eryfepelatous  being  one  of  the  beft  marked  inflam- 
mations of  any.  I  do  not  mean  to  treat  of  thefe  but  in  a  general 
way,  not  even  when  confidering  the  method  of  care.  It  is  probable 
there  is  no  fpecific  diftin£tion  between  any  of  thefe  inflammations 
but  what  arifes  from  the  conftitution  or  the  parts,  for  we  find  them 
ail  proceeding  from  what  may  be  called  the  fame  accidental  caufe, 
which  therefore  cannot  produce  any  thing  fpecific;  the  diftindtions 
in  the  mode  of  adtion  of  the  inflamed  parts  being  occafioned  by  a 
peculiarity  in  the  conftitution,  or  the  nature  of  the  part  itfelf,  but 
probably  in  the  conftitution.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  different 
fpecies  or  varieties  of  inflammation  arife  from  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  part  inflamed  ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  cafe  ;  for 
if  it  was,  we  (hould  foon  be  made  acquainted  with  all  the  different 
inflammations  in  the  fame  perfon,  at  the  fame  time,  and  even  in  the 
fame  wound  :  for  inftance,  in  an  amputation  of  a  leg,  where  we 
cut  through  fkin,  cellular  membrane,  mufcle,  tendon,  periofteum, 
bone,  and  marrow,  the  fkin  thould  give  us  the  inflammation  of  its 
kind,  the  cellular  membrane  of  its  kind,  the  mufcles  of  theirs,  the 
tendons  of  theirs,  the  periofteum,  bone,  marrow,  &c.  of  theirs  ;  but 
we  find  it  is  the  fame  inflammation  in  them  all ;  it  is  the  adhefive 
in  them  all  if  the  parts  are  brought  together ;  it  is  the  fuppurative 
if  parts  are  expofed.  I  inall  at  prefent  only  take  notice  of  the  four 
Iaft,  as  I  mean  to  treat  more  fully  of  the  firft,  which  cannot  be  fo 
completely  underftood  without  feeing  the  diftin&ions. 

4C  What  I  would  call  the  cedematous  inflammation,  is  when  the 
extravafated  fluid  is  water  :  it  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  the 
adhefive,  and  probably  comes  the  neareft  to  it  of  any,  being  of  a 
fcarlet  colour  •,  but  much  more  diffufed.  The  fluid  extravafated 
being  principally  the  ferum,  renders  the  fwelling  more  diffufed  than 
even  the  inflammation  itfelf;  it  is  very  painful,  or  rather  fore,  but 
there  is  not  fo  much  of  the  throbbing  fenfation  as  in  the  adhefive 
inflammation  :  it  appears  to  be  only  on  the  furface,  but  mod  pro- 
bably goes  much  deeper;  for  in  fuch  cafes  the  extravafated  fluid  is 
in  too  large  quantity  to  be  furniftied  by  the  cells  of  the  cutis  alone  j 
but  in  this  we  have  not  the  fame  guide,  as  in  the  adhefive,  viz.  the 
fwelling  and  inflammation  corref ponding  with  each  other.  The 
difference  between  this  inflammation  and  the  adhefive,  arifes,  I  con- 
ceive, from  the  principle  of  inflammation  acting  upon  a  dropfical 
difpofition,  which  is  always  attended  with  weakness  \  whereas  a 
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greater  degree  of  ftrength  would  have  produced  the  adhefive  in- 
Bafnmation  under  the  lame  caufe,  or  irritation ;  and  what  makes 
me  conceive  this,  is,  that  in  many  cafes  of  anafarcous  legs  we  have 
exactly  this  inflammation  come  on  from  diflenfion,  which  adds  to 
the  extravafation  of  the  ferum,  as  well  as  in  moft  cafes  of  fcarifi- 
cacions  of  oedematous  parts  to  evacuate  the  water.  When  inflam- 
mation takes  place,  it  is  much  more  lafting  than  the  adhefive  ;  and, 
I  believe,  f.ldom  or  ever  produces  fuppuration  ;  but  if  it  fhould 
run  into  this  ftage,  it  is  more  general,  and  the  whole  cellular  mem- 
brane in  the  interff ices  of  parts  is  apt  to  mortify  and  flough,  pro- 
tfcicihg  verv  extenfive  abfcefles,  which  are  not  circumfcribed. 

"  The  eryfepelatous  inflammation  is* very  peculiar;  and  moft  in- 
flammations that  are  not  of  the  true  adhefive  and  fuppurative  kinds, 
are  called  fo,  although  probably  they  do  not  in  the  leaft  belong  to 
it ;  and  this  may  arife  more  from  the  want  of  terms,  than  the  want 
of  difcrimination.  This  inflammation  often  arifes  fpontaneoufly, 
or  in  confequence  of  a  low  or  debilitating  fever.  It  often  arifes 
from  accident,  but  then  it  is  commonly  a  fecondary  inflammation, 
though  not  always ;  for  the  firft  mail  have  gone  ofF,  and  when 
fuppuration  was  to  take  place,  it  mall  have  come  kindly  on,  but 
afterwards  the  eryfepelatous  mail  take  place." 

Mr.  Hunter  thinks  this  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  remote 
inflammation,  and  that  it  is,  in  this  refpedt,  "  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
the  locked  jaw."     He  fays, 

"  It  is  more  commonly  a  cutaneous  inflammation  than  fituated  in 
the  deeper  feated  parts  ;  although  in  fome  conftitutions  every  in- 
flammation, wherever  it  exifts,  will  moft  probably  be  of  this  kind;  . 
however*  the  fkin  appears  to  be  moft  fufceptible  of  it,  becaufe  it 
wili  fpread  over  a  prodigious  furface  of  fkin,  while  it  does  nOtaffecT: 
even  the  cellular  membrane  underneath;  at  leaf!  not  commonly. 
There  is  an  inflammation  which  attacks  internal  canals,  which  is 
clafled  with  the  eryfepelatous,  but  how  far  it  is  the  fame  I  do  not 
know;  it  is  certainly  not  the  fuppurative :  and  as  aimoft  every 
other  inflammation  was  formerly  called  eryfepelatous,  this  has  been 
fuppofed  to  belong  to  this  kind  of  inflammation.  The  inflam-  ' 
mation  I  am  fpeaking  of  is  more  common  to  the  throat  than  any 
other  part,  often  going  down  the  trachea  :  whatever  it  is,  it  may  be 
confidered  in  fome  of  its  effects  to  be  in  direct  oppofition  to  the 
adhefive  and  the  fuppurative  inflammations  ;  for  where  the  adhefive 
moft  readily  produces  adhefions,  there  the  eryfepelatous  does  not,  as 
in  the  common  cellular  membrane  ;  and  where  the  adhefive  feldom, 
takes  place,  excepting  from  exti  me  violence,  there  this  inflam-' 
itiation  (if  eryfepelatous)  has  a  tendency  to  produce  adhefions,  as 
in  canals  or  outlets  ;  it  alfo  oppofes,  in  fome  degree,  the  fuppura- 
tive, in  being  backward  in  producing  fuppuration  even  in  thofe 
places  where  fuppuration  moft  readily  takes  place,  fuch  as  canals 
and  outlets  ;  for  there,  as  above  ob&rved,  it  more  readily  throws 
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out  the  coagulating  lymph.  Whatever  the  inflammation  may  be, 
it  is  certainiy  attended  with  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  conftitutional 
affection.  The  fever  in  both  appears  to  be  the  fame,  viz.  accom- 
panied, with  debility,  languor,  &c.  The  extra  vafation  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  is  not  fo  great  as  in  either 
the  adhTive,  or  the  cedematous  ;  nor  is  it' of  that  kind  which  pro- 
duces adhehons  between  the  parts  inflamed,  which  in  this  inflam- 
mation would,  commonly  be  unnecessary,  a*  it  feidom  produces  fup-« 
puration,  but  is  attended  with  very  bad  c  mfequences  when  it  does. 
It  appears  to  fupport  itfelf  bv  continued  fympathy,  for  it  commonly 
begins  at  a  point  and  fpieads,  while  it  (hall  be  getting  well,  where 
it  nrft  began. 

"  This  cannot  be  merely  conftitutional,  for  if  it  was,  the  parts 
already  inflamed  could  not  recover,  if  its  increafe  in  new  parts  arofe 
from  the  constitution ;  but  it  gives  the  idea  that  when  the  parts, 
have  once  gone  through  this  action  that  they  lofe  the  difpofition  and 
become  healthy.  This  property  is  not  peculiar  to  this  inflam- 
mat  on,  the  ring-worm  has  this  peculiarity,  as  alfo  many  cutaneous 
ulcers." 

Mr.  Hunter  conceives  there  are  two  ways  of  accounting  far  this  ; 
one,  u  that  the  whole  ikia  is  very  fufceptible  of  fuch. action,  and, 
readily  goes  on  with  it  by  continued  fympathy,  and  the  part  h,.iving. 
gone  through  the  action,  like  the  fmall-pox,  &c.  lofes  the  d:  poii- 
tion,  and  the  action  ceafes.  The  other  is,  that  the  infl  ;mrr,ati  n  is 
fuch  as  to  contaminate  while  it  fpreads,  but  when  it  has  once  a&cd 
it  is  cured  as  above  obferved.  If  this  lai'f  be  a  true  fo!at,on,  then; 
(fays  the  author)  the  right  practice  would  be  to  ftop  its  progrefs 
by  defrroyi  ng  the  parts  beyond  it. 

"  This  inflammation,"  continues  Mr.  Hunter,  cc  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  fummer  than  in  the  winter,  more  efpeci ally  in  hofpitals  ; 
and  I  think  takes  place  ofcener  after  wounds  on  the  head  than  any 
other.  I  have  often  feen  it  begin  round  a  wound,  on  the  icalp, 
extending  itfelf  over  the  whole  head  and  face ;  the  eye-lids  being 
very  much  fwelled,  the  ears  thickened,  and  it  has  advanced  to  the 
neck,  moulders,  and  body,  creeping  along  both  arms,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  fingers  ends;  that  which  attacks  the  body  often  goes 
along  the  body  to  both  thighs,  down  the  legs,  and  terminates  at  the 
ends  of  ihe  toes  ;  and  while  this  is  going  on,  it  is  as  expeditioufly 
cured  behind,  and  the  fkin  peels  off  the  cured  parts  ;  however,  this 
is  not  always  the  cafe,  it  often  ftops,  and  where  it  proceeds  fo  far,  it 
is  commonly  becoming  milder.  This  inflammation,  when  it  runs 
along  the  fkin,  has  a  determined  edge,  not-lofing  itfelf  gradually  and 
infenfibly  in  the  fkin  beyond,  as  in  the  true  adheiive,  and  indeed  moft 
of  the  inflammations  \  the  fkin  feels  as  if  only  a  little  thickened,  and 
not  fo  pliable  ;  for  by  pafling  the  ringer  along  the  found  fkin  to  the 
inflamed,  we  feel  an  evident  difference.  The  colour  of  the  fkin  is 
of  a  darkifh  red.     When  it  goes  deeper  than  the  fkin  into  the 
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cellular  membrane,  it  often  fuppurates  ;  but  then  I  fufpect.  it  is  not 
the  true  eryfepelatous ;  for  in  fuch  cafes  it  commonly  produces 
mortification  in  the  cells,  by  which  air  is  let  loofe  ;  this  gives  a 
ftrange  feel,  neither  of  fluctuation  nor  crepitation ;  and  as  there  are 
no  adhefions,  the  matter  finds  an  eafy  paflage  into  the  common  cel- 
lular membrane,  increafing  the  fame  kind  of  fuppuration  wherever 
it  comes  ;  and  as  mortification  is  a  confequence  of  thefe  inflamma- 
tions, putrefaction  enfues,  and  the  di (charge  becomes  very  ofFenfive. 
Whether  this  difference  in  the  efte£t  of  the  inflammation  arifes 
from  the  nature  of  the  parts,  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay.  This  efFecl: 
takes  place  about  the  buttocks  and  fides  of  the  anus  oftener  than  any- 
where elfe  ;  as  indeed  do  common  inflammation  and  fuppuration. 

"  This  inflammation  commonly  begins  with  fever,  lownefs  of 
fpirits,  and  proft ration  of  ftrength,  lofs  of  appetite,  &c.  but  it  com- 
monly does  not  laft  long,  and  the  inflammation  (hall  fpread  even 
when  the  fever  is  gone  off,  but  then  it  is  not  fo  violent :  when  it 
produces  fuppuration  in  the  cellular  membrane  it  is  often  dangerous, 
both  from  the  difeafe  itfelf,  and  the  confequences  of  the  matter  diffuf- 
ing  itfelf  much  farther.  This  efFecl:  frequently  takes  place  when 
this  inflammation  attacks  the  buttocks  or  parts  near  the  anus,  and 
often  proves  fatal.  In  fuch  cafes,  as  the  fores  feldom  ulcerate,  they 
fhould  be  opened  early,  for  the  matter  either  gets  into  the  cellular 
membrane  from  the  want  of  adhefions,  or  it  feparates  parts  that  are 
only  attached,  as  the  periofteum  from  the  bone,  mufcles  from 
mufcles,  &c.  whereas  the  true  fuppurative  ulcerates  brifkly,  which, 
therefore,  fhould  not  be  opened  early,  but  allowed  to  burft. 

"  Many  inflammations  on  the  Jkin  which  come  to  fuppuration, 
have  fomething  of  the  eryfepelatous  difpofition,  for  we  fee  them  in- 
creafing the  circle  of  inflammation,  the  cuticle  feparating,  matter 
formed  underneath  from  the  cutis,  and  the  fore  healing  in  the  centre ; 
they  perhaps  begin  like  a  pimple,  but  fpread  in  that  way  to  the 
breadth  of  a  fixpence,  fhiiling,  or  crown-piece ;  fuch  often  take 
place  on  the  fingers. 

"  The  inflammation  that  produces  the  carbuncle  is  of  a  different 
nature  from  any  of  the  former  ;  it  is  ftationary  with  refpecSt.  to  place, 
and  is  pretty  much  circumfcribed,  even  forming  a  broad,  fiat,  firm 
tumor  ;  it  begins  in  the  fkin  almolt.  like  a  pimple,  and  goes  deeper 
and  deeper,  fpreading  with  a  broad  bafe  under  the  fkin  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane  ;  and  although  confiderably  tumefied,  yet  this  does 
not  arife  from  the  extravafation  of  coagulating  lymph  producing  ad- 
hefions which  are  to  retain  life,  for  the  very  cells  into  which  it  is 
extravafated  become  dead.  It  produces  a  fuppuration,  but  not  an 
abfcefs,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  eryfepelatous  when  the  inflam- 
mation pailes  into  the  cellular  membrane,  for  as  there  are  no  adhe- 
fions, the  matter  lies  in  the  cells  where  it  was  formed,  almoft  like 
water  in  an  anafarca  ;  but  flill  it  is  not  difFufed  through  the  unin- 
fiamed  cellular  membrane,  as  in  the  eryfepelatous,  for  it  appears  X* 
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extend  no  further  than  the  inflammation  ;  one  would  almoft  imagine  • 
that  there  was  a  limitation  to  the  extent,  beyond  which  this  fpecies 
of  inflammation  could  not  go,  and  at  thefe  limits  the  adhefive  in- 
flammation took  place  to  confine  the  matter  within  the  bounds  of 
the  carbuncle.  A  difFufed  ulceration  on  the  infide  for  the  exit  of 
the  matter  takes  place,  making  a  number  of  openings  in  the  fkin : 
there  are  generally  more  carbuncles  than  one  at  the  fame  time,  a 
great  number  fucceeding  each  other,  which  would  almoft  feem  to 
produce  each  other  in  this  fuccefiion  ;  they  are  commonly  more  on 
the  trunk  of  the  body  than  any- where  elfe  ;  however,  I  have  (een 
them  on  the  head;  and  fometimes  on  the  extremities,  although  but 
feldom." 

After  obferving  that  the  carbuncle  more  commonly  affects  the 
pofterior  part  of  the  body  than  the  anterior,  and  that  this  peculiar 
inflammation  attacks  perfons  who  are  more  beyond  the  middle  age 
than  at  it,  and  very  few  under  it,  Mr.  Hunter  proceeds  thus: 

"  It  is  moft  common,"  fays  he,  "  in  thofe  that  have  lived  well. 
I  never  faw  but  one  patient  of  this  kind  in  an  hofpital.  It  appears 
to  have  fome  affinity  to  the  boil ;  but  the  boil  differs  in  this  rcfpecl:, 
that  it  has  more  of  the  true  inflammation,  therefore  fpreads  leis,  and 
is  more  peculiar  to  the  young  than  the  old,  which  may  be  the 
reafon  why  it  partakes  more  of  the  true  inflammation. 

"  As  death  is  produced  in  a  great  deal  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
and,  I  believe,  in  it  only,  except  the  fkin  giving  way,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  by  ulceration  principally,  it  becomes  a  queftion,  whether 
this  mortification  arifes  from  the  nature  of  the  inflammation,  or 
rather  from  the  matter  being  confined  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
membrane?  I  rather  fufpect  the  latter  ;  for  I  find  that  if  this  matter 
efcapes  from  thefe  cells  and  comes  into  uninflamed  cells,  it  produces 
mortification  there.  This  is  like  the  urine,  for  whenever  the  urine 
efcapes  into  the  cellular  membrane  it  there  produces  mortification  ; 
the  colour  of  the  fkin  is  at  firft  more  vivid  than  afterwards,  for  it 
becomes  of  a  purple  colour. 

a  Inflammation  often  produces  mortification  or  death  in  the  part 
inflamed.  This  commonly  takes  place  in  old  people  that  are  be- 
come very  much  debilitated,  and  chiefly  in  the  lower  extremities. 
I  fufpecl:  it  to  be  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  carbuncle,  viz.  principally 
in  thofe  who  have  lived  well,  although  not  fo  much  confined  to 
them  as  the  carbuncle ;  however,  it  takes  place  in  the  young,  where 
great  debility  has  been  produced  from  dileafe,  efpecially  thofe  dif- 
eafes  that  have  debility  as  a  principle,  fuch  as  what  arc  commonly 
called  putrid  fevers  ;  but  the  fituation  of  thefe  is  not  fo  determined, 
and  in  fuch,  inflammation  hardly  takes  pi;  ce  without  an  immediate 
exciting  caufe,  as  the  application  of  blifters,  &c.  Death  in  a  part 
fometimes  takes  place,  almoft  immediately,  without  inflammation  ; 
but  this  is  not  to  the  prefent  purpofe.  Where  mortification  fuc- 
ceeds  inflammation  in  the  extremities,  efpecially  in  elderly  perfons, 
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there  is  often  an  early  reparation  of  the  cuticle  which  forms  a  blifter, 
filled  with  a  bloody  it-rum  :  and  we  {hall  obferve  dark  brownifli 
fpots,  which  confiij:  of  extravafated  blood  in  the  true  cutis,  and 
which  ihaljj  ar  lair  ,  and  then  the  cutis  forms  a  flouirh. 

iC  S     '    inftamm;  'save  little  of  the  adhefive  tumefaction  in 

them,  I        n  ore  of  t  rnatous  ;  are  not  clear  or  tranfparent, 

but  rather  of  a  dufky  red  :  as  the  colour  of  the  inflamed  part>  (how 
fomet'iing  or  its  nature,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  it  is  different  in  all 
thefe  inflammations  from  that  of  the  true  adhefive,  and  as  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  circulation  is  quicker  in  the  adhefive  in- 
flammation thaja  is  natural,  and  that  the  colour  arifrs  from  this 
caufe,  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  thefe  is 
languid,  and  that  it  afiumes  the  venous  appearance,  even  in  the 
arteries. 

"  In  moff  of  thefe  four  inflammations  there  is  an  appearance  that 
often  arifes,  which  is  a  redjiih  ftreak  comm  uily  pafling  from  the 
inflame,  p  .  ts  townrds  the  fpurce  of  the  circulation,  but  not  always 
in  this  direction;  fomeiimes  juft  the  contrary;  and  this  is  more 
certain  when  it  happens  ro  take  place  in  an  extremity,  becaufe  th  re 
Uj  know  the  couife  of  aii  the  vcffels  better  j  but  it  does  not  always 
arife  from  the  part  inflamed.  I  have  feen  this  laft  fpecies  of  in- 
flammation attack  the  toes,  and  red  ftreaks  run  up  the  foot,  ter- 
mi.  .    !  e,  while  there  were  feveral  arifing  on  the 

fore  part  of  toe  leg,  juft  below  the  knee.     They  often  make  a  net- 
work on  the  leg,  and  are  frequently  a  forerunner,  and  an  attendant 
on  mortification.     They  fekiom  go  farther  than  a  blufti  in  the  fkin, 
ieWowi  thicken,  but  are  more  of  the  cedematous  kind  ;  however,  we 
fometimes  fmd  hard  cords  running  from  fores  and   inflammations, 
but  thefe  are  commonly  deeper  feated,  and  I  have  fufpecled  them  to 
be  veins  ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  I  have  (ttn  the  fuperficial  veins  of  the 
lea;  have  the  fkin  red  over  them,  fimiiar  to  thofe  above  defcribed, 
and  the  veins  have  felt  hard  under  the  finger.     Thefc  reddifh  ftreaks 
arc  fuppofed  to  be  abforbents,  becoming  inflamed  by. their,  carrying 
a  Simulating  tl u Td .     I  am  apt  to  fuppofe  them  to  be  abforbents,  but 
I  do  not  conceive  that  this  effect  arifes  from  abibrption.    {fit  arofe 
from  ft:ch  a  caufe,  it  fhould  be  uniform,   the  caufe  fhould  always 
exift  when  the  effect,  takes,  place.     It  is  fir  ft  to  be  obferved,  that  it 
only  ta&es  place   in  certain  conftitutions,  in  which  abforption,  one 
way  or  other,  explains  nothing  j  and  I  find,  upon  obfervation,  that 
this  effecl:  fhall  be  coeval  with  the  inflammation  where  no  fuppu- 
fation  has  taken  place  :  1  have  feen  it  ariie  from  accident,  prior  to 
the  pcSbihry  of  inflammation  taking  place,  viz.  in  the  time  of  the 
pain  ariiing  from  the  -inn- mediate   effects  of  the  accident;  this  was 
in  the  finger,  from  the  prick  of  a  clean  needle,  which  had  been  for 
fome  time  pisreing  new  buck-fkin  leather;  the  glands  in  the  armpit 
were  fore,  ficknefs,  attended  with  its  ufual  fymptoms,  fuch  as  op- 
prefEon,  was  nearly  as  immediate.     Its  direction  from  the  fource  of 
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the  circulation  is  another  ftrong  proof  of  its   not  arifmg  from  ab- 
forption,  and  its  taking  place  at  fomediftance  is  alfo  a  corroboi  aiion 
of  the  fame  opinion.     Another  ftrong  circum fiance  in   favour  of 
this  opinion  is,  that  the  morbid  poifons  do  not  produce  this  effect, 
where  u  3   know  abibrptiop  has   taken   place.     Thus  the  venereal 
feldom  or  ever  produces  it.     The  hard  cord  pafling  from  the  pre- 
puce along  the  upper  part  of  the  penis.   I  do  not  conceive  to  be  of 
this  kind.     In  the   fmall-pox,  after  inoculation,  it   ius   been   ob- 
ferved,  but  1  imagine  it  was  only  in  the  above-mentionej  eonftitu- 
tions.     I  could  conceive  it  to  arife  in  the  plague,  if  in.  re  was  any 
local  difeafe.     I  am,  therefore,  rather  apt  to  attribute  this  appear- 
ance to  the  irritation  running  along  the  lymphatics,  more  efpecially. 
in  fuch  constitutions  ;  and  as  we  do  not  allow  the  veins  to  be  ab- 
forbents,  their  being  affected  m-uft   be   fuppofed  to  arife  from  the 
fame  caufe.  Whenever  we  fee  this  effe&,  we  may,  in  fome  degree, 
form  an  opinion  of  the  kind  of  inflammation,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
moft  favourable." 

In  the  perufal  of  thefe  ingenious  remarks  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
reader  will  no  doubt  be  highly  gratihed  and  informed,  though  he 
may  OvCafionally  find  reafon  to  withhold  his  unrcferved  acquief- 
cence.  We  {hall  now  proceed,  feverally,  to  introduce  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  author's  remarks  on  adbefive,  /uppurative,  and  ulcerative 
inflammations,  which  are  not  only  highly  curious,  but  of  great 
practical  utility. 

u  The.  act  of  inflammation,"  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  "  would  appear 
to  be  an  increafed  action  of  the  veflels  ;"  to  this  effect:  of  a  ftimulus 
which  excites  inflammation,  the  author  gives  the  name  of  '  a  blufh., 
"  But  whatever  action  it  is,  it  t^kes  place,  moft  probably,  in  the 
fmaller  veiTels,  for  it  may  be  confined  almoff  to  a  point  where  no- 
thing but  the  fmajleft  veffcls  exift.  The  larger  vefiels  may  be 
confidered  as  only  the  conveyers  of  the  materials,  for  the  fmaller  to 
a£t  upon  and  difpofe  of  according  to  the  different  intentions;  how- 
ever, inflammation  in  a  part,  is  not  only  an  action  of  the  fmaller 
veiTels  in  the  part  itielf,  but  in  the  larger;  veCels  leading  to  it. 
This  is  proved  by  a  whitlow  taking  place  on  the  end  of  a  finger  ; 
for  although  the  inflammation  itfelf  (hail  be  confined  to  the  end  of  a 
finger,  and  the  inflammatory  fenfation  or  throbbing  be  fituated  in 
this  part,  yet  we  can  feel  by  our  hands,  when  we  grafp  the  finger, 
a  ftrongpulfation  in  the  two  arteries  leading  to  the  inflamed  part, 
while  no  fuch  puliation  can  be  felt  in  the  other  fingers  ;  and  if  the 
inflammation  is  very  confiderable,  the  artery,  as  high  as  the  wriff, 
will  be  fenfibly  affected,  which  proves  that  the  arterial  fyftem  is 
at  that  time  dilating  itfelf,  and  allowing  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  blood  to  pafs  than  is  ufuaj.  This  is  probably  by  continued 
fympathy. 

"  Where   the  inflammation  affects  the  coniTitution,  the  vefLls 
of  the   fyftem   rather  contract,  and  keep   as  it  were   ftationary, 
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which  fbtionary  contraction  is  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  ftate 
of  the  conftitution ;  in  ftrong  healthy  conftitutions  whofe  powers 
are  equal  to  the  neceflary  actions,  or  in  parts  that  afreet  the  confti- 
tution lefs,  this  contraction  is  lefs  and  lefs  ftationary.,, 

"  In  inflammation  of  the  eye,  which  is  commonly  of  the  tunica 
conjunctiva,  the  progrefs  of  inflammation  may,  in  part,  be  accu- 
rately obferved,  although  not  fo  progreflively  as  in  a  wound.  The 
contrail  between  the  red  vefFel  and  the  white  of  the  eye,  under 
this  coat,  is  very  confpicuous,  and  although  we  do  not  fee  the  veflels 
enlarging  in  this  coat,  yet  we  fee  the  progrefs  they  have  made,  the 
white  appears  as  if  it  was  becoming  more  vafcular,  and  thefe  vef- 
fels  larger,  till  at  Uft  the  whole  tunica  conjunctiva  (hall  appear  as 
one  mafs  of  b'ood,  looking  more  like  extravafated  blood  than  a 
congeries  of  vefTels,  although  I  believe  it  is  commonly  the  laft. 

'c  From  thefe  circumftances  it  muft  appear,  that  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  blood  pafles  through  parts  when  inflamed  than  when  in 
a  natural  ftatc,  which  is  according  to  the  common  rules  of  the 
animal  economy  ;  for  whenever  a  part  has  more  to  do  than  fimply 
to  fupport  itfelf,  the  blood  is  there  collected  in  larger  quantity  ;  this 
we  find  to  take  place  univerfally  in  thofe  parts  whofe  powers  are 
called  up  to  action  by  fome  neceflary  operation  to  be  performed, 
whether  natural  or  difeafed. 

tt  As  the  veflels  become  larger,  and  the  part  becomes  more  of 
the  colour  of  the  blood,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  there  is  more  blood  in 
the  part ;  and  as  the  true  inflammatory  colour  is  fcarlet,  or  that 
colour  which  the  blood  has  when  in  the  arteries,  one  would  from 
hence  conclude,  either  that  the  arteries  were  principally  dilated,  or 
at  leaft,  if  the  veins  are  equally  diftended,  that  the  blood  undergoes 
no  change  in  fuch  inflammation  in  its  paflage  from  the  arteries  into 
the  veins,  which  I  think  is  moft  probably  the  cafe  ;  and  this  may 
arife  from  the  quicknefs  of  its  paflage  through  thofe  veflels. 

<;  When  inflammation  takes  place  in  parts  that  have  a  degree  of 
tranfparency,  that  tranfparency  is  lefiened.  This  is,  probably, 
belt,  (aen  in  membranes,  fuch  as  thofe  membranes  which  line  cavi- 
ties, or  cover  bodies  in  thofe  cavities,  fuch  as  the  pia-mater,  where, 
in  a  natural  ftote,  we  may  obferve  the  blood- vefTels  to  be  very  dif- 
tinct.  '  But  when  we  fee  the  blood-veflels  fuller  than  common,  yet 
diftinct,  in  fuch  membranes,  we  are  not  to  call  that  inflammation, 
although  it  may  be  the  firft  ftep,  as  we  find  to  be  the  cafe  in  the 
firft  action  of  the  veflels  in  confequence  of  fuch  irritation  as  will 
end  in  inflammation." — 

*c  The  veflels,  both  arteries  and  veins,  in  the  inflamed  part  are 
enlarged,  and  the  part  becomes  vifibly  more  vafcular,  from  which 
we  mould  fufpect,  that  inflead  of  an  increafed  contraction,  there 
was  rather  what  would  appear  an  increafed  relaxation  of  their  muf- 
cular  powers,  being,  as  we  might  fuppofe,  left  to  the  elafticity  en- 
tirely.    This  would  be  reducing  them  to  a  ftate  of  paralyfis  fimply  5 
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but  the  power  of"  mufcular  contraction  would  feem  to  give  way  in 
inflammation,  for  they  certainly  dilate  more  in  inflammation  than  the 
extent  of  the  elaftic  power  would  allow ;  and  it  muft  alfo  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  elaftic  power  of  the  artery  muft  be  dilated  in  the 
fame  proportion.  The  contents  of  the  circulation  being  thrown 
out  upon  fuch  occafions,  would,  from  confidering  it  in  thofe  lights, 
rather  confirm  us  in  that  opinion  :  and  when  we  confider  the  whole 
of  this  as  a  necefiary  operation  of  nature,  we  muft  fuppofe  it  fomc- 
thing  more  than  fimply  a  common  relaxation  ;  we  muft  fuppofe 
it  an  action  in  the  parts  to  produce  an  increafe  of  ftze  to  anfwer 
particular  purpofes  ;  and  this  I  fhould  call  the  action  of  dilatation^ 
as  we  fee  the  uterus  increafe  in  fize  in  the  time  of  uterine-gefta- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  os  tincse  in  the  time  of  labour,  the  confequence 
of  the  preceding  actions,  and  neceflary  for  the  completion  of  thofe 
which  are  to  follow." 

Mr.  Hunter  adds,  that  "  the  force  of  the  circulation  feems  to 
have  fome  fhare  in  this  effect ;"  but  he  confiders  it  only  as  a  fe- 
condary  caufe. 

"  Whatever  purpofe,"  fays  he,  il  this  increafe  of  the  fize  of 
the  vefTels  may  anfwer,  we  muft  fuppofe  it  allows  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  blood  to  pafs  through  the  inflamed  part  than  in  the  natural 
ftatc,  which  fuppofition  is  (upported  by  many  other  obfervations. 

"  The  part  inflamed,  I  have  already  obferved,  becomes  to  ap- 
pearance more  vafcular  than  when  in  the  natural  ftate,  and'  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  really  fo,  both  from  new  vefTels  being  fet  up  in 
the  inflamed  part,  as  well  as  the  new  and  adventitious  uniting  fub- 
ftance  becoming  vafcular.  Befides,  the  vefTels  of  the  parts  are 
enlarged,  fo  that  the  red  blood  pafTes  further  than  common,  which 
increafes  thofe  appearances.  But  the  brain  appears  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  thefe  general  rules  ;  for  in  all  difeafes  of  the  brain,  where 
the  effects  were  fuch  as  are  commonly  the  confequence  of  inflam- 
mation, fuch  as  fuppuration  from  accidents,  I  never  could  find  the 
above  appearances  ;  the  brain  may,  perhaps,  go  directly  into  fup- 
puration, as  fometimes  the  peritoneum  does  ^  but  its  flownefs  of 
going  into  fuppuration  after  the  accident,  would  make  us  fuppofe, 
a  priori,  that  there  was  fufficient  time  for  adhefions  to  form. 

Speaking  of  the  colour^  Jwelling,  and  pain  of  inflamed  partsy 
Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  the  red  colour  of  an  inflamed  part  is 
brightened  and  approaches  to  purple,  according  to  the  degree  or 
nature  of  the  inflammation  ;  and  that  the  jzvelling  is  owing  to  the 
extravafation  of  the  coagulating  lymph-,  and  fome  {"erum.  Both 
are  naturally  in  proportion  to  the  inflammation,  and  may  be  more 
or  lefs  according  to  circumftances.  They  of  courfe  are  greateft 
at  the  point  of  inflammation,  becoming  lefs  and  lefs  as  it  extends 
into  the  furrounding  parts. 

"  Thewhole  fwelling  looks  like  a  part  of  the  body  only  a  little 
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changed,  without  any  appearance  of  containing  extraneous  matter; 
and  indeed  it  is  (imply  formed  by  an  extravasation  of  fluids  without 
their  having  undergone  any  vifibie  or  material  change,  except 
coagulation.' * 

Of  the  pain  produced  by  inflammation  Mr.  Hunter  gives  a  very 
ingenious,  though  fomewhat  difficult  explanation, 

if  In  the  adhefive  (late  of  inflammation,"  he  fays,  u  it  is  gene- 
rally but  very  inconfiderable,  efpeciaily  if  it  is  to  go  no  further, 
and  is  perhaps  more  of  a  heavy  than  an  acute  pain  When  it  hap- 
pens on  thefkin,  it  often  begins  with  an  Lenin;/  ;  but  as  the  inflam- 
mation is  palling  from  the  adhesive  to  the  fu-.-pi.ira.ive,  the  parts 
then  undergo  a  greater  change  th?1  -  .  re,  and  t>.e  pain  grows 
more  and  more  acute,    till   it   becomes   vecy   con  ble.     The 

nerves  alfo  acquire  at  that  time  a  degree  o  hich  ren- 

ders them  much  more  fufceptible  of  impreffioh  than  when  they  are 
in  their  natural  flats  ;  thus  an  1  8  part  is  aoii  only  painful  in 

itf-lf,  ,'cs  i.mpreff/ons   tb  and  independent  of 

pain,  which  do  not  arife  from  a  natural  found  part.  This  pain  in- 
creaf  time  the  ai  re  dilated, 'whence  it  would  appear 

that  the  :es  do  not  contract  by  their  mufcular  power,  in  their 

fyfl/^le,  for  if  they  did,  we  might  expect  a  considerable  pain  in  that 
action  which  would  be  at  the  full  of  the  pu.lle.  Whether  this  pain 
ar-i&s  from  the  (hfteiifion  of  the  artery  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  or 
whether  it  arifes  from  ..the  acfion  of  diftenfion  from  the  force  of  the 
artery  itfeif,  is  not  eaiily  determined.  ■  We  know  that  difeafed 
mufcles  give  much  pain  in  their  contraction,  perhaps  more  than  they 
do  when  ftrctched.  .   , 

"  1  hat  the  degree  of  inflammation  which  becomes  the  caufe  of 
■adhefims  gives  but  little  pain,  is  proved  from  the  diflc-cfiions  ofdead 
bodies  ;  for  we  ft  libra  or  never  find  a  body  in  dtflecfion  which  has 
not  adhefions  in  fome  of  the  larger  cavities  ;  and  yet  it  may  reason- 
ably be  fuppofed,  that  many  of  thefe  perfons  never  had  any  acute 
fymptoms,  or  violent  pain  in  thofe  parts;  indeed,  we  find  many 
if  rong  adhclions  upon  the  opening  of  dead  bodies,  in  parts  which 
the  friends  of  thefe  perfons  never  heard  mention,  during  life,  as  the 
fuhject  of  a  fimrle  complaint. 

"  That  adhefions  can  be  produced  from  very  flight  inflammation, 
is  proved  in  ruptures  in  confequence  of  wearing  a  trufs*,  for  we 
find  the  flight  preffu re  of  a  trufs  exciting  fuch  action  as  to  thicken 
parts,  by  which  means  the  two  fides  of  the  fack  are  united,  though 
there  be  hardly  any  fenfadon  in  the  part;  we  alfo  fee,  in  cafes  where 
this  inflammation  arifes  from  violence,  that  it  gives  little  or  no 
pain.  A  man  (hall  be  {hot  through  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
if  none  of  the  contained  parts  are  materially  hurt,  the  adhefive  in- 
flammation (hall  take  place  in  all  the  internal  parts  contiguous  to 
the  wound  made  by  the  ball,  and  yet  no  great  degree  of  pain  mall 
be  felt.     This  affertion  is  {{ill  proved  by  the  little  pain  fufFered 
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after  many  bruifes,  where  there  is  evident  inflammation;  and  in 
fimple  fractures,  the  pain  from  the  inflammation  is  very  trifling, 
whatever  it  may  be  from  the  laceration  of  the  parts.  But  this  will 
be  according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation,  what  ftage  it  is  in,  and 
what  parts  are  inflamed. 

<c  We  find  it  a  common  principle  in  the  animal  machine,  that 
every  part  increafes  in  fome  degree  according  to  the  action  required. 
Thus  we  find  mufcles  increafe  in  fize  when  much  exercifed  ;  vcf- 
fels  become  larger  in  proportion  to  the  nccefiity  of  fupply,  as,  for 
inftance,  in  the  gravid  uterus,  &c." 

Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  that,  when  impreflcd,  the  fenfations  in 
many  parts  of  the  body,  when  in  a  natural  ftate,  are  peculiar  fen- 
fations •,  and  when  thole  parts  are  injured,  they  give  a  fort  of  pain 
peculiar  alfo  to  themfelves.  He  alfo  remarks,  that  the  fame  mode 
of  impreffion  gives  a  peculiar  fenfation  to  one  part,  while  it  gives 
unequivocal  pain  to  another.  This  Mr.  Hunter  illuftrates  in  a 
variety  of  ways :  **  Thus,"  fays  he,  "  what  will  produce  ficknefs 
in  the  ftomach,  will  produce  pain  in  the  colon.  When  the  fenfa- 
tion of  pain  is  in  a  vital  part,  it  is  fomevvhat  different  from  molt  of 
thofe  pains  that  are  common.  Thus,  when  the  pain  arifes  from  an 
injury  done  to  the  head,  the  fenfation  is  a  heavy  ftupifving"  pain, 
rendering  the  perfon  arretted  unfit  to  pay  attention  to  other  fenfa- 
tions, and  is  often  attended  with  ficknefs,  from  the  ftomach  fym- 
pathizing  with  it." 

u  But,"  continues  he,  "  the  fkin,  mufcles,  and  the  cellular 
membrane,  in  common,  give  an  acute  pain,  which  rather  roufes 
than  opprefTes,  if  not  too  great." 

The  author's  account  of  the  caufe  of  this  variety  of  fenf  ;tions  is 
fomewhat  obfeure,  we  (hail  therefore  proceed  to  give  an  analyfis  of 
the  remaining  part  of  his  fubjedt. 

Speaking  of  the  heat  produced  in  a  part  that  is  inflamed,  Mr. 
Hunter  fays,  "  From  all  the  obfervations  and  experiments  I  have 
made,  I  do  not  find  that  a  local  inflammation  can  increafe  the  local 
heat  above  the  natural  heat  of  the  animal ;  and  when  in  parts  whofe 
natural  heat  is  inferior  to  that  which  is  at  the  fourceof  the  circula- 
tion, it  does  not  rife  fo  high  :  thofe  animals  too,  which  appear  to 
have  no  power  either  of  increafe  or  decreafe  in  health,  naturally 
appear  to  be  equally  deficient  in  difeafe  ;  as  will  be  (qqu.  in  the 
experiments. 

"  I  fufpeiSt.  that  the  blood  has  an  ultimate  ftandard  heat  in  itfelf, 
when  in  health,  and  that  nothing  can  increafe  that  heat  but  fome 
univerfal  or  conftitutional  affection;  and  probably  the  fympathetic 
fever  is  fuch  as  has  no  power  in  this  way,  and  that  the  whole 
power  of  local  inflammation  is  only  to  increafe  it  a  little  in  the 
part,  but  that  it  cannot  bring  it  above  the  ftandard  heat  at  the 
fource,  nor  even  up  to  it  in  parts  that  naturally  or  commonly  do 
not  come  up  to  it. 
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iC  As  inflammation  Is  the  principal  inftance  capable  of  producing 
local  increafed  heat,  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  examining 
inflammations,  both  when  fpontaneous  and  in  confequence  of 
operations.  I  have  alfo  made  fsveral  experiments  for  that  purpofe, 
which  are  fimilar  to  operations,  and  cannot  fay  that  I  ever  faw,  from 
all  thefe  experiments  and  obfervations,  a  cafe  where  the  heat  was 
really  fo  much  increafed,  as  it  appeared  to  be  to  the  fenfations." 

After  fome  experiments  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity,  and  for 
which  we  refer  to  the  work  itfelf,  the  author  fpeaks  of  the  time  the 
adhefive  inflammation  commences  after  its  caufe,  and  in  what  re- 
fpe£ts  it  is  imperfect  in  its  confequences.  Of  this  difcuflion  we 
ihall  only  notice  the  concluding  paflages.  Speaking  of  thofe  cafes 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  mortify  from  the  beginning,  as  in  the 
ftrangulated  hernia,  he  fays,  "  We  often  find  the  adhefive  and 
fuppurative  inflammation  going  hand  in  hand.  All  of  thefe  caufes 
and  effects  account  for  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  the  quicknefs 
of  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  and  its  fatal  confequences  beyond 
iuch  inflammations  as  have  only  the  true  adhefive  progrefs,  or 
where  it  takes  place  perfectly  prior  to  fuppuration. 

"  It  feems  to  appear  from  obfervation,  that  fome  furfaces  of  the 
body  do  not  fo  readily  unite  by  the  coagulating  lymph  as  others, 
and  therefore,  on  fuch  furfaces,  there  is  commonly  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  this  matter  thrown  out  than  probably  would  have  been 
if  union  had  readily  taken  place ;  for  we  may  fuppofe,  that  where 
once  union  has  taken  place,  extravafation  is  at  an  end.     Thus,  we 
fee  in  (what  we  may  fuppofe)  inflammation  of  the  heart,  that  the 
coagulating  lymph  is  thrown  out  on  the  exterior  furface  in  vaft 
quantities,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  heart  (hall  not  adhere  to  the 
pericardium.     This  is  not  only  feen  in  the  human,  but  in  other 
animals.     In  an  ox,  the  heart  was   furred  all  over,  and  in  fome 
places,  the  coagulating  lymph  was  near  an  inch  in  thicknefs.    The 
external  furface  of  fuch  hearts  have  an  uncommon  appearance; 
the  outer  furface  of  the  coagulating  lymph  is  extremely  irregular, 
appearing  very  much  like  the  external  furface  of  a  fponge,  while 
the  bafe,  or  attachment  to  the  heart  is  very  folid  and  firm.     How- 
ever, in  many  mftances  we  find  the  pericardium  adhering  to  the 
heart,  and  generally  in  pretty  dole  contact,  which  would  make  us 
fuppofe  that  the  extent  of  motion  of  thofe  two  parts  on  one  another 
is  not  great.     Thefe  adhefions  affecT:  the  pulfe  much,  which  is  a 
good  reafon  why  nature  avoids  them  as  much  as  poffible.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  feems  deducible  from  obfervation,  that  neither  the 
pia  nor  dura  mater  are  apt  to  throw  out  much  coagulating  lymph, 
for  here  it  would  produce  compreflion ;  and,  therefore,  we  feldom 
find  adhefions  between  them.    In  confequence  of  fuch  accidents  as 
produce  fuppuration  between  thefe  two  membranes,  we  feldom  or 
ever  find  the  furrounding  part  adhering  fo  as  to  confine  the  matter 
to  the  fuppurating  furface. 
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<c  Inflammation  of  the  fkin,  or  fuch  as  approaches  to  the  fkin, 
produces  in  general  a  reparation  of  the  cuticle;  otten  of  the  hair,  or 
the  nails.  Thefe  effects  arife  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  inflammation,  but  more  particularly  ac- 
cording to  its  nature.  They  take  place  the  leafr,  and  lateft  in  the 
true  i'dhcflve  inflammation,  which  is  always  attended  with  the 
grcateft  ftrength.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  feparation  does  not  happen 
till  the  inflammation  has  fubfided  •,  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  in  the 
gout  it  is  lea(r  and  lateft  of  all  ;  for  this  is  always  a  healthy  in- 
flammation, othcrwife  it  would  not  take  place ;  but  in  weak  habits, 
at  the  early  part  of  the  difeafe,  there  are  often  vefications,  which  are 
filled  with  f  rum,  fometimes  with  coagulating  lymph,  &c.  both  of 
thefe  are  fo n  etimes  tinned  with  red  blood.  When  the  inflammation 
is  of  a  weak  kind,  tending  to  mortification,  the  cuticle  commonly 
feparates  early  during  the  time  of  inflammation,  almoft  beginning  with 
it,  and  of  eourfe  the  vefications  will  be  filled  with  ferum,  and  often 
with  the  red  globules.  We  mayobferve  in  wounds  of  the  fkin  which 
are  not  allowed  to  heal  by  the  firft  intention,  that  a  feparation  of 
the  cuticle  will  take  place  .at  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  this  will 
extend  according  to  the  nature  of  the  inflammation,  which  is  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  conftitution  :  this  will  be  attended  with 
other  concomitant  appearances,  fuch  as  flabby  edges  and  thin  mat- 
ter. 1  conceive,  in  the  weak  habit,  it  depends  on  an  action  of  the 
inflammation  itfelfj  but  in  the  ftrong,  it  depends  on  a  ftate  in  which 
the  parts  are  left  to  feparate  the  cuticle. 

tt  This  feparation  arifes,  I  apprehend,  from  a  degree  of  weak- 
nefs  approaching  to  a  kind  of  death  in  the  connection  between  the 
cuticle  and  cutis,  from  life  being  in  this  part  naturally  very  weak. 
In  the  beginning  of  mortification  it  is  produced;  in  the  cedematous 
and  eryfepelatous  inflammations  it  is  greater!,  and  in  putrefaction 
of  dead  bodies  it  is  the  firft  operation.  I  fufpect  too,  that  a  blifter- 
ing  plafter,  hot  water,  Sec.  only  kill  the  uniting  parts,  by  which 
means  an  irritation  is  produced  in  the  cutis,  and  the  extravafation 
is  according  to  that  irritation." 

The  nature  of  the  uniting  medium  in  inflammations  is  thus  de- 
fer ibed  by  Mr.  Hunter  : 

"  In  the  adhefive  inflammation,"  fays  he,  c<  the  veflels  being 
enlarged,  begin  to  feparate  from  the  mafs  fome  portion  of  the  co- 
agulating lymph,  with  fome  ferum,  and  alfo  red  globules,  and 
throw  it  out  on  the  internal  furface;  probably  through  the  exhaling 
veflels,  or,  perhaps,  open  new  ones,  and  cover,  the  fides  of  thofe 
cells,  which  eafily  unite  with  the  oppofite,  with  which  they  are  in 
contact,  forming  the  fir  It  p:ocefs  of  adhefion. 

<l  That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  and  that  this  effect  has  taken  place 
in  confequence  of  inflammation,  is  evident  from  the  following  ob- 
fervations.  In  ail  iarge  cavities,  where  we  can  make  our  obflrva- 
tioas  with  certainty,  when  in  the  ftate  of  inflammation,  we  find  dif- 
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fufed  over  the  fides,  or  through  the  cavity,  a  fubftance  exaftly 
iimilar  to  the  coagulating  lymph  when  feparatcd  from  the  ferum, 
and  red  blood,  after  common  bleeding.  Tnat  the  blood,  when 
thrown  out  of  the  circulation  from  an  inflammatory  ftate  of  the 
vefiels,  a?  well  a?  the  blood  itflf,  unites  parts  together,  is  probably 
belt  (ten  in  the  inflammation  of  rhe  larger  cavities  above  mentioned. 
The  following  1  fhall  give  as  an  example,  which  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved on  the  peritoneum  of  thofe  who  have  died  in  confequence  of 
inflammation  of  this  membrane.  The  inteftines  are  more  or  lefs 
united  to  one  another,  and,  according  to  the  ftage  of  the  inflam- 
mation, this  union  is  ftronger  or  weaker;  in  fome  it  is  fo  ftrong 
as  to  admit  of  fome  force  to  puil  them  afunder ;  the  fmooth  perito- 
neal coat  is,  as  it  were,  loft,  having  become  cellular,  like  cellular 
membrane.  When  the  vefiels  of  this  part  are  injected,  we  fhalf 
find,  that  in  thofe  parts  where  a  feparation  has  been  made  by  lace- 
ration, previous  to  the  injecting,  the  injection  will  appear  on  that 
furface  like  final)  fpots  or  drops,  which  (hews  that  the  vefiels  had  at 
lead  palled  to  the  very  furface  of  the  iriteftines. 

li  In  parts  where  the  union  was  preferved,  I  have  obferved  the 
three  following  fadfo.  On  feparating  the  united  parts,  I  have  ob- 
feived,  in  fome  places,  the  vefiels  come  to  the  furface  of  the  in- 
teffines,  anc  then  terminate  all  at  once.  In  other  places,  1  could 
obferve  the  vefiels  palling  from  the  inteftine  into  the  extravafated 
fubftance,  and  there  ramifying,  fo  that  the  velfel  was  plainly  con- 
tinued from  the  old  into  the  hew. 

"  In  a  vaft  number  of  inltences,  I  have  obferved,  that  in  the  fub- 
Itance  of  the  extravafation,  there  were  a  great  number  of  fpots  of 
red  blood  in  it,  fo  that  it  looked  mottled.  The  fame  appearance 
was  obfervable  on  the  furface  of  feparation,  beiween  the  old  fub- 
ftance and  the  new,  a  good  deal  like  petechial  fpots.  How  this 
red  blood  got  here  is  the  thing  to  be  confidcred,  efpecially  as  a  good 
deal  was  within  the  fubfiance  of  the  coagulum.  Was  it  extrava- 
fated along  with  the  coagulating  lymph  ?  In  this  cafe,  I  mould 
have  rather  fuppofed  it  would  have  been  more  diffufed,  and  if  not 
difTufed,  more  attached  to  the  inteftine,  and  not  in  the  centre  of 
the  coagulum  ;  if  it  had  been  extravafation,  one  would  have  ex- 
pected extravafation  of  injection,  but  we  had  none  in  any  of  thefe 
places;  I  have  therefore  fufpected,  that  parts  have  the  power  of 
makine  vefiels  and  red  blood  independent  of  circulation.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  evidently  the  cafe  with  the  chick  in  the  egg. 

"  I  obferved,  when  I  was  treating  of  the  blood,  that  it  was  capa- 
ble of  becoming  vafcular,  when  depofited  either  by  accident,  or 
for  particular  purpofes  ;  and  I  had  reafon  to  believe,  that  a  coagu- 
lum, or  coagulating  lymph,  had  a  power  of  becoming  vafcular  in 
itfelf,  when  it  could  be  fupplied  with  blood,  and  mentioned  the  co- 
agulum in  a  large  artery  as  an  inftance.  Like-wife,  when  I  was 
treating  of  union  by  the  -firft  intention,  1  explained  the  intercourfe 
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eflabliftied  by  the  uniting  medium  becoming  vafcular,  and  thofe 
Veffels  uniting  acr.ofs  by  a  prccefs,  called  inofculation.  The  fame 
reafonin_>;  is  applicable  to  the  union  by  means  of  the  adhefive  in- 
flammation ;  for  it  is  the  blood  in  all  cafes  that  is  to  become  vafcu- 
lar; but  this  takes  place  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  apparent 
neceflity.  In  fome  it  becomes  vafcular,  immediately;  in  others 
very  late  ;  and  indeed,  in  fome  hardly  ever,  acCMiing  to  the  de- 
gree of  utility  to  arife  from  that  cljaijge^  Jfiffrcre  it  becomes  vafcular 
fooneff,  there  the  vefiels  are  found  alfo  in  greateft  numbers,  the 
two  effects  depending  on  the  fame  principle." 

The  author  illustrates  this  by  many  inftances  in  which  we  cannot 
properly  accompany  him  ;  but  particularly  by  the  refill*  of  an  expe- 
riment on  a  dog,  with  a  view  to  (how  the  important  confequences 
of  the  power  of  adhefion  between  two  internal  furfaces  in  contact. 

After  the  death  of  the  animal  in  coafequence  of  an  incifion  being 
made  into  the  cheft,  it  was  found,  that  "  the  cavity  of  the  cheft 
all  round  was  filled  with  air.  That  part  of  the  external  furface  of 
the  lungs  which  did  not  adhere,  that  is  to  fay,  the  upper  furface  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  that  part  of  the  pleura  which  covered  the  ribs 
were  entirely  fran  from  inflammation,  or  fuppuration  ;  this  cavity, 
•  from  thefe  adhefions,  being  rendered  a  perfect  cavity,  fhews  that 
air,  limply,  has  no  power  to  excite  inflammation  when  the  cavity 
is  other  wife  perfect,  which  the  adhelions  had  eiFecled  ;  this  fhows 
alfo,  that  adhefions  of  two  furfaces  round  the  expofed  part,  exclude 
every  part  from  the  neceiiity  of  inflammation,  as  was  explained 
when  treating  of  inflammation. 

'*  From  the  connection  between  the  living  powers  of  the  folids 
and  the  fluids,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  fuch  an  uncommon  action 
could  take  place  in  the  vafcular  fyftem,  without  producing  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  fluids  ;  and,  therefore,  from  reafoning  we  might 
fuppofe,  that  the  coagulating  lymph  undergoes  fome  changes  in 
its  pailage  through  the  inflamed  vefiels,  which  obliges  it  to  coagu- 
late more  immediately,  or  much  fooner  than  it  otherwife  would. 

i(  For  in  thofe  cafes  of  inflamed  arms,  after  bleeding,  and  in 
Inflammations  in  confequence  of  other  caufes,  we  find  that  the  ca- 
vities of  the  veins  are  in  many  places  furred  over,  and  in  others 
united  by  means  of  the  coagulating  lymph.  Now  if  this  coagu- 
lating lymph  is  fimilar  in  its  productions  to  that  which  we  have 
been  defcribing,  it  mult  have  been  thrown  out  from  the  vafa  vafo- 
rum,  thefe  veiTels  having  feparated  it  and  poured  it  into  the  cavity 
of  the  veins,  and  it  mutt  there  have  coagulated  immediately;  in 
this  feparation,  therefore,  from  the  biood,  it  muff  have  undergone 
fome  change,  arifing  from  the  actions  of  the  ve/Tels  ;  for  if  this 
lymph  was  no  more  than  the  coagulating  lymph  with  its  common 
properties,  or  the  properties  common  to  that  which  is  circulating 
in  the  fame  vein  which   receives  it,  it  would  in  fuch  cafes  only 
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continue  to  throw  in  more  coagulated  lymph,   in  addition  to  what 
was  circulating,  and  therefore,  probably,  it  would  be  carried  along 
with  the  blood  to  the  heart,  as  a  part  of  the  common  mafs.     From 
this  we  (hould  infer  that  this  coagulating  matter  is  not  fimply  the 
coagulating  lymph,  fuch  as  it  is  when  circulating,  but  fomewha't 
different,  from  having  undergone  a  change  in   its  paffage  through 
the   inflamed  ^ffels,  partaking   of  the  difpofition   of  thofe  folids 
which  are  inflamed,  through  which  it  paffed.    This  procefs  cannot, 
therefore,  be  fuppefed  to  be  merely  extravafation  ;  for  1  conceive 
that  an  cedema  would  be  a  confequence  of  fimple   extravafation. 
But  this  may  be  taken  up  in  another  point  of  view,  and  upon  the 
fame  principle.     The  inflamed  vefTels  may  give  a  difpofition  to  the 
blood,  as  it  is  moving  flowly  along,  to  coagulate  on  its  furface  ; 
and  this  is  probably  the  more  juft  idea  of  the  two ;  as  we  find  that 
the  vefTels,  both  veins  and  arteries,  can  give  this  difpofition,  and  to- 
a  very  great  extent:  we  find  in  the  beginning  of  mortification,  the 
blood  coagulating  in  the  vefTels,  fo  as  to  fill  them  up  entirely,  and 
this  preceding  the  mortification,  feems  to  be  for  the  purpofe  of  fe- 
curing  the  veiTel  before  it  is  to  give  way  ;  we,  therefore,  cannot 
doubt  of  a  coagulating  principle  being  given  to  the  blood  from  the 
vefTels  ;  and  as  a  further  proof  of  this,  we  may  obferve  that  the  ex- 
travafated  coagulating  lymph,  which  either  produces  adhefions,  or 
forms  tumors  (which  is  often  the  cafe),  is   always  of  the  nature  of 
the  difeafed   folids  that  produced  it.     If  the  cafe  is  venereal,  the 
new  fubftance  is  of  the  fame  nature  ;  if  cancerous,  it  is  cancerous ; 
for  I  find  that  it  has,  when  abforbed,  the  power  of  contaminating, 
Similar  to  matter  or  pus   produced  by  the  fores  or  ulcers  of  fuch 
difeafes  ;  the  abforbent  glands  being  often  affecled  by  the  abforption 
of  the  coagulating  matter  of  a  fchirrous  breaft. 

"Whatever  change  the  coagulating  lymph  has  undergone  in 
this  operation  of  inflammation,  it  feems  fo  far  the  fame,  as  to  retain 
If  ill  the  nature  of  the  coagulating  lymph,  and  to  poffefs  the  living 
principle;  this  is  mod:  probably  in  a  greater  degree,  and  therefore, 
the  coagulating  lymph  is  ftill  better  fitted  to  be  formed  into  a  part 
of  the  folids  of  the  body,  as  will  be  taken  notice  of  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  ftate  of  the  blood  in  inflammation. 

<vBut  it  is  not  abfolutely  necefTary  that  the  coagulating  lympl 
fhould  firff,  undergo  a  change  in  the  extravafated  veflels,  before  it 
can  become  a  living  folid,  or  unite  living  folids  •,  for  we  find  that 
common  blood  extravafated  from  a  ruptured  veflel  is,  perhaps, 
equally  efficacious  in  this  refpe£t ;  therefore  the  red  globules  do  not 
retard  union,  but  they  may  promote  it/' 

From  what  Mr.  Hunter  has  faid  of  the  condition  of  the  blood,  anc 
of  the  pulfey  in  inflammation,  we  extract  the  following  detachec 
paffages  : 

"  From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  living  power  of  the  blood,  m 
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muft  allow,"  fays  he,  "  that  it  will  be  commonly  affected  much  in 
the  fame  manner  with   the  conftitution,  and  that  difeafe  will  have 
nearlv  the  fame  effect  upon  it,  as  it  has  on  the  body;  becaufe,  the 
fame  living  principle  runs  through  the  whole.     We  find  this  to  be 
nearly  the  cafe ;  for  till  a  difeafe  has  affected  the  conftitution,  the 
blood  continues  the  fame  as  before  ;  but  as  the  conftitution  becomes 
affected,  the  blood  alfo  becomes  affected,  and  undergoes  the,  fame 
changes,  which  probably  may  be  afcribed  to  contiguous  fympathy, 
between  the  veffels  and  the  blood  ;  and  we  fhall  find  that  the  change 
in  the  blood  is  often  as  much  expreflive  of  difeafe  as  any  other  part 
of  the  body.     It  is  expreflive  of  ftrong  action,  as  well  as  of  weak 
action  ;  but  as  it  does  not  give  fenfation,  it  cannot  convey  to  fj 
mind  all  the  varieties  of  difeafe  that  may  take  place   in  it ;  yet  I 
could  conceive,   if  the  blood  was  to  be  primarily  affected,   that  an 
impreflion  would  be  made  upon  the  mind,  from   its  affecting  the 
veffels  in  which  it  moved.     However,  it  is  not  always  the  cafe  that 
the  ftate  of  the  blood  and  the  other  fymptoms  are  expreflive  exadtly 
of  the  fame  thing  ;  the  blood  often  exprefling  lefs,  and  often  more  ; 
when  the  action  of  the  folids  is  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  or  which. 
perhaps,  is  the  fame  thing,  when  there  is  too  great  an  action  of 
the  folids,  the  blood  more  readily  admits  of  a  feparation  of  its  vifi- 
ble  parts,  and  the  coagulating   lymph  coagulates  more  ilowly,  but 
becomes  firmer  when  coagulated  ;  this  laft  circumftance,  however, 
might  be  fuppofed  not  to  be  fo  clear,  for  its  firmnefs  may. be  owing 
to  its  want  of  the  red  particles,  which  certainly  give  the  blood  a 
brittlenefs  in  proportion  to  their  quantity ;  but  although  this  may 
have  feme   effect,  yet  it  is  very  little ;  for  we  find  blood  of  loofe 
texture  in  fome  inflammations,  when  deprived  of  its  red  part;  when 
blood  has  this  difpofition  it  is  called  fizy  blood.     Thefe  changes  in 
the  nature  of  the  blood,  depend  fo  much  upon  the  above-mentioned 
caufes  of  inflammation,  that   it  is  impoflible  to   fay  whether  they 
do  not  conftitute  the  hrft  univerfal  effedt  produced  from  the  local 
inflammation,  and  whether   the   constitutional  is  an  effect  of  this 
change  in  the  blood.     I  knew  a  man  who  was  ftabbed  in  the  loins, 
and,  according  to  the  consequent  fymptoms,  was   moft  probably 
wounded  or  hurt  in  fome  vifcus  within  the  abdomen.     At   firfr  he 
had  no  fymptoms,  but  iimple  pain  in  the  part,  I  therefore  only 
bled  him,  by  way  of  precaution,  and  the  blood  was  perfectly  natural  ; 
in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour   after,  conftitutional  fymptoms 
came  on,  fuch  as  rigor,  ficknefs,  &c.  and  on  opening  the  fame 
orifice,  and  taking  away  more  blood,  this  -fecond  quantity  had  a 
very  thick  and  ftrong  buff  upon  it,  having  'all  the  aup trance  of 
inflammatory  blood ;    while  this   conftitutional    difpoiiuon   Lifted, 
which  was  fome  time,  his  blood  continued  the  fame,  whicn  was 
proved  by  the  fubfequent  bleedings.     The  fubfiding,  however,  of 
the  red  globules  in  the  blood  when  in  an  inflamed  ftate,. although 
.pretty  frequent,  is  not  always  an  attendant,  or  in  other  words  (and 
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'  perhaps  upon  fome  other  principle)  the  blood  is  not  always  attended 
with  this  appearance,  when  the  vifible  fymptoms  are  the  fame." 

"  Whether  the  difpofition  for  inflammation,  and  the  change 
produced  in  the  blood,  ariie  from  a  real  increafe  of  animal  life,  or 
whether  it  is  only  an  increafe  of  a  difpofition  to  acl:  with  the  full 
powers  which  the  machine  is  already  in  pofTefiion  of,  is  not  eafily 
determined  •,  but  it  appears  to  be  certain,  that  it  is  either  the  one  or 
the  other:  there  are  fome  circumftances,  however,  that  would  in- 
cline us  to  fufpe£f.  it  to  be  the  latter,  becaufe  there  is  often  inflam- 
mation when  the  powers  of  the  machine  arc  but  weak,  where  it 
appears  to  be  only  an  exertion  of  very  weak  powers,  arifing  from 
fome  irritation  produced  ;  in  fuch  cafes  the  blood  will  fhew  figns  of 
weaknefs  although  fizy. 

u  This  appears  to  be  equally  the  cafe  in  local  inflammation,  and 
inflammatory  fevers,  or  in  the  fymptomatic  fever.  That  it  is  an 
increafe  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and  that  the  fen fiblc  effetSl  produced 
arif.rs  from  the  action  taking  place,  both  in  the  folids  and  fluids, 
is  proved  by  the  method  of  treatment :  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  great  debility  in  the  folids,  where  the  powers  of  preferva- 
tion  (the  firft  animal  powers)  are  weak,  therefore  the  action  weak, 
and  where  of  courfe  the  body  muft  have  a  tendency  to  diflolution, 
there  we  find  the  very  reveife  of  the  former  appearance  in  the  blood. 

■  Inftead  of  feparatrhg  diftinctly,  and  coagulating  firmly,  we  have  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  keeping  mixed,  and  hardly  any  coagulation, 
only  becoming  of  a  thicker  confidence." 

This,   it  appears,  often   takes  place  in  thofe  who  die  fuddenly  ; 

'    in  which  cafes    Mr.  Hunter  conjectures  that  the  blood  dies   fir  ft, 

and  alio  inftantaneoufly.   After  fpeaking  of  fome, peculiarities  in  the 

difpofition  of  the  blood  in  particular  difeafes,  the  author  fpeaks  thus 

of  the  pulfe. 

"  The  pulfe  is  often  as  ftrong  a  (ign  of  the  flate  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  as  any  other  action  that  takes  place  in  it,  though  it  is  not  ft* 
always  ;  but  as  the  pulfe  has  but  one  circumfrance  attending  it, 
that  we  can  really  meafure,  all  the  others  being  referrible  to  the 
fenfation  or  feeling  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  judge  of  it,  the  true 
-  irate  of  the  pulfe  is  not  eafily  afcertained.  The  knowledge  of  the 
fofty  the  hard,  and  the  thrill,  are  fuch  as  can  only  be  acquired  with 
•  accuracy  by  the  habit  of  feeling  pulfes.  in  thefe  different  ftates,  and 
by  many  is  not  to  be  attained  ;  for  fimple  fenfation  in  the  minds  of 
any  two  men  are  feklom  alike.  Thus,  we  find,  it  happens  with 
refpect  to  mufic  ;  for  what  would  be  difagreeable  and  not  in  har- 
mony to  one  ear,  which  is  nice  and  accultomed  to  the  harmony  of 
founds,  will  not  be  fo  to  another;" 

"  In  the  confideration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  pulfe,  it  is 
dways  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  there  are  two  powers  Ttc-ting  to 

■  produce  them,  the  heart  and  the  arteries ;  that  one  part  of  the 
pulfe  belongs  to  the  heart  alone;  another  to  the  ar  eries  atone,  and 
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the  third  is  a  compound  of  both  ;  both  the  anions  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  do  not  always  correfpond  ;  the  heart  may  be  in  a  ftate  of 
irritation,  and  act  quickly  in  its  fyftole,  while  the  arteries  may  be 
acting  flowly  ;  for  the  heart  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  local  part, 
while  the  veilels  muft  be  confidered  as  univerfil,  or  even  conftitu-. 
tional.  The  ftroke  (which  is  the  pulie),  with  the  number  of  them' 
that  are  made  in  a  given  time,  whence  the  pulfe  is  commonly  called 
quick:  or  flow,  their  regularity  and  irregularity  as  to  time,  and  the 
quicknefs  of  the  ftroke  itfelf,  belongs  to  the  heart.  The  quicknefs' 
of  the  heart's  action  often  takes  place,  although  the  piifations  are 
not  frequent,  which  gives  a  kind  of  reft  or  halt  to  the  artery  or 
pulfe,  especially  if  the  pulfe  be  not  frequent.  The  hardnef-,  the 
vibratory  thrill,  the  flownefs  of  the  fyftole,  with  the  fulnefs  and 
fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  belong  to  the  arteries.  As  the  pulfe  arifes 
from  the  actions  of  the  folidsor  machine,  its  ftate  will  be  of  courfe 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  machine  at  the  time,  and  therefore  is 
capable  of  being  in  one  of  thefe  ftates,  natural  and  difeafed. 

"  In  moft  difeafes  of  the  conftitution,,  whether  originating  from, 
it,  or  arifing  in  confequence  of  difeafes  of  parts,  where  the  conftitu- 
tion  becomes  affected  by  fympathy,  the  pulfe  is  altered  from  a 
natural  to  a  difeafed  ftate,  the  degree  of  which  will  be  regulated  by 
thofe  affections.  This  alteration  is  commonly  fj  conftam,  and  fo 
regularly  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  that  it  is  one  of  the  firft  modes 
of  intelligence  we  have  recourfe  to,  in  our  enquiries  into  its  na- 
ture ;  but  alone  it  is  not  always  a  certain  guide  ;  for  where  there 
are  peculiarities  of  conftitution,  we  find  the  pulfe  correfponding  to 
thofe  peculiarities,  and,  perhaps,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  ac- 
cuftomed  ftate  of  the  local  affection.  The  fame  parts  too,  under 
difeafe,  give  very  irregular,  or  uncertain  figns  in  the  actions  of  the 
heart  and  veflels,  fuch  as  difeafes,  or  injuries  done  to  the  brain. 

"  The  varieties  which  the  pulfe  admits  of  are  feveral.  It  is  in- 
creafed  in  its  number  of  ftrokes,  or  it  is  diminished.  It  is  regular 
or  irregular,  as  to  time,  in  its  ftrokes;  it  is  quick  in  its  ftroke,  or 
diaftole,  and  flow  in. its  fyftole.  It  is  hard  in  its  diaftole,  and  it 
vibrates  in  its  diaftole. 

"  In  moft  cafes,  probably,  where  the  conftitution  is  in  a  ftate  of 
irritation,  the  pulfe  will  be  quick  and  frequent  in  its  number  of 
ftrokes  in  a  given  time,  and  the  artery  will  become  hard  from  a 
conftant,  or  fpafmodic  contraction  of  its  mufcular  coats,  fo  as  to 
give  the  feel  of  hafdnefs  to  the  touch  ;  befides  which,  the  diaftole 
of  the  artery  is  not  regularly  uniform  and  fmooth,  but  proceeds  by 
a  vaft  number  of  ftops,  or  interruptions,  which  are  fo  quick  as 
to  give  the  feel  of  a  vibration,  or  what  we  would  exprefs  by  a 
thrill."—  ■ 

c'  The  quick,  hard,  and  vibratory  pulfe  is  generally  an  attendant 
upon  inflammations ;  and  whether  it  be  attended  with  fulnefs,  or 
the  ontrary,  depends  a  good  deal    upon  the  part  that  is  inflamed, 
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which  either  ihcreafes  or  decreafes  the  irritability,  which  will  "be 
defcribed  in  tre;;;-ng  of  the  different  parts  inflamed. 

"  In  fuch  a  ffate  of  the  conftitution  as  produces  fuch  a  puJfe, 
the  blood,  which  appears  to  be  only  a  pa/live  body,  acted  upon  by 
the  heart,  fo  as  to  produce  the  dbfcole  of  the  artery,  and  reacted 
on  by  the  veffels,  making  the  complete  pulfe,  this  blood,  I  fay,  is 
generally  found  in  a  different  Hate  from  that  where  there  are  not 
thefe  fymptoms  in  the  pulfe ;  they,  as  it  were,  conftantly  attend 
each  other,  or  are  the  reciprocal  caufe  and  effects  of  one  another, 
as  was  taken  notice  of  when  I  was  fpeaking  of  the  ffate  of  the 
blood  in  inflammation. 

"  From  the  account  I  then  gave  of  the  ftate  of  the  blood  in  in- 
flammation, and  have  now  given  of  the  pulfe,  under  the  fame 
action,  it  fhould  naturally  be  expected,  that  they  fhould  explain 
each  other;  which,  for  the  firft  part,  they  certainly  do;  yet,  thefe 
appearances  of  the  blood,  and  the  kind  of  pulfe,  are  every  now 
and  then  appearing  to  be  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  in  their  com- 
mon attending  circumftances ;  but  this  cannot  be  known  till  the 
perfon  is  bled :  when  the  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard,  with  a  kind  of 
vibration  in  the  action,  we  generally  have  fizy  blood." 

Mr*.  Hunter  gives  a  decifive  inftance  of  this  in  the  cafe  of  a 
gentleman,  who  was  bled   under  the  circumftances  here  defcribed. 


j  alio  adds  the' following  cafe: 


"  A  man,  aged  fixty-eight  years,  had  an  occafional  inflammation 
in  one  of  his  legs,  which  often  ulcerated,  and  which  feemed  to 
arife  rcpire  from  a  defect  in  the  conftitution  than  to  be  fimply  local. 
In  thofe  indifpofttions,  his  pulfe  feldom  exceeded  forty  in  the  mi- 
nute, and  as  he  began  to  get  better,  his  pulfe  became  more  and 
more  frequent" 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  fucceeding  fection,  fhews  that  inflammation 
produces;  different  effects  on  the  whole  fyftem,  according  to  the 
ffructure  arid  fituation  of  the  parts  inflamed.  Of  the  fpirit  and 
tenor  of  this  portion  of  his  dodlrine,  the  following  paffages  will 
give  forne  idea. 

iC  In  common  parts,  as  mufcle,  cellular  membrane,  fkin,  &c. 
the  fymptoms  will  be  acute ;  the  pulfe  iirong  and  full>  and  the  more 
fo,  if  it  be  felt  near  to  the' heart ;  but  perhaps  not  fo  quick  as  when 
the  part  is  far  from  it;  fince  there  will  be  lefs  irritability.  The 
ftomach  will  fympathize  lefs,  and  the  blood  will  be  pufhed  further 
jnto  the  finalier  veJTefs.  ' 

u  If  the  inflammation  is  in  tendinous,  ligamentous,  or  bony 
parts,  the  fymptoms  will  be  lefs  acute,  the  ftomach  will  fympathize 
more,  the  pulfe  will  not  be  fo  full,  but  perhaps  quickerr  becaufe 
there  will  be  more  irritability,  and  the  blood  will  not  be  fo  much 
pufiied  into  the  fmaller  yeflel?,  and  therefore  forfake  the  fkin 
pore." 

From  the  author's  general  reflections  on  the  refolution  of  in- 
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ftarnmation,   we   extract   only  what   refers   more    immediately  to 
practice. 

44  The  cure  of  inflammation,"  fays  he,  "is  refAution\  and  the 
attempt  towards  it  is  principally  to  be  made  when  the  inflammation 
is  mi  the  adhefive  ftate. ;  for  we  find  that  often  it  goes  no  further,  but 
fubfides,  and  this  is  resolution  ;  probably  the  fooner  after  its  com- 
mencement it  is  the  better.  The  object  of  the  atttempt  is  to  pre- 
vent fuppuration  taking  place,  although  fuppuration  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  refolution,  but  it  is  the  mode  of  refolution  we  commonly 
wifh  to  avoid.  Refolution  is  in  general  only  to  be  attempted,  with 
any  probability  of  fuccefs,  under  the  following  circumftances  : 
when  the  inflammation  is  in  confequence  of  the  constitution,  or  a 
difeafe  of  the  part  :  fecondly,  in  cafes  of  accident,  where  there  is 
either  no  expofure,  or  where  it  has  been  removed  in  time  ;  as,  for 
example,  by  bringing  the  parts  in  contact:  thirdly,  where  the  life 
of  the  part  has  not  been  deftroyed.  In  all  fuch  cafes  we  find  that 
refolution  can  take  place  ;  but  in  thofe  cafes  arifing  from  accident, 
and  a  continuance  of  expofure  joined,  or  where  death  of  the  parts 
is  produced  by  the  accident,  it  becomes  impoffible  to  hinder  the 
fuppuration  from  taking  place. 

"  I  have  already  obferved,  that  in  many  bruifss,  as  wrell  as 
fimple  fractures,  where  the  cavities  are  not  expofed,  and  where 
they  are  to  heal  by  the  firft  and  fecond  intention,  the  inflammation, 
in  moit  of  thefe  cafes,  is  capable  of  being  refolved  ;  although,  in 
fome  fuch  cafes,  the  inflammation  runs  fo  high  as  to  threaten  fup- 
puration. I  have  alfo  already  fhewn,  that  in  parts  which  have  been 
divided  and  expofed,  the  inflammation  is,  by  bringing  them  toge- 
ther, in  a  great  meafure  prevented ;  or  if  it  has  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  the  union,  that  the  fame  operation  of  union  is  fufficient 
to  produce  refolution  :  and  I  have  likewife  fhewn  that  where  parts 
were  not  brought  together,  nature  attempted  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion, by  covering  the  wound  with  blood,  and  forming  an  efehar, 
which,  in  many  cafes,  will  either  prevent,  or  remove  inflammation ; 
all  of  which  {hews  a  power  of  refolution,  even  in  the  cafes  where 
the  parts  have  been  expofed." 

After  pointing  out  certain  cafes  in  which  the  refolution  of  in- 
flammation is  not  to  be  defired,  the  ingenious  author  proceeds  to 
confider  the  means  by  which  refolution  is  to  be  obtained.  Speak- 
ing of  thofe  which  are  to  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  the 
conftitution,  he  fays,  <c  If  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  confi- 
derable  action  and  power,  as  it  were,  increafing  in  itfelf,  then  the 
modes  of  refolution  are  to  be  put  in  practice  :  the  one  by  producing 
a  contra6tion*of  the  veflels,  the  other  by  foothing  or  leflening 
irritability,  or  the  action  of  dilatation. 

"  The  firft,  or  contraction  of  the  veflels,  is  produced  in  two 
Ways  \  one  by  producing-  weaknefs  j  for  weaknefs  excites  the  action 
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of  contraction  orthe  veffels ;  the  other,  by  fuch  applications  as  in- 
duce the  veffels  to  contract. 

4C  The  oceans  cf  producing  abfolute  weaknefs  are  bleeding  and 
purging;  but  the  bleeding  alfo  produces  irritability  for  a  time,  and 
is  often  attended  by  a  temporary  weaknefs  of  another  kind,  viz. 
fkknefs. 

'c  The  inconvenience,  however,  arjfing  from  this  practice  is, 
that  the  found  parts  muft  nea  iy,  in  the  (dine  proportion,  fufter 
with  the  inflamed;  for,  by  bringing  the  inflamed  part  upon  a  par 
with  heairh,  the  found  parts  muft  be  brought  much  lower,  (o  as 
to  be  too  1  >w.  The  fo-jthing  ma*'  be  produced  by  fedatives,  re- 
laxants, antifttmulants,  &c.  fuch  as  many  fudorifics,  anodynes,  &c. 

u  7  ne  fiift  method  will  have  the  greateff,  the  moil  permanent, 
and  the  mofl  lading  effect ;  becauf  •,  if  it  has  any  effe£t  at  all,  the 
difeafed  action  cannot  be  foon  rcnev/ed.  The  fee  on  d  will  ail  as  an 
auxilliary  ;  for  fo  far  as  irritation  is  a  caufe,  this  will  alfo  leffen  it : 
and  the  two  fhouid  go  hand  in  hand  ;  for  wherever  we  leiTen 
power,  we  fhouid,  at  the  fame  time,  leffen  the  difpofition  foradtion, 
or  elfe  we  may  increafe  the  difpofition  :  but  neither  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, nor  ficknefs,  can  poffibly  leffen  the  original  inflammatory  dif- 
pofition ;  for  none  of  them  will  refolve  a  venereal  inflammation, 
when  mercury  will;  nor  will  they  refolve  the  eryfepelatous  inflam- 
mation, although  that  inflammation  has  the  very  action  for  which 
we  fhouid  bleed  in  the  common  inflammation,  viz,  dilatation  of 
veffels.  However,  thefe  means  may,  in  fome  kn(cy  be  reckoned 
direct;  for  whatever  will  produce  the  aclion  of  contraction  in  the 
veffels,  is  counteracting  the  action  of  dilatation.  Leffening  the  power 
of  action  belonging  to  any  difpofition,  can  only  leffen  or  protract, 
the  effects,  which,  however,  will  be  of  Angular  fervice,  as  lefs 
mifchicf  will  be  done,  and  it  will  often  give  the  difpofition  time  to 
wear  itfelf  out.  Means  employed,  on  this  principle,  mould  be  fuch 
as  give  the  feel  of  weaknefs  to  the  conftitution ;  which  will  affect 
the  part,  and  will  make  the  veffels  contract  ,  but  this  practice 
fhouid  not  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  produce  the  fenfe  of  too  much 
.'weaknefs,  for  then  the  heart  acts  with  great  force,  and  the  arteries 
dilate. 

u  Bleeding  then,  as  a  general  principle,  is  to  be  put  in  practice; 
but  this  muff  be  done  with  judgment ;  for  I  conceive  the  effects  of 
bleeding  to  be  very  extenfive.  BeGdes,  the  lofs  of  any  quantity  of 
blood  being  univeifaily  felt,  to  proportion  to  the  quantity  loft,  an 
univerfal  alarm  is  excited,  and  a  greater  contraction  of  the  veilels 
enfues,  than  fimply'in  proportion  to  this  quantity,  in  confe- 
quence,  as  it  would  appear,  of  a  fy m pathetic  affection  with  the  part 
bleeding. 

.  "  Too  much  blood,  in  an  inflammation,  is  a  load  upon  the  actions 
of  the  circulation.     Too  little,  produces  debility  and  irritability  i 
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Vecaufe,  there  is  a  lofs  of  powers,  with  an  increafed  action  to  keep 
up,  which  is  now  not  fupported.  It  would  feem  that  violent  ac- 
tions of  a  ftrong  arterial  fyftem,  required  lefs  blood  than  even  the 
natural  actions ;  and  even  lefs  Hill  than  a  weak,  or  irritable  fyftem  : 
from  whence  we  muff  fee,  that  bleeding  can  either  relieve  inflam- 
matory action,  or  increafe  it,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  ufed  at 
random. 

*  A?  many  patients  that  Teem  to  require  bleeding  have  been 
already  bled,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enquire  how  they  bear,  or 
are  affected  by  bleeding;  for,  certainly,  all  constitutions  (inde- 
pendent of  every  other  circumftance)  do  not  bear  this  evacuation 
equally,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  efreets  on  inflammation  may  be 
nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  if  fo,  it  becomes  a  very  ufeful 
caution;  for  although  the  lofs  of  blood  may,  as  a  general  principle, 
be  fet  ciown  as  a  veakener,  and  probably  the  greateft,  as  we  can 
kill  by  (uch  mean?,  yet  the  lofs  of  certain  quantities,  in  many 
conftitutions,  is  ntceflTary  for  health:  this  is  either  when  there  is  a 
difpoiition  to  make  too  much  blood,  or  a  conftitution  that  cannot 
bear  the  ufual  quantity  ;  in  fuch,  when  known,  bleeding  with  free- 
dom is  certainly  rtec, -fiary.  If  the  inflammation  is  known  to  be 
attended  with  real  powers,  bleeding  is  absolutely  neceflary,  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  take  off  from  the  force  of  the  circulation,  which  arifes 
from  too  mech  blood;  or  if  that  is  not  fufTicient,  then  as  much  as 
will  caufe  a  contraction  of  the  vefiels ;  but  in  cafes  of  too  great  an 
adlion  of  weak  parts,  then  the  proper  quantity  to  be  taken,  is  no 
more  than  may  ailift  the  dilatation  of  the  vefiels,  which  will  IctTen" 
the  violence  of  motion  in  the  blood,  or  remove  the  fenfation,  in  the 
part  inflamed,  of  having  too  much  to  do;  the  quantity,  therefore, 
muff  be  regulated  according  to  the  fymptoms,  and  other  circum- 
(lances;   for  infrance,  according  to  the  viable  indications." 

Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  "  every  part  of  the  body,  under  in- 
flammation, will  not  bear  bleeding  alike  ;"  ar?d  believes  that  "  the 
conftitution  bears  bleeding  bed,  when  the  inflammation  is  in  parts 
not  vital,  and  thofe  near  the  fource  of  the  circulation.  Whatever 
diffurbs  fome  of  the  vital  parts,  depreffes,  but  not  equally  in  ail ; 
and  in  then  it  becomes*  more  neccfTary  to  be  particular,  for  in  ac- 
cidents of  the  brain,  bleeding  freely,  even  fo  as  to  produce  ficknefs 
and  fainting,  is  neceffary.  It  is  probable,  that  the  ficknefs  attending 
fuch  accidents,  is  deiigned  to  lelien  the  influx  to  the  head,  and  oc- 
cafion  the  vefiels  of  the  brain  to  contract. 

The  indication} for  bleeding  are,  fir  ft,  according  to  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation,  joined  with  the  ftrength  of  the  conftitution* 
which  will  in  general  point  out  the  kind  of  inflammation.  Secondly, 
according  to  the  ditpofition  to  form  much  blood  :  thirdly,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  part,  whether  vital  or  not :  fourthly,  according 
to  its  fituation,  in  point  of  diftance  from  the  heart  :  fifthly,  ac- 
cording to  the  effedt  of  the  inflammation  on  the  conftitution*" 
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The  following  obferyation  is  highly  worthy  of  the  practitioner's 
notice. 

"  With  regard  to  this  evacuation,"  fays  Mr.  Hunter, « it  is  worthy 
of  particular  con  fi  deration*  whether  or  not,  in  all  cafes  where  it 
can  be  put  in  practice,  bleeding  in  or  near  the  part  will  anfwer  better 
than  taking  the  blood  from  the  general  habit',  for  certainly  lefs  may 
be  removed  in  this  way,  fo  as  to  have  equal  effect  upon  the  part 
inflamed  (and  probably  upon  every  other  difeafe  that  is  relieved  by 
bleeding),  and  yet  afFedr.  the  conftitution  lefs  ;  for  although,  in  many 
cafes,  the  general  habit  may  be  relieved  by  bleeding,  yet  the  part 
affected,  where  it  can  act,  will,  u\  all  cafes,  require  this  evacuation 
moil,  and  local  bleeding  will  keep  nearer  thefe  proportions,  whereas 
taking  blood  from  the  general  fynem  js  ju(i  the  reverfe.  That 
local  bleeding  has  very  confiderable  effects  on  the  inflamed  part,  is 
proved  by  the  gout ;  for  applying  leeches  to  the  part  inflamed, 
commonly  relieves  that  part,  and  often  almoft  immediately*.  We 
find  that  bleeding  by  leeches  alone  will  remove  a  tumor  in  the 
breaft,  having  all  the  appearances  of  a  fchirrus,  which  cannot  be 
confidered  as  inflammatory ;  its  powers,  therefore,  extend  beyond 
inflammation.  We  find  relief  by  bleeding  in  the  temporal  artery, 
or  jugular  vein,  for  complaints  in  the  brain  ;  or  cupping  and  bleed- 
ing with  leeches,  on  or  near,"  the  part;  as  applying  leeches  to  the 
temples  in  inflammations  of  the  eye. 

**  1  have  obferved  that  there  is  fomething  fimilar  to  fympathetic 
affection  in  bleeding.  I  conceive  that  all  tne  fympathetic  powers, 
the  univerfal,  continued,  and  contiguous,  may  be  brought  into 
action  from  the  local  influence  of  bleeding.  Thus,  bleeding  in  the 
part  inflamed,  1  can  conceive,  does  more  than  fimply  emptying 
the  veffels  mechanically,  for  that  would  be  foon  reftored  from  the 
general  circulation  ;  but  it  acts  by  continued  fympathy,  viz.  the 
veffels  of  the  part  being  opened,  they  contract  for  their  own  defence, 
and  this  is  carried  further  among  the  veffels  of  the  part;  fo  that 
bleeding  from  the  part  acts  in  two  ways,  viz.  mechanically,  by  re- 
lieving the  veffels  of  fome  blood,  fo  as  allow  them  to  contract  in 
proportion  as  the  load  is  taken  off;  and  alfo  to  excite  them  to  con- 
traction, in  order  to  prevent  the  efFufion  of  blood.  I  fuppofe,  like- 
wife,  that  contiguous  fympathy  comes  into  aclion  ;  for  this  would 
appear  from  practice  and  obfervation  to  be  a  principle  in  bleeding  ; 
therefore,  in  inflammation  of  contiguous  parts,  it  is  proper  to 
bleed  from  the  fkin  oppofite  to  them,  as  from  the  fkin  of  the  ab- 
domen, in  complaints  of  the  liver,  ftomach,  and  bowels  ;  and  like- 
wife  from  the  loins  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  kidneys.  In 
affections  of  the  lungs,  bleeding  oppofite  to  them  is  of  fervice  ;  but 
in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  not  clear  where  the  inflammation  is  ;  for  if  in 
the  pleura,  then  it  does  not  act  upon  this  principle,  but  by  contu 

*  It  is  not  meant  here  to  recommend  bleeding  in  this  Jifeafe. 
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lined  fympathy :  bleeding  on  the  fcalp  relieves  head-achs  ;  and  the 
relief  given  to  the  tefticle  by  bleeding  from  the  fcrotum,  in  inflam~ 
mation  of  that  body,  proves  the  principle, 

"  Where  the  firft  indication  for  bleeding  takes  place,  viz.  where 
there  is  violent  inflammation,  with  ftrength  of  conftitution,  bleed- 
ing freely  will  be  of  fingular  fervice.  The  fame  mode  of  practice 
is  alfo  to  be  followed  under  the  circumftance  of  ftrength,  with 
refpecl:  to  the  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth ;  but  each  will  not  re- 
quire the  fame  quantity  to  be  taken  under  equal  ftrength  of  con- 
stitution, as  will  be  taken  notice  of  when  treating  of  them  fepa- 
rately.  As  it  feldom  happens  that  bleeding  once  will  be  fufficient 
in  a  confiderable  inflammation,  the  firft,  or  preceding  blood  taken, 
becomes  a  fymptom  of  the  difeafe.  If  the  coagulating  lymph  is 
lone  in  coagulating  fo  that  the  globules  have  time  to  fubflde,  there 
will  be  what  is  called  a  thick  buff;  and  if  its  fur  face  is  confiderably 
cupped,  then  future  bleedings  may  be  ufed  with  lefs  caution  ;  be- 
cause fuch  appearance  indicates  itrong  powers  of  coagulation, 
which  always  fhews  ftrength  in  the  folids ;  but  if  the  blood 
is  weak  in  its  powers  of  coagulation,  lies  flat  in  the  dim., 
then  we  muft  be  cautious  in  our  future  bleedings;  or  if  it 
was  ftrong  at  firft  in  its  powers  of  coagulation,  and  after  repeated 
bleedings  becomes  weak,  then  we  muft  not  purfue  this  further; 
but  in  fome  cafes  it  is  proper  to  purfue  it  to  this  point,  for  we  (hall 
fometimes  find  that  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  will  not  ceafe  after 
repeated  bleedings,  it  the  ftrength  continues ;  but  the  moment  a 
degree  of  loofenefs  is  produced  in  the  blood,  that  moment  will  the 
inflammatory  action  ceafe.  The  following  cafe  is  a  ftrong  inftance 
of  this.  A  lady  had  a  violent  cough,  tightnefs  in  refpiration,  lofs 
of  appetite,  ftrong  fizy  blood,  and  the  fymptoms  continued  to  the 
fixth  bleeding,  when  the  blood  was  not  quite  fo  fizy;  but  the  mod 
remarkable  change  was,  its  remaining  flat  on  the  furface.  Upon 
this  bleeding,  all  the  fymptoms  difappeared ;  and  here,  although 
the  blood  became  weak  in  its  power  of  coagulation,  yet  it  did  not 
produce  irritability  in  the  conftitution,  the  vefYels  of  the  inflamed 
parts  having  ftill  had  power  to  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  indications  for  bleeding  fparingly :  firft,  when  there  is  too 
much  acYion,  with  weakened  powers:  fecondly,  when  there  is  a 
difpofitiou  to  form  but  little  blood:  thirdly,  when  the  part  affected 
is  far  from  the  fource  of  the  circulation. 

•<  From  the  above  three  difpofitions  that  require  bleeding  fpar- 
ingly, tor  with  caution,  I  may  obferve,  that  it  will  moft  proba- 
bly be  proper  in  all  fuch  cafes  to  bleed  from,  or  as  near  the  part 
affected  as  poflible,  in  order  to  have  the  greateft  effeel:,  with  the 
lofs  of  the  leaft  quantity  of  blood  ;  more  fo  than  when  the  confti- 
tution is  ftrong ;  becaufe  the  conftitution  in  fuch  cafes  (hould  feel 
the  lofs  of  blood  as  little  as  poflible.  If  from  the  part,  leeches  will 
anfyyer  beft>  becaufe  commonly  little  irritation  follows  the  wound 
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©f  a  leech:  however,  this  can  only  he  put  in  practice  in  inflamma- 
tions not  very  remote  from  the  fur  face.  Yet  in  many  cafes  the 
blood  cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  part  itfelf,  but  only  from 
forne  neighbouring  part,  (o  as  to  affecT:  the  part  inflamed:  thus,  we 
bleed  in  the  temporal  artery  for  inflammation  of  the  eyes  ;  we  bleed 
in  the  jugular  veins  for  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  and  alio  in  the 
temporal  artery,  to  leffen  the  column  of  blood  going  to  the  brain, 
by  the  internal  carotids.  But  in  many  fituations  it  will,  probably, 
be  irnpodible  to  do  this,  with  any  hope  of  fuccefs,  and  therefore  we 
may  hive  recourfe  to  the  fympathetic  affections  before  defcribed. 

"  Too  much  aclion,  with  fmall  powers,  may  often,  if  not  always, 
be  duffed  with  the  irritable  conftitution,  and  bleeding  faould  then 
be  performed  with  very  great  caution*" 

After  relating  twoffriki^o-  inftances  of  this,  Mr.  Hunter  fu^o-effs 
the  following  cautions  respecting  blood-letting  in  inflammations. 

"  Where  there  is  a  difpofition,"  fays  he,  "  to  form  but  little 
blood,  when  known,  bleeding  fhould  be  performed  with  great 
caution. 

u  When  the  inflammation  is  far  from  the  fource  of  the  circula- 
tion, the  fame  precautions  are  neceffary.  In  general  it  can  be  taken 
away  from  the  part  in  fuch  cafes.  But  thefe  are  only  fo  many  facts/ 
that  require  peculiar  fymptoms  to  afcertain  them. 

"  7  he  common  indications  of  bleeding,  beildes  inflammation, 
are  too  often  very  little  to  be  relied  upon  ;  and  I  mail  conhder  them 
no  further  than  as  it  concerns  inflammation  ;  which  will  indeed 
throw  light  on  other  cafes.  The  pulfe  is  the  great  indication  in 
inflammation  ;  but  not  always  to  be  depended  upon." 

u  The  kind  of  blood  is  of  great  confequence  to  he  known  ;  for 
although  it  mould  prove  fizy,  yet  if  it  lies  fquat  in  the  bafon,  and 
is  not  rirm  in  texture,  and  if  the  fymptoms,  at  the  fame  time,  are 
very  violent,  bleeding  muff  be  performed  very  fparingly,  if  at  all ; 
for  I  fufpedf.  that  under  fuch  a  ffate  of  blood,  if  the  fymptoms  con- 
tinue, bleeding  is  not  the  proper  mode  of  treatment."  The  cafes 
of  this  kind,  which  the  author  relates,  are  ffrong  proofs  of  this. 

Since  the  pulfe,  independent  of  all  other  confiderations,  is  not  an 
abfolute  criterion,  and  as  fizy  blood,  and  a  ffrong  coagulum  are 
equivocal  proofs,  Mr.  Hunter  next  enquires  whether  there  be  any 
collateral  circumjiances  that  can  throw  light  on  the  fubje£t,  fo  as  to 
enable  the  furgeon  to  determine  whether  it  be  right  to  bleed  or 
not,  where  the  pulfe  does  not,  of  itfelf,  feem  to  indicate  it.  "  Let 
us  remember,"  fays  he,  "  that  in  treating  of  inflammation  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  I  took  notice  of  the  pulfe  peculiar  to  each  part,  which 
I  may  now  be  allowed  to  repeat.  Firft,  I  obferved  that  an  inflam- 
mation iq  parts  not  vital,  or  fuch  as  the  ffomach  did  not  fympathize 
with,  if  there  were  great  powers,  and  the  conftitution  not  very 
irritable,  the  pulfe  was  full,  frequent,  and  hard.     Secondly,  that  on 
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the  contrary,  in  inflammations  of  the  fame  parts,  if  the  conftitution 
was  weak,  irritable,  &c.  that  then  the  pulfe  was  fmall,  frequent, 
and  hard,  although  perhaps  not  fo  much  lb  as  when  in  vital  parts. 
Thirdly,  that  when  the  inflammation  is  in  a  vital  part,  fuch  as  the 
ftomach,  inteftines,  or  fuch  as  the  ftomach  readily  fympathize* 
with,  then  the  pulfe  is  quick,  fmall,  and  hard,  fimilar  to  the  above. 
Now,  in  the  firft-ftated  pofitions  we  have  foine  guide,  for  in  the 
firft  of  thefe,  viz.  where  the  pulfe  is  ftrong,  &c.  there  bleeding  is 
moft  probably  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  the  lymptoms,  with  the  ftate 
cf  blood  joined,  will  determine  better  the  future  conduct  ;  but  in 
the  fecond,  where  the  pulfe  is  fmall,  very  frequent  and  hard, 
bleeding  mould  be  performed  with  great  caution ;  yet  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  fecond  dated  parts,  the  conftitution  feems  to  be 
more  irritable,  giving  more  the  figns  of  weaknefs,  as  if  lefs  in  the 
power  of  the  conftitution  to  manage. " 

"  However,"  continues  the  author,  "bleeding  mould  in  all  cafes 
be  performed  with  great  caution,  more  particularly  at  firft;  and 
no  more  taken  than  appears  to  be  really  neceffary;  it  fhould  only 
be  done  to  eafe  the  conftitution,  or  the  part,  and  rather  lower  it 
where  the  conftitution  can  bear  it :  but  if  the  conftitution  is  already 
below,  or  brought  below  a  certain  point,  or  gives  the  figns  of  it 
from  the  fituation  of  the  difeafe,  then  an  irritable  habit  takes  place, 
which  is  an  increafed  difpofition  to  act  without  the  power  to  a£l 
with.  This,  of  itfelf,  becomes  a  caufe  of  the  continuance  of  the 
original  difpofition,  and  therefore  will  admit  neither  of  refolution, 
nor  fuppuration,  but  continue  in  a  ftate  of  inflammation ;  which  is 
a  much  worfe  difeafe,  than  the  former. 

4C  Upon  any  other  principle  than  thofe  above  mentioned,  I  can- 
not fee  why  bleeding  mould  have  fuch  effects  in  inflammation  as  it 
•  fometimes  has.  If  confidered  in  a  mechanical  light,  as  (Imply  lef- 
fening  the  quantitv  of  blood,  it  cannot  account  for  it;  becaufe  the 
removal  of  any  natural  mechanical  power,  can  never  remove  a 
caufe  which  neither  took  its  rife  from,  nor  is  fupported  by  it :  how- 
ever, in  this  light  it  maybe  of  fome  fervice;  becaufe,  all  the  adtions 
relative  to  the  blood's  motion  will  be  performed  with  more  eafe  to 
the  folids,  when  the  quantity  is  well  proportioned. 

"  It  is  probably  from  that  connection  between  the  folids  and 
fluids,  that  the  conftitution,  or  a  part,  is  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  quie- 
tude, or  health,  in  which  we  find  that  the  fluids  are,  and  ought  to 
be,  in  a  large  quantity:  but  in  a  ftate  of  inflammation,  or  increafed 
powers  and  actions,  thofe  proportions  do  not  correfpond,  at  leaft; 
in  ftie  parts  inflamed;  and  by  producing  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two,  fuitable  to  fuch  a  ftate,  the  body  becomes,  fo  far  as  this 
one  circumftance  can  affect  it,  in  a  ftate  of  health  ;  and  this  in 
many  cafes  will  caft  the  balance  in  favour  of  health  :  it  is  not,  how* 
ever,  fafficient  to  produce  this  effect  in  all  inflammations/' 
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Relative  to  the  propriety  of  blood-letting  from  parts  peculiar!/ 
fituated  with  refpect  to  the  parts  inflamed,  fuch  as  bleeding  in  the 
Jeft  fide  for  an  inflammation  in  the  right,  upon  the  principle  of 
derivation,  Mr.  Hunter  expreffes  himfelf  doubtfully. 

Of  the  internal  means  ufed  for  the  refolution  of  inflammation, 
Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  they  are  u  fuch  as  tend  to  have  fimilar  effects 
to  that  which  is  produced  by  bleeding  ;  namely,  loivering  the  con- 
Jlitution,  or  the  action  of  the  parts  \  and  this  has  ufually  been  per- 
formed principally  by  purges  ;  and  the  medicines  that  were  given  to 
remove,  or  lelTen  the  effects  of  inflammation  on  the  conftitution, 
have  been  fuch  as  generally  tend  to  leffen  fever,  or  the  effects  that 
the  inflammation  has  upon  the  conftitution."  Thefe,  the  author 
obferves,  though  capable  of  reducing  the  ftrength  confiderably,  yet 
ftill  thur  effect  is  not  fo  permanent  as  that  of  bleeding.  He  fays, 
purging  rather  lowers  action,  without  diminifhing  itrength  ;  and 
that  if  a  perfon  wa£  to  feel  the  lofs  of  blood  equal  to  a  purge,  that 
fenfation  would  be  more  lafting.  "  Incieed,"  fays  Mr.  Hunter, 
c'  many  constitutions  rather  acquire  ftrength  upon  being  gently 
purged ;  particularly  fuch  as  have  been  living  above  par  ;  but  fuch 
itrength  as  is  acquired  by  putting  the  body  in  good  order,  I  fhouid 
fuppofe  is  not  inimical  to  inflammation." 

With  regard  to  the  uCe  of  purging  in  irritable  habits,  where  the 
inflammation  becomes  more  diffufed,  we  find  fome  important  cau- 
tions, fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  ufe  of  the  lancet. 

The  author  next  obferves,  that  "  medicines,  which  have  the 
power  of  producing  ficknefs,  leffen  the  action,  and  even  the  general 
powers  of  life,  for  a  time,  in  confequence  of  every  part  of  the 
body  fy  mpathizing  with  the  ftomach,  and  their  effects  are  pretty 
quick. 

"  Sicknefs  lowers  the  pulfe ;  makes  the  fmaller  vefTels  contract, 
and  rather  difpofes  the  fkin  for  perfpiration,  but  not  of  the  active 
or  warm  kind;  but  I  believe  it  fhouid  proceed  no  farther  than 
iicknefs ;  for  the  act  of  vomiting  is  rather  a  counteraction  to  that 
effect,  and  produces  its  effect  from  another  caufe,  and  of  courfe  of 
another  kind,  which  I  believe  rather  roufes  :  it  is  probably  an  action 
arifing  from  the  feel  of  weaknefs.,  and  intended  to  relieve  the  perfon 
from,  that  weaknefs.  It  is  fimilar  to  the  hot  fit  of  an  ague  ;  a 
counteraction  to  the  cold  one.  There  are  few  fo  weak,  but  they 
will  bear  vomiting,  but  cannot  bear  fickneis  long. 

"  If  we  had  medicines,  which,  when  given  internally,  could  be 
taken  into  the  conftitution,  and  were  endowed  with  a  power  of 
making  the  veffels  contract,  fuch,  I  apprehend,  would  be  proper 
medicines.  Bark  has  certainly  this  property,  and  is  of  fingular 
fervice,  I  believe,  in  every  inflammation  attended  with  weaknefs, 
.  and  therefore,  I  conceive,  mould  be  oftener  given  than  is  commonly 
done ;  but  it  is  fuppefed  to  give  ftrength  which  would  not  accord 
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with  inflammations  attended  with  too  much  ftrength  and  confidera- 
ble  irritation." 

The  following  remarks  on  topical  remedies  in  inflammation  de- 
ferve  particular  attention. 

"  Applications  to  the  hody  to  cure  or  refolve  inflammations  are, 
with  regard  to  their  mode  of  application,  of  two  kinds;  one  is  ap- 
plied to  the  part  inflamed,  the  other  to  fame  diftant  part:  the  firft 
maybe  called  local  or  abfolute,  respecting  the  part  itfelf;  the  f.cond, 
relative:  but  even  the  fir  ft  may  be  confidered  as  having  a  relative 
effect  in  one  of  its  modes  of  action,  viz.  that  called  repulfion,  from 
which  local  applications  have  by  feme  been  objected  to,  and  it  is 
principally  local  applications  that  can  repel,  although  not  literally. 

"The  firft,  or  abfolute  effects  of  medicine,  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds,  viz.  one,  the  fitrrplfi  cure  of  the  part;  the  fecond,  pro-" 
ducing  an  irritation  of  another  kind  in  the  part;  both,  however,  act 
locally,  and  their  ultimate  effect  is  local.  Local  applications  to  a 
part,  where  that  application  pofiefTes  really  the  powers  of  resolution, 
muft  be  much  more  efficacious  than  any  of  the  other  modes  of  refo- 
lution  ;  for  inftance,  mercury  has  much  greater  powers  when  ap- 
plied immediately  to  the  venereal  complaint,  than  when  applied  to 
the  neareft  furface;  where,  however,  we  have  not  medicines  that 
can  refolve  inflammation  by  application,  then  of  courfe  the  other 
method  is  the  mod  efficacious  ;  but  whether  we  have  external  or 
local  applications  which  have  really  a  tendency  to  ItiYsn  the  inflam- 
matory difpofition,  is  not  well  ascertained.  I  doubt  our  being  in 
pofFefiion  of  many  that  can  remove  the  immediate  caufe.  Such 
would  of  courfe  remove  the  action,  or  if  not  wholly,  would  at  leaft 
leflen  it,  and  allow  the  inflammation  to  go  off". 

"  But  moft  of  our  powers  in  this  way  appear  to  be  of  the  foothing 
kind,  which,  therefore,  leflen  the  adtion,  although  the  caufe  may 
ftill  exift,  and  hence  the  effects  are  alfo  JefTened.  This  either  pro- 
duces a  termination  of  the  inflammation,  or  it  is  protracted,  the 
caufe  lefTens,  and  the  inflammation  wears  itfelf  out. 

(i  As  inflammation  has  too  much  action,  which  action  gives  the 
idea  of  ftrength,  iuch  applications  as  weaken  have  been  recom- 
mended, and  cold  is  one  of  them.  Cold,  according  to  its  degrees, 
produces  two  very  different  effects,  one  is  the  exciting  of  action 
without  leflening  the  powers,  the  other  is  abfolutely  debilitating, 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  excites  action,  if  carried  too  far.  In  the 
firft,  it  becomes  like  fuitable  exercife  to  the  vafcular  fyftem,  as 
bodily  exercife  is  to  the  mufcles,  increasing  ftrength;  but  when 
carried  or  continued  beyond  this  point,  ic  lefTens  the  powers,  and 
becomes  a  weakener,  calling  up  the  action  of  reflftance  after  the 
powers  are  lefTened;  therefore  cold  fhould  not  be  i ndifcrimi nately 
ufed,  and  fhould  be  well  proportioned  to  the  powers. 

*c  Cold  produces  the  action  of  contraction  in  the  vefTels,  which  is 
an  action  of  weaknefs.     A  degree  of  cold  ludd^nly  applied,  which 
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hardly  produces  more  than  the  fenfe  of  cold,  excites  action  after  the 
immediate  effect  is  over,  which  is  the  action  of  dilatation,  and 
"which  is  the  effect  of  the  cold-bath  when  it  agrees  ;  and  as  cold 
produces  weaknefs  in  proportion  to  its  degree,  its  application  fhould 
not  be  carried  too  far,  for  then  it  produces  a  much  worfe  difeafe, 
irritability;  or  over  action  to  the  ftrength  of  the  parts,  and  then 
indolence  too  often  commences.  Cold  might  be  fuppofed  to  act  on 
an  inflamed  part,  fimilar  to  its  action  on  a  frozen  part,  restraining 
action,  keeping  it  within  the  ftrength  of  the  part  in  the  one  cafer 
Jfo  as  not  to  allow  death  to  take  place  from  over  action;  and  in  the 
other,  to  keep  it  within  bounds*. 

(i  Lead  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  considerable  effects  in  this  way; 
tut  I  believe  much  more  is  afcribed  to  it  than  it  deferves. 

<l  The  property  of  lead  appears  to  be  that  of  leffening  the  powers 
and  not  the  action,  therefore  mould  never  be  ufed  but  when  the 
powers  are  too  ftrong,  and  acting  with  too  much  violence:  how- 
ever, lead  certainly  has  the  power  of  producing  the  contraction  of 
the  veffels,  and  therefore  where  there  is  great  ftrength,  lead  is  cer- 
tainly a  powerful  application. 

'•  Applications  which  can  weaken  fhould  never  be  applied  to  an 
irritable  inanimation,  efpecially  if  the  irritability  arifes  from  weak- 
nefs ;  I  am  certain  I  have  feen  lead  increafe  fuch  inflammations,  par- 
ticularly in  many  inflammations  of  the  eyes  and  the  eyelids  ;  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  bad  application  in  all  fcrofulous  cafes;  in  fuch  cafes 
the  parts  fhould  be  ftrengthened  without  producing  action. 

"  Warmth,  more  efpecially  when  joined  with  moifture,  called 
fomentation,  is  commonly  had  recourfe  to;  but  I  am  certain  that 
warmth  when  as  much  as  the  fenfative  principle  can  bear,  excites 
action;  but  whether  it  is  the  action  of  inflammation,  or  the  action 
of  the  contraction  of  the  veffels,  I  cannot  determine.  We  fee  that 
many  patients  cannot  bear  it,  and  therefore  it  might  be  fuppofed  to 
increafe  the  action  of  dilatation,  and  do  hurt ;  but  if  that  pain  arifes 
from  the  contraction  of  the  inflamed  veffels,  then  it  is  coins;  good, 
but  this  T  doubt,  beoaufe  I  rather  conceive  the  action  cf  contraction 
would  give  eafe. 

"  Acids  have  certainly  a  fedative  power,  as  alfo  alcohol,  and  I  be- 
lieve, many  of  the  neutral  felts." 

*  As  cold  can  be  applied  upon  two  very  different  principles,  Mr.  Hunter 
thinks  it  neceflary  to  mention  which  of  thefe  is  here  meant.  He  fays,  when 
cold  is  applied  either  within  the  powers  of  refinance  of  the  part,  to  excite 
heat,  or  only  for  fo  fhort  a  time  as  to  give  the  ftimulus  of  cold,  then  a  re- 
action takes  place,  and  warmth  is  the.coniequence;  but  if  cold  is  applied 
beyond  the  powers  of  refiftance,  then  a  contraction  of  the  veffels  takes 
place,  and  that  contraction  is  in  tome  degree  permanent.  But  this  muft  be 
done  with  caution,  for  if  continued  too  long,  it  will  produce  debility,  and 
action  will  be  excited  which  will  be  irritable.  In  the  prefent,  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  fhould  only  be  filfficient  to  excite,  the  contraction  of  the  veffels, 
and  that  not  continued  too  long,  forreaibns  above  ailigned. 
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In  the  fection  which  treats  of  derivation,  repulfion,  translation, 
&c.  we  find  the  following  ufeful  remarks: 

"  I  have  already  obferved,"  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  a  that  local  appli- 
cations were  principally  fuppofed  to  repel,  by  the  firft  or  fecQnd  mode 
of  action;  yet  internal  medicines  having  a  fpecmc,  or  whac  might: 
be  called  a  local  action,  although  given  internally,  may  repel  by 
flopping  the  difeafed  action  in  thepait  which  it  chierlvaf  reels,  fuch 
as  mercury  falling  on  the  mouth,  might  repel  a  difeafe  from  the 
mouth.  Hemlock  might  do  the  fame,  with  regard  to  the  head  ;  or 
turpentine  with  regard  to  the  urethra.  In  the  lafl,  we  often  find  by 
taking  balfams,  that  by  flopping  the  difcharge,  a  fwelling  of  the  , 
tefticles  comes  on,  or  an  irritable  bladder.  As  repulfion  in  this 
way  is  not  fo  evident,  it  is  lefs  noticed.  The  uncertainty  in  the 
power  of  medicines,  refpe£tmg  repulfion,  has  led  furgeons  into 
more  errors  than  any  other  principle  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  with 
regard  to  difeafes.  It  has  prevented  their  a&ing  in  many  cafes, 
where  they  might  have  done  it  with  fafety  and  effect.  A  ftronger 
inflance  cannot  be  given  than  in  that  fpecies  of  the  venereal  difeafe, 
called  a  gonorrhoea,  which  they  did  not  venture  to  cure  by  local  ap- 
plications, for  fear  of  driving  it  into  the  conflitution,  and  producing 
a  pox  ;  but  they  did  notconfider  that  a  gonorrhoea  does  not  arife  from 
the  conflitution,  but  may  be  faid  to  arife  from  accident,  or  at  leaft 
is  entirely  local,  and  therefore  no  repulfion  could  take  place.  The 
idea  of  repelling  was  firft  introduced  when  local  difeafes  were  fup- 
pofed to  arife  from  a  depofit  or  derivation  of  humors  to  a  part,  and 
is  fttll  retained  by  thofe  who  cannot  or  will  not  allow  themfelves  to 
think  better ;  yet  flill  the  term  might  be  applied  to  difeafed  action, 
for  the  removal  of  many  difeafed  actions, from  a  part  which  fall  on 
fome  other  part,  is  certainly  the  repelling  of  that  difeafed  action; 
but  fince  it  is  not  fubdued,  but  only  driven  from  the  part,  as  is  often 
the  cafe  with  the  gout,  no  cure  is  performed  by  this  means. 

<c  Both  or  either  of  the  two  local  methods  of  removing  difeafe, 
juft  now  mentioned,  viz.  either  by  fimply  curing  the  difeafe,  or 
by  deftroying  the  difeafed  adtion,  in  confluence  of  exciting  an 
acYion  of  another  kind,  may  produce  the  effedfc  called  repulfion  ; 
but  the  former,  I  believe,  can  only  take  place  in  inflammations, 
arifing  from  the  conflitution,  and  which  being  prevented  from 
fettling  in  this  part,  return  upon  the  conilitution  again,  and  often 
fall  upon  fome  other  part,  viz.  one  next  in  order  of  fufceptibility  for 
fuch  inflammation,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  the  gout,  and  in  many 
other  difeafes  r>eiide  inflammation,  as  in  many  nervous  complaints. 
St.  Vitus*  dance  is  a  remarkable  inflance  of  it ;  but  in  this  cafe  it  is 
not  to  be  confidered  as  a  cure  of  the  difeafe,  but  only  as  a  fufpenfion 
of  its  action  in  this  part." 

When  treating  on  the  ufe  of  the  adhsfve  inflammation^  the  author 
fays: 

"  Its  utility  may  be  faid  to  be  both  local  and  constitutional,  bu£ 
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certainly  moft  fo  with  regard  to  the  firft.  Its  utility  is  moft.  evident 
when  it  arifes  from  a  diieafe  in  a  part,  whether  this  proceeds  from 
the  conftitu:ion  or  otherwife,  and  when  it  does,  it  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  arifi'ng  from  a  ftate  in  which  that  part  cannot  exift,  as  in 
expofure,  and  therefore  is  the  firft  ftep  towards  a  cure.  It  is  often 
of  fervice  in  thofe  cafes  which  arife  from  violence,  although  not  fo 
neceiTarily  fo,  the  injured  parts  not  being  always  under  the  necef- 
flty  of  having  recourfe  to  it,  as  was  fhewn  in  treating  of  union  by 
the  firft  intention. 

ii  When  the  adhefive  inflammation  arifes  from  the  conftitution,  it 
may  depend  on  fome  difeafe  of  that  conftitution  •,  and  if  fo,  it  may 
be  conceived  to  be  of  ufe  to  it,  efpecially  if  it  fhould  be  fuppofed  to 
be  the  termination  of  an  univerfal  irritation  in  a  local  one,  by  that 
means  relieving  the  conftitution  of  the  former,  as  in  the  gout;  but 
when  it  is  only  the  fimple  adhefive  inflammation  that  takes  place,  I 
am  rather  apt  to  think  that  it  is  more  a  part  of  the  difeafe,  than  a 
termination  of  it,  or  an  a£f.  of  the  conftitution. 

"  The  adhefive  inflammation  ferves  as  a  check  to  the  fuppu rati ve, 
by  making  parts,  which  otherwife  muft  infallibly  fall  into  tnat  ftate, 
previoufly  unite,  in  order  to  prevent  its  accefs,  as  was  defcribed  in 
the  adhefive  inflammation  being  limited;  and  where  it  cannot  pro- 
duce this  effect,  fo  as  altogether  to  hinder  the  fuppurative  inflamma- 
tion itfelf  from  taking  place,  it  becomes  in  moft  cafes  a  check  upon 
the  extent  of  it.  This  we  fee  evidently  to  be  the  cafe  in  lar^e  cavi- 
ties,  as  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  after  the  operation  of  the  hydrocele ; 
for  after  the  water  has  made  its  efcape,  parts  of  the  collapfed  fack 
frequently  unite  to  other  parts  of  the  fame  fack  by  this  inflammation, 
and  thereby  preclude  the  fuppurative  from  extending  beyond  thefe 
adheiions,  which  {q  far  prevents  the  intention  of  the  furgeon  from 
having  its  full  effect ;  and  often  on  the  other  hand,  the  adhefive  ftate 
of  the  inflammation  takes  place  univerfally  in  this  bag,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  palliative  cure,  which  produces  the  radical,  and 
thereby  prevents  a  relapfe.  In  the  hernia  it  performs  a  cure  by 
uniting  the  two  fides  of  the  fack  together,  by  means  of  flight 
preflure,  fo  that  we  fhould  under'L.^d  perfectly  its  mode  of  action* 
where  it  can  prevent  a  cure,  and  where  it  can  perform  one.  In 
ftill  larger  cavities,  fuch  as  the  abdomen,  where  often  only  a  partial 
inflammation  takes  ptaee,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  after  child-, 
bearing,  and  in  wounds  of  this  cavity,  we  find  this  inflammation 
produced,  which  either  prevents  the  fuppurative  altogether,  or  if  it 
does  not,  it  unites  the  parts  furrounding  the  fuppurative  centre,  and 
confines  the  fuppuration  to  that  point;  and  as  the  abfeefs  increafes 
in  fize,  the  adhefive  imlammation  fpreads,  uniting  the  parts  as  it 
fpreads,  fo  that  the  general  cavity  is  excluded.  Thu^  the  fuppura- 
tion is  confined  to  the  firft  point,  and  forms  there  a  kind  of  circum- 
scribed abfeefs. 
"  In  inflammations  of  the  pleura  or  furface  of  the  lungs>  the  fame 
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thin£  happens,  for  the  adhefive  inflammation  takes  place,  and  the 
Surfaces  are  united ;  which  union  going  before  the  fuppurative,  con- 
iines  it  to  certain  limits,  fo  that  diftimSt  abfeeffes  are  formed  in  this 
union  of  the  parts;  and  the  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  not  in- 
volved in  a  general  fuppuration;  fuch  cafes  are  called  the  fpurious 
empyema. 

"The  cellular  membrane,  every-where  in  the  body,  is  united 
exactly  in  the  fame  manner,  the  fides  of  the  cells  throw  out,  or,  as 
it  were,  fweat  out  the  uniting  matter,  which  fills  the  cavities  and 
Unites  the  whole  into  one  mafs. 

"  The  adheiive  inflammation  often  difpofes  the  parts  to  form  a 
cyfr,  or  bag;  this  is  generally  to  cover  fome  extraneous  body  that 
does  not  irritate  fo  much  as  to  produce  fuppuration;  fuch  as  a  fack 
formed  to  enclofe  a  bullet,  pieces  of  glafs,  &c. 

•c*  With  the  fame  wife  views  it  unites  the  parts  or  cellular  mem- 
brane which  lies  between  an  abfeefs,  and  the  fpot  where  that  aWcefs 
has  a  tendency  to  open,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter, 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  ulceration.'* 

The  better  to  iiluftrate  the  ufe  of  the  adhefions  produced  in  con- 
ference of  this  inflammation,  Mr.  Hunter  contraifs  it  with  the 
eryfipelatous.  He  iliuftrates  this  by  relating  a  very  extraordinary 
cafe,  prefaced  with  the  following  obfer^ations : 

"  When  the  eryfipelatous  inflammation  takes  place,"  fays  he, u  the 
matter  gets  very  freely  into  the  furrounding  and  found  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  then  diffufes  itfelf  almoft  over  the  whole  body;  while,  in 
another  kind  of  conftitution,  the  adhefive  inflammation  would  have 
been  produced,  to  have  prevented  its  progrefs. 

u  The  adhefive  inflammation  takes  place  in  confequence  of  acci- 
dents, when  it  is  impcflible  it  {hould  ever  produce  the  fame  good 
effects,  fuch  as  in  wounds  which  are  not  allowed  or  cannot  heal  by 
the  firft  intention ;  for  inftance,  a  (lump  after  amputation,  and  many 
other  wounds ;  but  it  is  one  of  thofe  fixed,  and  invariable  principles 
of  the  animal  machine,  which  upon  all  fuch  irritations,  uniformly 
produces  the  uniting  procefs,  though  like  many  other  principles  in 
the  fame  machine,  thefe  effects  are  perhaps  not  fo  much  required; 
fo  that  although  a  wound  is  not  allowed  to  heal,  or  cannot  heal  by 
means  of  the  adhefive  inflammation,  yet  the  furrounding  parts  go 
through  the  common  confluences  of  being  wounded,  and  the  fur- 
rounding cells  are  united,  as  was  defcribed  when  I  treated  of  union 
by  the  firft  intention.  It  firft  throws  out  the  blood,  as  if  the  in- 
tention was  to  unite  the  parts  again;  the  newly  cut  or  torn  ends  of 
the  velfels,  however,  foon  contract  and  clofe  up,  and  then  the  cif- 
charge  is  not  blood,  but  a  ferum  with  the  coagulating  part  of  the 
blood,  fimilar  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  adhefive  (late  of  in- 
flammation, fo  that  they  go  through  the  two  firit  procefFes  of  union  ; 
therefore  the  ufe  of  the  adhefive  inflammation  does  not  appear  fo 
evidently  in  thefe  cafes,  as  in  fpontaneous  inflammation  $  however, 
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in  Cdfe  of  wounds  which  are  allowed  to  fuppuiate,  it  anfwers  the 
great  purpofe  of  uniting  the  cells  at  the  cut  furface  from  their  being 
fimnly  in  contact  with  each  other,  as  has  been  defcribed,  which 
confines  the  inflammation  to  that  part,  without  which  the  irritation 
arifing  from  this  (late  of  imperfection  might  have  been  communi- 
cated from  cell  to  cell,  and  proceed  farther  than  it  commonly  does* 
The  cut  veflefe,  by  this  means,  are  alfo  united,  which  hinders  the 
progrefs  of  inflammation  from  running  along  their  cavities,  as  we 
find  fometimes  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  veins  of  a  wounded  furface, 
where  this  inflammation  has  not  taken  place.  From  every  thing 
which  has  been  faid,  it  muft  appear,  that  all  furfaces  which  are  fup- 
puratirg  in  confequence  of  this  inflammation,  have  their  bails  in 
that  ftate  of  the  adhefive  inflammation,  which  very  nearly  ap^- 
preaches  to  fuppuration  ;  and  this  inflammation  is  lefs  and  lefs,  as  it 
recedes  further  from  the  fuppurating  centre." 

Mr.  Hunter  next  treats  of  that  fpecies  of  inflammation,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  fttppurative.  We  (hall  chiefly  notice  fuch 
parts  of  this  chapter  as  are  of  a  practical  tendency. 

"  When  the  adhefive  inflammation,"  fays  he,  iQ  is  not  capable  of 
refolution,  and  has  gone  as  far  as  poffible  to  prevent  the  neceflity  of 
fuppuration,  especially  in  thofe  cafes  that  might  have  admitted  of 
refolution,  as  in  fpontaneous  inflammations  in  general,  where  there 
has  neither  been  an  expofed  laceration  of  the  folids,  nor,  as  before- 
mentioned,  lofs  of  fubftance,  but  where  the  natural  functions  of  the 
part  have  only  been  fo  deranged  that 'it  was  unable  to  fall  back  into 
a  natural  and  found  ftate  again  ;  or,  fecondly,  where  it  was  a  confe- 
quence of  fuch  accidents,  as  the  effects  of  the  adhefive  could  not  in 
the  leaf!  prevent  (as  in  wounds  that  were  prevented  from  healing  by 
the  firft  or  fecond  intention)  ;  then  under  either  of  thefe  two  circum- 
stances fuppuration  takes  place. 

tc  The  immediate  effect  of  fuppuration,  is  the  produce  of  the  pus, 
from  the  inflamed  furface,  which  appears  in  fuch  cafes  or  under  fuch 
circumftances  to  be  a  leading  flep  to  the  formation  of  a  new  fub- 
ftance, called  granulations,  which  granulations  are  the  third  method 
in  the  firft  order  of  parts,  of  reftoring  thofe  parts  to'  heahh  -9  but 
upon  all  internal  canals,  fuppuration  is  certainly  not  a  leading  ftep 
to  granulations,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

"  The  fame  theory  of  the  adhefive  inflammation  reflecting  the 
vefTels  is,  I  believe,  applicable  to  the  fuppurative ;  for  when  fuppu- 
ration is  the  fir  ft,  we  have  the  veffels  in  the  fame  ftate  as  in  the  ad- 
hefive when  it  happens,  but  their  difpofitions  and  actions  muft  hav& 
altered,  there  being  a  great  difference  in  their  effects. 

"  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe,  that  the  true  inflammatory  difpofi- 
tion  and  action  almoft  immediately  ceafes  upon  the  commencement 
of  f  ppuration,  and  although  the  vefiels  may  be  nearly  in  the  fame 
ffate,  yet  they  are  in  a  much  more  quiefcent  mood  t,han  before,  and 
t&ve  acquiud  a  new  mode  of  action." 
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Mr.  Hunter  eflablifhes  as  an  invariable  fad!,  that  "  no  fuppura- 
tion  takes  place  which  is  not  preceded  by  inflammation ;"  that  is 
to  fay,  that  no  pus,  properly  fuch,  is  formed  but  in  confequence 
of  it. 

'•  The  irritation,"  he  obferves,  c;  which  is  immediately  the 
caufe  of  fuppuration,  is  the  fame,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  pro- 
ceed, fimilar  to  that  which  produces  the  adheftve  Mage  ;  it  is  a 
fimilar   procefs  going  t  the  fame  ftages,  and  is  attended  with 

nearly  the  fame  circumstances,  whether  it  takes  its  rife  from  external 
violence,  the  conftitution,  or  a  difpofttion  in  the  part,  if  all  other 
circumftances  are  equal ;  however,  it  is  not  fo  general  in  its  eaufes 
as  the  adheftve,  for  the  thickening  procefs  wiil  take  place  in  many 
difeafes,  where  true  fuppuration  is  not  admitted,;  as  in  fome  fcrofu- 
lous  cafes,  fome  venereal,  and  alfo  cancers  ;  fuppuration,  therefore, 
depends' more  on  the  foundnefs  of  parts  than  the  adheftve,  and  this 
is  fo  much  the  cafc,  that  we  can,  in  fome  degree,  judge  of  a  fore, 
ftmpiy  by  its  difcharge. 

c<  It  appears  very  difficult  to  give  a  true  and  clear  idea  of  the 
whole  chain  of  eaufes  leading  to  fuppuration.  The  immediate  ftate 
of  parts,  which  may  be  called  the  immediate  caufe,  I  conceive  to  be 
fach  as  cannot  carry  on  its  ufual  functions  of  life,  and  which  ftate  of 
parts  I  have  called  the  ftate  of  imperfection,  let  the  caufe  of  that 
ftate  be  what  it  will ;  we  have  fnown  that  irritation  fimply  is  not, 
always  ftimcient,  it  often  only  brings  on  the  adheftve  ftage,  which 
is  in  1  noil  cafes  intended  to  prevent  the  Suppurative,  as  has  been 
obferved. 

"  It  is  a  curious  fa£r,  to  fee  the  fame  mode  of  action  producing 
two  fuch  contrary  effects,  and  each  tending  to  a  cure;  the  fir  ft  pro- 
ducing from  neeeffity  the  fecoqd,  and  being  alio  fubfervient  to  it. 
Vk  lence  done  to  parts  is  one  of  the  great  caufes  of  fuppuration  ; 
but  we  have  already  remarked  that  violence  fimply  does  not  always 
produce  this  inflammation  ;  that  it  muft  be  a  violence  followed  by  a 
prevention  of  the  parts  performing  their  cure  in  a  more  fimple  way, 
viz.  a  reftoration  of  the  ftruciure,  fo  as  to  carry  on,  the  animal 
fundi  ions  of  the  part,  or  in  other  words,  a  prevention  of  union  by 
the  fir  ft  or  fecond  intention,  or  attended  with  this  c ire um (lance  of 
the  parts  being  kept  a  fuhicient  time  in  that  ftate  into  which  they 
were  put  by  the  violence;  or  what  is  Cometh ing  fimilar  to  this, 
violence  attended  with  death  in  a  part,  fuch  as  in  many  bruifes, 
mortifications,  Houghs  in  confequence  of  cauftics,  &c.  which,  when 
feparated,  have  expofed  internal  furfaces. 

"  Various  have  been  the  opinions  on  this  fubjecT:;  and  as  every 
violence  committed  from  without,  under  the  circumftances  before 
mentioned,  is  expofed  more  or  lefs  to  the  furrounding  air,  the  ap- 
plication of  this  matter  to  internal  furfaces  has  generally  been 
affigned  as  a  caufe  of  this  inflammation;  but  air  certainly  has  not 
the  leaft  effeft  upon  thofe  parts ;  for  a  ftimulus  would  arife  from  a 
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wound  were  it  even  contained  in  a  vacuum.  Nor  does  the  air  get 
to  the  parts  that  form  circumfcribed  abfceffes  fo  as  to  be  a  caufe  of 
their  formation,  and  yet  they  as  readily  fuppurate  in  confequence  of 
inflammation  as  expofed  furfaces." 

w  If  it  was  neceffary  that  air  fhould  be  admitted  in  order  for  fup- 
puration  to  take  place,  we  fhould  not  very  readily  account  for  fup- 
puration  taking  place  in  the  nofe  from  a  cold,  as  this  part  is  not 
mere  under  the  influence  of  air  at  one  time  than  at  another  ;  nor  is 
the  urethra  in  a  gonorrhoea  affected  by  the  air  more  at  that  time 
than  at  any  other  ;  thefe  parts  being  -at  ail  times  under  the  fame 
circumftances  with  refpedt  to  air,  therefore  there  mult  be  another 
caufe. 

u  Suppuration  does  not  arife  from  the  violence  of  the  action  of 
the  parts  inflamed,  for  that  circumfiance  ftmply  rather  tends  to 
produce  mortification  ;  and  we  fee  that  in  the  gout,  which  does  not 
fuppurate,  there  is  often  more  violent  inflammation  than  in  many 
others  that  do  ;  all  internal  canals  Hkewifs  fuppurate  with  very 
flight  inflammation,  when  not  in  an  irritable  habit ;  but  if  of  a  very 
irritable  difpofition,  the  acYton  will  almofl  exceed  fuppuration,  and 
by  its  becoming  milder,  fuppuration  will  come  on. 

"  But  if  we  fuppofe  the  caufe  of  inflammation  to  be  a  difpofition 
in  the  part  for  fuch  adlions,  without  the  parts  themfelves  being 
either  difeafed,  or  in  fuch  ftate  to  be  fimilar  to  the  definition  or 
alteration  of  their  texture,  this  inflammation  then  may  arife  from  a 
vafr.  variety  of  caufes,  with  which  we  are  at  prefent  totally  unac- 
quainted ;  nay,  which  we  do  not  perhaps  even  fufpect :  and  this  laft 
opinion,  upon  a  flight  view,  would  feem  to  be  the  molt  probable, 
becaufe  we  can  frequently  put  back  thefe  fpontaneous  inflamma- 
tions, which  would  not  be  the  cafe  if  they  came  on  from  the  de- 
struction of  a  part,  or  any  thing  elfe,  whofe  ftimulus  was  fimilar  to 
it ;  for  no  fuch  thing  can  be  done  v/ith  wounds,  if  they  are  not  foon 
united  by  the  firft  intention,  they  muft  fuppurate  ;  however,  this  ar- 
gument is  not  conclufive,  for  we  can  prevent  fuppuration  in  thole 
ariflng  from  accident,  by  uniting  them  by  the  fecond  intention, 
which  is  preventing  fuppuration,  by  acting  as  a  kind  of  refoiution. 

"  Although  fuppuration  is  often  produced  without  much  vilible 
violence  of  a  :-ion  in  the  part,  yet  when  it  is  a  confequence  of  a 
healthy  inflammation,  we  find  in  general  that  the  inflammation  has 
been  violent, 

11  It  is  always  more  violent  than  in  its  preceding  inflammation; 
and  in  fuch  cafes  it  would  appear  to  be  little  more  than  an  in- 
creafed  action,  out  of  which  is  produced  an  entire  new  mode  of 
action,  and  which  of  courfe  deftroys  the  firft. 

"  It  is  from  this  violence  that  it  produces  its  effects  fo  quickly  ; 
for  the  inflammation  which  is  capable  of  producing  quickly  fo  great 
a  change  in  the  operations  of  the  parts,  as  fuppuration,  mult  be 
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violent ;  becaufe  it  is  a  violence  committed  upon  the  natural 
ad  ions  and  ftrufture  of  the  parts. 

"  This  inflammation  will  alfo  be  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
violence  of  the  caufe  producing  it,  compared  with  the  fiate  of  the 
conftitution  and  parts  affected. 

"  The  inflammation  which  precedes  fuppuration  is  much  more 
violent  in  thofe  cafes  where  it  appears  to  arife  fpontaneoufly,  than 
when  it  strifes  from  any  injury  done  by  violence.  A  fuppuration 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  from  an  amputation  of  the  thigh,  ftiall  have 
been  preceded  by  a  much  greater  inflammation  than  that  which  is 
a  confequence  of  the  amputation. 

iC  This  inflammation  would  feem  to  vary  fomewhat  in  its  ef7ec~ls 
according  to  the  exertion  of  that  power  during  its  pro^refs  ;  for 
in  proportion  to  its  rapid  ty  the  caufe  is  certainly  more  fimple,  and 
its  termination  and  effedis  more  {needy  and  falutary  ;  and  this  idea 
agrees  perfectly  with  inflammation  in  confluence  of  accidents,  for 
there  it  runs  through  its  ftages  more  rapidly,  and  with  lefs  indam- 
mation  ;  neceffity  appears  to  be  the  leading  caufe  here." 

Mr.  Hunter  fuggeits  that  this  is  the  cafe  even  in  thofe  parts  which 
have  a  tendency  to  flow  and  fpecific  difeafes  ;  as  in  the  breads  of 
women,  or  the  tefticles  in  males.  "  For  if  thTe  parts  inflame 
quickly,  the  effects  will  be  more  falutary  than  if  they  inflamed 
flo'wly.  In  other  words,  thofe  parts  are  capable  of  being  affecled  by 
the  common  fuppurative  inflammation,  which  in  molt  cafes  termi- 
nates well  ;  perhaps  the  fpecihe  inflammation  is  flow  in  its  progrefs 
and  operation,  and  fuch  flownefs  marks  it  to  be  an  inflammation  of 
fome  fpecific  kind." 

The  introductory  matter  on  fuppurative  inflammation  concludes 
with  fome  inftances  to  {hew  that  fuppuration  takes  place  with 
greater  facility  in  internal  canals,  than  in  internal  cavities. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  fuppurative  inftanunation  are  next  verv  ably 
defer ibed.  Jt  contains  many  ingenious  reflections,  though  the 
author's  reafoning  is  not  in  all  inftances  fo  clear  as  we  could  wi(h. 

*'  The  efFecl:  of  inflammation,"  fays  he,  u  appears  to  be  .-he  pro- 
ducing of  the  fuppurative  difpofition,  or  that  (late  of  a  part  which 
difpofeS  it  to  form  pus.  In  doing  this  the  inflammation  feems  ";rft  to 
be  carried  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  deftroy  that  Itate  of  the  parts  on 
which  itfelf  depends,  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  they  iofe  the 
inflammatory  difpofition,  and  come  into  that  which  fits  them  for 
forming  pus. 

u  It  feems  to  be  a  fixed  and  moft  ufeful  law  in  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy,  that  in  fpontaneous  infl  immation,  when  it  has  either  de- 
flroyed  the  natural  functions  of  pans,  (o  much  as  to  prevent  their 
returning  by  a  retrograde  motion,  as  it  were,  to  the  ftate  from 
whence  tliey  fet  out,  or  where  the  firft  caufe  was  a  deflruclaon  of 
the  natural  functions,  as  an  expofure  of  internal  furfaces,  that  they 
forma  difpofition  to  the  fecond  method  of  cure.     That  the  difpofi- 
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tion  for  fuppuration  is  very  different  from  the  actual  flate  of  inflam- 
mation, though  produced  by  it,  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  obferva- 
fcjons ;  for  no  perfect  fuppuration  takes  place  till  the  inflammation 
is  gone  off;  and  as  the  inflammation  ceafes,  the  difpofition  to  fup- 
puration gradually  comes  on.  If  too  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
ftitution or  inflammation  by  which  it  is  continued,  or  if  by  any 
accident  an  inflammation  is  brought  on  a  healthy  fore,  the  difcharge 
and  other  appearance  become  the  fame  as  they  were  when  the  part 
from  whence  theyarofe  was  firir  in  an  inflamed  {late,  very  different 
from  thofe  obferved  when  it  was  arrived  at  the  ftate  of  a  kind  of 
fuppuration. 

The  treatment  required  when  fuppuration  mujl  take  place  is 
highly  important.  In  what  relates  to  this  cafe  Mr.  Hunter  fays, 
"  the  practice  will  be  to  moderate  the  inflammation,  if  neceffary, 
but  not  with  a  view  to  prevent  fuppuration  \  for  if  the  powers  are 
very  great,  and  the  violence  committed  very  considerable,  the  in- 
flammation will  probably  be  very  violent ;  and  if  it  mould  have 
equal  effects  on  the  conftitution,  which  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  furface  inflamed,  then  certain  conffitutional  means  of 
relief  will  be  neceffary,  fuch  as  bleeding,  purging,  regimen,  and 
perhaps  producing  ficknefs  ;  becaufe,  while  that  inflammation  con- 
tinues to  have  effects  upon  the  conftitution,  the  fuppuration  which 
takes1  place  will  not  be  fo  kindly,  as  it  would  otherwife  be  ;  but  if 
the  conftitution  is  of  the  irritable  kind,  which  will  be  generally 
known  by  the  inflammation,  the  fame  practice  as  mentioned  above 
is  neceffary;  in  fhort,  whatever  is  to  be  the  confequence,  whether 
refolution  or  fuppuration,  the  irritability  and  the  too  great  action  of 
the  veffels,  whether  arifing  from  too  great  powers,  or  too  great 
action  with  fmall  powers,  are  to  be  corrected  or  removed,  as  they  in 
all  cafes  counteract  falutary  operations." 

If  the  conftitution  is  much  affected,  the  author  recommends 
neutral  mixtures  and  gentle  fudorifics,  and  occafionally  opium,  ex- 
cept in  constitutions  where  the  latter  increafes  irritation. 

"  Frefh  wounds,"  fays  he,  ^  confidered  fimply  as  wounds,  are 
nil  of  the  fame  nature,  and  require  one  uniform  treatment;  the  in- 
tention being  to  put  them  into  that  fituation  in  which  they  can 
fuppurate  with  moff.  eafe  to  themfelves ;  and  the  firit  dreffiags 
commonly  remain  till  fuppuration  comes  on,  u clefs  fome  peculiarity 
from  the  fituation  of  parts,  or  other  collateral  circumffances,  fhould 
make  it  neceffary  to  remove  the  dreffings  or  vary  the  treatment. 

"  The  difference  between  one  wound  and  another,  v/ith  refpeel  to 
the  nature  of  the  part  wounded,  will  vary  very  much  ;  fome  will 
have  fmall  veffels  wounded  that  cannot  be  conveniently  got  at  in 
order  to  tie  them  up,  yet  fhould  be  ftopt  from  bleeding,  which  can 
be  done  by  the  mode  of  dre fling,  and  therefore  require  dreffings 
fujtable  to  this  circumftance  alone, 
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<c  Wounds  opening,  into  cavities  where  peculiarities  of  the  con- 
tained parts  are  joined  with  the  injury  done  to  them  by  the  accident, 
will  require  a  fuitable  mode  of  plreffing  ;  the  influence  too  that  a 
fimple  wound  in  the  containing  pajrts  may  have  upon  thole  in  the 
cavity,  as  a  wound  into  the  belly,  thorax,  joints,  fkull,  Sec.  will 
oblige  the  furgeon  to  vary  the  mode  of  dremngfrom  that  of  a  ilmple 
wound.  While  many  wounds  will  require  being  kept  open  for 
fear  of  uniting  again,  in  order  to  anfwer  fome  future  purpofe,  as 
the  wound  made  into  the  tunica  vaginalis- teitis,  for  the  radical  cure 
of  the  hydrocele ;  others  may  require  attention  being  paid  to  them 
before  fuppuration  comes  on,  and  therefore  mould  be  fo  drefTed  as 
to  admit  of  being  foon  and  eafiiy  removed,  to  examine  the  parts 
occafionally  as  the  fymptoms  arife.  This  ought  to  be  the  cafe  in 
wounds  of  the  head,  attended  or  not  attended  with  frailu-re  of  the 
fkull.  But  whatever  mode  of  application  may  be  thought  neceiTary 
to  anfwer  the  various  attending  circumftances,  yet  as  they.are  all 
wounds  which  are  to  come  to  fuppuration,  one  genera!  method  is 
to  be  followed  refpeciing  them  all,  as  far  as  thole  peculiarities  will 
allow. 

"  The  application  which  has  been  made  to  wound?  for  fome 
years  pafl  in  this  country,  has  been  in  general  dry  lint ;  what 
brought  this  application  into  common  practice,  moft  probably  was 
its  affifting  in  flopping  tne  hemorrhage  ;  and  as  mod  wounds  are 
attended  w4th  bleeding,  it  became  univerfal;  but  as  it  became  uni- 
verfal,  it  loft  the  firft  intention,  and  became  (imply  a  tint  dreiiing." 

Mr.  Hunter  here  obferves,  that  if  all  wounds  that  are  to  fuppurate 
are  fir  it  attended  with  inflammation,  and  therefore  are  fo  far  fimilar 
to  fpontaneous  inflammations  which  are  to  fuppurate,  how  contra- 
dictory mull  this  mode  of  treatment  be  to  common  practice,  when 
fpontaneous  inflammation  has  already  taken  place.  "  Where  is 
the  difference,"  fays  he,  l<  between  an  inflammation  with  a  wound, 
and  one  without  ?  And  alfo,  what  fhould  be  the  difference  in  the 
application  to  a  part  that  is  to  inflame  (while  that  application  is 
made  to  the  part)  and  one  applied  to  an  inflammation  which  has 
already  taken  place  ?" 

"  Wounds  that  are  to  fuppurate,"  continues  the  author,  "  are 
firfl  to  go  through  the  adhefive  and  fuppurative  inflammations. 
Thefe  inflammations  in  a  wound  are  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  fpon- 
taneous inflammations  which  fuppurate  and  form  an  abfeefs,  or 
thofe  inflammations  which  ulcerate  on  the  furface,  and  form  a  fore. 

"  The  applications  to  thefe  which  are  now  in  practice,  I  have 
formerly  obferved,  are  poultices  and  fomentations  ;  thefe,  however, 
appear  to  be  applied  without  much  critical  exact  nefs  or  difcrimina- 
tion,  for  they  are  applied  before  fuppu ration  has  taken  place,  and 
where  it  is  not  intended  it  fhould  take  place;  they  are  applied  to 
inflammations  where  it  is  wifhed  they  fhould  fuppurate  ;  and  applied 
after  fuppuration  has  taken  place.     Now>  with  refpect  to  fuppura- 
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tion  itfclf,  abilrracled  from  all  other  confideraticns,  the  indication 
cannot  be  the  fame  in  all  of  thofe  ftates  ;  bat  rf  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations are  found  to  be  of  real  fervice  in  thole  two  images  cf  the 
difeafe,  then  there  muff,  be  fomething  common  to  both,  for  which 
they  are  of  fervice,  abitra&ed  from  fimple  fuppuration.  I  alfo 
formerly  obferved,  that  poulcices  were  of  fervice  when  the  inflam- 
mation had  a^acked  thelkin,  either  of  itfelf,  or  when  an  abfeefs  had 
approached  fo  near  that  the  (kin  had  become  inflamed,  and  that  this 
fervice  ccnhfled  in,  keeping  the  {kin  foft  and  moiit.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  ufeof  a  poultice  in  an  inflammation,  either  tvefore 
fuppurarion  or  after,  as  inflammation  frill  exifts,  till  it  is  opened  ; 
for  inflammation  is  necefTary  in  an  abfeefs,  while  it  is  making  its 
approaches  to  the  flcin,  which  I  have  called  the  ulcerative,  and  then, 
and  only  then,  it  begins  to  fubfide  ;  it  is  therefore  ftill  proper,  in  as 
much  as  it  is  of  fervice  to  inflammation  ;  fo  far,  therefore,  the 
practice  is  right  and  confident,  as  the  fir  ft  reafon  exifts  through 
the  whole  ;  but  when  applied  to  inflamed  parts,  which  are  meant 
not  to  fuppurate,  the  realbning  or  principles  upon  which  furgeons 
apply  it  mufl:  Nfail  them,  although  the  application  is  ftill  very 
proper. 

"  If  my  hVff.  proportion  is  juft,  viz.  that  wounds  which  are  al- 
lowed to  fuppurate  are  fimilar  to  inflammations  that  are  alfo  to 
fuppurate ;  then  let  us  fee  how  far  the  two  pracSfaces  agree  with  this 
proportion.  Lint,  I  have  obferved,  is  applied  to  a  frefh  wound, 
which  is  to  inflame  ;  and  the  fame  lint  is  continued  through  the 
whole  of  the  inflammation  tiil  fuppuration  comes  on.  becaufe  it  can- 
not be  removed.  Lint,  confidered  limply  as  an  application  to  frefh 
wounds  which  are  to  inflame,  is  a  very  bad  one,  for  it  more  or  lefs 
adheres  to  the  furface  of  the  wound,  by  means  of  the  extravafated 
blood  ;  hence  it  becomes  difficult  of  removal,  and  often  ihail  re- 
main in  fores  for  months,  being  interwoven  with  the  granulations, 
efpecially  when  applied  to  the  furface  of  circumfcribed  cavities,  fuch 
as  the  tunica  vaginalis  teftis,  after  the  operation  for  the  hydrocele  ; 
however,  this  is  not  always  the  greateft  inconvenience,  the  circum- 
stance cf  its  being  loaded  or  foaked  with  blood,  fubjects  it  to  become 
extremely  hard  when  it  dries,  which  it  always  does  befote  :he  fepa- 
ration, takes  place,  which  feparation  is  only  effected  by  the  fuppura- 
tion. In  this  way  it  becomes  the  worff,  drefTing  pofTible  for 
wound  s." 

Mr.  Hunter  confiders  a  poultice  the  befl  application  to  an  in- 
flamed part,  and  aifo  to  a  frefh  wound,  as  it  keeps  the  part  foft  and 
moid,  and  is  eanly  removed. 

*  The  fame  medical  advantage,"  he  fays,  "is  gained  here,  as 
when  it  is  applied  to  an  inflamed  part;  but  although  it  had  not  thefe 
advantages,  yet  the  circumftance  of  being  eafily  removed  is  much  in 
its  favour,  efpecially  when  compared  to  dry  lint. 
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M  But  a  poultice,  from  other  circumftancs,  cannot  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  be  conveniently  applied. 

u  To  preferve  the  above  properties,  it  is  neceflary  there  fhould 
be  a  mafs,  much  too  large  for  many  purpofes  ;  but  if  poultices  can 
be  ufed  with  tolerable  convenience,  they  are  the  bed  applications. 
When  they  cannot  be  applied  with  eafe,  I  fhould  flill  object  to  dry 
lint,  and  would  therefore  recommend  the  lint  to  be  covered  with 
fome  oily  fuhftance,  fo  that  the  blood  (hall  not  entangle  itfelf  with 
the  lint,  but  may  lie  foft,  and  come  eafily  off". 

"  This  mode  of  dreffing  fhould  be  continued  for  feveral  days,  or 
at  leaft  till  fair  fuppuration  comes  on,  and  when  that  has  taken 
place,  then  dry  lint  may  be  with  great  propriety  ufed,  except  the 
fore  is  of  fome  fpecific  kind,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe  in  freuh 
wounds  ;  for  accidental  wounds  feldom  happen  in  fpecific  difeafes  ; 
and  a  wound  in  confequence  of  an  operation  ihould  not  be  fpecific, 
becaufe  the  fpecific  aifection  (if  there  is  any)  fhould  have  been 
removed  by  the  operation,  and  fhould  therefore  be  a  wound  in  the 
found  part ;  as  after  an  amputation  of  a  fcrofulous  joint,  or  the 
extirpation  of  a  cancerous  breaft.  Or  if  they  take,  on  fome  fpecific 
difpontion  afterwards,  then  they  mud  be  dreiTed  accordingly,  as 
will  be  explained  hereafter." 

Mr.  Hunter  warns  the  furgeon  againff.  making  poultices  too  thin 
or  of  ftale  bread,  which  is  not  fufficiendv  tenacious  fo  as  to  be  kept 
in  one  connected  mafs.  He  recommends  lintfeed  frirrcd  into  boil- 
ing water,  and  ( improperly,  we  think)  fomzfiveet-oi/. 

"  The  kind  of  wound,"  fays  he,  "  to  which  the  above  applica- 
tion is  heft  adapted,  is  a  wound  made  in  a  found  part,  which  we 
intend  ihall  heal  by  granulation.  The  fame  application  is  equally- 
proper,  where  parts  are  deprived  of  life,  and  confequently  will 
Hough.  It  is  therefore  the  very  beffc  dreffing  for  a  gun-fnot  wound, 
and  probably  for  mod  lacerated  wounds.  For  "lint  applied  to  a  part 
that  is  to  throw  off  a  ilough,  will  often  be  retained  till  that  flough 
is  feparated,  which  will  be  for  eight,  ten,  or  more  days." 

We  are  told  "  that  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  that  are  to  fup- 
purate,  it  is  in  one  view  of  the  fubjec~t  right- to  allow  the  parts  to 
take  their  natural  and  fpontaneous  bent;"  but  in  another  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  utility  arifes  from  bringing  the  fkin  as  much  as 
pomble  over  the  wound,  and  keeping  it  there  ;  a  for  in  the  time  of 
inflammation  the  parts  will  adr.ere  or  unite  in  this  fituation,  by 
which  means  the  fore  will  be  kfs  than  it  other  wife  would."  Mr. 
Hunter  conceives  that  this  practice,  when  begun,  fhould  be  perfift- 
ed  in  tor  iome  time,  for  fear  the  adhefions  may  not  be  able  to  ftand 
till  the  granulations  canafiift  in  completing  the  union. 

u  h  happens  in  many  wounds,"  continues  he,  "  both  from 
accident  and  operations,  that  part  of  the  wound  may  with  great 
propriety  be  healed  by  the  firft  intention  ;  fuch  as  in  many  accidents 
on  the  head,  when  a^part  of  the  fcalp  has  been  torn  off,  on  the  face, 
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&c.  as  alfo  after  many  operations,  efpecially  where  the  flcin  is  lobfe, 
as  in  the  fcrotum ;  or  where  the  fkin  has  been  attended  to  in  the 
time  of  the  operation,  as  in  forne  methods  of  amputation,  extirpation 
.of  brealts,  &c.  a  part  of  the  faved  ikin,  &c.  may  be  made  to  unite 
.to  the  parts  underneath  by  the  firft  intention,  and  therefore  only 
pa.  i:  of  the  wound  allowed  to  fuppurate.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  a  proper 
contracting  or  fu framing  bandage  maybe  applied  with  great  advan- 
tage ;  oven  flitches  may  be  ufed  with  great  propriety,  as  was  re- 
commended in  the  healing  of  wounds  by  the  firft  intention." 

Under  treatment  of  the  inflammation  when  fuppuration  has  taken 
place,  the  author  afierts  from  his  own  experience,  that  fuppuration 
does  certainly  iometimes  ftop,  after  having  begun,  and  that  this 
fhows  there  is  a  principle  in  the  animal  ceconomy  of  difeafes,  from 
which  the  machine  is  capable  of  producing  this  confequence. 

Here  Mri  Hunter  thinks  it  expedient  to  introduce  the  following 
remarks:  "  I  have  formerly  obferved,"  fays  he,  "  that  the  inflam- 
mation goes  off  often  without  producing  fuppuration  ;  and  I  have 
alfo  mentioned  inftances  of  fuppuration  going  off  without  the  parts 
having  produced  granulations,  and  then  the  parts  fall  back  into  the 
adhefive  ftate,  and  the  matter  being  abforbed,  they  are  left  in  nearly 
the  fame  {late  as  before  the  inflammation  came  on  ;  as  a  preemp- 
tive proof  of  this,  in  many  of  the  large  cavities,  which  have  been 
allowed  to  inflame  and  fuppurate  (by  having  been  opened),  we  find 
them  often  doing,  well,  without  ever  forming  granulations  ■  and  that 
fuppuration  generally  );oes  off;  and  I  do  not  believe  ever  fall  back 
into  the  adhefive  (fate,  fo  as  to  unite  the  parts,  but  the  parts  refume 
their  original  and  natural  ftate  or  ddpolition,  and  no  adhefions  are 
formed  ;  this  appears  iometimes  to  happen  in  cafes  of  the  empyema 
after  the  operation  has  been  performed  :  I  have  feen  cafes  where 
wounds  had  been  made  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  where  there 
was  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  whole  cavity  was  in  a  ftate  of  fup- 
puration, and  yet  thole  patients  got  well  ;  I  can  hardly  fuppofe  that 
in  ttie'fe  cafes  the  parts  had  granulated  and  united  in  the  cure,  as  the 
cellular  membrane  does  ;  becaufe  I  have  feen  many7  iimilar -cafes, 
where  the  patients  have  died,  and  no  granulations  have  been  found: 
and  I  have  feen  cafes  of  the  hydrocele  attempted  to  be  cured  radi- 
cally Kby  the  cauftic  ;  when  the  flough  came  out,  fuppuration  came 
on  ;  but  the  orifice  healing  too  foon,  fuppuration  has  ceafed,  and  the 
cure  was  thought  to  be  completed;  but  a  return  of  the  difeafe  has 
hd  to  another  attempt,  and  by  laying  open  the  whole  fac,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  was  perfc&ly  entire.  In  fuch 
the  fluid  was  a  mothery  ferum.  I  have  ken  abfcefles  go  back  in 
the  fame  manner :  but  1  believe  that  this  procefs  is  more  common  to 
fcrofulous  fuppu rations  than  any  other;  and  I  believe  to  the  eryfi- 
pelatous.  1  have  ken  joints  heal  after  having  fuppurated  and  beeh 
opened,  without  having  produced  granulations,  leaving  a  kind  of 
joint,  even  when  the  cartilages  have  exfoliated  from  the  ends  of  the 
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toones,  which   was  known  by  the  grating  of  the  two   ends  of  the 
-bones  on  one  another. ,5 

The  author  aflerts  that  he  has  feen  buboes  cured  by  vomits,  after 
fuppuration  had  betn  much  advanced  ;  and  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
termination  of  fciofulous  impofthumes  :  u  but  in  fcrofulous  abiteffes 
wc  very  feldom  find  in  flan  mat  ion  ;  this  procefs  appears  to  be  a 
leading  circumftance  in  ulceration,  which  is  the  very  reverfe  of 
union.  Even  in  fuperficial  fores,  which  are  the  moil  likely  to  conti- 
nue fuppuration,  if  excited,  we  find  by  allowing  them  to  fcab,  when 
they  will  admit  of  it,  that  the  a£t  which  admits  of  fcabbirig  is  the 
reverfe  of  iuppu ration,  and  it  ceafes  ;  however,  it  is  a  procefs  which 
the  animal  ceconomy  dots  not  readily  accept  of,  and  our  powers  in 
producing  this  effect  are  but  very  fmall:  if  thefe  powers  could  be 
increafed  by  ny  means,  it  would  be  a  falutary  difcovery;  becaufe 
fuppuration  itfelf,  in  many  cafes,  proves  fatal  ;  for  inftance,  fuppu- 
ration of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  ;  of  the  thorax  and  its  con- 
tents, as  well  as  of  the  abdomen  and  its  contents ;  in  inert,  fuppu- 
ration of  any  of  the  vital  parts  often  kills  of  itfelf,  limply  from  the 
matter  being  produced  :  but  this  practice  will  by  fome  be  forbid  in 
many  cafes  of  fuppuration  ;  for  it  is  fuppofed  this  very  fuppuration 
isadepofit  of  matter  or  humours  already  formed  in  the  conftitution  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  time  and  experience  will  get  rid  of  fuch 
prejudices." 

Mr.  Hunter's  injunctions  as  to  the  treatment  when  fuppuration 
cannot  be  {topped  or  refolved,  are  the  following  :  "  How  far  fup- 
puration can  be  increafed  by  medicine  or  application,"  fays  he,  "  I. 
do  not  know  ;  but  attempts  are  generally  made  ;  and  thence  we 
have  fuppurating  cataplafms,  plafters,  &c.  recommended  to  us, 
which  are  compofed  of  the  warmer  gums,  feeds,  &c.  but  I  doubt 
very  much  if  they  have  confiderable  erfeel:  in  this  way  ;  for  if  the 
fame  applications  were  made  to  a  fore,  they  would  hardly  increafe 
the  diicharge  of  that  fore,  probably  rather  decreafe  it.  However. 
in  many  cafes,  where  the  parts  are  indolent,  and  hardly  admit  of 
true  inflammation,  in  confluence  of  which  a  perfect  fuppuration 
cannot  take  place  ;  by  ftimulating  the  fkin,  a  more  falutary  inflam- 
mation may  be  produced,  and  of  courfe  a  quicker  fuppuration  :  but 
in  the  true  fuppuration,  where  inflammation  preceded  it,  I  believe  it 
is  hardly  neceflary  to  do  any  thing  with  refpecr  to  fuppuration  itfelf. 
And  yet,  from  experience,  I  believe  thefe  applications  have  been 
found  to  bring  the  matter  falter  to  the  fkin,  even  in  the  molt  rapid 
fuppu rations,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  an  increafed  formation  of 
matter  ;  but  it  can  only  be  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  inner  furface  of 
the  abfeefs  is  within  the  influence  of  the  fkin.  This  effeel:  arifes 
from  another  caufe  or  mode  of  action  being  produced,  than  that  of 
quickening  fuppuration,  which  is  the  haltening  on  of  ulceration. 
1  have  mentioned  that  ulceration  was  an  effect  of,  or  at  leait  at- 
tended by,  inflammation;  and,  therefore,  whatever  increafes  that 
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inflammation,  will  alfo  increafe  the  ulceration,  which  will  bring  the 
matter  (boner  to  the  fKin,  without  an  increafed  formation  of  matter. 
"  Poultices  of  bread  and  milk  are  commonly  ufed  to  inflamed  parts 
when  fuppuration  is  known  to  have  taken  place  ;  this  application 
can  have  no  effect  upon  fuppuration,  excepting  by  leflening  inflam- 
mation, or  rather  making  the  fkin  eafy  under  it ;  for  we  obferved, 
that  true  fuppuration  did  not  begin  till  inflammation  was  abated  ; 
but  the  inflammation  muft  have  reached  the  fkin  before  poultices 
can  have  much  effedt,  for  it  can  only  afFecT;  that  part. 

"  It  may  be  thought  necefiary  that  the  eafe  of  the  patient  mould  be 
confidered,  and  we  find  that  fomentations  and  poultices  often  pro- 
duce that  eFedt ;  we  find  too,  that  by  keeping  the  cuticle  moifl  and 
warm,  the  fenfuive  operations  of  the  nerves  of  the  parts  arefoothed, 
or  lulled  to  reft  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  inflamed  fkin  is  al- 
lowed to  dry,  the  inflammation  is  increafed ;  and  as  probably  fuppu- 
ration is  not  checked  by  fuch  treatment,  it  ought  to  be  put  into 
practice.  As  warmth  excites  action,  it  is  probable,  the  warmer  the 
fomentation,  fo  much  the  better  ;  and  in  many  cafes  the  adHon  is 
increafed  fo  that  the  patient  can  hardly  bear  it." 

What  follows  on  the  treatment  of  abfccffes  is  important  and 
purely  practical.  Mr.  Hunter's  intention  is  to  lay  down  fuch 
general  furgical  rules  for  their  treatment,  and  for  many  of  their  con- 
sequences, as  will  include  almoft  every  difeafe  of  this  kind,  confider- 
ed as  an  abfeefs  limply.  He  fpeaks  with  great  indecifion  concerning 
the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  large  and  fmall  openings.  Whe- 
ther  this  arifes  from  his  opinion  concerning  the  admiflion  of  air,  or 
from  his  confidering  the  lumbar  abfeefs  as  a  collection  of  matter,  not 
arifing  from  inflammation,  but  of  fcrofulous  origin,  and  fo  not  to 
his  prefent  purpofe,  is  not  very  evident:  but  it  is  highly  material 
that  the  furgeon  fhould  confider  this  point  well  before  he  proceeds 
to  make  a  large  incifion  in  fuch  cafes.  We  referve  for  our  fection 
on  the  lumber  abfeefs  what  the  author  offers  on  this  head,  and  pro- 
ceed to  notice  his  excellent  remarks. 

On  coUeflions  of  ?natter  without  inflammation,  "  I  have  hi- 
therto," fays  he,  "  been  defcribing  true  fuppuration,  which  I  have 
faid,  Lbelieve  is  a  confequence  only  of  inflammation,  a  procefs  ge- 
nerally allowed.  Alfo  in  treating  on  the  caufe  of  fuppuration,  viz, 
inflammation,  I  hinted,  that  there  were  often  fwellings,  or  thick- 
ening of  parts,  without  the  vifible  or  common  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, viz.  without  pain,  change  of  colour,  &c;  and  I  alfo  hinted, 
in  treating  of  fuppuration,  that  there  were  collections  of  matter 
fomewhat  iimilar  to  fupouration,  which  did  not  arife  in  confequence 
of  the  common  inflammation  ;  thefe  I  fhali  now  confider.  I  con* 
ceive  all  fuch  collections  of  matter  to  be  of  a  fcrofulous  nature  ; 
they  are  moft  common  in  the  young  fubje£r,  and  feldom  found  in 
the  full-grown  or  old.  It  is  commonly  called  matter,  cr  pus,  and 
therefore  I  choofe  to  contrail  true  fuppuration  with  it*     Although 
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I  have  termed  this  fuppuration,  yet  it  has  none  of  its  true  charac- 
ters, any  more  than  the  fwellings,  which  are  the  forerunners  of  it, 
have  the  characters  of  inflammation  ;  and  as  I  did  not  call  them  in- 
flammatory, ftrietly  fpeaking,  I  (hould  not  call  this  fuppuration^ 
but  I  have  no  other  term  expreflive  of  it. 

"  Many  indolent  tumors,  flow  fwellings  in  joints,  fwellings  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  tubercl  -s  in  the  lungs,  and  fwellings  in  many 
parts  of  the  body,  are  difeafed  thickenings,  without  vifible  inflam- 
mation; and  the  contents  of  fome  kinds  of  incyued  tumor;  the 
matter  of  many  fcrofulous  fuppurations,  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands ; 
the  fuppuration  of  many  joints,  viz.thofe  fcrofulous  fuppurations  in 
the  joints  of  the  foot  and  hand  ;  in  the  knee,  called  white  fwellings  ; 
the  joint  of  the  thigh,  commonly  called  hip  cafes  ;  the  loins,  called 
lumbar  abfcefles  ;  the  difcharge  or  the  above-mentioned  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  all  matter 
formed  without  any  previous  vilible  inflammation,  and  are  therefore, 
in  this  one  refp-ct,  all  very  firnilar  to  one  another.  They  come  on 
infenfibly  ;  the  firft  fyr.ptom  being  commonly  the  fwellings,  in 
confequence  of  the  thickening,  when  is  not  the  cafe  with  inflam- 
mation, for  there  the  fenfation  is  the  firft  fymptom. 

"  Thefe  formations  of  matter,  although  they  plainly  approach 
the  (kin,  yet  do  not  do  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  collections  of  pus. 
They  do  not  produce  readily  either  the  elongating  or  the  ulcerative 
procefs,  and  as  the  matter  was  not  preceded  by  the  adhefive  inflam- 
mation, thefe  collections  are  more  eafily  moved  from  their  original 
feat  in  fome  other  part,  by  any  flight  prefture,  fuch  as  the  weight 
of  their  own  matter,  which  I  have  called  abfcefles  in  a  part,  in  op- 
pofition  to  abfcefles  of  a  part.  When  the  matter  does  approach  the 
fkin,  it  is  commonly  by  merely  a  diftenfion  of  the  part,  coming  by 
a  broad  furface,  not  attended  with  any  marks  of  pointing." 

Having  noticed  the  foftnefs  of  the  furrounding  parts  of  thefe  tu- 
mors, and  their  not  being  attended  with  much  thickening; ;  the 
author  acquaints  us,  that,  "  Such  collections  of  matter  are  always 
larger  than  they  would  have  been,  if  they  had  been  either  a  confe- 
quence of  inflammation,  or  attended  by  it ;  this  is  owing  to  their 
indolence,  allowing  of  great  diftenfion  beyond  the  extent  of  the 
firft  difeafe,  even  moving  into  other  parts  ;  whereas,  an  abfeefs  in 
confequence  of  inflammation,  is  confined  to  the  extent  of  inflam- 
mation that  takes  place  on  fuppuration,  and  its  rapid  progrefs 
towards  the  fkin  prevents  diftenfion,  and  of  courfe  extenfion  of  the, 
difeafe. 

"  All  thofe  formations  of  matter,  not  preceded  by  inflammation, 
nor  a  confequence  of  it,  are,  I  believe,  firnilar  to  each  other,  hav- 
ing in  this  refpect  one  common  principle,  very  different  from  in- 
flammation. The  cancer,  although  it  produces  a  fecretion,  yet  does 
•not  produce  pus  till  expofed ;  it  is,  therefore,  one  of  thofe  difeafesp 
like  the  fcrofula,  which  does  not  fuppurate  till  inflammation  comes 
on,  and  even  feldom  then  ;  for  true  fuppuration  arifes  from  inflara- 
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iration,  terminating  in  a  difpofition  to  heal,  which  is  not  th^  cafe 
with  cancer.  In  ihe  fcrofulous  fuppuration  there  is  often  a  like 
reluctance  to  heal. 

"  The  kind  of  matter  is  another  diftinguifhina;  mark,  between 
that  produced  in  confluence  of  inflammation,  and  what  is  formed 
without  it;  the  laft  being  generally  compofed  of  a  curdly  fub- 
flance,  mixed  with  a  flaxy  matter:  the  curdly  fubftance  is,  we  may 
fuppofe,  the  coagulating  lymph  deprived  oi  its  ferum,  and  the  other, 
or  flaky,  is  probably  the  fame,  only  in  fmaller  parts  ;  it  looks  like 
the  precipitate  of  anjmal  matter,  from  an  acid  or  alkali.  i 

u  So  far  thefe  productions  of  matter,  in  their  remote  and  imme- 
diate caufe,  are  not  in  the  leaft  fimilar  to  that  anfing  from  common 
inflammation,  nor  is  the  effect,  viz.  the  matter,  fimilar;  and  to 
fhow  ftill  further,  that  fuppuration  is  always  preceded  by  inflamma- 
tion, the  very  fur  faces  .which  formed  the  above  matter,  immediately 
produce  true  matter,  when  the  inflammation  comes  on,  which  it 
always  does  whenever  opened." 

As  they  are  not  fimilar  in  their  caufes,  or  in  their  modes  of  pro- 
duction, Mr.  Hunter  thinks  it  necieflary  next  to  examine  "  how  far 
they  are  fimilar  in  their  firft  fteps  towards  a  cure." 

"  All  parts,"  fays  he,  "  which  form  matter  of  any  kind,  viz. 
"whether  in  confequence  of  inflammation  or  otherwise,  muit  go 
through  fimilar  procefTes  to  produce  the  ultimate  effect  or  cure. 
The  firftftep,  in  either,  is  the  evacuation  of  this  matter;  for  till  this 
is  effected,  nature  cannot  purfue  the  proper  means  towards  a  cure  ; 
and  if  opened,  the  fecond  ftep  is  granulation,  and  the  third  cicatriz- 
ation. To  ace  o  npiiih  the  evacuation  of  the  matter,  there  are  two 
modes  ;  one  is  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  which  is  very  common 
in  the  fcrofula,  or  thofe  productions  of  matter,  not  preceded  by  in- 
flammation. This  produces  no  alteration  in  the  part,  except  that' 
it  gradually  creeps  into  a  found  ftate,  the  parts  uniting  again  that 
had  been  feparated  by  the  accumulation  of  the  matter  ;  it  produces 
alfo  no  alteration  in  the  conffitution.  Abforption,  however,  feldom 
takes  place  in  fuppuration,  which  is  the  confequence  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  other  mode  of  difcharging  this  matter  is  either  by  open- 
ing the  abfeefs,  in  order  to  allow  it  to  pafs  out,  or  by  allowing 
ulceration  to  take  place  from  the  infide  to  produce  its  efcape  ;  and 
this  procefs,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  having  peculiarities  different  from 
thofe  arillng  from  inflammation,  it  is  necefiary  they  fhould  be  un- 
derftood.  Ulceration,  in  confequence  of  fuppuration  arifmg  from 
inflammation,  is  very  rapid,  efpecially  if  the  fuppuration  is  fo  like- 
wife;  but  ulceration,  in  confequence  of  matter  being  formed,  which 
is  not  the  effect  of  inflammation,  is  extremely  flow;  it  will  remain 
months,  even  years,  before  the  parts  have  completely  given  way; 
they  commonly  come  to  the  ikin  by  a  broad  furface,  and  not  point- 
inn  like  a  circumfcribed  abfeefs  in  confequence  of  inflammation; 
fofar  are  thtfe  two  different.'' 
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The  effects  which  thefe  formations  of  matter  have  on  the  conflU 
tution^  come  next  under  Mr.  Hunter's  consideration  ;  but  we  pro- 
pofe  to  introduce  this  fubjec~t,  and  alfo  what  is,  faid  on  ulcerative 
inflammation,  in  another  piace.  As,  we  have  given  fo  extended 
and  hypothetical  a  view  of  the  fubjeel:  of  inflammation,  in  which 
many  points  -of  practice,  recommended  by  the  ingenious  author, 
are  at  variance  with  received  opinions,  we  Ihail  conclude  this  chap- 
ter with  a  review  of  what  has  long  been  the  general  practice  of 
ilirgeons,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  and  gangrene,  leaving 
our  readers  at  liberty  to  exercife. their  judgment. 

During  the  firft  ftage  of  inflammation,  we  ought,  for  the  moft 
part,  to  endeavour  to  rtfolve  tf,  or  prevent  the  fuppuration.  Yet 
fome  cafes  mufl  be  excepted.  For  jnftancq,  thole  inflammatory 
fwellings  which  fometimes  occur  in  fevers,  or  fucceed  to  them, 
ought  always  to  be  brought  to  fuppuration  ;  and  it  might  be  very 
dangerous  to  attempt  a  refolution  of  them.  In  fwellings  of  a  fcro- 
phulous  nature,  it  is  perhaps  beft  to  do  nothing  at  all,  either  with  a 
view  to  refolve  or  fuppurate.  Thus  it  might  be  pernicious  to  make 
.life  of  repellent  applications,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  by  no  means 
advifable  to  promote  their  fuppuration  ;  the  cure  of  fuch  fwellings, 
.when  opened,  proving  always  very  troublefome  ;  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  known  that  fuch  fweliing&.  may.  remain  for  a  very  long 
time  without  any  rifk  to  the  patient^  In  die  lues  venerea,  too,  as 
we  are  poffefled  of  a  certain  antidote  for  the  diforder,  it  is  bed  not 
.to  attempt  the  fuppuration  of  any  buboes  which  may  appear  ;  as  the 
cure  of  them,  when  opened,  very  often  proves  extremely  trouble- 
fome 5  and  as  their  being  opened  cannot  contribute  any  thing 
towards  their  cure. 

Where  the  inflammation  is  but  beginning,  and  the  fymptoms  are 
not  fo  violent  as  to  affect  the  general  fyftem,  topical  remedies,  with, 
a  due  attention  to^rcgimen,  often  anfvver  in  revolving  them.  The 
firir.  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  cafe  of  every  inflammation,  is 
the  removal  of  the  exciting  caufes,  which  either  have  brought  on 
the  inflammation  originally,  or  which  may  continue  it  after  it  is 
begun.  Such  are  extraneous  bodies  in  wounds,  pieces  of  fractured 
bones,  luxations,  &c.  Of  all  the  various  applications  for  zn  in- 
flamed part,  thofe  of  a  fedative  nature  are  chiefly  to  be  depended 
upon  ;  and,  next  to  thefe,  emollients.  Of  the  former  kind  we  may 
confider  all  the  aftringent  falts,  diflblveu  in  vinegar*  together  wir  1 
.vinegar  itfelf,  which  generally  a£ts  alfo  as  a  fedative.  Amc: 
latter  we  may  place  fomentations  and  poultices,  as  alfo  the  ion: 
ointments  made  with  fedative  ingredients. 

The  following  are  ufed  at  the  different  London  hofpitals,  and  by 
'  fome  private  practitioners  : 
(No.  14,)  $  Ammonia?  muriatae  unc.  fs. 
Aceti 
Spiritus  vinoii  reclificati  fing.  lib.  j.    Fiat  lotio. 

rot.  in .  p 
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(No.  15.)   Y£  Aquae  lithargyri  acetati  drach.  ij. 

Aquae  diftillatse  lib.  ij. 

Spiritus  vinofi  recaificati  unc.  j.  mifce.  Fiat  lotto. 
(No.  16.)    §>  Spiritus  camphorati  drach  ij. 

Aquve  lithargyri  acetati  drach.  j. 

Aqua»  diftillatae  lib.  j. 
The  mixture  of  thefe  is  to  take  place  in  the  order  they  are  fet 
down,  otherwife  the  camphor  will  be  feparated.  This  lotion  is  of 
confiderable  ufe  in  topical  inflammations,  thofe  efpecially  which 
are  fufpe£ted  to  have  a  tendency  to  eryfipelas.  The  following  fpiri- 
tuous  lotion  is  alfo  proper  in  thefe  cafes : 
(No.  17.)  I}>  Spiritus  vinoii  reetihcati  unc.  iv. 

Aquae  ealcis  lib.  fs.  mifce. 
(No.*i7.)  Ij©  Zinci  Vitriolati  drach.  fs. 

Aquae  diflillatae  lib.  fs.  mifce. 
This  folution  is  now  generally  employed  inftead  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  lead,  which  are  pernicious  to  health.    At  Guy's  Hofpital  it 
is  ufed  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to  half  a  pint. 

When  we  fpeak  of  fedative  medicines,  however,  it  muft  not  be 
underftood  that  all  of  that  clafs  are  to  be  ufed  indifcriminately. 
Thus  opium,  though  one  of  the  moft  powerful  of  all  fedatives,  yet 
as  its  application,  externally,  to  the  human  body,  is  always  attended 
with  fome  degree  of  irritation,  however  ufeful  it  may  at  times  be 
found  in  fome  particular  fpecies  of  inflammatory  diforders,  will  never, 
probably,  as  an  external  application,  become  of  general  ufe  in  thefe 
cafes.  Warm  emollient  fomentations  even,  though  powerful  fe- 
datives, as  tending  more  effectually  to  remove  tenfion  and  pain 
than  perhaps  any  remedy,  are  frequently  found  to  be  improper 
where  a  refolution  is  to  be  wifhed  for.  Their  conftant  effecl:  is, 
either  to  bring  the  fwelling  to  a  fuppuration,  or  to  relax  the  parts 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the  removal  of  the  diforder  always 
exceedingly  tedious.   \ 

Mr.  Bell  recommends  the  preparations  of  lead  as  proper  appli- 
cations, in  Cafes  of  external  inflammation,  where  we  wifh  for  a 
lefolution.     The  beft  method'  of  applying  it,  he  fays,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  watery  folution  ;  and  he  gives  the  following  formula: 
(No.  18.)  §>  Ceruffae  acetatas  unc.  fs. 

Aceti  unc.  iv. 

Aquae  diflillatse  lib.  ij. 
The  addition  of  vinegar  renders  the  folution  much  more  complete 
than   it  otherwife  y/ould  be  ;  and  without  it  indeed  a  very  con- 
ilderabie.  proportion  of  the  lead  generally  feparates  and  falls  to  the 
bortom, 

Mr.  Bell  obferves,  that  in  making  ufe  of  this  folution  in  cafes  of 
inflammation,  as  it  ie  of  confequence  to  have  the  parts  affected  kept 
conftantly  moift  with  it,  cataplafms  prepared  with  it  and  crumb  of 
fcread,  in  general  anfwer  that  intention  exceedingly  vyelJ.     tfut 
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Vvhen  the  inflamed  part  is  fo  tender  and  painful  as  not  eafily  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  poultice,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  pieces  of  foft 
linen  moiitened  with  the  folution  anfwer  the  purpofe  tolerably  well. 
Both  fliould  be  applied  cold,  or  at  lead  with  no  greater  warmth 
than  is  merely  neceflary  for  preventing  pain  or  uneafinefs  to  the 
patient:  they  fhould  be  kept  almoft  conftantly  to  the  part,  and 
removed  always  before  turning  (lift  or  hard. 

When  the  tenfion  and  irritation  on  the  fltin  are  conflderable, 
emollients  are  often  attended  with  very  great  advantage  :    the  parts 
affected  being*  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  diforder,  gently  rubbed  over 
with  any  of  the  mild  embrocations  two  or  three  times  a-day,  the 
tenfion,  irritation,  and  pain,  are  often  very  much  relieved,  and  the 
difcuflion  of  the  tumor  thereby  greatly  promoted.     The  following 
are  employed  at  the  hofpitals  : 
(No.  19.)  }]l  Saponis  mollis  vulg.  %j, 
Spiritus  vinos,  ten.  Jiv. 
Fiat  foiutio. 
(No.  20.)  JjL  Solutionis  faponis  (ut  fupr.) 

Aquae  amnion,  acetat.  fing.  3 1 j . 
Mifce  fiat  embrocatio* 
(No.  2i.)  }i   Aq.  amnion,  acetat.  |ij. 

Sp.  vinos,  rectif.  |j«  Mifce* 

Or  the  following  liniment  will  anfwer  in  fomc  cafes: 
(No.  22.)  }}i  Solutionis  faponis  Jij. 

Aq.  litharg.  acet.  3J.  Mifce. 
Fiat  linimentum. 

When  the  part  afredred  with  inflammation  is  not  very  tender,  or 
lies  deep,  applications  of  vinegar  are  often  had  recourfe  to  with 
Confiderable  advantage  :  the  moft  effectual  form  of  ufttig  it  teems  to 
be  by  way  of  cataplafm,  made  with  the  ftrongeft  vinegar  and  crumbs 
of  bread.  In  fuch  cafes,  an  alternate  ufe  of  this  remedy,  with  the 
folution  of  vitriolated  zinc,  has  produced  more  beneficial  effects 
than  are  commonly  obferved  from  a  continued  courfe  of  any  one  of 
them. 

At  the  fame  time  that  thefe  applications  are  continued,  blooding 
with  leeches,  or  cupping  and  fcarifying,  as  near  as  poffible  to  the; 
part  affected,  is  generally  of  very  great  fervice  ;  and  in  no  cafe  of 
local  inflammation  (hould  ever  be  omitted.  In  ail  fuch  cafes,  the 
whole  body,  but  more  efpecially  the  difeafed  part,  (hould  be  pre- 
ferved  as  free  as  poffible  from  every  kind  of  motion  ;  and,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  the  neceffityof  a  low  cooling  Miet,  in  every  inflamma- 
tory diforder,  appears  obvious,  as  does  alfo  a  total  abftinence  from 
fpirituous  and  fermented  liquors. 

Inflight  cafes  of  inflammation,  a  due  perfeverance  in  the  feveral 
articles  taken  notice  of,  will,  in  general,  be  found  fufficient  for  every 
purpofe,    fiu;  when,  there  is  likewife  a  full,  hard,  or  quick  pulfe, 
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with  other  fymptoms  of  fcver,  general  blood-letting  becomes  no 
ceilary  ;  the  quantity  of  blood  t  way  being  always  to  be  de- 

termined by  the  violence  of  the  cnforcler,  and  by  the  age  and  ftre'ngth 
of  the  patient.  Evacuation,  however,  ihould  never  be  carried  to 
a  greater  height  than  what  is  merely  neceffary  for  moderating  the 
febrile  fymptoms ;  for  if  fuppuration  Ihould  take  place  after  ths 
fyfeem  is  too  much  reduced,  its  progrefs  is  thereby  rendered  much 
more  flow  and  uncertain,  nor  will  the  patient  be  fo  able  to  bear  the 
difcharge  that  muft  enfue  upon  opening  the  abfeefs.  The  ufe  of 
gentle  laxatives,  together  with  cooling  diaphoretic  medicines,  are 
alfo  attended  with  very  good  effects. 

Thefe  different  evacuations  being  prcmifed,  the  next  object:  of 
confequence  is  to  procure  eafe  and  quiecnefs  to  the  patient ;  which 
is  often,  in  inflammatory  cafes,  of  more  real  fervice  than  any  other 
circumilance  whatever.  The  moll  effectual  remedy  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is  opium;  which,  when  pain  and  irritation  are  confiderable,  as 
in  extenlive  inflammations  very  frequently  happens,  mould  never 
be  omitted.  In  large  wounds,  efpecially  after  amputations  and 
other  capital  operations,  alfo  in  punctures  of  all  kinds,  large  dofes 
of  opium  are  always  attended  with  remarkably  good  effects.  In  all 
fuch  cafes,  however,  opium,  in  order  to  have  a  proper  influence, 
fhould,  as  was  obferved,  be  adrniniftered  in  very  large  dofes ;  other- 
wife,  initca-d  of  proving  ferviceable,  it  feems  rather  to  have  the 
contrary  effect: ;  a  circumftance  which  is  perhaps  the  chief  reafon 
for  opiates  in  general  having  been  very  unjuftly  condemned  in  every 
cafe. of  inflammation. 

By  a  proper  attention  to  the  different  circuit: dances  taken  notice 
of,  in  the  courfe  of  three  or  four  days,  and  fometimes  in  a  fhorter 
fpace  of  time,  refolutiou  of  the  tumor  will  in  general  begin  to  take 
place;  at  leafr.  before  the  end  of  rhat  period  it  may,  for  the  moft 
part,  be  known  how  the  diforder  is  to  terminate.  If  the  heat,  pain, 
and  other  attending  fymptoms,  abate,  and  efpecially  if  the  tumor 
begins  to  decreafe,  without,  the  occurrence  of  any  gangrenous  ap- 
pearances, we  may  then  be  almofi:  certain  that,  b*7  a  continuance  of 
the  fame  plan,  a  total  refolution  will  in  time  be  effected. 
:  ^But,  on  the  contrary,  if  all  the  different  fymptoms  rather  in- 
crease ;  and  efpecially  if  the  tumor  grows  larger,  and  fomewhat 
fdft,.- with  an  increafe  of  throbbing  pain;  we  may  then  with  tolera- 
ble certainty  conclude,  that  fuppuration  will  take  place  ;  and  fhould 
therefore  immediately  defift  from  fuch  applications  as  were  judged 
proper  while  a  cure  was  thoughtipracticable  by  refolution,  and  en- 
deavour to  aiTiff  nature  as  much  a:>  poflible  in  the  formation  of  pus, 
or  what  is  called  i.iaturation  of  the  tumor.  For  tin's  purpofe  there  is 
nothing  better  than  to  preferve  a  proper  degree  of  heat  in  the  parts. 
This  is  commonly  done  by  the  means  of  warm  fomentations  and 
cataplafms ;  and  when  thefe  are  regularly  and  frequently  renewed;, 
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nothing,  it  is  probable,  could  more  effectually  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
But  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  which  they  are  applied,  by  the  cata- 
plafms  being  renewed  only  once,  or'atmoft  twice  a-day,  theymud 
often,  it  is  imagined,  do  more  harm  than  good.  For  To  Toon  as 
the  degree  of  heat  they  were  at  firft  poffefTed  of  is  diflipated,  the 
moifture  kept  up  in  them,  with  the  confequent  evaporation  which 
enfues,  muff  always  -render  the  part  a  great  deal  colder  than  if  it 
had  been  merely  wrapped  in  flannel  without  the  ufe  of  any  fueh 
application. 

In  order  to  receive  all  the  advantage  of  fuch  remedies,  the  part 
affected  ihould  be  well  fomented  with  flannels  preffed  out  of  hot 
water,  or  any  emollient  decoction,  applied  as  warm  as  the  patient 
can  eafily  bear  them,  continued  at  feaft  half  an  hour  at  once,  and 
repeated  four  times  a  day. 

Immediately  after  the  fomentation  is  over,  a  large  emollient 
poultice  ihould  likewife  be  applied  warm,  and  renewed  every  fe- 
coiid  or  third  hour  at  fartheft.  Of  all  the  forms  recommended 
for  emollient  cataplafms,  a  bread  poultice,  with  a  ffnall  portion  of 
lirjfeed  meal,  is  perhaps  the  mod  eligible  5  as  it  not  onlypeileiTes  all 
the  advantages  of  the  others,  but  can  at  all  nines  be  more  eafily 
obtained. 

Roafled  onions,  garlic,  and  other  acrid  fubflrmees,  are  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of  as  additions  to  maturating  cataplafms.  When 
there  is,  not  a  due  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  tumor,  and  when 
it  appears  probable  that  .the  fuppuration  would  be  quickened  by 
having  the  inflammatory  difpohtion  fomewhaf  increafed,  the  ad- 
dition of  fuch  fubftances  may  then  be  of  fervice  ;  but  when  fli- 
mulants  are  necefTary  in  fuch  cafes,  a  fmall  proportion  of  {framed 
galbanum,  or  any  of  the  warm  gums,  diffolvec!  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  added  to  the  poultices,  is  a  more  certain  form  of  apply- 
ing them.  Whenever  the  inflammation,  however,  takes  place  to  a 
proper  degree,  fuch  ftimu kiting  fubftances  never  can  be  necef- 
fary  ',  and  in  many  cafes,  it  is  apprehended,  they  may  even,  do 
mifchief. 

In  fuch  tumors  as,  from  their  being  pofleffcd  of  little  or  no 
inflammation,  are  commonly  faid  to  be  of  a  cold  natiire,as  they  are 
generally  indolent,  and  proceed  very  fiowly  to  fuppuration,  plailers 
compofed  of  the  warm  gums  are  often  had  recoutfe  to  with  con- 
fiderable  advantage.  In  fuch  cafes^,  they  are  not  only  of  ufe  by  the 
flimulns  and  irritation  they  Occasion,  but  by  the  heat  which  they 
tend  to  preferve  in  the  part.  They  become  particularly  neceffary 
when  the  patient,  by  being  obliged  to  go  abroad,  cannot  have 
cataplafms  frequently  enough  renewed,  or  fo  conveniently  applied; 
but  when  f@me  fuch  objection  does  not  occur,  the  latter,  for  very 
obvious  reafons,  mould  always  be  preferred.  The  following  re- 
medies adapted  to  the  cafes  of  tumor  laft  mentioned,  are  given  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica  :'.■.. 
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(No.  23.)  J£  Radicis  bripmse  unc.  uj. 

riorum  fambuci  unc.  j. 

Gummi  ammoniaci  unc.  fs. 

Ammonias  muriatae  drach.  ij. 

Spiritus  camnhorati  unc.  j. 
After  boiling  the  briony  and  elder  flowers  tjjl  they  become 
tender,  they  muft  be  bruikd,  and  the  gum  ammoniac,  previoufly 
djflblved  in  vinegar,  mud  he  added  to  them.  The  muriated  am- 
monia and  the  camphorated  fpirit  are  lailly  to  be  joined,  and  the 
whole  mixed  together  into  a  cataplaim. 
(No.  24.)   }}L  Semimim  cumini  lib.  j, 

Baccarum  lauri 

I'oliorum  fcordii  exficcatorum 

Radicis  ferpentarice  virginiansc  fmg.  unc.  iij. 

Caryophyllorum  aromaticorum  unc.  j. 
Thefe  ingredients  are  to  be  powdered  and  formed  into  a  cata- 
plafm with  thrice  their  weight  of  honey. 
(No.  25.)  R  Radicis  liiiii  albi  unc  iv, 

Caricarum  unc.  j. 

Radicis  cepre  vulgaris  contufx  unc.  ifs. 

Galbani  unc.  fs. 

Pulveris  feminis  lini.  q.  s. 
The  lily-roots  and  figs  are  to  be  boiled  and  bruifed ;  the  Onions 
are  to  be  afterwards  added,  and  likewife  the  galbanum,  previoufly 
rubbed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  This  differs  little  from  the  old 
Edinburgh  catcplafma  juppurans,  except  in  the  pmifjion  of  the  yel- 
low bafilicon  and  oil  of  chamomile. 
(No,  26. )  YjL  Fomenti  communis  lib.  ij. 

Arnmonii  muriati  unc.  j. 

Spiritus  camphoratt  unc.  ij. 
Whilft  the  fomentation  is  hot,  the  fal  ammoniac  is  to  beditTolved 
In  it,  and  the  camphorated  fpirit  added  at  the  inflant  of  its  being 
employed. 

Dry  cupping,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  cupping  without  the  ufe 
of  the  feariheator,  upon  or  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  part  affected, 
is  frequently  had  recourfe  to  with  advantage  in  promoting  the  flip-* 
puration  of  tumors.  It  is  only,  however,  in  fuch  as  thefe  laft  men- 
tioned, where  there  feems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  inflammation,  that 
it  can  ever  either  be  neceffary  or  ufeful;  but  in  all  tumors  of  a 
real  indolent  nature,  and  where  there  is  ifill  fome  probability  of  a- 
iuppuration,  no  remedy  is  more  effectual. 

Thefe  different  means,  under  the  circumftanccs  taken  notice  of, 
being  continued  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  according  to  the  fize 
of  the  tumor,  its  fituatton,  and  other  circumftances,  a  thorough 
fuppuration  may  in  general  at  laft  be  expe&ed. 

When  matter  is  fully  formed  in  a  tumor,  it  is  known  by  a  remif- 
fion  of  all  the  fymptoms  taking  place  \  the  throbbing  pain,  which 
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^Before  was  frequent,  now  goes  off,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a 
more  dull,  conftant,  heavy  pain:  the  tumor  points  at  fome  parti- 
cular part,  generally  near  to  its  middle  ;  where,  if  the  matter  is  not 
encyfted,  or  deap  feated,  a  whitifh  yellow  appearance  is  ohferved, 
inffeac!  of  a  deep  red  that  formerly  took  place  ;  and  fluctuation  of 
a  fluid  underneath  is,  upon  prdlure,  very  evidently  difcovered. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  an  abfcefs  is  thickly  covered  with  mufcu- 
lar  and  other  parts,  though,  from  concurring  circumftances,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  there  being  even  a  very  confiderable  collection 
of  matter,  yet  the  fluctuation  cannot  be  readily  diftinguifhed  :  it 
does  not,  however,  often  happen,  that  matter  is  fo  very  deeply 
lodged  as  not  to  be  difcovered  upon  proper  examination. 

This,  however,  is  a  circumflance  of  the  greateff  confluence  in 
practice,  and  deferves  more  attention  than  is  commonly  given  to  it. 
In  no  part  of  the  furgeon's  employment  is  experience  in  former 
fimilar  cafes  of  greater  ufe  to  him  than  in  the  prefent ;  and  however 
fimple  it  may  appear,  yet  nothing,  it  is  certain,  more  readily  dif- 
tinguiihes  a  man  of  obfervation  and  extenfive  practice,  than  his  be- 
ing able  eafily  to  detect  collections  of  deep-feated  matter  ;  whilir. 
nothing,  on  the  contrary,  fo  materially  affects  the  character  of  a 
furgeon,  as  his  having,  in  fuch  cafes,  given  an  inaccurate  or  unjuff 
prognofis;  as  the  event,  in  diforders  of  that  nature,  comes  generally 
at  lair  to  be  clearly  demonitrated  to  all  concerned. 

Together  with  the  feveral  local  fymptoms  of  the  prefence  of  pus 
already  enumerated,  may  be  mentioned  the  frequent  fhiverings  to 
which  patients  are  liable  on  its  fir  ft  formation:  thefe,  however, 
feldorn  occur  fo  as  to  be  distinctly  obferved,  unlefs  the  collection  is 
confiderable,  or  feated  internally  in  fome  of  the  vifcera. 

After  the  matter  is  fully  formed,  and  the  abfcefs  brought  to  ma- 
turity, the  only  remedy  is  to  open  it^  and  give  vent  to  the  pus  it 
contains.  In  many  cafes,  indeed,  nature  will  do  the  work,  and 
abfceffes,  when  fuperficially  feated,  will  certainly  burn:  of  them- 
felVes:  but  where  the  matter  lies  deep,  we  are  by  no  means  to  wait 
for  this  fpontaneous  opening  ;  as  the  pus  will  acquire  an  acrimony 
before  it  can  break  through  the  integuments,  which  may  prove  very 
prejudicial  to  health.  However,  it  is  a  general  rule  not  to  open  ab- 
fcelles  till  a  thorough  fuppuration  has  taken  place;  for,  when  laid 
open  long  before  that  period,  and  while  any  confiderable  hardnefs 
remains,  they  commonly  prove  more  troublefome,  and  feldorn  heal 
fo  kindly. 

In  fome  cafes,  however,  it  is  neceffary  to  deviate  from  this  ge- 
neral rule,  and  to  open  them  a  good  deal  fooner;  particularly  in  all 
fuch  critical  abfceffes  as  occur  in  malignant  fevers.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  plague,  we  are  commonly  advifed  to  open  fuch  tumors,  fo 
foOn  as  they  are  at  all  tolerably  advanced,  and  not  to  wait  till  they  are 
fully  maturated;  as,  from  experience  in  thefe  diforders,  it  is  found 
to  be  of  more  confequence,  for  the  removal  of  the  original  difeafe,  tp 
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have  a  quick  difcharge  of  matter  produced,  than  any  harm  the 
patient  can  ever  fuffer  from  having  a  (Veiling  fomewhat  prema- 
turely laid  open. 

In  abfcefles,  alfo,  fituated  on  any  of  the  joints,  or  upon  either 
of  the  large  cavities  of  the  bread  and  abdomen,  arid  more  efpe- 
cialiy  when  tlxey  feerri  to  run  deep,  they  fhould  always  be  opened 
as  foon  as  the  leail  fluctuation  of  matter  is  uncovered.  For,  when 
the  refiftan-ce  is  on  every  fide  equal,  they  j  uffc  as  readily  point  in- 
wardly as  outwardly  :  and  the  confequence  of  a  large  abfeefs  burfl- 
ing  into  cither  of  the  large  cavities,  is  well  known  moil  frequently 
to  prove  fatal :  an  "inftance  of  which,  in  the  following  cafe,  with 
very  little  attention,  might  have  been  prevented.  A*  furgeon  of 
eminence,,  and  of  very  extenfive  practice,  was  applied  to  by  a 
vouhg  healthy-looking  man,  with  a  large  abfeefs  upon  the  left 
fide  of  his  cheft.  A  fluctuation  of  a  fluid  was,  upon  preffure, 
very  evidently  difcovered  5  and  it  was  agreed,  by  two  other  prac- 
tioners  who  were  prefent,  that  an  opening  fliould  be  made  to  give 
vent  to  the  matter.  But  the  operator,  being  much  engaged  in 
bufmefs,  could  not  fix  on  an  earlier  period  for  doing  it  than  the 
third  day  from  the  patient's  applying  to  him:  unluckily,  however, 
the  patient  died  fuddenly  in  his  bed  the  night  before  the  abfeefs 
was  to  have  been  opened.  On  examining  the  body,  the  tumor  had 
difappeared  entirely,  without  any  external  opening  being  obferva- 
ble ;  and,  on  opening  the  thorax,  it  was  found  to  have  burft 
inwardly  upon  the  lungs,  and  produced  immediate  fuffocation. 

In  every  other  circumftance,  however,  except  in  the  cafes  al-? 
luded  to,  the  rule  in  opening  abfcefles  is,  as  was  already-remarked, 
to  allow  a  thorough  fuppuration  to  take  place,  before  any  vent 
^whatever  be  given  to  the  matter;  and  it  being  then  determined  to 
Jay  the  collection  open,  the  next  queflion  that  occurs,  is  with 
refpedt,  to  the  manner  of  doing  it.  There  are  three  ways  of 
Opening  an  abfeefs  fo  as  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  matter  ;  by 
Cauftic,  by  incifion,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  feton. 

1.  The  fir  ft  is  more  agreeable  to  timid  patients,  who  are  afraid 
of  the  pain  of  incifion,  but  is  attended  with  fome  inconveniences 
which  render  the  method  of  incifion  much  preferable.  Cauftic 
acts  flowly,  and  produces  a  long-continued  pain  ;  befides,  no  kind 
of  cauftic  has  yet  been  invented,  die  effects  of  which  can  be  con- 
fined to  a  certain  determinate  extent;  hence  the  patient-is  liable 
to  fuffer  much  unneceffary  pain,  as  the  cauftics.  commonly  em- 
ploye'] are  either  the  lapis  infernalis  or  common  cauftic.  The  abfeefs 
is  to  have  a  flip  of  adhefive  plafter  applied  to  it,  with  a  flit  cut  in 
it  of  a  fize  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  opening  is  intended  to  be. 
This  flit  is  to  be  filled  with  the  cauftic  reduced  into  a  powder,  an4 
wetted  to  make  it  act  more  quickly.  It  is  then  to  be  covered 
pver  with  a  plafter,  and  the  whole  fecured  with  a  firm  comprefs 
$nd  bandage.    The  time  aecefiarv  for  the  cauftic  to  -make  a  fuu> 
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clent  Opening  Will  depend  upon  the  thicknefs  of  the  fkin  and 
ftrength  of  the  cauftic;  but  generally  it  requires  fevcral  hours. 
When  we  find  that  an  efchar  is  made,  it  is  to  be  foftened  with 
any  emollient  ointment  until  it  can  be  readily  feparated  ;  after 
which  the  matter  is  to  be  discharged,  and  the  abfeefs  treated  as 
one  opened  by  incifion* 

2.  The  method  of  opening  abfcefTes  by  the  knife,  is  to  make  an 
jncifion  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  give  free  vent  to  the  matter.  The 
opening  is  to  be  made  in  the  under  part  of  the  tumor,  that  the 
matter  may  pafs  readily  out.  It  has  been  the  practice  among  fur- 
geons  either  to  open  a  large  abfeefs  from  end  to  end,  or  at  lead 
through  two-thirds  of  its  length,  but  from  the  bad  confequences 
which  often  attend  this  method,  the  latefi  practitioners  have- 
thought  it  better  merely  to  give  a  free  difcharge  to  the  matter, 
without  expofmg  the  part  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

3.  The  third  method,  viz.  that  by  the  Jeton,  is  now  frequently 
employed.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  attended  with  little 
pain,  emptying  the  abfeefs  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  completely 
preventing  the  accefs  of  the  air,  which,  in  the  other  two  methods, 
is  often  attended  with  bad  confequences  ;  and  it  frequently  per- 
forms a,  cure  in  a  much-  (horter  time. 

There  are  various  milruments  for  introducing  the  feton  :  it  may 
even  be  done  by  a  lancet  and  common  probe  ;  but  the  inftruments 
to  be  found  reprefented  in  Plate  1.  fig.  1.  and  2.  are  more  fre- 
.quently  employed.  One  of  thefe  being  threaded  with  glover's 
foft  filk,  is  to  be  introduced  through  the  upper  part  of  the  tumor; 
but  if  the  blunt  one  (fig.  2.)  be  employed,  it  will  be  necefTary  to 
have  the  afliftance  of  a  lancet;  the  inftrument  is  then  to  be 
brought  out  at  the  under  part  of  the  tumor,  and  in  this  way  the 
matter  will  be  allowed  to  run  gradually  off.'  The  following  cafe 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Latta  will  ferve  to  evince  the  good  effects  of 
opening  large  abfcefTes  by  the  feton. 

"  In  June,  1788,  I  was  called  to  a  patient  in  the  country,  aged 
twenty.  He  complained  of  fevere  pain  along  the  whole  anterior 
part  of  the  right  thigh.  On  examination  a  remarkable  enlarge- 
ment was  obferved,  and  a  fluctuation  of  matter  felt,  from  the 
trochanter  major  to  the  external  condyle  of-  the  femur,  and  from 
the  groin  to  the  top  of  the  internal  condyle,  running,  on  the  under 
part,  in  a  ftraight  line,  from  the  one  condyle  to  the  other. 
Through  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  indeed,  the  fluc- 
tuation was  very  diftincl:.  On  enquiry,  1"  found  that  about 
three  months  before,  after  having  been  fatigued  with  walking,  he 
felt  a  pain  in  the  fuperior  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  attended 
with  a  fmall  degree  of  tumefaction.  Along  with  the  pain  this 
tumor  gradually  mcreafed,  fo  that  in  eight  days  it  fpread  from 
the  trochanter  to  the  right  groin,  and  defcended  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thigh  about  hx  inches.  On  the  application  of  a  poultice 
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it  became  foft;  the  pain  on  the  fuperior  part  was  entirely  removed, 
but  the  lower  part  remained  inflamed  and  painful,  the  tumor  fpread- 
ing  downwards  anteriorly  and  on  both  fides,  until,  by  decrees,  it 
occupied  the  fpace  above  mentioned.  I  found  him  much  emaciated; 
hh  appetite  gone;  pulfe  an  hundred  and  twenty;  no  reo-ular  dif- 
charge by  (tool,  except  by  injection,  for  many  weeks  pail ;  and  for 
nine  weeks,  that  is  from  the  firff  appearance  of  foftnefs  in  the  tumor, 
he  had  been  conftantly  confined  to  his  bed.  At  the  time  I  faw 
f- im  he  could  not  move  in  any  manner,  on  account  of  his  extreme 
debility,  and  the  pain  attending  every  effort  to  change  his  pofture. 

'*  In  this  fituation,  the  only  means  to  fave  the  patient  being  evi- 
dently to  evacuate  the  matter  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  poflible,  I 
introduced  a  feton,  reaching  from  near  the  trochanter  obliquely 
acrofs  the  thigh,  to  the  moil  depending  part,  which  was  imme- 
diately on  the  fuperior  part  of  the  internal  condyle.  The  inferior 
opening  was  made  about  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length,  in  order  to 
give  fu  Sclent  vent  to  the  very  great  collection  of  matter.  The 
feton  was  drefTed  in  the  ordinary  manner;  a  flannel  roller,  four 
inches  broad,  was  pinned  round  the  wain1,  and  rolled  in  a  fpiral  di- 
rection round  the  thigh,,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gently  to  comprefs 
the. whole  tumor  from  the  upper  to  the  under  part,  and  then  to 
promote %the  evacuation  of  the  matter  from  the  inferior  orifice,  as 
well  as  the  adhefion  of  thofe  parts  from  which  it  was  evacuated.. 
2y  reafon  of  the  great  difcharge  of  matter,  it  was  found  necelTary 
to  draw  the  cord  every  twenty-four  hours.  In  no  longer  fpace  than 
three  days  his  pulfe  decreafed  from  no  to  108  >  he  flept  four  hours 
without  any  anodyne  ;  whereas,  before  the  introduction  of  the  fe- 
lon, he  had  feldom  flept  any  without  that  affi fiance.  In  eleven 
cfays  from  the  operation  he  feemed  to  be  perfectly  well ;  all  the 
functions  being  regularly  performed  as  in  health  ;  only  the  debility 
from  what  he  had  formerly  fuffered,  and  the  difcharge  from  the 
feton  ftiil  remained.  Both  of  thefe,  however,  daily  decreafed  ;  io 
that  in  fix  weeks  from  the  tirft  introduction  of  the  cord  it  was  with- 
drawn ;  and  in  a  week  afterwards  the  nnus  was  completely  healed 
up  in  the  way  above  mentioned  by  the  fmall  comprefs  and  roller." 

The*ufual  mode  of  dr effing  an  abfeefs  the  firll  time  is  with  dry 
lint.  In  the  courfe  of  drefling,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  regard 
to  the  fituation  of  the  abfeefs,  and  as  much  as  poilible  to  make 
the  patient  favour  the  difcharge  by  his  ordinary  pofture  ;  and  to 
this  end  alfo,  the  difcharge  mull  be  aiTifled  by  comprefs  and  ban- 
dage :  the  comprefs  may  be  made  of  foft  old  linen,  applied  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  part  and  the  feafon  of  the  year.  The 
frequency  of  drefling  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  difcharge  : 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  is  ordinarily  futhcient ;  but  fometimes 
two,  or  perhaps  three  times,  is  necelTary. 

In  the  contents  of  this,  and  perhaps  of  the  preceding  {ection, 
the  reader  may  have  noticed  fome  unavoidable  repetitions ;  but  w« 
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rave  our  reafbns  for  bringing  the  fubjecT:  of  inflammation  under 
Jiis  notice  in  a  more  compendious  form,  which  we  fhall  alfo  ob~ 
ferye  in  defcribing  the  treatment  ufually  adopted  by  furgeons  in 
cafes  of  gangrene  and  mortification. 


Sect.  II.  Treatment  of  Gangrene; 

The  other  confequence  of  inflammation  is  gangrene,  which  may- 
terminate  in  mortification.  When  the  colour  of  an  inflamed  part 
changes  to  a  dark  red,  when  bliflers  arife  on  it  containing  an 
ichorous  fluid,  we  know  that  it  has  become  gangrenous.  When 
it  becomes  black,  flaccid,  and  infenfible,  when  it  lofesits  heat,  and 
acquires  a  putrid  fmell,  it  has  proceeded  to  complete  mortifica- 
tion. A  gangrene  feldom  arfecls  thofe  who  enjoy  a  good  habit  of 
body,  though,  even  in  them,  it  may  be  brought  on  accidentally 
by  whatever  deftroys  the  texture  of  a  part,  as  contufion,  long- 
continued  preflure,  or  whatever  deprives  it  of  its  nourifhrnent. 
In  like  manner,  cold,  by  putting  a  flop  to  the  circulation,  may 
produce  gangrene,  and  frequently  does  fo  in  cold  climates.  This 
comes  on  fuddenly,  without  any  pain  or  previous  inflammation  ; 
and  the  patient  himfelf  is  frequently  infenfible  of  it,  till  he  is 
informed  of  his  fituation  by  fome  other  peribn. 

A  defect  in  tire  circulation,  in  extreme  old  age,  frequently  oc- 
cafions  mortification  in  the  extremities,  and  more  efpecially  in 
the  toes  and  feet.  The  late  celebrated  Mr.  Pott  was  the  firft  who 
noticed  the  diftinction  to  be  made  between  this  and  other  fpecies 
of  mortification,  we  ihall  therefore  prefent  the  reader  with  his  ob- 
fervations  in  his  own  words : 

"  The  powers  and  virtues  of  the  Peruvian  bark,"  fays  Mr. 
Pott,  "  are  known  to  almofh  every  practitioner  in  phyfic  and  fur- 
gery.  >  Among  the  many  cafes  in  which  its  merit  is  particularly 
and  juftly  celebrated,  are  the  difeafes  called  gangrene  and  morti- 
fication ;  its  general  power  of  flopping  the  one,  and  refilling  the 
other,  have  made  no  inconfiderable  addition  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
chirurgie  art  ;  but  (till  there  is  a  particular  fpecies  even  of  thefe, 
in  which  this  noble  medicine  mofl  frequently  fails  :  I  mean  that 
particular  kind,  which  beginning  at  the  extremity  of  one  or  more 
of  the  fmall  toes,  does,  in  more  or  lefs  time,  pafs  on  to  the  foot 
and  ancle,  and  fometimes  to  a  part  of  the  leg,  and  in  fpite  of  all 
the  aid  of  phyfic  and  furgery,  mod  commonly  deftroys  the 
patient. 

"  It  is  very  unlike  to  the  mortification  from  inflammation,  to 
that  from  external  cold,  from  ligature,  or  bandage,  or  to  that 
which  proceeds  from  any  known  and  vifible  caufe,  and  this  as 
well  in  its  attack  as  in  its  procefs.  In  fome  few  inflances  it  makes 
its  appearance  with  little  or  no  pain  j  but,  in  by  much  the  ma- 
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jority  of  thefe  cafes,  the  patients  feel  great  lineafincfs  thrc 

the  whole  foot  and  joint  of  the   ancle,  particularly  in  the  ni 
even  before  thefe  parts  (how  any  mark   of  diftemper,  or  before 
there  is  any  other  than  a  fmall  difcoloured  fpot  on  the  eud  of  one 
cf  the  little  toes. 

"  it  generally  makes  its  firft  appearance  on  the  infide,  or  at 
the  extremity,  of  one  of  the  fmalier  toes,  by  a  fmall  black,  or 
blueiih  fpot :  from  this  fpot  the  cuticle  is  always  found  to  be  de- 
tached, and  the  fkin  under  it  to  be  of  a  dark  red  colour. 

ii  If  the  patient  has  lately  cut  his  nails,  or  corn,  it  is  moil  fre- 
quently, though  very  unjuftly,  fet  to  the  account  of  fuch  opera- 
tion. 

"  Its  progress  in  different  fubjeefcs,  and  under  different  circum- 
ftances,  is  different ;  in  fome  it  is  flow  and  long  in  palling  from 
toe  to  toe,  ?.nd  from  thence  to  the  foot  and  aiicie  ;  in  others  its 
progrefs  is  rapid,  and  horridly  painful:  it  generally  begins  on  the 
infide  cf  each  fmall  toe,  before  it  is  vifible  either  on  its  under  or 
upper  part  ;  and  when  it  makes  its  attack  on  the  foot,  the  upper 
part  of  it  firft  {hows  its  diftempered  ftate,  by  tumefaction,  change 
of  colour,  and  fometimes  by  vefication  ;  but  wherever  it  is,  one 
of  the  firft  marks  of  it  is  a  feparation  or  detachment  of  the  cu- 
ticle. 

"  Each  fex  is  liable  to  it ;  but  for  one  female  in  whom  I  have 
met  with  it,  I  think  I  may  fay,  that  I  have  feen  it  in  at  lealt 
twenty  males.  I  think  alfo  that  I  have  much  more  often  found  it 
in  the  rich  and  voluptuous,  than  in  the  labouring  poor  *,  more 
often  in  great  eaters,  than  free  drinkers.  It  frequently  happens 
tG  pencils  advanced  in  life,  but  is  by  no  means  peculiar,  to  old 
It  is  not,  in  general,  preceded  or  accompanied  by  apparent 
diilemperature  cither  of  the  part,  or  of  the  habit.  I  do  not  know 
any  particular  kind  of  conflitution  which  is  more  liable  to  it  than 
another ;  but  as  far  as  my  obferyation  goes,  I  think  that  I  have 
mod  frequently  obferved  it  to  attack  thofe  who  have  been  fubjecl: 
to  flying  uncertain  pains  in  their  feet,  which  they  have  called 
gouty,  and  but  fcldom  in  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to 
leave  the  gout  regularly  and  fairly.  It  has,  by  fome,  been  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  from  an  oflification  of  veflels  ;  but  for  this  opinion 
I  never  could  find  any  foundation  but  mere  conjecture, 

"  The  common  method  of  treating  this  difeafe  is,  by  fpirituous 

fomentations,  cataplafms  actually  and  potentially  warm,  by  dreffi. 

i  cf  the  digeilive   kind,   as   they  are   called,   animated   with 

warm    pungent    oils,    and  baifams,  &c.    and  internally,  by  the 

Peruvian  bark. 

"  I  wifh  I  could  fay  that  this,  which.,  with  little  alteration,  has 
been  the  general  practice,  had  been  moil  frequently,  or  even 
often  fuccefsful ;  but  I  am,  from  long  and  repeated  experience,, 
obliged  to  fav  that  it  has  not. 
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«  I  anj  Ic  that  many  of  my  readers  will  be   furpvifed  at 

ftvy  affirming,  that  the  Peruvian  bark  will  not  flop  a  mortification, 
a  cliftemper  in  which,  for  fome  years,  it  has  been  regarded  as 
fpe'cih'c;  but  I  mult  beg  not  to  be  mihmderdtood  :  I  mean  to  con- 
fine my  obf  rvation  and  my  objection  to  this  particular  (pecies  of 
mortification,  which  I  regard  as  being  fui  generis ;  and  under  this 
reftridrion  I  muff  repeat,  that  I  have  feldom,  if  ever,  feeu  the  bail: 
fuccefsful  :  in  all  other  cafes,  wherein  it  is  ufed  or  recom mended, 
no  man  has  a  higher  opinion  of  it ;  but  in  this  I  cannot  give  it  a 
praife  which  it  does  not  deferve. 

c<  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  I  have  tried  it  as  fairly,  as 
fully,  and  as  variouily  as  any  man  has  or  can :  I  have  given  it  in 
the  larger!  quantity,  at  the  fhorteft  intervals,  and  for  the  1 
poflible  fpace  ;  that  is,  as  long  as  the  patient's  life  would'  permit : 
I  have  given  it  by  iifelf,  in  decoction,  extract,  and  fubftance  ;  I 
have  combined  all  thefe  together  ;  I  have  joined  it  with  nitre,  fal. 
abfynth.  with  fnake-root,  with  confeet.  cardiac,  with  volatile  (alts, 
and  with  mufk,  as  different  circumftances  feemed  to  require,  or 
admit:    I  have  ufed  it  as  fomentation,  as   poultice,  as  C  \   I 

have  afiifted  it  with  every  thing  which  has  been  ufually  t; 
capable  of  procuring,  or  arliiting  digeirion ;  ff  ill  the  diilemper  has 
continued  its  courfe,  perhaps  a  little   more  flowlyj  bat  yet  it  has 
en  Jed  in  death. 

"  lam  forry  to  rob  one  of  our  great. medicines  of  any  part  of  its 
fuppofed  merit;  but  as  on  the  one  hand  its  claim,   in  this  imfai: 
is  unjuft,  and  as  on  the  other  I  hope  to  add 
ter  of  another,  the  res  medica  Will  be  no  fufFercr. 

u  Some  time  ago,  I  had  a  patient  labouring  under  this  com- 
plaint, who,  frbap  thy,  obftinacy,  or  fome  other  caufe,  co. 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  bark  in  any  term  whatever.  I  made 
ufe  of  every  argument,  but  to  no  purpofe  :  fomentation,  poultice, 
and  the  ufual  dreffings,  were  applird  in  the  ufual  manner;  the  dif- 
eafe  advanced,  fome  days  more,  fome  days  lefs,  :.;-  2  end  of  a 
fortnight  the  fmall  toes  were  all  completely  mortified,  the  great- 
one  became  blackiih,  the  foot  much  ivvollen,  a  in  colour,  and 
the  difeafe  feeming  to  advance  with  fuch  hafty  frrides,  that  I 
fuppofed  a  very  few  days  would  determine  the  event.  The  pain 
in  the  foot  and  ancle  was  fo  great,  and  (o  continual,  as  totally  to 
deprive  the  patient  of  fleep,  On  this  account,  and  n  to  pro- 
cure fome  remifhon,  I  gave  two  grains  of  opium  at  night,  which 
not  having  the  defired  effect,  I  repeated  it  in  the  morning.  Find- 
ing, during  the  following  day,  fome  advantage*  I  repeate ■■■'.  the  fame 
dofe  night  and  morning,  for  three  clays ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  patient  became  quite  eafy,  and  the  appearances  on  the  foot  and 
ancle  were  vifibly  more  favourable.  Encouraged  by  this,  I  im 
creafed  the  quantity  of  the  medicine,  giving  one  grain  every  .th 
Of  four  hours,  taking  care  to  m            narcotic  effect;  to  fcerp 
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the  belly  empty  by  glyfters.  In  nine  days  from  the  firft  adminrfc 
fration  of  the  opium,  all  the  tumefa&ion  of  the  foot  and  ancle  to- 
tally fublided,  the  fkin  recovered  its  natural  colour,  and  all  the 
mortified  parts  plainly  began  to  feparate  ;  in  another  week  they 
"were  all  loofe,  and  calling  off,  the  matter  was  good,  and  the  in- 
carnation florid.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  I  continued  the 
life  of  the  opium,  varying  its  quantity  as  circumflances  required, 
but  never  gave  lefs  than  three  or  four  grains  in  twenty-four 
hour?. 

"  When  the  floughs  were  all  caft  off,  the  bones  feparated,  and 
I  had  only  a  clean  fore  to  drefs  and  heal,  I  gradually  left  off  the 
medicine. 

"  I  am  very  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  however  well  pleafed 
I  might  be  with  the  event  of  this  cafe,  yet  I  really  regarded  it  as 
accidental  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  having  very  foon  after  another  oppor- 
tunity, I  did  not  care  to  truft  to  opium  alone,  but  joined  the  bark 
with  it.  The  event  was  equally  fortunate.  But  although  I  had 
joined  the  cortex  with  the  extraclum  thebaicum,  and  did  therefore 
artribute  the  fuccefs  to  their  united  powers,  yet  the  efre6t  was  fo 
very  unlike  to  what  I  had  ever  feen  from  the  bark  without  opium, 
that  1  could  not  avoid  ferioufly  and  often  reflecting  on  it,  and  deter- 
mining to  ufe  it  by  itfrlf  whenever  another  opportunity  fhould  offer. 
1  did  fo,  and  fucceeded  in  the  fame  happy  manner,  though  under 
the  very  difagreeable  circumflances  of  feventy  years  of  age,  a 
broken,  diftempered  conftitution,  and  the  difeafe  making  a  hafty 
prog  reft. 

u  To  relate  cafes  which  are  nearlv,  or  at  leaft  materially  fimilar. 
is  of  no  u(q:  1  (nail  therefore  only  fay,  that  every  opportunity, 
which  I  have  tad  fince  of  making  the  experiment,  has  ftill  more 
and  more  convinced  me  of  the  great  value  and  utility  of  this  medi- 
cine, and  of  its  power  of  refcuing  from  deftruition,  perfons  under 
this  affliction. 

u  I  cannot  fay  that  it  has  never  failed  me :  it  certainly  has  ;  but 
then  it  has  been  under  fuch  circumftances,  as  I  think  would  fairly 
account  for  the  failure. 

a  I  fhould  be  exceedingly  forry  to  be  m  i  fu  rider  ft  ood  ;  I  fhould 
be  ftill  rnore  fo  to  miflead  any  body;  and  therefore  I  beg  it  may  be 
noticed,  that  I  do  not  propofe  opium  in  this  cafe,  as  an  univerfal, 
infallible  fpecific  ;  I  know,  from  experience,  that  it  is  not:  but  as 
I  alfo  know,  from  repeated  experience,  that  it  will,  under  proper 
management  and  diredlion,  do  more  than  any,  or  than  all  other 
medicines ;  and  that  I  have,  by  means  of  it,  faved  fome  lives, 
which,  I  am  very  fure,  would,  under  the  common  and  moft  ap- 
proved method  of  treatment,  without  it,  have  been  loft  ;  I  could  not 
anfwer  to  myfelf  the  not  communicating  what  I  had  obferved. 

"  If  this  was  an  experiment,  in  which  the  life  or  limb,  or  health 
pf  the  patient  was  in  any  degree  endangered,  or  £y  which  the  perfoi* 
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on  whom  It  may  be  tried,  could,  in  any  degree,  be  Injured,  I 
fhould  have  withheld  what  I  now  publifh,  until  a  greater  length  of 
time,  and  more  experience,  had  rendered  it  ftill  more  abibiutcly* 
certain;  and  I  fhould  have  thought  myfclf  ftfi&ly  vindiGfebkl  In  19 
doing :  but  as  this  is  a  medicine,  whofe  general  efrccls  are  well 
known,  and  which  is,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  capable  of  direction  and 
management,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  for  any  perfon  who  &- 
ferves  to  be  trufted  with  medicine  at  all,  to  do  any  material  harm 
with  it,  I  thought  it  would  be  wrong  and  unjuft  to  conceal  what 
had  occurred  to  me,  left  I  might  thereby  deprive  the  afflicted  of  an 
affiftance  which,  I  verily  believe,  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  anj 
other  quarter. 

*c  In  fhort,  from  what  I  have  iben  and  done,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that,  by  its  means,  and  by  its  means  (olely,  I  have  faved 
lives  which,  without  it,  mud  have  been  loft. 

"  If  I  am  right,"  continues  the  author,  "  in  my  conjecture  con- 
cerning this  hazardous  and  deftrudtive  malady;  and  if  the  method 
which  1  have  propofed  and  praetifed  mould  prove  as  fuccefsful  ia 
the  hands  of  others  as  it  has  in  mine,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  external  or  chirurgic  treatment  of  the  diforder  might  be  amended; 
that  is,  might  be  made  to  coincide  more  than  it  does  at  prefent  wiu» 
fuch  foothmg  kind  of  plan. 

"  Since  I  have  had  reafon  to  embrace  this  opinion,  and  to  act  in 
conformity  to  it,  I  have  found  more  advantage  from  frequently 
foaking  the  foot  and  ancle  in  v/arm  milk,  than  from  any  fpimuons 
or  aromatic  fomentations  whatever;  that  is,  ;  have  found  the  one 
more  capable  of  alleviating  the  pain,  which  fuch  patients  almoft 
always  feel,  than  the  other;  which  circumftance  I  regard  as  a  very 
material  one.  Pain  is  always  an  evil,  but,  in  this  particular  cafe,  I 
look  upon  it  as  being  fmgularly  fo.  Whatever  heats,  irritates, 
ftimulates,  or  gives  uneafinefs,  appears  to  me  always  to  increafe  the 
diforder,  and  to  add  to  the  rapidity  of  its  progrefs;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  always  found,  that  whatever  tended  merely  tr> 
calm,  to  appeafe,  and  to  relax,  at  leaft  retarded  the  mifchief  if  it 
did  no  more. 

"  The  whole  plan  of  the  chirurgical  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is 
founded  on  a  general  j^ea  of  warming  invi^oratinor  ftimalatino-, 
and  rehiring  putrefaction;  and  the  means  generally  made  ufe  of  arc- 
very  proper  for  fuch  purpofe :  but  I  muft  own  that  I  think  the  pur- 
pofe,  or  intention,  to  be  improper. 

"  Upon  this  principle,  the  old  theriaca  Londinenfis,  and  the 
prefent  cataplafma  e  Cymino,  have  been,  and  ftill  are,  fo  freely  ufed 
on  this  occafion.  A  compofition  of  this  kind,  if  it  does  anything 
muft  heat  and  ftimulate,  and  it  is  by  heating  and  fti mulating  the 
fkin,  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  it  fo  frequently  does- that  mifchief 
-  which  I  am  confident  it  often  does,  though  fuch  mifchief  is  fet  to, 
|he  account  oi  she  nature  of  the  difgrder.    Cafes  exactly  limilar.  m 
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all  circumflances,  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day  ;  but  I  am  from 
•experience  convinced,  that  of  two,  as  nearly  fimilar  as  may  be,  in 
point  of  pain,  if  the  one  be  treated  in  the  ufual  manner,  with  a  warm, 
.ftimulatino;  cutaplafm,  and  the  other  only  with  a  poultice  made  of 
the  fine  farina  feminis  lini,  in  boiling  milk  or  water,  mixed  with 
ting,  fambuc.  or  freih' nutter,  that  the  pain,  and  the  progrefs  of  the 
.diftemper,  will  be  much  greater  and  quicker  in  the  former  than  in 
the  Litter. 

"  When  the  black  or  mortified  fpot  has  fairly  made  its  appear- 
ance on  one  or  more  of  the  toes,  it  is  ihe  general  practice  to  fcarify 
or  cut  into  fuch  altered  part  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  lancet.  If 
this  incifion  be  made  merely  to  learn  whether  the  part  be  mortified  or 
_not,  -it  is  altogether  unneceflary,  the  detachment  of  the.  cuticle,  and 
the  colour  of  the  (kin,  render  that  a  decided  point:  if  it  be  not 
made  quite  through  the  efchar,  it  can  ferve  no  purpofe  at  all;  if  it 
.be  made  quite  through,  as  there  is  no  confined  fluid  to  give  dis- 
charge tor  it  can  only  ferve  to  convey  fuch  medicines  as  may  be  ap- 
plied for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  digeftion  to  parts  capable  of 
•feeling  their  inrluence,  and  on  this  account  rjhey  are  fuppofed  to  be 
beneficial,  and  therefore  right. 

.  t«  When  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  begins  to  part  with  its  cuticle 
and  to  change  colour,  it  is  a  pradlice  with  many  to  fcarify  immedi-  / 
ately  ;  here,  as  in  the  preceding  inflance,  if  the  fcarifications  be  too 
fuperficial,  they  mull:  be  ufelefs,  if  they  be  fo  deep,  as  to  caufe.a 
flight  haemorrhage,  and  to  reach  the  parts  which  have  not  yet  loft 
their  fenfibil'ity,  they  mud  do  what  indeed  they  are  generally  in- 
tended to  do,  that  is,  give  the  medicines,  which  mail  be  applied, 
an  opportunity  of  acting  on  fuch  parts. 

u  The  medicines  moft  frequently  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe 
are,  like  the  theriaca,  chofen  for  this  fuppofed  activity,  and  confift 
of  the  warm,  pungent  oils  and  balfams,  whofe  action  muft  necef- 
■  jfarily  be  to  itimulate  and  irritate:  from  thefe  qualities  they  mof!: 
frequently  excite  pain,  which,  according  to  my  idea  of  the  difeafe, 
is  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  proper  curative  intention  ;  and  this 
I  am  convinced  of  from  repeated  experience. 

"  The  drefftngs  cannot  confiit  of  materials  which  are  too  foft  and 
leniqnt;  nor  are  any  fcarifications  neceiTary  for  their  application. 
But  I  would  go  farther  and  fay,  that  fcarihcations  are  not  only  ufe- 
lefs, but  in  my  opinion,  prejudicial,  by  exciting  pain,  the  great, 
and  chiefly  to  be  dreaded,  evil  in  this  complaint.  The  poultice 
-  fhould  be  alfo  foft,  fmooth,  and  unirritating;  its  intention. mould  be 
merely  to  foften  and  relax ;  it  ih ould  comprehend  the  whole  foot, 
ancle,  and  part  of  the  leg;  and  fhould  always.be  fo  moift  or  greafy  as 
not  to  be  likely  to  become  at  all  dry  or  hard,  between  one  drefiing 
and  another. 

To  thefe  inj  unci  ions,  which  equally  apply  to  common  mortifica- 
tion, Mr.  Pott  adds, 

*  When  the  toes  are,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  mortified  and. 
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tczm  Co  loofe  as  to  be  capable  of  being  eafily  taken  away,  it  [5,  in 
general,  thought  right  to  remove  them.  However  rotten  and  loofe 
they  may  feem  to  be,  or  really  are,  yet  while  they  hold  on,  they 
hold  by  fomething  which  is  dill  endued  with  fenfation,  as  may  al- 
ways be  known,  if  they  be  bent  back  or  twirled  with  any  degree  of 
violence. 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  a  difpute  about  the  fenfibility  or  infenfibi- 
lity  of  ligaments,  nor  undertake  to  determine  whether  they  be  liga- 
ments or  any  other  kind  of  parts  which  ft  ill  maintain  the  connection 
of  the  toes  with  their  own  refpe£tive  joints,  or  with  the  metatarfal 
bones ;  it  is  fufficient  for  me  to  know  and  to  inform  the  young  prac- 
titioner, that  however  loofe  they  may  feem,  yet  if  they  be  violently 
twitted  off,  or  the  parts  by  which  they  hang  be  divided,  a  very 
confiderable  degree  of  pain  will  moil  commonly  attend  fuch  opera- 
tion, which  therefore  had  much  better  be  avoided;  and  that  I  have 
feen  this  very  pain,  thus  produced,  bring  on  frefh  mifchief,  and 
that  of  the  gangrenous  kind. 

"  If  the  patient  does  well,  thefe  parts  will  certainly  drop  ofF:  if 
he  does  not,  no  good  can  arife  from  removing  them." 

There  are  fome  inftances  of  what  is  called  dry  gangrene,  in  which 
the  parts  continue  totally  mortified  for  a  great  length  of  time,  with- 
out turning  very  flaccid,  or  running  into  diflblution.  But  fuch 
cafes  never  occur  from  inflammation ;  they  happen  commonly  from 
the  flow  of  blood  to  fuch  parts  being  put  a  flop  to  by  Gompreflion  of 
one  kind  or  another,  tumors,  ligatures,  or  other  fimilar  caufes,  ob- 
dructing  the  principal  arteries  which  ufedto  fupply  them;  which,  when 
the  iloppage  of  the  circulation  is  complete,  always  occafions  a  very 
flow,  tedious  mortification;  and  as  the  parts  in  fuch  inftances  are 
no  longer  fupplied  with  frefti  quantities  of  fluids,  while  a  confidera- 
ble evaporation  rnufl  ftill  be  going  on,  fuch  a  degree  of  humidity 
cannot,  therefore,  pofiibly  occur  as  does  in  other  cafes  of  gangrene. 
Hence  that  fpecies  of  the  diforder  has,  perhaps,  with  propriety 
enough,  been  termed  the  dry  gangrene. 

There  is  another  variety  of  the  difeafe  termed  white  gangrene ; 
in  which  the  parts  fuppofed  to  be  mortified  do  not  turn  black,  but 
retain  nearly  their  former  colour,  &c.  Whether  fuch  a  complaint, 
however,  can  with  propriety  be  denominated  gangrene  or  not,  may 
probably  be  doubted:  but  as  it  is  chiefly  that  fpecies  of  the  diforder 
which  fucceeds  inflammation  that  is  here  particularly  treated  of,  and 
in  which  no  fuch  varieties  are  ever  obferved,  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
carry  the  enquiry  farther. 

The  prognofis  in  every  cafe  of  gangrene  is  doubtful  at  firfl,  as 
even  in  the  flighted  cafes  the  patient  may  Aider  from  the  fpreadin  r 
of  the  difeafe;  but  flight  cafes,  from  external  injuries,  are  mo.*e 
favourable  than  thofe  which  arife  from  internal  c  ufes,  though  no 
perfon  can  be  confidered  fafe  till  the  difeafed  parts  a/e  feparated,  a  id 
even  entirely  cad  off.  When  inflammation  happens  round  a  mor- 
VOL.  III.  <^ 
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lifted  part,  mors  efpecially  if  pus  be  formed,  we  may  pretty  cer* 
tainly  pronour.ee  that  the  mortified  part  will  be  thrown  off. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect,  from  the  violence  of  the  fever  and 
great  heat  of  the  inflamed  part,  that  it  will  te;minate  in  g^n^rene, 
bloodletting,  and  whatever  may  have  a  tendency  to  moderate  the 
inflammation,  may  check  its  progreft.  But  as  the  patient  in  fuch 
cafes  is  fometimes  apt  to  fink  afterwards,  nothing  more  ought  to  be 
done  than  is  merely  neceflary  to  moderate  the  prefent  fymptoms.  If 
an  infiamtd  furface  put  on  a  gangrenous  appearance  when  the  patient 
is  weak,  and  the  pulfe  low,  we  mult,  have  recourfe  to  whatever  may 
invigorate  the  fyftem,  viz.  a  nourifhing  diet,  with  the  free  ufe  of 
wine.  Peruvian  barklikewife  is  to  be  given  in  as  great  quantities 
as  the  ftomach  of  the  patient  will  permit.  When  the  ftomach  can- 
not bear  enough  in  fubftance,  which  is  the  beft  form  of  exhibiting 
it,  it  may  be  given  either  in  form  of  tincture  or  joined  with  aroma- 
tics.  Nor  muff,  the  internal  ufe  of  muf'k  and  volatile  ammonia^ 
fpoken  of  under  the  head  of  gun-mot  wounds,  be  forgotten.  Ex- 
ternal applications  alfo,  fuch  as  are  of  a  fcimulating  nature,  may 
likewife  be  ufeful. 

In  the  cafe  of  gangrene  arifing  frGm  cold,  the  part  muft  be  im- 
merfed  in  very  cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow;  for  if  any  thing 
warm  be  applied,  or  the  patient  brought  near  a  fire,  it  certainly  mor- 
tifies. If  the  whole  body  has  become  torpid  with  cold,  the  fame 
practice  muft  be  followed  ',  the  very  cold  water  fhould  be  afterwards 
changed  for  fome  that  is  a  little  warmer,  and  the  patient  gradually 
brought  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat.  Rubbing  with  fait  is  fome- 
tiirnes  found  ufeful.  If  the  whole  body  be  benumbed,  cordials  are 
not  to  be  adminiftcred  too  fuddcnly.  A  glafs  of  cold  wine  fhould 
firft  be  given,  afterwards  warm  wine  by  i;felf,  or  with  fpices.  If 
Wronger  cordials  be  required,  ardent  fpirits  may  be  employed. 
Notwithstanding  the  gteateft  attention,  however,  a  mortification 
fometimes  takes  place,  and  in  fome  inftances  very  fuddenly:  as  in 
the  cafe  of  carbuncle,  where,  after  an  inflammation  has  continued 
for  fcarcely  24  hours,  the  parts  become  black,  and  end  in  real 
mortification. 

•  In  the  treatment  of  mortified  parts-,  a  variety  of  external  applica- 
tions have  been  pointed  out,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  antifeptic 
kind ;  fuch  as  bread  poultices  containing  one  fourth  part  of  finely 
powdered  charcoal,  which  corrects  the  fcetor  very  effectually. 
jSome  have  improperly  ufed  the  warm  gums  and  balfams,  ardent 
fpirits,  and  even  alcohol^  and  to  admit  of  their  nearer  application 
to  the  found  parts,  with  a  view  to  the  prefervation  of  thefe  from 
putrefaction,  deep  fcarifications  through  the  difeafed,  and  into  the 
{bund  parts,  have  been  formerly  recommended.  But  although  fuch 
methods  may'be  of  ufe  in  preserving  dead  animal  fubftances  from 
corruption;  yet  that  they  will  always  prove  ferviceabie  in  the  fame 
manner  in  living  bodies,  is  plainly  very  much  to  be  doubted. 
Kay,  it  is  even  apprehended,  by  the  ftrong  irritation  they  always 
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©ccafion  when  applied  to  a  living  fibre,  that,  in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe, 
they  may  rather  do  mifchief;  it  being  only  a  very  flight  degree  t 
inflammation  that  is  required  to  bring  on  a  fuppuration.  The  in- 
cifions, when  carried  into  the  found  parts,  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  fuch  remedies,  may  likewife  do  harm  ;  not  omV 
from  the  rifk  of  wounding  the  blood-veffels,  nerves,  and  tendon?, 
that  lie  in  the  way,  but  alfo  by  allowing  a  free  and  farther  entrance 
of  the  putrefcent  fluids  into  the  parts  not  yet  affected  :  and  unlefs 
they  are  carried  (o  deep  as  freely  to  reach  the  found  parts,  applica- 
tions of  the  antifeptic  kind  can  never  have  any  effect  in  anfwering 
the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  intended. 

All  the  advantages  commonly  expected  from  the  great  variety  of 
applications  recommended  for  gangrene,  are  obtained  with  more 
eafe,  and  generally  with  more  certainty,  from  the  ufj  of  forne 
genile  ffimulating  embrocation,  which,  by  exciting  a  flight  irrita- 
tion upon  the  furface,  and  efpecially  when  aflifted  by  a  free  ufe  of 
the  bark,  at  laft  commonly  produces  fuch  a  degree  of  inflammation 
as  is  wimed  for.  With  this  latter  view,  a  weak  folution  of  fal 
ammoniac  in  vinegar  and  water  has  been  known  to  anfvver  exceed- 
ingly well. 

(No.  27,)  fy  Ammoniac  muriatac  drach.  ij. 
Aceti  unc.  ij. 
Aquse  diffillatae  unc.  vj. 
Fiat  folutio. 
-  'This  forms  a  mixture"  of  a  very  proper  ftrength  for  every  purpofe  of 
this  kind;  but  the  degree  of  fHmulus  can  be  eafily  either  increafed 
or   diminifhed,'  according  to  circumftances,  by  ufing  a  larger  or 
final ier  proportion  of  the  fait. 

Although,  for  the  'reafons  formerly  advanced,  incifions  may  not 
in  general  be  proper;  yet  in  fuch  cafes  where  the  mortification  runs 
very  deep,  it  is  fometimes  of  fervice  to  make  fcaritications  into  the 
difeafed  parts,  fo  as  to  remove  part  of  them;  which,  by  taking  off  a 
confiderable  load  perhaps  of  putrid  flefh,  not  only  leffens  the  fetor, 
which  in  fuch  cafes  is  always  confiderable,  but  often  renders  it  more 
eafy  for  the  found  parts  to  i'reQ  themfelves  from  the  remainder. 
"When,  with  this  view,  however,  incifions  are  had  recourfe  to,  care 
fhould  always  be  taken,  that  they  be  not  carried  the  depth  of  th« 
found  parts. 

When  by  the  ufe  of  external  or  internal  remedies,  a  feparation  of 
the  mortified  part  has  been  effected,  and  a  difgharge  of  pus  produced, 
the  remaining  fore  is  then  to  be  confidered  merely  as  a  fimple  puru- 
lent ulcer,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  (abject  with  fome  remarks  on  the  effect  of 
inflammation  on  bones. 

A  caries  is  an  effect  of  inflammation  on  a  bone,  and  constitutes  r. 
difeafe  of  the  fame  nature  with  a  gangrene  or  fphacelus  of  the  (At 
parts.     Like  the  gangrene,  it  arifes  from  a  ftoppage  of  the  circula- 
tion through  the  bone;  and,  as  the  number  of  blood- veffels  aaaf- 
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tomofing  with  one  another  is  much  fmaller  in  the  hard  bones,  than 
in  the  foft  parts,  a  caries  will  very  readily  enfue  from  the  ftoppage  of 
the  large  artery  which  enters  any  bone.  For  the  fame  reafon,  a 
caries  likevvife  very  frequently  enfues  from  an  injury  of  the  periof- 
teum,  for  all  the  blood -vefiels  of  the  bone  pafs  through  the  periof- 
teum.  This,  however,  will  not  happen  unlefs  fome  confiderable 
artery  which  enters  the  fubftance  of  the  bone  be  injured,  or  part  of 
the  fubftance  of  the  bone  itfelf  be  deftroyed. 

A  bone  which  has  been  laid  bare  generally  becomes  carious  about 
the  fourth  day,  for,  if  the  bone  retains  its  natural  colour  beyond  that 
time,  it  is  moft  probable  that  no  caries  will  take  place.  The  figns 
of  a  caries  beginning  to  take  place,  are  the  bone's  lofing  its  natural 
healthy  appearance,  and  affuming  firft  a  pale  white,  and  then  a 
yellowifh  colour.  In  this  ftate  it  will  fometimes  remain  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  days,  growing  gradually  deeper  and  deeper  co- 
loured, till  at  laft  it  becomes  brown,  and  then  extremely  black; 
when  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  mortification  is  complete  in  the  bone, 
as  we  do  in  the  foft  parts  when  they  aflume  this  colour.  Along 
with  this  change  of  colour,  the  bone  becomes  gradually  full  of  fmall 
holes,  the  number  of  which  increafes  every  day,  until  at  laft  the 
bardeft  bones  become  quite  fpongy.  Thefe  changes  are  attended 
with  the  difcharge  of  a  very  fetid  fanies  from  the  furroundin£  foft 
parts,  which  becomes  more  and  more  acrid,  as  the  blacknefs  of  the 
bone  advances,  and  at  laft  acquires  a  blackifh  colour  as  well  as  the 
bone  itfelf.  After  the  bone  has  become  black  and  fpongy,  the  mor- 
tified part  loofens  from  the  reft,  yielding,  upon  pre/lure,  an  oily- 
like  matter  of  an  extreme  difagreeable  fmell,  and  which  is  of  fuch  a 
particular  kind,  as  to  become  a  diagnoftic  of  the  difeafe.  All  the 
time  that  this  difeafe  of  the  bone  continues,  the  foft  parts  continue 
of  an  unhealthy,  pale,  and  flabby  appearance;  large  granulations  of 
flefh  fhoot  up,  which  contract  the  orifice  of  the  fore,  though  it  will 
not  heal  up  entirely  until  the  carious  part  of  the  bone  be  caft  off, 
and  fully  frparated  from  the  reft.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  flefhy 
granulations  arifing  between  the  found  and  mortified  parts  of  the 
bene,  which  pufh  off  the  latter,  and  at  laft  confoiidute  into  a  long 
lamina. 

A  caries  may  be  produced  in  a  bone  by  any  external  accident,  as 
a  wound,  contufion,  Sec. ;  or  it  may,  like  the  gangrene  of  the  foft 
parts,  aiife  from  a  cacochymy  of  the  blood  and  juices,  in  which 
cafe  it  frequently  begins  with  an  inflammation  of  the  periofteum. 
Mr.  QcHa!leran  defcribes  it  under  the  title  of  gangrene  of  thefolids, 
.  and  the  cancerous  gangrene.  It  very  often  attends  the  venereal 
ulcer,  efpeciaily  where  great  quantities  of  mercury  have  been 
taken.  In  fciofula,-  likevvife,  the  caries  of  bones  very  frequency 
cccurs;  in  the  fcurvy,  and  all  other  difeafes  where  the  juices  be- 
come very  acrimonious.  A  mere  lofs  of  fubftance,  however,  will 
pot  occafion  a  caries  in  the  bones,  any  more  than  a  lofs  of  fubftance 
in  the  flefhy  parts  will  always  occasion  gangrene  J  Tor  large  portions 
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«f  the  cranium  are  frequently  removed  In  operations  of  the  trepan, 
ind  in  fractures,  without  any  caries  taking  pLice.  In  general  thofe 
bones  which  are  the  belt  fupplied  with  blood-vefTels,  are  baft  fub- 
je£fc  to  caries ;  becaufe  there  are,  in  thefe,  fo  many  anaftomofmg 
vefTels,  that  the  deftrucToi  of  one  artery  is  not  attended  with  any 
bad  confequence:  and  the  cranium  is  better  fupplied  in  this  refpecl 
than  any  other  bone  in  the  human  body- 
In  attempting  the  cure  of  a  caries,  the  removal  of  the  difeafed 
parts  of  the  bone,  from  fuch  as  are  in  a  found  {rate,  is  the  chief 
object;:  for,  when  once  a  bone  has  a  tendenev  to  become  carious, 
there  is  no  hope  of  its  being  brought  back  to  a  found  (late,  as  may 
fometimes  be  done  with  the  foft  parts  when  they  have  a  tendency  to 
gangrene.  The  feparation,  or  exfoliation  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
;bone  takes  place  more  readily  in  fuch  as  are  hard  and  folid,  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  bones,  than  in  their  fpongy  extremities,  or  bones 
of  a  fofter  texture.  It  takes  place  alfo  more  readily,  as  may  natu- 
rally be  fuppofed,  in  young  perfons  where  the  vital  powers  are 
flrong,  than  in  the  old  and  infirm;  alf  >  in  bones  which  are  well  fup- 
plied with  blood  veffels,  better  than  in,  thofe  which  are  not.  In 
vigorous  constitutions  the  exfoliation  takes  place  by  means  of  the 
tiatural  force  of  the  fyftem;  and  proceeds  in  the  manner  already 
jdefcribed,  which  is  a  procefs  exactly  fimilar  to  that  by  which  the; 
gangrenous  or  fphacelated  foft  parrs  are  feparated  from  thofe  which 
are  found.  In  the  cafj  of  caries,  however,  the  feparation  goes  on 
much  more  {lowly  than  in  the  gangrene,  becaufe  the  vefF.-ls  of  the 
■bones  are  both  fewer  in  number  and  act  lefs  vigoroufly  than  thofe  of 
the  font  parts.  Ths  exfoliation  maybe  promoted  by  thofe  medi- 
cines which  promote  the  feparation  of  the  gangrenous  foft  parts 
from  thofe  which  are  found.  The  difeafed  part  of  the  bone  ought 
to  be  fully  laid  bare,  either  by  a  longitudinal,  or  initial  incifion,  i£ 
the  direaf  d  part  is  of  any  confiderable  extent ;  or  fometimes  it  may 
be  neceffary  totally  to  remove  fome  of  the  foft  parts. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  cafes  of  caries,  to  apply  acrid  powders* 
hot  and  fpirituous  tinctures,  &c.  to  every  hone  which  was  in  the 
leaf!  tainted  with  the  difeafe,  or  even  to  every  bone  that  was  only 
laid  bare*  But  this  is  certainly  a  very  injudicious  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  it  is  impoffiye  that  fuch  powders  can  penetrate  through, 
the  fu*>ftance  of  the  difeafed  bone,  though  they  may  induce  a  caries 
in  fuch  as  are  foun  L,  by  injuring  and  inflaming  the  periofteum. 
The  application  of  the  actual  cautery  muff,  be  looked  upon  as 
equally  inefficacious  and  injurious;  for,  if  this  be  applied  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  deftroy  entirely  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone,  the  heat 
muft  necefianly  deftroy  alfo  fone  part  of  that  which  was  found,  and 
thus  bring  on  a  new  caries.  If  applied  in  (ucn  a  manner  as  not  to  do 
this,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  any  avail.  Inftead  of  thefe 
tedious  and  uncertain  methods  of  removing  the  bone,  fome  have 
boldly  recommended  tot  itiike  oS  a:  once  the  difeafed  part  with  .a 
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chifel  and  mallet;  but  this  muft  be  liable  to  the  fame  obje&ions 
with  the  former,  viz.  deftroying  part  of  the  found  bone,  and  thus 
encreafing  the  caries. 

Neverthelefs,  in  all  cafes  of  this  difeafe,  it  certainly  is  of  the 
utmorr.  importance  to  diminifh  the  difeafed  and'  corrupted  part  cf 
the  bone  as  much  as  pofiible  ;  not  only  becaufe  a  thin  fcale  of 
carious  bone  muft  be  more  eafily  thrown  off  than  a  thick  and  large 
one,  but  becaufe  the  fetid  matter  produced  by  the  corrupted  bone 
mud;  undoubtedly  be  augmented  in  quantity  much  more,, by  allow- 
ing a  targe  piece  of  corrupted  bone  to  remain,  than  by  taking  it 
away.  The  mod:  approved  method  of  doing  this,  is  by  perforating 
the  difeafed  bone  in  a  number  of  pkces  very  near  one  another,  with 
a  trephine,  or  other  (harp  infcrument.  It  will  be  known  when 
the  carious  part  is  perforated,  by  the  patient's  beginning  to  feel  the 
operation  painful ;  and,  whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  the  furgeon 
ought  to  flop.  The  perforation  ought  to  be  renewed  every  third 
or  fourth  day;  by  which  means  the  extent  of  carious  parts  will  very 
foon  be  greatly  diminifhed,  and  the  fmall  corrupted  bits  which  re- 
main between  the  holes  will  infenfibly  moulder  away.  There  are 
indeed  fome  bones  which  do  not  exfoliate  or  throw  off  a  folid  bony 
fcale,  though  ever  fo  carious,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  carpus  and  tar- 
fus,  the  fpongy  extremities  of  the  cylindrical  bones,  &c.  In  thefe, 
the  carious  part  infenfibly  decays,  and  is  difcharged  along  with  the 
dreiTings.  In  thefe  cafes,  fetons,  which  can  ac~T.  on  the  fpongy  and 
rotten  part  of  the  bone,  when  the  cord  is  drawn,  are  likewife  of 
ufe.  Where  the  caries  is  of  great-extent,  it  will  be  proper  to  u(q 
fuch  an  infcrument  as  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  coopers  for  boring  the 
heads  of  their  cafks.  By  this  a  confiderable  extent  of  fur  face  is 
taken  away,  and  the  holes  will  be  feparated  from  one  another  only 
by  narrow  partitions,  which  being  cut  through  the  extent  of  the 
carious  part,  will  be  very  inconfiderable,  and  will  come  away  in* 
fenfibiy,  as  already  mentioned.  When  a  caries  goes  through  the 
whole  extent,  it  is  common  to  make  ufe  of  a  common  trepan  for 
taking  out  a  piece  throughout  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  bone. 

In  caries,  as  in  gangrene,  it  is  the  power  of  the  living  parts 
which  feparates  the  dead  ones  ;  and,  uniefs  this  cure  be  effected  by 
means,  of  this  power,  it  cannot  be  effected  at  all.  Befides  thofe 
remedies  which  invigorate  the  fyftem  in  general,  therefore,  there 
can  little  be  done  farther  than  removing  as  much  of  the  difeafed  part 
of  the  bone,  with  as  little  injury  to  the  found  parts  which  lie  below^ 
as  poilible,  and  which  can  beit  be  done  in  the  method  already  men* 
tioned.  It  is,  however,  of  confiderable  confequence  to  defrroy  as 
much  as  poilible  the  putrefcency  and  fcetor  of  the  matter  which 
iffues  from  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  effeclually  done 
by  any  other  means  than  that  of  invigorating  the  fyftem  by  proper 
medicines.  Some  topical  antifeptics,  however,  are  recommended, 
and  probably  may  be  of  fervice,  as  decoctions  of  Peruvian  bark, 
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camomile,  and  other  vegetables  which  correal  putrefcency,  elation 
of  camphor  in  weak  Spirits,  &c.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  apply  a  good 
quantity  of  dry  charpje,  that  the  matter  may  be  abforbed  as  Coon 
as  it  tis  formed.  Vinegar  is  like  wife  of  confiderable  fervice  in 
correcting  this  foetor ;  and,  from  the  diflblving  power  of  this  liquid, 
it  is  likewife  of  fervice  in  loofening  the  adhefion  of  the  mortified 
part  of  the  bone.  After  the  carious  part  of  the  bone  is  removed, 
emollient'ointments,  fpread  over  that  which  is  found, •  sffift  in  pro- 
ducing the  flefhy  granulation*,  which  are  afterwards  converted  into 
bone,  better  than  any  other  kind  of  medicines  which  have  yet  been 
defcribed  by  writers  on  this  fuhjedL 


Sect.  III.     0/"  Erysipelas. 

We  have  already  given  Mr.  Hunter's   ideas   of  this  particular 
affection  in   the  genera!    account   of  inflammation.     The    Eryfi- 
pelas  is  alfo  fully  delcribed  by  Dr.  Cullen  under  medicine  in  our  full 
volume.     We  f]  all  in  this  place  therefore  confine  ourfelves  prin- 
cipally to  the  treatment  of  it  topically,  if  fuch  a  thing  be  admiilible. 
Moft  writers  have  contended  that  the  cafes  occur  very  feldom  in 
which  we  fhould  be  juftifiedin  ufing  any  topical  remedies  whatever. 
Where  the  difeafe  is  iituated  on  the  head  or  face,  cold  or  aftringent 
applications   are  extremely  dangerous,  and  liable   to  occafion   phre- 
nitis.     If  any  thing  is  to  be  attempted,  it  is  to  afluage  the  burning 
heat  of  the  ikin,  by  letting  the  patient  hold  his  face  over  a  veflel  of 
hot  water  into  which  fome  camphor  is  thrown,  (o  that  the  fleam 
may  be  felt;  or  in  cafe  of  a  troublefo  ne  effufion  of  lympn  from  the 
lkin,  we    may   abforb  it  by   applying  occauonaliy  a  little  ftarch 
powder. 

Where  the  difeafe  is  fituated  on  the  extremities,  camphorated 
fpirits  have  been  employed,  or,  by  fome  practitioners,  the  following 
lotions  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica: 
(No.  28.)  J$L  Spiritus  carnphorati  drach.  ij. 

Aquae  lithargyri  acetati  drach.  j. 
Aquae  diftillatae  Jib.  j. 
The  mixture  of  thefe  is  to  take  place  in  the  order  they  are  fet 
down,  otherwife  fhe  camphor  wjll  be  feparated. 
(No.  29.)   HjL  Aquae  ammonite  acetatae 
Spiritus  vinofi  re£tincatt 
Aq'jae  diftillatae  fing.  unc.  iv.  mifce. 
Or  fome  have  preferred  bathing  the  part  with  aqua  ammonias 
acetatae  al  ne.      But  in  any  cafe,  thefe  applications  are  previously 
warmed,   in   a  tea-cup  plaeed  in  hot  water;  and  the  part  covered 
immediately   after  their   ufe.     Greafy  and  aftringent   applications 
hive  alf >  been  wholly  interdicted  tn  all  cafes  of  eryfipelas;  but  a 
much  bolder  practice  has  prevailed  amongft  thofe  who  confider 
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themfelves  more  enlightened  on  thisfubject.     Among  thefe  is  Rlf# 
Latta,  who  expreffes  himfelf  in  the  following  terms. 

c<  As  (fays  he)  the  fever  attending  an  eryfipelas  is  fometimes 
very  high,  bleed  ng  is  frequently  indicated;  but  it  has  generally 
been  imagined  that  this  was  univerfally  prejudicial  in  the  diforder 
we  fpcak  of.  This,  however,  feems  not  to  be  well  founded;  for  it  is 
certain  that  bleeding  has  often  been  practifed  with  fuccefs  in  the 
eryfipelas,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  principal  remedies  for  the 
difeaie.  A  like  prejudice,  and  equally  unjuft,  has  taken  place 
kgainft  all  kinds  of  humid  applications  in  the  ervfipelas;  in  confe* 
quence  of  which,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  nothing  can -be  fafely 
applied  in  eryfipelatous  cafes  but  flour,  ftarch,  and  other  dry  and 
infignificant  powders.  Undtuous  applications  are  likewife  rejected, 
though  for  no  good  reafon.  It  is  certain  that  thefe  remedies  are 
not  productive  of  the  effects  afcribed  to  them,  viz.  the  promoting 
the  effufion  of  ferum  into  the  veficles  above  mentioned.  Both  the 
unctuous  applications,  and  weak  folutions  of  faccharum  faturni, 
have  often  given  inftant  eafe  from  the  pain,  without  being  attended 
with  any  difadvantage  afterwards;  but,  in  general,  the  ointments 
are  preferable  to  moift  applications.  When  unctuous  applications, 
however,  are  not  attended  with  any  good  effect,  it  has  been  found 
of  the  utmoft  benefit  to  expofe  the  affected  part  to  the  air,  and  wet 
it  (lightly  with  the  faturnine  folution.  Warm  and  moift  applica- 
tions are  always  pernicious." 

As  this  deviation  from  the  ufual  practice  ffands  in  need  of  facts 
to  juftify  it,  we  {hall  add  fome  cafes  (of  a  mixed  kind,  as  we  think) 
treated  by  this  gentleman  in  the  new  manner.     He  fays, 

"  Mils  M ,  aged  40,  of  a  rather  grofs  habit  of  body,  hap- 
pened, by  flipping  her  foot  when  ftepping  into  a  -coach,  to  bruife 
the  (kin  of  the  fore-part  of  her  leg,  from  the  ancle  to  near  the 
knee ;  but,  as  the  pain  was  flight,  little  notice  was  taken  of  it. 
'Towards  the  evening  of  the  fecond  day,  however,  it  began  to  grow 
painful  and  hot,  with  chillnefs  all  over  her  body.  The  leg  was  alfo 
Tome  what  fwelled,  and  very  red.  At  night  fhe  wrapped  it  up  in 
flannel,  and  drank  fome  warm  negus,  with  a  view  to  promote 
perfpiration,  by  which  means  fhe  hoped  to  get  rid  of  her  complaints; 
but,  during  the  night-time,  her  pain,  as  well  as  the  burning  heat  of 
the  parts,  were  greatly  increafed,  and  fhe  became  exceeding  reft]e(s 
and  thirfty,  with  great  heat  over  her  whole  body. 

"  As  the  difeafe  now  wore  an  alarming  appearance,  fhe  thought 
proper  to  fend  for  her  furgeon.  He  found  the  whole  leg  greatly 
fwelled  from  the  ancle  to  the  knee,  and  every-where  red,  but  re- 
markably fo  along  the  whole  courfe  of  the  tibia.  Two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  faline  mixture  were  ordered  every  third  hour,  and  a 
large  cataplafm  of  bread  and  milk  applied  to  the  leg.  A  cooling 
injection  was  given  at  night,  and  the  cataplafm  continued.  I  vifited 
the  patient  next  morning,  along  with  the  furgeon.     Her  pulje  was 
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upwards  of  120,  and  feeble,  her  fkin  hot,  with  great  third  and 
parched  tongue ;  many  parts  of  the  leg  appeared  gangrenous,  and 
the  fwelling  extended  all  along  the  thigh  of  the  fame  iide  to  the 
crroin,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  yellownefs,  but  no  pain.  The 
poultice  was  removed,  the  gangrenous  parts  wafhed  well  witfi 
brandy,  and  cloths  dipped  in  that  fpirit  applied  to  the  parts  affected; 
the  reft  of  the  limb  wrapped  up  in  flannel  filled  with  flour.  Haifa 
dram  of  the  bark,  with  a  glafs  of  port,  was. ordered  every  two  hours. 
At  night  her  pulfe  was  quick  and  fmall,  the  medicines  had  remained 
on  her  ftomach,  but  the  gangrene  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  and  next 
morning  fhe  died. 

"  Mr.  J.  S.  aged  between  30  and  40,  happened  to  fprain  his 
ancle  in  going  home,  but  fo  fligh  ly,  that  he  did  not  think  of  calling 
any  medical  affiftance  that  night.  Next  morning,  on  getting  out 
of  bed,  finding  the  pain  (bmewhat  increafed,  I  was  font  for  ;  but  ftill, 
as  there  feemed  to  be  but  little  the  matter  with  it,  I  contented  my- 
felf  with  ordering  him  to  bathe  it  frequently  with  the  faturnine  6- 
lution  formerly  mentioned,  and  directing  him  to  fit  quiet  for  a  day, 
laying  the  limb  upon  a  footftool,  with  a  pillow  under  it.  At  this 
time  he  had  little  pain  ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  having  drank  rather 
freely  of  warm  rum  and  water,  with  fome  of  his  acquaintance  who 
came  to  vifit  him,  the  fymptoms  feemed  to  be  thereby  greatly  exaf- 
perated  ;  for,  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  I  found  him  in  bed, 
complaining  greatly  of  pain  and  heat  in  the  ancle  and  upper  part  of 
his  foot.  The  parts  were  confiderably  fwelled  ;  and  he  informed 
me  that  this  augmentation  of  fymptoms  had  taken  place  during  the 
night,  and  that  he  had  a  rigor  on  going  to  bed.  On  taking  away 
the  flannel  I  obferved  the  (welling  to  be  extremely  great,  and  to 
furround  the  whole  foot  and  ancle  with  great  rednefs.  Sixteen 
leeches  were  inftantly  ordered  to  be  put  upon  different  parts  of  it, 
and  the  difcharge  of  blood  to  be  promoted  by  warm  dry  linen  rags  ; 
and,  as  foon  as  this  was  flopped,  four  folds  of  linen,  dipped  in  the 
faturnine  folution,  were  ordered  fo  be  applied  to  the  parts  afFecled, 
.and  to  be  kept  on  conftantly  till  I  Ihould  return  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  brifk  purge  of  Rochel  fait  was  ordered. 

M  At  night,  I  found  that  the  leeches  had  bled  plentifully;  he  had 
kept  the  moift  cloths  conftantly  applied  ;  and  the  pain,  heat,  and 
rednefs,  greatly  abated.  The  topical  applications  were  continued, 
and  he  had  two  tablefpoonfuls  of  the  common  nitrous  julap  everc 
three  hours.  His  pulfe  was  about  100  in  the  morning,  and  had 
not  increafed  in  frequency.  By  next  morning,  the  pain  and  rednefs 
were  almoft  gone,  excepting  juff.  at  the  place  where  he  firft  com- 
plained after  the  accident.  Six  leeches  were  ordered  immediately, 
and  the  bleeding  to  be  promoted  as  before.  At  night  the  fwdling 
xvas  greatly  abated,  and  the  pain  entirely  gone,  except  on  moving 
the  joint.     His  folution  was  continued,  and  the  falts  repeated  next 
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morning.  Next  day,  I  found  that  his  falts  had  operated  well  ;  the 
fever  entirely  gone;  little  or  no  pain  ;  but  he  continued  the fatur- 
nine  application  for  eight  days  longer,  though  no  more  fmyptoms  of 
the  difeafe  lemained. 

I  cc  M.  R.  a  ftrong  healthy  woman  of  24  years  of  age,  got  a 
bruife  on  the  upper  part  of  her  left:  foot,  by  which  about  the  breadth 
of  a  {hilling  of  her  fkin  was  ruffled.  The  hurt  was  fo  flight,  that, 
after  applying  a  little  Turner's  cerate,  no  more  was  thought  about 
the  matter  ;  but,  on  the  16th  of  June,  eight  days  after  the  accident, 
fiit  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  uncommon  chillnefs  all  over  her 
body,  but  particularly  along  the  fpine.  On  going  to  bed,  fhe  foon 
.became  warm,  was  immediately  feized  with  a  head-ach,  and  pains 
in  different  parts  of  her  extremities,  but  particularly  in  that  part  of 
her  foot  which  had  received  the  bruife,  attended  with  a  fenfation  of 
burning  heat.  Next  clay,  the  whole  foot  and  under  part  of  her  leg 
fvvelled  very  much,  with  great  pain  and  heat,  which  Hill  continued 
to  increafe.  I  faw  her  this  day  for  the  fir  ft  time,  and  found  her 
labouring  under  fymptoms  of  a  fever;  her  pulfe  being  112,  and 
ftrong  ;  thirft  great,  and.  the  belly  coftive;  the  leg  and  foot  were 
quite  ervfipelatous,  particularly  the  latter,  to  which,  and  to  the 
ancle  joint,  the  fwelling  and  deep  red  colour  feemed  to  be  moftly 
confined.  Her  menfes  had  been  of  a  due  quantity  at  laft  period.  I 
inftantly  took  away  ten  ounces  of  blood,  and  ordered  eight  ounces 
of  the  infufion  of  tamarinds,  with  two  drachms  of  fenna  ;  directing 
at  the  fame  time  her  leg  and  ancle  to  be  well  wrapped  up  in  flannel 
prcvioufly  dulted  with  flour.  Twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  foot,  and  the  flow  of.  blood  encouraged  with  dry 
cloths,  and,  after  the  blooding  was  flopped,  the  foct  and  ancle  were 
-directed  to  be  kept  moift  with  a  faturnine  folution. 

"  June  19th,  phyfic  had  operated  well,  the  leeches  bled  freely, 
and  the  foot  had  been  kept  conftantly  moift  $  her  pulfe  was  no  more 
than  96,  and  the  pain  of  the  foot  and  ancle  much  diminifhed  ;  the 
fwelling  and  rednefs  there  were  alfo  abated,  but  the  leg  ftill  conti- 
nued  very  painful,  fvvelled,  and  red.  The  application  of  the  fatur- 
nine folution  was  continued,  and  two  tablefpoonfuls  of  a  mixture 
of  eight  ounces  of  faline  julap,  made  with  two  ounces  of  fpiritus 
mindereri,  directed  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

'*  21ft,  Swelling  and  rednefs  of  the  foct  almoft  gone,  the  leg 
much  as  before  the  laxative  was  repeated,  the  mixture  ordered  only 
now  four  times  a-day,  as  fhe  had  fweated  confiderably  for  near 
twenty- four  hours,  and  her  tongue  was  moift. 

u  In.  five  days  after,  the  fymptoms  had  entirely  difappeared,  and 
fhe  continued  free  from  all  complaints  until  within  thefe  two  months 
paft  ;  when,  without  any  evident  caufe,  unlefs  from  the  preflure  of 
her  buckle,  an  eryfipelatous  tumor  invaded  the  fame  foot  and 
ancie ;  but  was  completely  removed  in  five  or  fix  days,  by  the 
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application  of  leeches,  the  faturnine  folution,  and  the  exhib'tion  of 
two  gentle  laxatives." 

It  appears,  however,  that  extreme  caution  is  neceffary  in  thofe 
cafes  where  the  eryfipelas  is  attended  with  any  degree  of  putrefcency. 
In  thefe  at  leaft  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  would  be  highly 
improper.  The 'bark,  wine,  with  cordLd  and  antifeptic  medicines, 
are  then  only  to  be  made  ufe  of.  The  difeafe  has  been  known  to 
be  epidemic,  and  attended  with  the  following  fymptoms.  The  fpace 
between  the  eyes  and  upper  part  of  the  nofe.  were  fir  ft  affected  with 
fwelling  and  inflammation.  Next  came  on  itching,  rednefr,  pain, 
low  pulfe,  vomitings,  violent  head-ach,  &c.  If  this  difte  nper  was 
treated  with  bleeding,  and  other  evacuations  the  pulfe  funk,  and  the 
patient  died,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bark,  cordials,  and  blif- 
ters,  were  found  of  the  greateft  importance. 

It  muft  farther  be  obferved,  that  eryfipelas  is  fometimes  the  con- 
fequence  of  contufions,  particularly  when  the  membranes  of  the 
cranium  are  injured  ;  fometimes  it  attacks  the  internal  membranes 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  occaiioning  vomiting,  hiccup,  or 
purging,  according  to  circumftances. 

Even  new-born  infants  are  fubj eel:  to  it.  Of  this  we  have  fe- 
deral inftances  mentioned  in  the  Medical  Communications,  as 
having  occurred  in  the  Britifh  Lying-in-hofpital.  In  one  of  thefe 
the  child  was  born  with  its  whole  face  fwelled  and  inflamed,  the  lefc 
fide  having  a  true  eryfipelas  upon  it.  There  was  likewife  an  in- 
flammation on  the  legs,  feet,  and  left  hand  :  on  each  tibia  there 
appeared  an  oblong  Hough,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  almoft  livid,; 
that  on  the  left  being  very  large.  The  cure  was  attempted  by  em- 
ploying embrocations  a; id  emollient  cataplafms,  fomentations,  and 
the  application  of  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine.  This  child  appears 
to  have  (wallowed  the  decodlion  of  bark  with  preat  eafe,  as  it  iwal- 
lowed  four  ounces  of  it  daily  from  the  very  time  of  its  birth.  In 
three  days,  the  fwelling  of  the  face,  and  other  parts,  was  coniiderably 
iubfided  ;  but,  on  the  third  day,  a  vefieation  began  to  form  on  the 
left  cheek,  and  another  juft  above  the  eye-brow,  on  the  fame  fide. 
Thefe  vefications  increafed  in  number  and  fize,  efpecially  on  the 
legs,  where  they  extended  over  the  whole  limb.  Some  confecrio 
cardiaca  was  added  to  the  decoction  of  bark,  and  pledgets  dipped  in 
oil  of  turpentine  were  applied  to  all  the  parts  affected,  previous  to 
the  application  of  the  poultice.  The  vefications  began  to  break 
on  the  iixth  day,  and  a  fanies  began  to  flow  from  them.  Yellow 
iloughs  alfo  began  to  appear  in  different  parts,  and  the  child  feemed 
much  debilitated;  and,  for  the  lad  three  or  four  days,  had  taken 
eight  ounces  of  the  deco6lion  of  the  bark,  with  one  drachm  of  the 
cohfeclio  cardiaca  every  twenty-four  hourar.  The  pledgets  applied 
to  the  fores  were  dipped  in  a  digeftive  ointment,  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, and  the  following  cataplafm  was  ordered ; 
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(No.  30.)   $    Rad'cis  lillii  albi  unc.  iv. 
Caricarum  unc.  j. 
Rad.  cepae  vulg.  contus.  unc.  ifs# 
Galbani  colati  unc.  fs. 
Pulv.  feminis  lini  g.  s. 

The  lily  roots  and  figs  being  boiled  foft  and  bruifed,  the  oni- 
ons were  afterwards  added,  and  likewife  the  galbanum,  previ- 
ously incorporated  with  the' yolk  of  an  egg. 

By  thefe  medicines  the  floughs  foon  began  to  feparate,  and  the 
child  recovered,  though  not  without  the  lofs  of  the  little  finger,  the 
two  joints  of  the  finger  next  to  it,  and  one  joint  of  the  middle  finger. 
This  diftemper  was  for  fome  time  extremely  fatal,  not  one  of  the 
children  recovering  who  had  been  feized  with  it ;  though  the  baric 
operated  as  a  fpecific,  and  almofi  all  of  them  recovered  upon  whom 
that  medicine  was  tried.  In  thofe  in  whom  the  difeafe  terminated 
fatally,  a  mortification  always  enfued  ;  and  it  waspsbferved,  that,  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  difeafe  feized  the  genitals  at  rirft,  the  danger 
was  always  the  greateft.  The  difeafe  was  obferved  to  attack  the 
children  of  weakly  women,  and  offuch  as  were  addicted  to  the  habit 
©f  drinking  ardent  fpirits. 

In  the  tranfaclions  of  a  fociety  for  the  improvement  of  medical 
and  chirurgical  knowledge  in  London,  we  find  the  following  cu- 
rious obfervations,  by  Dr.  Clurles  Wells,  on  the  contagious  nature 
of  eryfipelas; 

"  It  is  not,  I  believe,"  fays  the  doctor,  "  a  common  opinion 
among  practitioners  of  medicine,  that  ervflpelas  is  a  contagious 
difeafe.  I  (hail  therefore  mention  feveral  facts,  which  feem  to  me 
to  prove,  that  it  may,  fometirnes  at  leaft,  be  communicated  from 
one  perfon  to  another. 

"  On  the  30th  of  May,  t  796,  I  vifited  William  Emerton,  of 
about  60  years  of  age,  who  had  been  afflicted  for  feveral  days  with 
eryfipelas  upon  one  of  his  legs.  Veficles  were  formed  upon  the 
inflamed  part,  and  the  fur  face  of  the  fkin  beneath  them  was  black. 
His  pulfe  was  frequent  and  feeble,  and  he  was  fomewhat  delirious. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  fent  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital, 
where  I  am  informed  he  died. 

'v<  On  the  10th  of  the  next  month  I  was  defired  to  fee  his  widow. 
1  found  her  labouring  under  the  ordinary  fymptoms  of  what  is  com- 
monly termed  a  low  fever,  when  it  is  likely  foon  to  prove  fatal. 
There  were,  befidcs,  upon  feveral  parts  of  her  fkin,  irregularly 
lhaped  patches,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  of  the  fize  nearly  of  a 
kalfcrown  piece ;  but  the  parts  (o  affected  were  not  elevated,  and 
gave  no  pain  upon  being  touched.  One  of  her  arms,  however, 
was  confiderably  fwelfed,  and  appeared  livid;  but  there  was  no 
vifible  difeafe  of  the  outer  furface  of  the  true  fkin  of  the  arm,  nor 
was  the  fcarf-fkin  feparated  from  it.  She  died  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  day.    Now  as  this  woman  had  been  canifoncly  in  the  fame. 
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tfoom  with  her  huf:>and,  during  the  time  ne  lad  been  ill  at  ho -re, 
and  fell  Tick,  a  few  days  after  his  removal,  and  as  her  disorder  bore 
fome  relemblance  to  eryfipelas,  i  was  induced  to  think  it  pr  )b  ebie, 
thar  eryfipelas  might  be  communicated  from  one  perfori  to  ano  her; 
not  recollecting  at  that  time  that  a  fimilar  opinion  nad  been  advanced 
by  the  late  Dr.  Cullen  of  Edinburgh.  My  conjecture  was  foon 
after  confirmed. 

"  On  the  8th  of  Auguft,  1796,  I  viflted  in  Vine-ftrec,  CI  -rken- 
well,  an  elderly  man  named  Skelton,  who  had  been  attacked  f.veral 
days  before  with  eryfipelas  of  the  face.  In  about  a  week  after- 
wards he  died. 

"  On  the  19'Lh  of  the  following  month,  I  faw  a  Mrs.  Dyke,  of 
about  70  years  of  age,  the  landlady  of  the  houfe  in  which  Skelton 
had  been  a  lodger,  and  found  her  labouring  under  an  eryfipelas  of 
her  face.  I  enquired  whether  any  other  perfon  had  been  ill  in  her 
houfe  of  the  famefdifeafe,  fince  the  death  of  Skelton,  and  was  told, 
that  his  wife  had  been  feized  with  it  a  few  days  afcer  his  deceafe, 
and  had  died  in  about  a  week.  During  my  attendance  upon  Mrs, 
Dyke,  an  old  woman,  her  nurfe,  was  attacked  with  the  fame  dif- 
order,  and  was  fent  to  her  parith  work- houfe,  where  fhe  died. 
Mrs.  Dyke  has  fince  informed  me,  that  a  young  man,  the  nephew 
of  Skelton,  was  taken  with  the  difeafe  of  which  his  uncle  had  died, 
(hortly  after  vifning  him,  and  furvived  the  attack  only  a  few  days; 
that  fhe  herfelf  had  been  feveral  times  with  Skel  on  and  his  wifj 
during;  their  ficknefs,  and,  after  their  death,  had  removed  fome  fur- 
niture from  the  room  they  had  occupied  to  her  own  apartment;  that 
during  the  time  I  attended  her,  it  had  been  reported  among  her 
neighbours,  that  the  plague  was  in  her  houfe,  and  that,  in  confe- 
quence,  fcarcely  any  perfon  would  come  near  her. 

c<  I  was  now  fo  itrcngly  impreffed  with  the  belief,  that  eryfipe- 
las may  be  contracted  by  contagion,  that  being  defired  in  the  fol- 
lowing December  to  vifit  a  Mrs.  Hunter,  of  Eyre-ftreet-hiil,  and 
finding  her  face  affected  with  that  difeafe,  one  of  my  fit  ft  quedions 
to  her  was,  whether  fhe  had  been  lately  near  any  tick  perfon.  She 
anfwered,  that  about  ten  days  before  fhe  had  been  for  fome  time  at 
the  bed-fide  of  a  female  friend,  who  had  the  St.  Anthony's  fire  in 
her  face,  and  that  her  friend  having  died  a  few  hours  afcer,  (he  had 
on  the  following  day  afiifred  in  placing  her  in  a  coffin.  She  added, 
that  two  fitters  of  her  friend,  and  two  fervants  of  the  family,  one  of 
them  an  old  woman,  her  friend's  nurfe,  the  other  a  young  girl, 
had  all  been  ill  of  the  fame  diforder.  As  fiie  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Pitcairn  had  attended  one  of  the  filters  during  her  illnefs,  I  ihortly 
after  requefted  him  to  inform  me,  if  what  I  had  heard  from  Mrs. 
Hunter  was  correct.  His  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  attended  one  of 
the  ladies  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Hunter,  while  labouring  under  ery- 
fipelas of  the  face  ;  that  he  had  afterwards  feen  once  a  filler  of  hers, 
.«vhg  was  affvded  with  the  fame  difeafej  and  had  learned  from  the 
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family  that  another  filter,  and  two  female  fervants,  had  alfo  hern 
attacked  with  it.  Tims  far  Dr.  Pitcalrn's  information  reaches. 
From  Mrs.  Hunter  I  have  further  learned,  that  three  of  thefe  per- 
fons  lived  in  one  houfe,  and  two  in  another,  but  there  was  between 
the  two  houfes  very  frequent  communication;  that  the  old  nu<fe 
died  fhortly  after  her  miifrefs,  and  that  the  reft  recovered.  Mrs. 
FJunter  herfelf  got  well  in  a  very  few  days,  and  no  other  perfon 
in  her  family  was  feized  with  the  difeafe. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  left  it  fhould  be  thought  by 
fome  that  the  facts  which  I  have  related,  only  indicate  the  great  pre- 
valence of  eryfipelas  from  fome  general  caufe,  that  I  faw  no  more 
than  two  other  inftances  of  the  difeafe  during  the  time  in  which 
they  happened.  Both  occurred  in  one  houfe ;  and  one  of  the  patients 
was  feized  with  the  difeafe  a  few  days  after  meeting  the  other, 
while  in  a,convalefcent  ftate,  upon  a  narrow  ftair-cafe. 

*'  What  I  have  here  ftated  having,  in  my  mind,  put  it  beyond 
doubt,  that  eryfipelas  is,  fometimes  at  "lead,  a  contagious  difeafe,  I 
afterwards  enquired  of  feveral  practitioners  of  medicine  in  this 
place,  whether  any  circumftances  had  ever  occurred  to  them  which 
countenance  this  opinion.  Mr.  Whitfield,  the  apothecary  of  St., 
Thomas's  hofpital,  Dr.  Pitcairn,  and  Dr.  Baillie,  are  thofe  who. 
have  furnifhed  me  with  the  moft  material  information  upon  this, 
fubjecl:. 

M  Mr.  Whitfield,  who  has  filled  his  prefent  office  for  forty-four 
years,  fays,  that  in  the  fummer  of  1760,  a  perfon  labouring,  under 
eryfipelas  of  the  face  was  brought  into  St.  Thomas's  hofpital, 
where  he  died  ;  that,  from  fome  accident,  another  patient,  having 
a  different  difeafe,  was  put  into  the  fame  bed  before  it  was  properly 
aired ;  that  this  patient  was  fhortly  after  feized  with  eryfipelas  of 
the  face ;  that  feveral  other  perfons  in  trie  hofpital  were  about  the 
fame  time  attacked  with  this  difeafe,  among  whom  was  an  upper 
jnurfe,  or  fitter  as  fhe  is  called,  who  died  ;  that  a  rumour  hence 
arofe  of  the  plague  being  in  the  hofpital,  which  was  thought  of  fuf- 
ficient  importance  by  the  treafurer,  to  be  mentioned  by  him  to  the 
grand  committee  of  the  hofpital ;  and  that  they,  in  confequence, 
de/ired  the  phvficians,.  furgeons,  and  apothecary,  to  draw  up  an  ad- 
vertifement,  in  contradiction  of  the  rumour,  and  to  publifh  it  in  all 
the  daily  newfpapers.  By  confulting  trie  newfpapers  of  that  time, 
I  have  found  this  advertifement,  but  no  mention  is  made  in  it  of 
what  gave  rife  to  the  rumour;  nor  do  any  books  now  at  the  hofpi- 
tal throw  light  on  the  fubjecl:.  From  the  well-known  accuracy, 
however,  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
juftnefs  of  his  ftatement. 

41  Dr.  Pitcairn,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  mentioned 
•upon  his  authority,  has  informed  me,  that  in  February  laft  he  at- 
tended a  lady,  who  had  been  attacked  with  a  fever,  immediately 
-after  being- delivered  of  a  childy  Which  was  accompanied  with  aa 
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affection  of  her  fkin,  fomewhat  like  eryfipelas;  that  her  child, 
about  three  days  after  its  birth,  was  feized  with  that  fpecies  of 
eryfipelas  the  French  call  la  gelure,  which  nrft  appeared  about  the 
pudenda,  and  afterwards  extended  itfeff  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
a  ong  the  reft  to  the  face;  that  both  the  lady  and  her  child  died 
after  a  few  days'  iilnifs  ;  and  that  about  eight  days  after  the  death  of 
the  child,  the  lady's  mother  and  the  fervant  maid,  both  of  wiiom 
had  attended  it  during  its  illnefs,  were  attacked  v/ith  eryfipelas  of 
the  face,  from  which  both  of  them  rccoveied." 

Dr.   Wells  obtained   the  following   intelligence  on  the  fubjecl: 
from  Dr.  Baillie. 

.  "  During  a  part  cf  the  years  1795  and^  1796,  eryfipelas  of  the 
face  was  much  more  frequent  in  St.  George's  hofpital,  than  he  had 
ever  before  known  it  to  be.  Many  perfons  were  attacked  by  this 
difeafe  after  they  came  into  the  hofpital;  and  as  the  number  of  it  in 
a  particular  ward  was  much  greater  than  that  in  any  other,  he  v, 
hence  led  to. fufpect  it  was  contagious,  lie  has  alio  jfurnUhtd  rue 
with  the  following  fa£ts,  not  indeed  upon  his  own  authority,  but 
upon  that  of  a  refpeclable  practitioner  of  medicine,  which  he  thinks 
unquefHonable.  •  A  lady  came  to  London,  about  the  beginning,  of 
the  prefent  year,  to  attend  a  female  relation,  v/ho  was  labour; 
under  eryfipelas  of  her  face.  But  before  foe  would  enter  upon  this 
office,  fhe  enquired  of  the  medical  perfon  who  had  the  care  of  her 
friend,  whether  fhe  might  do  it  with  fafety.  His  anfwer  was5  that 
-fhe  might,  as  the  difeafe  was  not  contagious.  She  accordingly 
began  to  attend  upon  her  friend,  but  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  days  was 
herfelf  feized  with  eryfipelas  of  the  face.  A  hired  nurfe  of  the  ume 
ladies  was  alfo  attacked  with  that  difeafe  durino-  her  ltav  with  therm; 
but  the  nek  perfon,  by  whom  fhe  was  employed  immediately  before, 
had  alfo  been  affected  with  it. 

"  Having  thus,"  continues  Dr.  Wells,  CI  related  what  I  know 
of  the  infectious  nature  of  eryfipelas,  from  .my  awn  experience, 
and  the  information  of  my  friends,  I  fhall  now  mention,  in  a  few 
words,  what.  1  have  met  with  in  books  in  relation  to  the  fume 
fubje£t. 

H  Hoffman  fays,  that  there  is  confiderable  affinity  between  the 
plague  and  eryfipelas,  but  that  they  differ  in  thefe  two  circum- 
ftances,  that  the  latter  difeafe  is  the  kefs  dangerous,  and  is  not  con- 
'tagious. — Tom.  ii.  p.  99,  folio. 

u  Sauvages  informs  us,  in  his  Nofology,  torn.  i.  p.  452,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  17  16, 
that  a  contagious  eryfipelas  prevailed  that  year  at  Thouioufe,  in 
the  convalefcents  from  which  the  epidermis  of  the  face  jfeU  off. 
But  there  are  feveral  errors  in  this  account.  No  mention  is  made-, 
in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Academy  for  17 16,  of  any  difeafe  at  Thou- 
ioufe. In  that  for  1 7 15,  p.  14,  it  is  faid,  that  there  had  been  a  con- 
tagious malady,  un  peurprt9  as  it  is  called  by  the  hiitorian,  in  U>e 
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towns  and  villages  near  to  Thculoufe,  which  carried  off  perfont 
attacked  bv  it,  in  two  or  three  d?.ys  at  fartheft,  and  in  which  the 
fkin  ( I  fuppofe  the  fcarf-fkin,  though  the  French  term  is  la  pcau) 
fell  off  entirely  from  almoft  all  thofe  who  recovered.  From  this 
defcription  of  the  difeafe  it  evidently  appears  to  have  b.en  the 
fcarlet- fever,  and  not  eryfip  las. 

"  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Firft  Lines,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  fays,  that,  as 
eryfipelas  cc  mav  arife  from  an  acrid  matter  externally  applied,  fo  it 
\%  fojjible  that  the  difeafe  may  fometimes  be  communicated  from  one 
perfon  to  another."  I  find  from  a  note  taken  by  me  in  1780, 
while  attending  the  lectures  of  that  author,  that  in  commenting 
verbally  upon  this  pufFag j,  he  mentioned,  that  eryfipelas  had  once 
been  obf  1  ved  to  be  contagious  in  the  Edinburgh  infirmary.  From 
the  very  cautious  mariner  in  which  he  expreiTes  himfelf  in  his  book, 
and  fom  his  not  admitting  into  it  the  circumftance  of  which  I  have 
juft  fp< »ken,  it  is  clear  he  was  either  unconvinced  of  its  truth,  or 
yras  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it.  Indeed,  agreeably  to  his  reafon- 
ing  upon  this  fubjedl:,  the  difeafecan  never  be  communicated  except 
by  abfolute  contact,,  and,  when  contracted  in  this  way,  muff  occupy, 
primarily  at  leaf},  the.  part  only  which  has  been  touched.  This  is 
the  whoje  of  what  I  have  collected  refpecling  the  contagious  nature 
of  eryfipelas,  from  the  authors  upon  this  diieafe  whom  I  have  con- 
fulted. 

u  Should  it  now  be  admitted  that  eryfipelas  is  fometimes  conta- 
gious, it  necefiarily  follows,  that  we  ought,  in  all  inftances  of  it,  to 
guard  againft  its  fpreading.  The  cafe  of  the  lady  from  the  country, 
given  by  Dr.  Baillie,  on  the  one  hand,  {hews  the  hurtful  confe- 
rence of  inattention  in  this  refpecl ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  fpread  of  the  difeafe  in  Mrs.  Hunter's  family  is  pro- 
bably to  be  attributed  to  the  precautions  which  I  directed  to  be 
uftd  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  confided  chiefly  in  keeping  the  room 
of  the  fick  perlon  well  aired,  and  in  preventing  all  unneccflary 
communication  between  her  and  every  other  perfon. 

u  Mod  writers  upon  eryfipelas  have  been  fo  ftrongly  imprefTed 
with  the  opinion,  that  this  difeafe,  particularly  when  it  attacks  the 
fac,e,  depends  upon,  or  is  connected  with,  an  inflammatory  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  fyftem,  that  they  have,  without  hefitation,  attri- 
buted the  delirium  and  coma,  which  occur  in  dangerous  ftates  of  it, 
to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes.  But  there  are,  I 
believe,  no  difl'eclions  upon  record,  which  fupport  this  aflertion; 
none  fuch  at  leaft  are  to  be;  found  in  the  works  of  Bonetus,  Mor- 
gagni,  or  Lieutaud.  It  feems,  on  the  contrary,  more  probable, 
that  the  delirium  and  coma  in  mis  difeafe  do,  in  no  cafe,  depend  upon 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes  ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
they  may  exift  in  eryfipelas  of  the  face  without  any  fuch  caufe, 
fmce  Dr.  Baillie  found,  upon  opening  the  body  of  a  perfon  who 
died  of  that  difeafe  in  January,  1796,  and  who  had  been  affected 
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Vlth  delirium  and  coma,  that  the  contents  of  the  head  were  altoge- 
ther free  from  any  morbid  appearance.  From  this  fact  a  reafon 
may,  I  think,  be  juftly  derived  far  fufpecting  the  propriety  of  the 
practice  of  attempting  to  care  eryfipelas- by  large  evacuations,  par- 
ticularly of  blood,  which  has  been  recommended  in  conformity  to 
the  opinion,  that  it  depends  upon  an  inflammatory  ftate  of  the 
fyfrem." 

In  a  note,  the  author  mentions,  as  having  fjme  connection  with 
the  fubject,  that  he  once  afiifted  at  the  examination  of  the  body  of  a 
flout  young  foldier,  who  had  died  comatofe,  while  labouring  under 
a  fcarlet  fever,  unattended  with  any  confiderable  affection  of  the 
throat,  in  whofe  brain  no  mark  of  inflammation  or  extraordinary 
fulnefs  of  the  blood-veffels  was  difco,vered. 

"  But  no  indirect  arguments,"  continues  he,  cc  have  been  found 
neceffary  to  perfuade  thofe  to  rejinquifh  that  practice,  in  London  at 
Jeaft,  who  have  witneffed  the  effects  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  when 
given  early  in  this  difjafe,  in  large  and  frequent  dofes.  The  Peru- 
vian bark  is  given  in  acute  difeafes  with  two  very  different  inten- 
tions. One  is,  either  to  enable  the  patient  to  forviye  the  difeafe,  or 
to  occafion  his  being  left  by  it  in  a  lefs  debilitated  (late  than  he  might 
other  wife  be;  without  any  expectation,  that  the  duration  of  the 
difeafe  will  be  fhortened.  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  view  of  almofr. 
every  practitioner,  when  he  prefcribes  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the 
continued  fevers  of  this  country.  The  other  intention  is,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  difeafe  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  It  is  in  this  latter 
way  that  the  Peruvian  bark  feems  to  act,  when  given  early  in  ery- 
fipelas.  Mrs.  Hunter  was  the  only  patient  of  thofe  mentioned  in 
this  paper  to  have  been  feen  by  me,  whom  I  vifited  early  in  the  dif- 
eafe ;  and  fhe  was  alfo  the  only  one  of  them,  upon  whom  I  could 
prevail  to  take 'any  confiderable  quantity  of  that  medicine.  She  was 
a  large  woman,  of  a  florid  complexion,  and  a  conflitution  vigorous 
from  na:ure,  and  unbro&ep  by  intemperance  or  difeafe.  Though 
fifty-one  years  of  age,  (lie  menftruated  as  regularly,  with  refpect 
both  to  periods  and  quantity,  as  at  any  former  time  of  her  life, 
in  (hort,  fhe  was  altogether  fuch  a  perfon  as  would  have  been 
deemed  fit  to  bear  large  evacuations,  by  thofe  who  attempt  to  cure 
eryfipelas  through  means  of  them.  I  faw  her  a  few  hours  after  her 
face  began  to  fvvell,  and  immediately  prefcribed  for  her  the  Peru- 
vian bark.  No  other  means  of  relief  in  the  way  of  medicine  were 
employed  throughout  the  difeafe,  except  that,  from  the  fecond  day, 
linen  rags  moiitened  with  brandy  were  kept  conftantly  applied  to 
the  parts  affected.  Under  this  treatment  the  difeafe  gradually  fub- 
fided,  and  on  the  fourth  day  it  entirely  difappeared.  On  the  fifth, 
her  hufband  having  fallen  ill  of  the  gout,  fhe  left  her  chamber, 
thougn  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  aififf.  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  bar- 
room of  a  pubiic-houfe.  None  of  the  mildetf.  cafes  I  have  hitherto 
feen  of  regularly  formed  eryfipelas  of  the  face,  in  which  the  Pera?» 
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vian  bark  was  not  exhibited,  have  ever  been  cured  in  fa  fhoft  * 
time  as  four  days.  But  Mrs.  Hunter's  cafe  was  certainly  not  one 
of  the*  mildeft.  For  not  to  mention  that  two  perfons  had  died  of 
the  difcafe  in  the  houfe  where  fhe  moft  probably  caught  it,  her  face 
became,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack  of  the 
difeafe,  fo  much  fwelled,  as  to  prevent  the  feparation  of  her  eye-lids 
of  one  fide  from  each  other.  Vefications  had,  during  the  fame  time, 
formed  upon  the  fwollen  parts  j  her  pulfe  was  frequent,  her  fkin 
hot,  and  a  dry  brown  ftreak  divided  longitudinally  the  upper  furface 
of  her  tongue.  I  therefore  conclude,  that  the  Peruvian  bark,  if  it 
did  not  prevent  death,  ihortened  at  leaft  confiderably  the  duration  of 
her  ailment.  She  took  four  ounces  of  that  medicine  in  fubftance, 
during  the  firft  three  days  of  her  illnefs ;  afterwards  its  dofe  was 
leffened.  This  quantity  is  indeed  not  nearly  fo  great  as  what  is 
fometimes  exhibited  in  eryfipelas  by  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  who 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  has  been  accuftomed  to  give,  at  St. 
Thomas's  hofpital,  a  drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder* 
every  hour,  in  dangerous  (rates  of  that  difeafe.  But  four  ounces  of 
it  in  three  days  are  certainly  fufficient  to  produce  confiderable  effects 
upon  the  fyftem  when  difordered  ;  and  as  this  medicine  was  given 
to  Mrs.  Hunter  almoft  from  the  commencement  of  her  illnefs,  lefs 
was  probably  required  for  her  cure,  than  would  have  been,  if  her 
difeafe  had  made  greater  progrefs  before  it  was  exhibited. " 

The  reader  cannot  but  have  obferved  in  thefe  remarks  a  concur- 
rence of  opinion  with  what  we  have  already  faid  on  the  treatment  of 
eryfipelas.  We  coniider  the  fa<5ts  communicated  by  Dr.  Wells 
additionally  valuable  on  that  account. 


CHAP.  III.    Of  ULCERS. 
Sect.  I.     Of  the  Ulcerative  Inflammation. 

A  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  fofter  parts  of  the  body, 
difcharging  cither  pus,  fanies,  or  any  other  vitiated  matter,  is  termed 
ulcer ;  and  when  the  fame  circumstances  happen  to  the  bones,  the 
term  carious  ulcer  is  adopted. 

Ulcers  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  particular  characters,  though  it 
feldom  happens  that  the  affections  are  not  complicated  ;  and  when 
we  lay  down  rules  for  the  management  of  one  fpecies  of  ulcer,  it  is 
generally  requifite  to  apply  them  to  almoft  all  others.  However, 
the  characters  of  moft  eminence  are,  the  callous  ulcer,  the  finuous 
ulcer,  and  the  ulcer  with  caries  of  the  adjacent  bone  :  befides  this 
there  is  the  putrid,  thecorrofive,  the  varicofe,  and  other  ulcers  of  a 
fpecific  character.  Thefe  have  acquired  their  names  from  fome 
particular  affedtion,  and  we  flia.ll  fpeak  of  the  treatment  of  them 
under  diftindt  heads :  but  as  the  cure  of  ulcers  forms  one  of  the 
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■moft  important  as  well   as  mod  difficult  branches  of  furgery,  we 
lhall  be  fomewhat  particular  in  our  account  of  them. 

And  firft,  as  it  is  efTentially  neceflary  to  our  purpofe,  we  propofe 
to  introduce  (what  was  omitted  under  the, head  of  inflammation) 
A4r.  Hunter's  account  of  the  ulcerative  inflammation. 

After  defcribing  the  office  of  the  abforbent  vefTels  of  the  human 
body  to  be,  firft,  that  of  taking  up  extraneous  matter,  in  which  is 
included  the  fubftances  ufed  for  nourifhment ;  fecondly,  all  fuperflu- 
ous  and  extravafated  matter,  whether  natural  or  difeafed  ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  fat  ;  Mr.  Hunter  affigns  to  them  the  function  of, 
fourthly,  producing  a  wafte  of  parts,  in  confequence  of  which  muf- 
cles  become  fmaller,  bones  become  lighter,  he. 

"  Although,"  fays  he,  "  thefe  two  laft  effects  were  perhaps  not ' 
exprefsly  faid  to  be  carried  on  by  abforption,  either  by  veins,  or  any 
other  fyftem  of  vefTels,  yet  we  muft  fuppofe  that  was  u  rider  flood : 
fo  far  the  abforbents  have,  in  general,  been  confidered  as  active  parts 
in  the  animal  oeconomv ;  but  from  a  further  knowledge  of  thefe 
vefTels,  we  (hall  find  that  they  are  of  much  more  confequence  in  the 
body  than  has  been  imagined,  and  that  they  are  often  taking  down 
what  the  arteries  had  formerly  built  up ;  removing  whole  organs, 
becoming  modellers  of  the  form  of  the  body  while  growing  ;  alio 
removing  many  difeafed  and  dead  parts,  which  were  beyond  the 
power  of  cure  ;  of  all  which  I  fhail  now  take  particular  notice. 

"  As  thefe  veflels  are  productive  of  a  vaft  variety  of  effects  in 
the  animal  economy,  which  are  very  diflimilar  in  the  intention  and 
effect,  they  may  be  reviewed  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  admit  of  a 
variety  of  divisions."  The  author  confiders  them  in  two  views: 
u  firft,  as  they  aWorb  matter,  which  is  not  any  part  of  the  machine; 
fecondly,  as  they  abforb  the  machine  itfeif :"  but  for  thefe  particu- 
lars we  refer  to  the  Treat ife  on  Inflammation,  and  fhall  here  only 
notice  fuch  parts  as  tend  to  explain  the  ofHce  of  the  abforbents  in  ths 
procefs  of  ulceration. 

."  The  procefs  of  removing  whole  parts,''  fays  Mr.  Hunter, 
"  in  confequence  of  difeafe,  in  fome  cafes  produces  effects  which 
are  not  fimilar  to  one  another  ;  one  of  thcic  is  a  fore  or  ulcer,  and  1 
therefore  call  it  ulcerative.  In  other  cafes  no  ulcer  is  produced, 
although  whole  parts  are  removed,  and  for  this  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  term  ;  but  both  may  be  denominated  progreflive  ab- 
forption. 

"  This  procefs  of  the  removal  of  a  whole  folid  part  of  the  body, 
or  that  power  which  the  animal  ccconomy  has  of  taking  part  of 
itfeji  into  the  circulation  by  means  of  the  abforbing  vefTels,  when- 
ever it  is  neceflary,  is  a  fact  that  has  not  in  the  leaft  been  attended 
to,  nor  was  it  even  luppofed  ;  and  having*  now  been  noticed,  I  mean 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  it.  I  may  juft  be  allowed  once  more  to 
obferve,  that  the  oil,  or  ht,  of  animals,  and  the  earth  of  bones,  have 
always  been  confidered  as  .fubject  to  abforption;  and  fome  other 
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parts  of  the  body  being  liable  to  wafting,  have  been  fuppofed  fa 
fuffer  this  by  abibrption  j  but  that  any  folid  part  fhould  totally  be 
abforbed,  is  a  new  doctrine."     » 

This  ufe  of  the  abfsrbents   Mr.  Hunter  firft  demonftrated,  by 
obferving  the  wafte  of  the  fockets  of  the  teeth,  and  the  removal  of 
'the  fangs  in  the  fhedding  of  them. 

"  It  may  be  difficult/'  fays  he,  <c  at  firft:  to  conceive,  how  a  part 
of  the  body  can  be  removed  by  itfelf ;  but  it  is  juft  as  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  body  can  form  itfelf,  which  we  fee  daily  taking 
place  ;  they  are  both  equally  facts,  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
mode  of  action  would  anfvver,  perhaps,  very  little  purpofe  ;  but  this 
I  may  affert,  that  whenever  any  folid  part  of  our  bodies  undergoes  a 
diminution,  or  is  broken  in  upon,  in  confequence  of  any  difeale,  it  is 
the  absorbing  fyftem  which  does  it. 

"  When  it  becomes  neceffary  that  fome  whole  living  part  fhouM 
be  removed,  it  is  evident  that  nature,  in  order  to  effect  this,  muit 
hot  only  confer  a  new  activity  on  the  abforbents,  but  muft  throw 
the  part  to  be  abforbed  into  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  yield  to  this  opera- 
tion. 

<c  This   is  the    only  animal   power  capable  of  producing  fuch 

effects,  and  like  all  other  operations  of  the  machine  arifes  from  a 

;  ftimulus,  or  an  irritation  ;  all  other  methods  of  deftruction  being 

either  mechanical  or  chemical.     The  firft  by  cutting  inftruments, 

as  knives,  faws,  &c. ;  the  fecond  by  cauftics,  metallic  falts,  &c. 

"  The  procefs  of  ulceration  is  of  the  fame  general  nature  in  all 
cafes  ;  but  fome  of  the  caufes  and  effects  are  very  different  from 
one  another.'*  * 

After  obferving  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ufe  of  the  abforbent 
fyftem  is  but  of  late  date  ;  and  that  of  its  different  modes  of  action 
is  ftill  later  ;  we  have  the  following  remarks  : 

"  As  we  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  mouths  of 
thefe  veffels,  it  is  impoffible  we  can  form  any  opinion  that  can  be 
relied  upon  ;  but  as  they  are  capable  of  abforbing  fubftances  in  two 
different  Mates,  that  of  folidity  and  fluidity,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  they  have  different  modes  of  action  ;  for  although  any  conftruc- 
tion  of  parts  that  is  capable  of  abforbing  a  folid,  may  alfo  be  fuch 
as  is*  capable  6f  abforbing  a  fluid ;  yet  1  can  fuppofe  a  conftruction 
only  capable  of  abforbing  a  fluid,  and  not  at  all  htted  for  abforbing 
a  folid,  though  this  is  not  likely ;  and  to  fee  the  propriety  of  this 
remark  more  forcibly,  let  us  only  confider  the  mouths  of  different 
animals,  and  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  mouths  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent animals  have  not  a  greater  variety  of  fubftances  to  work 
upon,  than  the  abforbents  have,  and  we  may  obferve,  that,  with  all 
the  variety  of  mouths  in  different  animals,  this  variety  is  only  for 
the  purpofe  of  adapting  them  to  abforb  folids,  which  admit  of  great 
'variety in  form,  texture,  &c.  every  one  being  capable  of  abforbing 
fluid  matter,  which  admits  of  no  variety. 
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<c  This  procefs  of  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  body,  either  by  in- 
terftitial  or  progreflive  abforption,  anfwers  very  material  purpofes  in 
the  machine,  without  which  many  local  difeafes  could  not  be  re- 
moved, and  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  dertroy  the  perfon. 
It  may  be  called,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  natural  furgeon. 

"  It  is  by  the  progreflive  abforption,  that  matter  or  pu»,  and  ex- 
traneous bodies  of  all  kinds,  whether  in  confequence  of  or  produc- 
ing inflammation  and  fuppuration,  are  brought  to  the  external  fur- 
face  ;  it  is  by  means  of  this  that  bones  exfoliate  ;  it  is  this  operation 
which  feparates  Houghs  ;  it  is  the  abforbents  which  are  removing 
whole  bones,  while  the  arteries  are  fupplying  new  ones;  and  al- 
though in  thefe  lad:  cafes  of  bones  k  arifes  from  difeafe,  yet  it  is 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  modelling  procefs  of  this  fyfeem  in  the  na- 
tural formation  of  bone  ;  it  is  this  operation  that  removes  ufelefs 
parts,  as  the  alveolar  procefTes,  when  the  teeth  drop  out,  or  when  they 
are  removed  by  art ;  as  alfo  the  fangs  of  the  ihedding  teeth,  which 
allows  them  to  drop  off;  and  it  is  by  thefe  means  ulcers  are 
formed. 

"  Jt  becomes  a  fubfritute  in  many  cafes  for  mortification,  which 
is  another  mode  of  the  lofs  of  fubftance  j  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  feems 
jto  owe  its  taking  place  of  mortification  to  a  degree  of  ftrength  or 
vigor,  fuperior  to  that  where  mortification  takes  place  ;  for  although 
it  arifes  often  from  weaknefs,  yet  it  is  an  adtion,  while  mortification 
is  the  lofs  of  all  action.  In  many  cafes  it  nnimes  what  mortification 
had  begun,  by  feparating  the  mortified  part. 

Thefe  two  modes  of  abforption,  the  interftitial  and  the  pro- 
greifive,  are  often  wifely  united,  or  perform  their  purpofes  often  in 
the  fame  part  which  is  to  be  removed  ;  and  this  may  be  called  the 
mixed,  which  I  believe  takes  place  in  moft  cafes,  as  in  that  of  extra- 
neous bodies  of  all  kinds  coming  to  the  fkin;  alfo  in  abfcefTes,  when 
in  foft  parts.  It  is  the  fecond  kind  of  interftitial  abforption,  the 
progreflive  and  the  mixed,  that  become  moftly  the  object  of  furgeiy, 
although  tiie  firft  of  the  interftitial  fometimes  takes  place,  fo  as  to 
be  worthy  of  attention." 

Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  this  abforption  of  whole  parts, like  many 
other  animal  procefTes,  arifing  from  difeafe,  would  often  appear  to 
be  mifchicvous,  by  destroying  parts  which  are  uieful  ;  but  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  he  concludes,  they  are  intended  to  anfwer  Tome  very 
important  end.  He  fuppofes  that  the  parts  removed  have  not  the 
power  of  maintaining  their  ground,  and  that  the  procefs  in  queif. ion 
then  becomes  a  fubftitute  for  mortification  ;  and,  '*  indeed,"  fays 
he,  "  in  many  ulcers,  we- (hall  fee  botn  ulceration  and  mortification 
going  on,  ulceration  removing  thole  parts  that  have  power  to  refift 
death." 

Speaking  of  the  remote  caufe  of  the  removal  of  parts  of  the 
animal,  the  author  confiders  the  fimple  intention  of  nature  to  be 
the  removal  of  ufelefs  parts,  as  the  thymus  gland,  membrana  pupi- 
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Jaris,  du&us  arteriofus,  the  alveoli,  &c.  andafligns  as  another  caufe, 
weaknefs,  or  the  want  of  power  in  the  part  to  fupport  itfelf  under 
certain  irritations.  As  inftances  of  the  latter,  the  abforption  of  cal- 
lufes,  cicatrices,  the  gums  in  falivation  ;  alfo  that  arifing  from  pref- 
fure,  or  irritating  applications,  are  mentioned. 

<4  From  the  above  account,"  fays  he,  u  of  the  final  caufe  of  the 
abforption  of  whole  parts  from  difeafe,  it  would  appear  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  abforbed  from  five  caufes.  Firft,  from  parts  being 
prefTed  ;  fecondly,  from  parts  being  confiderably  irritated  by  irritat- 
ing fubftances ;  thirdly,  from  parts  being  weakened  ;  fourthly,  from 
parts  being  rendered  ufelefs  ;  fifthly,  from  parts  becoming  dead. 
The  two  firft,  for  inftance,  parts  being  preffed,  and  parts  being 
irritated,  appear  to  me  to  produce  the  fame  irritation  ;  the  third,  or 
■weaknefs,  an  irritation  of  its  own  kind  ;  and  the  fourth,  or  parts 
being  rendered  ufelefs,  and  the  fifth,  or  parts  becoming  dead,  may 
be  fomewhat  fimilar." 

Mr.  Hunter's  remarks  on  the  difpofition  of  living  parts  toabforb 
and  alfo  to  be  abforbed,  are  highly  curious  and  deferving  of  atten- 
tion. He  divides  the  difpofitions  of  the  parts  of  the  living  body, 
which  abforb,  and  are  abforbed,  into  two  kinds,  refpe&ing  the  parts, 
one  pailive,  and  the  other  active.  "  The  firft,"  he  fays,  t(  is  an 
irritated  ftate  of  the  part  to  be  abforbed,  which  renders  it  unfit  to 
remain  under  fuch  circumftances ;  the  fecond  is  the  abforbents  being 
ftimulated  to  adtion  by  that  particular  ftate  of  parts,  fo  that  both 
confpire  to  bring  about  the  fame  refult. 

"  Many  parts  of  our  folids,"  fays  he,  i6  are  more  fufceptible  of 
being  abforbed,  efpecially  by  ulceration,  than  others,  even  under  the 
fame  or  fimilar  circumftances,  while  the  fame  part  (hall  vary  its 
iufceptibility  according  to  circumftances. 

u  The  cellular  and  adipofe  membranes  are  very  particularly  fuf- 
ceptible of  being  abforbed,  which  is  proved  by  mufcles,  tendons, 
ligaments,  nerves,  and  blood  veilels,  being  found  frequently  deprived 
of  their  connecting  membrane  and  fat,  efpecially  in  abfeeflcs,  fo  that 
ulceration  often  takes  a  round-about  courfe  to  get  to  the  fkin,  fol- 
lowing the  track  of  the  cellular  membiane ;  and  the  {kin  itfelf, 
when  the  prefTure  is  from  within,  is  much  lefs  fufceptible  of  ulcer- 
ation than  the  cellular  and  adipofe  membrane,  which  retards  the 
progrefs  of  abfeeffes,  when  they  are  fo  far  advanced,  and  alfo  be- 
comes the  caufe  of  the  fkin's  hanging  over  fp reading  ulcers,  which 
are  fpreading  from  the  fame  caufe,  more  efpecially  too,  if  the  part 
ulcerating  is  an  original  part.  Ulceration  never  takes  place  on 
invefting  membranes  of  circumfcribeci  cavities,  excepting  fuppura- 
ticn  has  taken  place  5  and,  indeed,  ulceration  in  fuch  parts  would 
be  a  fure  forerunner  of  fuppuration. 

*c  New-formed  parts,  or  fuch  as  cannot  be  faid  to  conftitutepart 
of  the  original  animal,  as  healed  fores,  callufes  of  bortes,  efpecially 
t'hofe  in  conference  of  compound  fracture's,  admit  more-  readily  <t( 
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abforption,  efpecially  the  progreflive,  than  thofc  parts  which  were 
originally  formed  ;  this  arifes,  probably,  from  the  principle  of  weak- 
nefs  ;  and  it  is  from  this  too,  that  ail  adventitious  new  matter,  as  tu- 
mors, are  more  readily  abforbed  than  even  that  which  is  a  fubftitute 
for  the  old.  Thus  we  have  tumors  more  readily  abforbed  than  a 
callus  of  a  bone,  union  of  a  tendon,  Sec.  becaufe  they  have  ftill  lefs 
power  than  thofe   which  are  fubflitutes  for  parts  originally  formed. 

u  Ulceration  in  confequence  of  death  in  an  external  part,  takes 
place  fooneft  on  the  external  edge  between  the  dead  and  the  living. 
This  is  vifible  in  the  floughing  of  parts;  for  we  may  obferve  that 
floughs  from  cauftics,  bruifes,  mortifications,  &c.  always  begin  at 
the  external  edge. 

cc  An  internal  preflure  produced  by  an  extraneous  body,  acts 
equally  on  every  fide  of  the  furrounding  parts,  and  therefore  every 
part  being  preifed  alike,  ought,  from  this  caufe  alone,  to  produce 
abforption  of  the  furrounding  parts  equally  on  all  fides  ;  fuppofing 
the  parts  themfelves  fimilar  in  Structure,  or,  which  is  the  fame, 
equally  fufceptible  of  being  abforbed  ;  but  we  find  that  one  fide 
only  of  the  furrounding  living  parts  is  fufceptible  of  this  irritation, 
therefore  one  fide  only  is  abforbed;  and  this  is  always  the  fide 
which  is  next  to  the  external  furface  of  the  body.  We,  therefore, 
have  always  extraneous  bodies  of  every  kind  determined  to  the  Ikin, 
and  on  that  fide  to  which  the  extraneous  body  is  neareft,  without 
having  any  effect,  or  producing  the  lean:  destruction  of  any  of  the 
other  furrounding  parts.  From  this  caufe  we  find  abfeeffes,  &c. 
whofe  feat  is  in,  or  near  the  centre  of  a  part,  readily  determined  to 
the  furface  on  the  one  fide,  and  not  on  the  other  ;  and  whenever  the 
lead  is  once  taken,  it  immediately  goes  on.  But  as  fome  parts,  from 
their  Structure,  are  more  fufceptible  of  this  irritation  than  others,  we 
find  that  thofe  parts  compofed  of  fuch  ftructureare  often  abforbed, 
although  they  are  not  in  the  fhortefl:  road  to  the  (kin  ;  this  Struc- 
ture is  the  cellular  membrane,  as  will  be  taken  notice  of  here- 
after." 

Mr.  Hunter  obferves  that  the  fame  principle  exifts  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  tumors  ;  "  for  although,"  fays  he,  'c  every  part  furround- 
ing a  tumor  is  equally  prefied,  yet  the  interftitial  abforption  onlv 
takes  place  on  that  fide  next  the  external  furface,  by  which  means 
the  tumor  is,  as  it  were,  led  to  the  (kin  ;  from  hence  we  find  that 
absorption  of  whole  parts  more  readily  takes  place,  to  allow  an 
extraneous  fubStance  to  pafs  out  of  the  body,  than  it  will  to  allow 
one  to  pafs  in. 

a  Thus  we  fee,  that  the  flight  preflure  produced  by  matter  on 
the  infide  of  an  abfeefs  has  a  great  eitect,  and  the  matter  is  brought 
much  faSter  to  the  (kin  (although  very  deep)  than  it  would  by  the 
fame  quantity  of  preiTure  applied  from  without ;  and,  indeed,  (6 
flight  a  preiTure  from  without  would  rather  tend  to  have  an  oppofite 
effect,  namely,  that  of  thickening." 

The  author  obferves  that  bones  are  alfo  fubjeii  to  fimilar  circum- 
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Itances  of  ulceration  ;  for  whenever  an  abfcefs  happens  in  the  centre 
of  a  bone,  or  an  internal  exfoliation  has  tak^n  place,  the  extraneous 
body  ftimulates  the  cavity,  and  produces  a  ftate  of  ulceration.  The 
application  of  this  procefs  is  curious,  but  not  immediately  to  our 
prefent  purpofe.  When  this  adhefive  inflammation  aflumes  the 
offifying  difpofition,  Mr.  Hunter  calls  it  the  ojfific  inflammation.  It 
produces  a  spreading  oflification,  like  the  callus  formed  in  a  ample 
fracture  of  a  bone. 

We  pafs  over  much  valuable  matter  in  the  feclions  on  interflitial 
find  progrefiive  abforption,  to  remark  on  that  fpecies  which  is  at- 
tended with  fuppuration,crthat  which  theauthor  has  called  ulceration. 

*'  I  (hall  now,"  fays  he,  u  give  an  account  of  that  part  of  the 
adlions  of  the  abforbing  fyftem,  which  I  call  ulceration,  and  v/hich 
is  the  fecond  of  our  firft  divifion,  refpedting  the  formation  of  Pus> 
viz.  that  which  is  connected  with  the  formation  of  that  fluid,  being 
cither  a  confequence  of  it,  or  producing  it,  and  is  that  which  in  all 
cafes  conftitutes  an  ulcer.  It  is  this  which  principally  constitutes 
the  progrefiive  abforption. 

"  This  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  fome  circumflances  of  its 
operations.  It  either  takes  place  in  confequence  of  fuppuration 
already  begun,  and  then  the  pus  acls  as  an  extraneous  body,  capable 
of  producing  preflure;  or  abforption  attacks  external  iurfaces  from 
particular  irritations  or  weaknefs,  in  which  cafe  fuppuration,  form- 
ing an  ulcer,  muft  follow,  let  the  caufe  of  that  breach  or  lofs  of 
fubftance  be  what  it  may." 

Mr.  Hunter  fays  he  has  given  it  the  term  ulceration,  becaufe  ulcer 
is  a  word  in  u(c  to  exprefs  ?ijcre,  and  becaufe  it-is  by  this  procefs 
that  many  ulcers  are  formed.  u  The  operations  produced  in  ulcer- 
ation," he  fays,  "  have  not  hitherto  been  in  the  lead  understood, 
therefore  a  very  erroneous  caufe  of  thefe  operations  has  been  always 
fuppofed;  namely,  that  thefe  foiids  which  were  vifibly  gone,  were 
diflolved  into  pus  :  from  hence  arofe  the  idea  of  matter  being  com- 
pofed  of  foiids  and  fluids"  which  Mr.  Hunter  has  endeavoured,  jn 
the  courfe  of  the  work,  to  ciifprove. 

<c  The  procefs  of  ulceration  which  brings  matter  to  the  extendi 
furface  is  not  wholly  the  abforption  of  the  inner  furfa.ee  of  the 
abfcefs,  for  there  is  an  interior  or  interftitial  abforption  of  the  parts 
lying  between  the  inner  furface  of  the  abfcefs  and  the  fkin,  fimilar 
to  the  approach  of  incyfted  tumors,  as  has  been  defcribed.  And 
befides  this  afiiftance,  i  have  already  obferved,  there  is  a  relaxing 
and  elongating  procefs  earned  on  between  the  abfcefs  and  the  (kin  ; 
and  at  thofe  parts  only  where  the  matter  appears  to  point. 

"  This  procefs  of  ulceration,  or  abforption,  with  fuppuration,  is 
almoft  conftantly  attended  by  inflammation  ;  but  it  cannot  be  called 
an  original  inflammation,,  but  a  confequent,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
term  ulcerative  inflammation.  It  is  always  preceded  by  the  adhe^ 
five  inflammation,  and  perhaps  it  is  limply  this  inflammation  which 
attends  it  \  we  gad  the  adhefions  produced  anfwering  very  wife/ 
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mirpofes ;  for,  although  the  adhefive  inflammation  has  preceded  the 
fuppurative,  and  of  courfe  all  the  parts  unrounding  the  abfeefs  are 
united,  yet,  if  this  union  of  the  parts  has  not  extended  to  the  fkin, 
where  the  abfeefs  or  matter  is  to  be  difcharged,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
wherever  the  ulceration  has  proceeded  beyond  the  adhefions,  there 
the  matter  will  come  into  unadhering  parts  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  will  be,  that  the  fluid,  or  matter,  will  diffufe  itfelf  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  part,  and  from  thence  over  the  whole 
body,  as  in  the  eryfipelatous  fuppuration  ;  but  to  prevent  this  effe&, 
the  adhefive  inflammation  takes  the  lead  of  ulceration.  There  are 
many  other  caufes  of  ulceration,  which  take  place  on  furfaces, 
where  we  do  not  fee  the  fame  neceffity  for  it ;  when  the  matter 
formed  can  be,  and  is  difcharged  without  it  ;  fuch  parts  are  many 
old  fores  ;  the  infide  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ;  and  indeed  ail 
the  furfaces  above  mentioned,  which  do  not  admit  readily  of  the 
adhefive  inflammation,  under  fome  circumftances  admit  of  the 
ulcerative.  This  effect  would  appear  to  arjfe  from  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation,  the  parts  being  fo  weakened,  either  by  it,  or  fome 
former  difeafe,  that  they  can  hardly  fupport  themielves ;  for  we  find 
in  falivations,  where  the  whole  force  of  the  mercury  has  been  deter- 
mined to  the  mouth,  they  have  become  weakened  by  long  and  vio- 
lent action  ;  the  gums  and  infide  of  the  mouth  will  ulcerate  ;  alfo, 
from  the  fame  weakening  difpofition,  the  gums  will  ulcerate  in  bad 
fcurvies ;  therefore  weaknefs  joined  with  inflammation,  or  violence 
of  action,  appears  to  be  the  immediate  caufe  in  fuch  cafes. 

"  The  effect  then  of  irritation,  as  above  defcribed,  is  to  produce 
fir  ft  the  adhefive  inflammation  in  fuch  parts  as  wul  readily  admit  of 
it,  and  if  that  has  not  the  intended  effect,  the  fuppurative  takes  place, 
and  then  the  ulceration  comes  on  to  lead  the  matter  already  formed 
to  the  fkin,  if  it  is  confined. 

"  The  natural  confequence  of  fuppuration  in  fuch  parts,  is  the 
growth  of  new  flefh,  called  granulations^  which  are  to  repair  the 
lofs  the  parts  fuftained  by  the  injury  done  ;  but  in  all  outlets,  where 
the  adhefive  would  be  hurtful,  the  irritation  firffc  only  produces  the 
fuppurative  inflammation ;  but  if  carried  further*  the  adhefive  will 
take  place,  as  has  been  defcribed  ;  and,  as  in  fuch  parts  the  matter 
formed  has  an  outlet,  ulceration  is  alfo  avoided  ;  arid,  as  in  fuch 
cafes  no  parts  are  deftroyed,  granulations  are  alfo  excluded. " 

Mr.  Hunter  notices  a  curious  circumftance  attending  ulceration, 
namely,  the  readinefs  with  which  it  feems  to  abforb  every  other 
fubftance  applied  to  it,  as  well  as  the  body  itfelf.  He  inftances  this 
in  the  fmail-pox  after  inoculation  5  and  a.fo  in  the  venereal 
chancre. 

c*  From  what  has  been  obferved,"  continues  he,  **  it  muft  ap- 

"  pear  that  any  irritation  which   is  fo  great  as  to  deftroy  fuddenly  the 

natural  operations  of  anyone  part,  and  the  effect  ofwhicn  is  fo  long 

Continued  as  to  oblige  the  parts  to  act  for  their  own  relief,  produces 
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in  fome  parts,  firft  the  adhefive  inflammation;  and  if  the  caufe  be 
increafed,  or  continue  ftill  longer,  the  fuppurative  fbate  takes  place, 
and  all  the  other  confequences,  as  ulceration ;  or,  if  in  the  other 
parts,  as  fecreting  fur  faces,  then  the  fuppurative  takes  place  immedi- 
ately j  and  if  too  violent,  the  adhefive  will  fucceed ;  or  if  parts  are 
very  much  weakened,  the  ulcerative  will  immediately  fucceed  the 
adhefive,  and  then  fuppuration  will  be  the  confequence. 

"  This  fpecies  of  ulceration  in  general  gives  confiderable  pain, 
which  pain  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  forenefs  ; 
this  is  the  fenfation  arifing  from  cutting  with  an  inftrument,  which 
operation  is  very  fimilar  to  ulceration  ;  but  this  pain  does  not  attend 
all  ulcerations,  for  there  are  fome  of  a  fpecific  kind,  which  give 
little  or  no  pain,  fuch  as  the  fcrofula ;  but  even  in  this  difeafe,  when 
the  ulceration  proceeds  pretty  faff,  it  gives  often  confiderable  pain ; 
therefore  the  pain  may  be  in  fome  degree  proportioned  to  the  quick- 
ilefs  of  its  operation. 

cc  The  greater!:  pain  which  in  general  attends  this  operation 
arifes  from  thofe  ulcerations  which  are  formed  for  the  purpofe  of 
bringing  the  matter  of  an  abfeefs  to  the  fkin  ;  as  alfo  where  ulcera- 
tion begins  upon  a  furface,  or  is  increafing  a  fore.  Whether  the 
increafe  of  pain  arifes  from  the  ulcerative  inflammation  fingly,  or 
from  the  adhefive  and  ulcerative  going  on  together  in  the  fame  point, 
is  not  eafily  determined  ;  but  in  fome  cafes  thefe  three  are  pretty 
rapid  in  their  progrefs,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  pain 
Arifes  from  all  thefe  caufes. 

"  In  thofe  cafes  where  ulceration  is  employed  in  feparating  a 
dead  part,  fuch  as  Ploughing,  exfoliation,  &c.  it  is  feldom  attended 
with  pain  ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  affign  a  caufe  for  this." 

Mr.  Hunter  obferves  that  it  is  eafy  to  diflinguim  between  a  fore 
that  is  ulcerating,  and  one  which  is  granulating,  or  ftationary. 

**  The  ulcerating  fore  is  made  up  of  little  cavities  or  hollows, 
and  the  edge  of  the  (kin 'is  {colloped  or  notched  ;  is  thin,  turned  a 
little  out,  and  overhangs,  more  or  lefs,  the  fore.  The  fore  is  always 
foul,  being  probably  compofed  of  parts  not  completely  abforbed  ;  and 
difcharges  a  thin  matter. 

"  But  when  the  ulceration  flops,  the  edge  of  the  fkin  becomes 
regular,  fmooth,  a  little  rounded  or  turned  in,  and  of  a  purple  colour, 
covered  with  afemi-tranfparent  white." 

The  author  fpeaks  of  what  he  calls  "  the  relaxing  procefs,"  in 
the  following  way : 

"  Befides  thefe  two  modes  of  removing  whole  parts,"  fays  he, 
IC  acting  fingly  or  together,  there  is  an  operation  totally  diftinct 
from  either,  and  this  is  a  relaxing  and  elongating  procefs,  carried  on 
between  thef abfeefs  and  the  {kin,  and  at  thofe  parts  only  where  the 
matter  appears  to  point.  It  is  poffible  that  this  relaxing,  elongating, 
or  weakening  procefs  may  arife  in  fome  degree  from  the  abforption 
of  the  interior  parts  s  but  there  is  certainly  fomething  more>  for 
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the  fldn  that  covers  an  abfcefs  is  always  loofer  than  a  part  that  gives 
the  way  from  mere  mechanical  diftenfion,  excepting  the  increafe  of 
the  abfcefs  is  very  rapid. 

"  That  parts  relax,  or  elongate,  without  mechanical  force,  but 
from  particular  ftimuli,  is  evident  in  the  female  parts  of  generation, 
juft  before  the  birth  of  the  foetus  ;  they  become  relaxed  prior  to  any 
preflure.  The  old  women  in  the  country  can  tell  when  a  hen  is 
going  to  lay,  from  the  parts  becoming  loofe  about  the  anus." 

Mr.  Hunter's  illujiratlons  of  ulceration  are  particularly  curious; 
we  fhall  therefore  gratify  the  reader  by  inferting  them  fully  in  his 
own  words. 

"  Now  that  I  have  been  endeavouring,"  fays  he,  "  to  give  ideas 
of  the  effects  of  inflammation,  viz.  adheiion,  fuppuration,  and  ulcer- 
ation, let  me  next  mention  fome  cafes  which  frequently  occur,  as 
illufl: rations,  which  will  give  a  perfect  idea  of  thefe  three  inflamma- 
tions :  and,  for  the  clearer  underftanding  them,  I  (hall  illuftrate 
them  upon  the  inflammation,  fuppuration,  and  ulceration,  of  the  large 
circumfcribed  cavities.  For  initance,  an  inflammation  attacks  the 
external  coat  of  an  interline ;  the  firfr.  ftage  of  this  inflammation 
produces  adhefions  between  it  and  the  peritoneum  lining  the  abdo- 
minal mufcles  :  if  the  inflammation  does  not  flop  at  this  ftage,  an 
abfcefs  is  formed  in  the  middle  of  thefe  adhefions,  and  the  matter  acts 
as  an  extraneous  body  ;  the  abfcefs  increafing  in  fize  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  matter,  a  mechanical  preflure  is  kept  up,  which  irri- 
tates, and  the  fide  next  the  Ikin  is  only  fufceptible  of  the  irritation; 
this  irritation  not  deftroying  the  difpolition  to  form  matter,  fuppu- 
ration is  ftili  continued,  and  the  ulcerative  inflammation  takes 
place. 

"  If  fuppuration  began  in  more  parts  of  the  adhefion  than  one, 
they  are  commonly  united  into  one  abfcefs ;  an  abforption  of  the 
parts  between  the  abfcefs  and  the  fkin  takes  place,  and  the  matter  is 
led  on  to  the  external  furface  of  the  body,  where  it  is  at  laft  dif- 
charged. 

"  If  the  difpofition  for  ulceration  was  equal  on  every  fide  of  the 
abfcefs,  it  mull:  open  into  the  inteftine,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
although  it  fometimes  does  ;  for  the  fame  precautions  are  not  taken 
here  as  in  many  other  fituations  ;  for  in  fome  others,  as  in  the  nofe, 
in  the  cafe  of  an  abfcefs  of  the  lachrimal  fac,  the  paflage  is  thickened 
towards  the  nofe.  In  the  cafe  above  defcribed,  however,  the  abdo- 
minal mufcles,  fat,  and  fkin,  arc  removed,  rather  than  the  coats  of 
the  inteftine,  Facts  of  this  kind  have  come  under  my  own  ob- 
fervation. 

n  In  this  cafe,  if  adhefions  had  not  preceded  ulceration,  the  mat- 
ter muft  have  been  diffufed  over  the  whole  cavity  or  the  belly;  if 
the  adhetive  inflammation  had  not  likewife  gone  before  the  ulcera- 
tion in  the  abdominal  mufcles,  &c.  the  matter  would  have  found  a 
free  paflage  from   the  abfcefs  into  the   cellular  membrane  of  the 
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abdomen,  as  foon  as  the  ulceration  had  got  through  the  firfl  adhe- 
sions, as  is  often  the  cafe  in  eryfepelatous  fuppurations. 

"  Abfceftes  between  the  lungs  and  the  pleura,  in  the  liver, 
gall-bladder,  &c.  rife  to  the  furface  from  the  fame  caufe  ;  alfo  in 
lumbar  abfcefTes,  where  one  would  at  firft  imagine  the  readier!  place 
of  opening  would  be  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  gut ;  the  parts 
neareft  to  the  fkin  are  removed,  and  the  matter  pafTes  out  that  way; 
however,  in  abfcefTes  To  very  deep,  it  does  not  always  happen  that 
one  fide  only  is  fufceptible  of  the  irritation,  and  we  fhall  find  that 
the  matter  is  taking  different  courfes. 

'c  AbfcefTes  in  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs  fometimes  difFer  from 
the  above-defcribed  ;  for  they  fometimes  open  into  the  air-cells  :  it 
is,  becaufe  the  adhefive  inflammation  finds  it  difficult  to  unite  the 
air-cells,  and  branches  of  the  trachea  (as  was  defcribed  in  treating 
of  that  inflammation),  and  alfo  in  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  fay  where  it  can  take  a  lead  externally,  from  which, 
probably,  the  air-cells  become  fimilar  to  an  external  furface,  and 
then  ulceration  takes  place  on  that.  £de  of  the  abfcefs  which  is 
neareft  to  the  ceils ;  therefore  we  find  that  the  matter  gets  very 
readily  into  the  air  cells,  and  from  thence  into  the  trachea. 

K  That  the  air-cells  do  not  take  on  the  adhefive  ftate  is  evident 
in  molt  abfcefTes  in  this  part ;  for  we  find,  in  mod  of  thofe  cafes,  that 
the  air-cells  are  expofed,  as  aifo  the  branches  of  the  trachea,  and 
the  parts  of  the  lungs  which  compofe  this  abfcefs  have  not  the  firm- 
nefs  and  folidity  which  the  adhefive  inflammation  generally  produces 
in  thofe  parts  where  it  takes  place. 

u  Thus  too  we  find  it  going  on  in  large  abfcefTes,  even  after  they 
have  been  opened,  but  are  fo  fituated  or  circumffanced  as  to  have 
fome  part  of  the  abfcefs,  on  that  fide  immediately  under  -the  fkin, 
preiTed  by  fome  other  part  of  the  body  which  lies  underneath.  For 
initance,  when  a  large  abfcefs  forms  on  the  outer,  and  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,,  oppofite  the  great  trochanter,  which  is  a  very  common 
complaint,  and  an  opening  is  made  into  it,  or  it  burfts  below,  or 
on  the  fide  of  that  bone,  but  not  diredtly  oppofite  to  the  trochanter 
itfelf  y  in  fuch  cafes  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  preifure  of  the 
trochanter  on  the  infide  of  the  abfcefs,  viz.  the  cellular  and  adipofe 
membrane  and  the  fein  covering  the  trochanter,  that  this  prefTure 
produces  ulceration  of  thefe  parts  ;  which  procefs  is  continued  on 
through  the  fkin,  and  makes  a  fecond  opening  directly  upon  the 
trochanter. 

"  It  is  curious  to  remark,  how  thefe  procefTes  of  nature  fulnl 
their  appointed  purpofes,  and  go  on  no  further ;  for  any  young  flefh, 
or  granulations,  which  may  have  formed  upon  the  trochanter,, 
which  very  often  happens  before  this  ulceration  is  completed,  yet 
thefe.  do  not  ulcerate,  although  the  preifure  was  as  great,  or  greater, 
upon  them  than  it  was  upon  the  parts  which  gave  way. 

M  This  is  upon  the  principle,  that  preifure  from  without  has  not 
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the  fame  effccT:  as  within.  The  fiftula  lachrymalis  is  another  ftrong 
proof  cf  ulceration  only  taking  place  towards  the  external  furface, 
and  feguring  die  deeper-feated  parts  ;  as  alfo  the  ulceration  in  cort- 
fcquence  of  matter  in  the  frontal  finufes. 

"  An  efFecl:  of  the  fame  kind  we  have  obferved  in  milk-breafts* 
In  thefe  cafes  the  fuppuration  commonly  begins  in  many  diftin£fc 
portions'of  the  inflamed  parts,  fo  that  it  is  not  one  large  circum- 
fcribed  abfcefs,  but  many  fepantfe  finufes  are  formed,  all  of  which 
generally  communicate :  now  it  ufually  happens,  that  only  one  of 
thefe  points  externally  ;  which  being  either  opened  or  allowed  to 
break,  the  whole  of  the  matter  is  to  be  difcharged  this  way  ;  but  it 
frequently  happens,  that  the  matter  does  not  iind  a  ready  outlet  by 
this  opening;,  and  then  one  or  more  of  thefe  different  finufes  make 
dillinc-l  openings*  for  thernfelves  ;  which  fhows  how  very  eafily  the 
flight  preflure  of  fuch  a  trifling  confinement  of  matter  can  produce 
the  ulcerative  inflammation.  Ulceration  is  therefore  no  more  than, 
an  operation  of  nature  to  remove  parts  out  of  the  way  of  all  fuch 
preffure  as  the  parts  cannot  fupport ;  and,  accordingly,  it  begins 
where  the  greater  preflure  is  felt,  joined  with  the  nature  of  the 
parts  and  its  vicinity  to  the  fiun. 

"  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  the  ulcerative  procefs  has  no 
power  over  the  cuticle,  fo  that  when  the  matter  has  got  to  that  part 
it  ftops,  and  cannot  make  its  way  through,  till  the  cuticle  burfts 
by  diftenfion  ;  but  in  general  the  cuticle  is  fo  thin  as  to  give  but 
very  little  trouble:  however,  in  many  places,  it  is  fo  thick  as  to 
be  the  caufe  of  very  troublefome  confequences." 

Mr.  Hunter  here  obferves  on  the  thinnefs  of  the  cuticle,  that 
this  is  the  reafon  why  many  abfcefTes  in  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
foles  of  the  feet,  fore  part  of  the  fingers,  and  about  the  nails  com- 
monly called  whitloes,  &c.  more  efpecially  in  working;  people,  give 
fo  much  pain  in  the  time  of  inflammation,  and  are  fo  long  in  break- 
ing;, even  after  the  matter  has  got  through  the  cutis  to  the  cuticle; 
the  tbiekneis  of  the  cuticle,  as  alfo  the  rigidity  of  the  nail,  acHng 
in  thofe  cafes  like  a  tight  bandage,  which  does  not  allow  them  to 
fwell  or  give  way  to  tne  extravafation  ;  for  in  the  cuticle  there  is 
not  the  relaxing  power,  which  adds  confiderably  to  the  pain  ariling; 
from  the  inflammation  ;  but  when  the  abfcefs  has  reached  to  this 
thick  cuticle  it  has  no  power  of  irritation,  and  therefore  a&s  only 
by  diftenfion;  and  this  is  in  moft  cafes  fo  considerable,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  feparation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis,  for  a  confiderable 
way  round  the  abfcefs;  for  he  has  obferved,  when  treating  on  in- 
flammation, that  it  commonly  produced  a  feparation  of  the  cuticle; 
all  of  which  circumftances  taken  together,  make  thefe  complaints 
much  more  painful  than  a  fimilar  lized  abfcefs  in  any  other  fo  ft 
part.  The  application  of  poultices,  in  thefe  cafes,  Air.  Hunter 
fays,  is  of  more  benefit  than  any  other,  becaufe  here  they  can  act 
mechanically,  viz.  the  moifture  being  imbibed  by  the  cuticle,  as  in  a 
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fponge,  and  thereby  foftening  the  cuticle,  by  which  means  it  be- 
comes larger  in  its  dimenfions,  and  lefs  durable  in  its  texture. 
The  abfeefs  mould  be  opened  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  avoid  the  pain 
arifing  from  diftenfion,  and  the  feparation  of  the  cuticle ;  when  it 
is  conceived  it  means  to  point  at  any  one  part.  Paring  off  the  thick 
cuticle  near  the  cutis,  is  allowing  the  matter  to  make  its  efcape 
more  readily,  when  if  has  got  through  the  cutis.  There  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  almoft  always  attends  the  opening  fuch  an  abfeefs, 
viz.  the  foft  parts  underneath  pufh  out  through  the  opening  in 
tke  cuticle,  like  a  fungus,  which,  when  irritated  from  any  accident, 
give  a  greater  idea  of  forenefs,  perhaps,  than  any  other  morbid  part 
of  the  machine  ever  does  :  this  is  owing  to  the  furrounding  belts  of 
cuticle  not  having  given  way  to  the  increafe  of  the  parts  under- 
neath, by  which  means  they  are  fqueezed  out  of  this  fmall  opening, 
like  paint  out  of  a  bladder.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  eat  this 
down  by  efcharotics,  as  if  it  was  a  difeafed  fungus ;  but  this  addi- 
tional pain  is  very  unneceffary,  as  the  deftroying  a  part  which  has 
only  efcaped  from  preiTure,  cannot  in  the  lealt  affedt  that  which  is 
within ;  and  by  fimply  poulticing  till  the  inflammation,  and  of 
courfe  the  tumefaction,  fubfides,  thefe  protruded  parts  are  gradually 
drawn  into  their  original  fituations.     Mr.  Hunter  then  continues  : 

"  Thus  far  I  have  confidered  ulceration  as  arifing  from  vifiblc 
irritations,  joined  with  a  fufceptibility  of  the  parts  for  fuch  particu- 
lar irritation  ;  but,  beudes  thofe  above  defcribed,  we  often  have 
inftances  of  ulceration  taking  place  from  a  difpofition  in  a  part, 
and  where,  perhaps,  no  reafon  can  be  afligned,  but  weaknefs  in  the 
part.  I  obferved  before,  that  fome  parts  of  the  body  were  more 
fufceptible  of  ulceration  than  others.  I  then  fpoke  of  original  parts  ; 
but  I  now  remark  that,  newly-formed  parts  are  much  more  fufcep- 
tible of  ulceration  than  the  original ;  fuch  as  cicatrices,  granula- 
tions, calmfes,  &c.  for  .we  find  this  difpofition  often  taking  place 
in  old  cicatrices  from  very  flight  caufes,  fuch  as  irregularity  in  the 
way  of  life,  or  violent  exercife  (which  is  feen  every  day  in  our  hof- 
pitals),  where  .the  parts  feem  incapable  of  jupporting  themfelves. 
Remarkable  inftances  of  this  are  recorded  in  Anfon's  Voyages, 
where  the  habit  was  fo  much  debilitated,  as  to  allow  all  the  old 
fores  to  ulcerate,  or  break  out  anew  ;  the  callufes  were  abforbed 
and  taken  into  the  circulation  :  and  we  alfo  find,  that  all  thefe  parts 
perform  the  operation  of  floughing  when  dead,  much  fooner  tharr 
original  parts. 

"  Now  it  is  evident,  in  thefe  cafes  mentioned  in  Anfon's 
Voyages,  that  the  whole  frame  of  body  was  weakened  by  the  hard- 
ships fuffered  in  this  expedition  ;  and  that  the  young,  or  new- 
formed  fubftances  would  fuffer  in  a  greater  degree,  arifing  from 
their  being  lefs  firm  and  fixed  than  that  which  had  been  an  original 
formation,  and  fubfifted  from  the  firft  ;  and,  as  no  repaired  parts 
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are  endowed  with  the  powers  of  action  or  refinance,  equal  to  art 
original  part,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  new  flefh,  fharing  in  the 
general  debility,  became  incapable  of  fupporting  its  texture  :  per- 
haps a  very  fenfe  of  this  debility  proved  an  irritation,  or  the  caufe 
of  that  irritation  which  produced  the  abforption  of  parts  ;  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  a  general  fact,  that  parts  which  are  not  originally 
formed,  commonly  give  way  fooner  in  depravations  of  the  habit : 
in  like  circumftances,  alfo,  old  fores  that  are  healing,  will  break 
out,  fpread,  and  undo,  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  much  of  the  parts 
as  had  been  healing  in  fo  many  weeks." 

From  thefe  obfer nations  it  is  evident,  that  new- formed  parts 
cannot  refift  the  power  of  many  difeafes,  nor  fupport  themfelyes 
under  fo  many  fhocks,  as  parts  that  are  originally  formed. 

Mr.  Hunter  farther  obferves,  that  "  Although  a  part  is  lofmg 
ground  or  ulcerating,  yet  it  continues  fuppurating  :  for  while  a 
matter- forming  furface  is  ulcerating  (whether  an  original-formed 
part  of  the  body,  fuch  as  in  moft  abfeeffes,  or  a  new- formed  fub- 
ftance,  fuch  as  granulations)  we  find  that  it  ftill  fecretes  pus."  He 
concludes  this  part  of  his  fubject  by  faying,  that  cc  In  fuch  cafes 
the  adhefive  inflammation  proceeds  very  rapidly,  and  would  feem 
to  prepare  the  parts,  as  k  goes  for  immediate  fuppuration  the  mo- 
ment they  are  expofed." 

In  the  divifion  of  ulcers  we  fhall  ufe  that  very  general  one  of 
local  and  conjlitutional ;  the  former  exifting  merely  in  confequence 
of  fome  external  exciting  caufe  being  continued,  and  counteracting 
the  efforts  of  nature  to  remedy  the  evil ;  the  latter  arifing  from,  or 
at  leaft,  being  prolonged  by,  fome  confritutional  affection.  A 
common  wound,  degenerated  from  its  original  fimple  healthy  ftatc, 
into  an  habitual,  complicated,  morbid  one,  furnifhes  an  example  of 
the  former  kind ;  and  that  fpecies  of  ulcer,  called  fcrofulous,  which 
arifes  fpontaneoufly,  and  is  curable  only  by  remedies  that  act  on 
the  fyftem,  may  be  cited  as  an  inftance  of  the  latter. 

The  local  ulcer,  exifting  on  any  other  part  of  the  body  except 
the  legs,  is  far  from  being  unmanageable,  or  difficult  of  cure.  It, 
in  fact,  requires  nothing  but  a  daily  renewal  of  fome  kind  of  fimple 
-d  re  fling,  lefs  with  the  pofitive  intention  of  promoting  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  part,  than  with  the  negative  one  of  preventing  any  im- 
pediment to  the  falutary  operations  of  nature.  But  the  ulcer  of  the 
lower  extremity,  is  the  formidable  difeafe  with  which  we  have  to 
contend.  It  is  this  which  is,  perhaps,  the  moil  frequent  of  any 
chirurgical  complaint,  which  too  often  baffles  the  exercife  of  our 
art,  and  which,  when  cured,  very  commonly  returns  ;  infomuch, 
that  the  ulcer  of  the  leg  may,  without  any  great  violation  of  pro- 
priety, be  confidered  as  a  difeafe  jiti  generis* 

It  has  employed  the  conjectures   of  many  ingenious  men,   to 
a^ign  caufes  for  the  frequency,  as  well  as  the  ohftinacy,  of  this 
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complaint.-s-Many  may,  undoubtedly,  concur,  fome  too  which  are 
unknown  ;  for  of  caufes  we  know  little. 

Mr,  Underwood  attempts  to  folve  the  difficulty,  by  calling  our 
attention,  firft,  to  the  natural  languid  ftate  of  the  circulation  in 
parts  fituated  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  heart ;  by  which,  the  vital 
energy  in  them  being  diminifhed,  the  healing  powers  that  depend 
upon  it,  mull  alfo  of  confequence  be  weakened.  Secondly,  he 
confiders  as  a  material  impediment  to  the  fuccefs  of  our  treatment, 
the  natural  ftruclure  of  the  parts,  which  confift  much  of  tendinous 
and  ligamentous  fubftances,  poffefling  a  fmall  (hare  of  irritability, 
and  not  eafily  excited  to  that  degree  of  healthy  action  which  the 
cafe  requires. 

But  it  has  been  afierted  by  fome,  and  implicitly  believed  by  many, 
that,  admitting  it  were  more  practicable  than  it  really  is,  to  heal 
an  old  uicer  of  the  leg,  the  praclice  is  not  a  fafe  one,-—  Let  us  flop 
here  to  confider  this  opinion. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  perfons  who  have 
for  many  years  laboured  under  this  difeate,  and  efpecially  at  an  .ad- 
vanced period  of  life,  have  fuffered  confiderable  inconvenience 
from  the  healing  of  an  ulcer.  We  are  forbidden  by  Mr.  Hunter 
to  fuppofe,  that  the  ulcer,  in  the  time  of  its  exiftence,  drained  the 
conftitution  of  fomething  that  had  a  morbid  tendency,  and  required 
an  outlet :  yet,  'that  mult  either  have  been  the  cafe,  or  we  muft 
admit,  that  the  folids  underwent  a  peculiar  and  falutary  aclion 
whiift  the  ulcer  exifted,  which  the  conftitution  would  not  confent 
to  be  deprived  of.  However  this  be,  certain  it  is,  that  when  a 
large  and  long  exifting  ulcer  has  been  brought  nearly  to  the  point 
of  healing,  or  become  actually  healed,  it  is  not  very  uncommon 
for  the  patient  to  be  attacked  with  febrile  fymptoms,  or  with  fome 
affection  of  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  during  the  exiftence  of  which, 
the  ulcer  has  fhewn  a  difpofition  to  enlarge.  Some  old  perfons 
have  even,  it  is  faid,  become  paralytic  under  the  like  circum- 
flances. 

Experience,  however,  has  (hewn,  that  whether  thefe  mifchievous 
effects  arife  or  not  after  the  healing  of  an  old  ulcer,  they  arife,  at 
lead,  in  very  few  inftances  -,  fo  few,  indeed,  as  by  no  means  to  im- 
pugn what  is  now  a  pretty  general  practice,  to  heal  the  ulcer  when- 
ever it  is  poJJibte,  without  attending  to  what  may  be  the  confequence. 

But,  indeed,  whenever  thefe  inconveniences  do  occur,  they  are, 
in  moft  inftances,  capable  of  being  done  away  by  venefeclion,  by 
the  adminiftration  of  emetics,  (aline  or  draftic  purgatives,  or  the 
bark  ;  or,  in  fome  cafes,  by  a  Wider  applied  to  a  diftaftt  part. 

On  the  firft  occurrence  of  unfavourable  fymptoms,  or  before 
they  have  taken  place,  the  common,  and  certainly  a  good  preven- 
tive remedy,  is  the  opening  an  hTue,  on  the  infide,  and  imme- 
diately below,  the  knee  of  thedifeafed  extremity.     This,  in  a  great 
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Xficafure,  fupplies  a  fubftitute  for  that  fort  of  aclion,  or  that  fort  of 
drain,  to  which  the  patient's  constitution  has  been  familiar,  and 
the  ulcer,  In  many  inftances,  will  remain  permanently  healed. 

Whilft  we  are  on  this  fubje6t,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  men- 
tion an  inftance,  adduced  by  a  late  eminent  practitioner,  of  an  ulcer 
in  the  leg,  caufed  by  the  imprudent  fuppreflion  of  an  habituaTper- 
fpiration  in  the  foles  of  the  feet.  The  ulcer,  after  having  fubfifted 
ten  years,  wras  healed  by  the  perfpiration  of  the  feet  being  brought 
on  again  ;  and  a  relapfe  was  alfo  prevented,  by  the  ufe  of  a  flocking 
made  of  the  common  fillc  oil-fkin. 

That  a  languid  degree  of  circulation  is  among  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  ulcer  of  the  leg  is  farther  confirmed  by  tne  well-known 
fa£t — that  women,  who  are  more  debilitated  than  men,  are  more 
liable  than  the  latter  to  this  troublefome  difeafe.  Another  proof 
is,  the  frequency  of  the  difeafe  in  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  who, 
from  the  fcantinefs  of  their  food,  are  not  fufEciently  nourifhed. 
On  their  coming  into  an  hofpital,  where  they  enjoy  a  better  and 
more  nourifhing  diet,  it  is  remarkable  how  foon  an  advantageous 
change  takes  place  in  the  ulcer,  which  heals,  and  would,  perhaps, 
remain  cured,  but  that,  on  returning  once  more  to  their  ufual 
way  of  living,  they  become  fubjedt  to  a  renewal  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

In  treating  on  ulcerated  legs,  mod  writers  require  an  attention 
to  the  following  circumftances  : — ift,  Abfolute  reft,  and  an  hori- 
zontal pofition  of  the  limb ;  2dly,  The  proper  choice  of  internal 
remedies  ;  3dly,  The  application  of  a  bandage  ,  4thly,  The  proper 
choice  of  topics  to  the  ulcer.  Of  thefe  we  (hall  now  proceed  to 
fpeak  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  (land. 


Sect.  II.   Of  the  Neceffity  of  Rejl  in  the  Cure  of  Ulan  of  the  Leg. 

When  an  ulcer  is  formed  on  the  leg,  and  the  part  is  in  an  irrita- 
ble and  inflamed  ftate,  it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  motion 
mufl-  tend  greatly  to  augment  the  mifchief ;  and  that  it  actually 
does  fo,  we  have  repeated  and  melancholy  proofs,  amongft  the  la- 
bouring poor,  who  cannot  poiTibly  find  thofe  opportunities  of  re- 
maining at  reft  that  their  unfortunate  cafes  require.  This  it  is, 
joined  to  the  caufes  of  debility  alreidy  enumerated,  and  we  may 
add,  the  too  prevalent  ufe  of  fpiriuious  liquors,  that  occafions  the 
moft  inconfiderable  lofs  of  (kin,  perhaps,  to  degeneiate  into  aa 
ulcer  of  the  moft  formidable  kind. 

If  fuch  then  be  the  effects  of  exercife  on  an  ulcer,  it  would 
feem,  a  priori^  that  reft  muft  be  indifpenfably  neceiTary  in  attempt- 
ing its  cure.  But  fome  writer?,  neverthelefs,  have  advanced  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  one  in  particular  not  only  denies  the  neceiTity 
©f  abfolute  reft,  and  an  horizontal  pofition  of  the  leg,  but  eveii 
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attributes  the  frequent  return  of  ulcers  to  the  practice  of  curing 
them  under  thofecircurnftances.  The  great  fubftitute  for  reft,  and 
an  horizontal  pofture,  is  a  bandage  of  thin  flannel,  fo  applied  as  to 
produce  an  uniform  degree  of  preflure  from  the  ancle  upwards  to 
the  knee.  This,  by  embracing  the  debilitated  parts,  contributes 
to  benefit  the  ulcer  not  lefs  than  the  relative  confinement  of  the 
mufdes  of  the  limb,  which  the  patient  ufes  more  like  an  artificial 
leg  than  a  real  one,  fince  the  whole  moves  forward  together  in 
walking,  whilft  the  mufcles,  with  regard  to  each  other  are  nearly 
quiefcent.  The  injurious  tendency  of  an  upright  pofture,  being 
alfo  obviated  by  the  ufe  of  a  bandage,  mav  be  accounted  for  upon 
a  principle  by  no  means  irreconcilable  to  that  from  which  the 
practice  openly  profeffes  to  deviate.  For  what  is  the  effect  of  an 
horizontal  pofuion  of  the  limb,  but  that  of  taking  off  the  perpendi- 
cular preffure  of  the  blood  upon  the  weakened  veiTels  ?  What  is 
the  effect  of  an  elaftic  roller  covering  the  whole  leg,  but  that  of 
fuftaining  the  veffels,  and  enabling  them,  without  injury,  to  fupport 
that  prelture  ?  In  the  former  cafe,  we  hinder  the  preffure,  in  the 
other,  we  apply  a  refilling  body,  which  enables  the  parts  to  bear  it. 
To  the  advantages  of  the  laiter  fyftem  may  be  added,  the  general 
benefit  which  the  conftitution  muft  derive  from  exercife,  the  want 
of  which,  in  the  other  cafe,  difpofes  the  patient  to  general,  and 
therefore  to  a  certain  degree  of  local  debility,  prejudicial  to  the  end 
we  have  in  view.  The  circulation  is  alfo  faid  to  be  invigorated  in 
the  limb,  and  the  procefs  of  reiteration  forwarded,  by  the  ufe  of  a 
bandage ;  but  this  fubjeet  we  fhall  difcufs  in  another  place. 


5ECT.  III.   Of  the  Treatment  cf  Ulcers  by  internal  Remedies. 

•  In  the  treatment  of  ulcers  that  are  merely  heal,  it  is  not  to  lie 
fuppofed,  that  the  ufe  of  internal  remedies  can  be  very  ftrongly 
indicated.  Yet,  in  cafes  where  not  only  local,  but  general  debiliry, 
prevail,  a  very  falutary  degree  of  vigour  may  be  imparted  to  the 
conftitution,  by  the  exhibition  of  bark  and  other  tonic  remedies. 
To  the  Peruvian  bark,  indeed,  fome  have  attributed  good  effects, 
independent  of  its  bracing  quality  ;  and  have  expected  from  its  ufe, 
a  fort  of  fpecific  operation  in  amending  the  difeharge  of  an  ulcer, 
and  leffening  its  irritability.  But  the  heft  attefted  cafes  do  not 
feem  to  prove,  that  any  thing  beyond  the  virtues  of  a  tonic,  can 
juftly  be  attributed  to  the  bark. 

It  is  now  a  confiderabie  time  ftnee  practitioners  have  proved,  by 
very  full  and  repeated  trials,  the  total  ineiiicacy  of  fome  other  in- 
ternal remedies,  which  it  was  the  fafhion  of  the  day  to  extol. 
Among  thefe  particularly  was  nitre-,  pufhed,  as  it  were,  into  vogue 
by  bold  affertions  in  its  behalf,  and  fupported  in  its  pretenfions  to 
infallibility  by  the  apparently  feeondary  aid  of  a  bandage,  which,  no 
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doubt,  had  an  honeft  and  exclufive  claim  to  the  meritorious  cha- 
racter, attempted,  for  obvious  reafons,  to  be  attached  to  its  com- 
panion. 

Little  more  than  this  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  an  internal  remedy, 
ufhered  into  practice  with  ftill  greater  formality  than  the  preceding, 
and  with  favourable  atteftations  even  from  men  of  high  reputation 
in  the  profeffion,  to  wit,  hemlock.  Whatever  we  may  be  inclined 
to  grant  to  this  remedy,  when  employed  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers 
manifeftly  depending  on  a  particular  ftate  of  the  conftitution,  we 
can  by  no  means  allow  it  any  importance  in  th.e  treatment  of  an 
ulcer  merely  local  in  its  nature.  It  may,  indeed,  by  leftening  the 
irritability  of  the  whole  fyftem,  ameliorate  the  (late  of  the  ulcer  in 
that  fingle  particular  ;  yet,  even  that  effect  mult  be  trivial  when 
obtained  by  fo  circuitous  a  channel,  and  may  be  more  advan- 
tageoufly  attempted  in  the  way  of  a  topic,  in  which,  indeed,  it  is 
entitled  to  forne  fhare  or  approbation,  as  we  lhall  have  occaiion  to 
mention  hereafter. 

It  is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  dwell  on  this  fubject,  fince,  certainly, 
we  are  poffefTed  of  few,  if  any,  internal  remedies,  that  are  effica- 
cious in  the  kind  of  ulcer  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Yet,  if 
facts,  not  reconcileable  to  any  exifting  theory,  pofTefs  any  value, 
we  may  venture  to  mention  the  internal  ufe  of  the  hydrargyrum 
muriatus,  a  remedy  which  in  fome  inftances  has  certainly  been  of 
fervice,  and  efpeciaMy  when  administered  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
Peruvian  bark. 

There  is  another  internal  remedy,  indeed,  which  applies  to  thofe 
ulcers  common  in  the  legs  of  women  whofe  menftrual  evacuations 
have  been  fufpended  \  and  that  is  iron.  This,  it  muft  be  confeiTed, 
is  not  merely  ufeful,  but  indifpenfably  neceflary ;  as  tending  to 
remove  the  apparent  caufe  of  the  ulcer,  which,  in  general,  cannot 
be  cured  till  the  menftrual  evacuations  are  reftored.  In  the  view 
of  counteracting  general  debility  too,  this  remedy  is  at  leaft  equal 
to  any  other  tonic.  The  vitriolated  iron  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
eligible  preparation  of  that  metal,  and  it  may  be  very  properly  ad- 
mini  (tered  at  the  fame  time  with  the  bark. 

The  laft  clafs  of  internal  remedies,  of  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
fpeak,  is  the  cathartic.  In  rural  fituations,  where  furgeons  often 
have  to  do  with  vigorous  fubjects,  prone  to  inflammation,  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  evacuating  the  interlines  occafionally,  is  clearly  indicated. 
Hence,  when  the  ftate  of  the  patient's  general  habit,  and  of  the 
ulcer,  is  oppoiite  to  that  of  debility,  it  is  an  advantageous  practice, 
to  adminiiter  occafional  dofes  of  neutral  falts.  Bur  many  of  fuch 
cafes  are  more  effectually  relieved  by  keeping  the  bowels  in  a  lax 
ftate,  by  daily  dofes  of  a  folution  of  falts,  to  each  dofe  of  which, 
a  quarter,  or  one-fixth  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  antimony  is  joined.  ' 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  fuppofed,  that  becaufe  the  ufe  of  ca- 
thartic remedies  is  occafionally  beneficial,  that  their  administration 
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is  to  be  encouraged  as  an  indifcriminate  practice.  Experience  cer* 
tainly  proves  the  contrary ;  and  even,  that  in  many  inftances  they 
are  hurtful  by  inducing  both  general  and  local  debility. 

We  fhall  here  add  a  fuggeftion  drawn  from  a  late  periodical 
work,  in  which  it  is  obferved,  that,  "  Among  the  internal  reme- 
dies that  have  been  lately  propofed,  and  often  employed  with  fuccefs 
by  phyficians  on  the  continent,  is  the  extract  of  the  wild  hyfop 
(gratiola  officinalis,  Linn.)-,  by  which,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  Dr.  Wendt,  four  perfons  have  been  cured  of  inveterate 
ulcers  of  the  legs,  attended  with  a  difcharge  of  ichorous  matter. 
Dr.  Wendt,  however,  adds,  that  patients  fubject  to  haemorrhages, 
particularly  women  during  menftruation,  ought,  under  thefe  circum- 
stances, to  abftain  from  the  ufe  of  this  extract ;  and  others  of  a 
cachectic  difpofition,  which  is  generally  prevalent  in  thefe  com- 
plaints, fhould  take  it  at  night  only;  for,  if  ufed  in  the  morning,  it 
is  apt  to  occafion  violent  purging  and  vomiting.  The  moft  proper 
method  of  adminiftering  it,  is  that  of  diluting  two  drachms  of  the 
extract  of  gratiola  (which  is  eafily  prepared  by  infpiflating  a  ftrong 
decoction  of  the  flowers  of  the  hylbp  to  the  confiftence  of  a  thick 
fyrup)  with  four  ounces  of  water,  and  directing  the  patient  to  take 
at  firft  one  tablefpoonful  at  night,  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  to 
two  tablefpoonfuls ;  and  then  to  begin  likewife  to  take  a  fpoonful 
of  this  draught  every  morning.  In  that  ftage  of  pulmonary  con- 
fumption  which  arifes  from  the  abforption  of  pus  from  large  fup- 
purating  ulcers,  and  the  fubfequent  he£tic  fever,  it  is  confidently 
affirmed,  that  the  prudent  ufe  of  the  extract:  of  gratiola  has  fre- 
quently afforded  unexpected  relief,  when  there  was  little  hope  of 
the  patient's  recovery." 

While  on  the  fubject  of  internal  remedies,  there  can  be  no  im- 
propriety in  our  adding  a  few  obfervations  on  the  fubject  alfo  of 
diet,  which  many  fuppofe  fhould  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  clafs. 
As  errors  in  diet,  more  particularly  the  inordinate  ufe  of  fpirituou* 
liquors,  are  juftly  ranked  by  many  amongft  the  caufes  of  ulcerated 
legs,  or,  at  leaft,  among  the  moft  material  impediments  to  their 
cure,  it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe  that  fome  ftrict  regulation  in  the 
choice  of  our  food  muft  be  of  importance  where  an  ulcer  is  to  be 
treated.  Much,  however,  as  this  may  feem  conformable  to  proba- 
bility, it  is  certainly  by  no  means  agreeable  to  experience ;  for  the 
moft  minute  attention,  in  avoiding  what  has  been  thought  pernici- 
ous, has,  in  no  inftance  on  record,  produced  fuch  effects  as  to 
render  the  diet  of  patients  with  ulcerated  legs  an  object  of  confi- 
deration,  farther  than  the  preferving  it  within  the  line  of  ftrict 
temperance. 

Where  we  have  to  contend  with  inflammation,  indeed,  we  well 
know  the  propriety  of  ufing  diluents,  and  avoiding  animal  food, 
and  ftimulants  of  every  description;  and  where  debility  prevails, 
we  can  decide,  with  equal  facility,  on  the  impropriety  of  a  low  re- 
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gimcn:  beyond  this  our  obfervations  degenerate  into  mere  trifling  ; 
and  we  ufelefsly  deprive  our  patients  of  many  uninjurious  gratifica- 
tions of  the  appetite  by  the  reftraints  we  impofe. 


Sect.  IV.    Of  the  confiitutional   Complaints   which  fo,netimes 
accompany  fimple  Ulcers  of  the  Leg. 

The  frequent  failure  in  the  attempt  to  cure  ulcers,  of  the 
lower  extremities  in  particular,  has  by  many  been  confidered  as  an 
opprobrium  to  the  faculty.  Thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
laws  of  the  animal  economy,  as  well  as  with  the  difficulties  which 
medical  practitioners  experience,  in  afcertaining  the  origin  or  caufe 
of  difeafes  among  patients  of  a  certain  defcription,  will  not  pafs  fa 
hafty  a  judgment. 

Itfometimes  happens,  that  patients  who  have  ulcerated  legs  are 
at  the  fame  time  troubled  with  phthifical  fymptoms,  as  a  cough, 
night-fweats,  and  hectic  paroxyfms. 

In  thefe  cafes,  however,  the  ftate  of  the  ulcer  may  feem  to  de- 
mand invigorating  remedies,  and  a  generous  diet,  we  muft  be  ex* 
tremely  circumfpecl:  in  our  ufe  of  ftimulants,  either  in  the  form  of 
aliment  or  medicine.  Iron,  it  is  probable,  will  be  improper,  fince 
the  irritability  is  greatly  increafed  in  fuch  patients.  So,  indeed, 
will  ftimuli  of  almoft  every  defcription  ;  and  even  the  bark,  which 
is  too  apt  to  increafe  affections  of  the  cheft,  will  require  to  be  em- 
ployed with  the  utmoft  circumfpeition. 

In  a  cafe  of  this  fort,  however,  we  may  very  properly  give  gentle 
emetics,  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  and  followed  by  warm  purga- 
tives. As  the  ftomacb  never  fails  to  be  a  good  deal  affected,  the 
former  are  attended  with  the  beft  confequences ;  and  will,  in  ge* 
neral,  fo  far  remove  the  cough,  as  to  enable  us  to  adminifter  with 
fafety  fome  weak  preparation  of  the  bark,  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  to 
abate  the  night-fweats,  A  folution  of  vitriolated  zinc  is  particularly 
ferviceable  in  fuch  cafes  as  a  vomit. 

Country  air  is  above  all  things  material  ;  for  it  is,  in  general, 
the  want  of  a  pure  atmofphere  that  fo  commonly  occafions  hectic 
fymptoms  in  patients  fituated  in  crowded  hofpitals  and  workhoufes. 
In  fuch,  where  the  general  health  is  much  impaired,  ulcers,  however 
carefully  attended  to,  either  remain  ftationary,  or  become  worfe  ; 
fo  neceflary  is  it,  to  enfure  any  degree  of  fuccefs  in  their  treatment, 
{that  the  patient  fhould  have,  at  leaft,  a  tolerable  {hare  of  conftitu* 
tional  energy.  The  treatment  of  heclic^  however,  when  it  occurs, 
will  be  found  under  its  proper  bead  in  our  firft  volume. 
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Sect.  V.     Of  the  Treatment  of  Ulcers  by  topical  Remedies* 

With  regard  to  topical  applications  for  common  ulcers,  it  is  im* 
poflible  to  lay  down  any  certain  rules  for  the  fele&icn  of  them. 
The  furgeon  who  imagines  he  can  cure  all  ulcers. by  a  dre/Iing  of 
one  particular  kind,  or  by  any  particular  manner  of  applying  it, 
will  rind  himfelf  eoregioufly  miftaken. 

In  treating  an  ulcer  with  topical  remedies,  we  fnould  have  two 
intentions  in  view  ;  iff.  Whatever  be  the  condition  in  which  wc 
find  an  ulcer,  to  bring  it  into  fuch  a  ftate  as  {hall  difpofe  it  to 
heal.     sdly.  To  heal  or  cicatrize  it  permanently. 

In  purfuing  the  firft  intention,  we  fhall  find  ourfelves  occasion- 
ally very  much  at  a  lefs.  In  a  great  many  cafes,  it  will  be  found 
necefTary  to  deftroy  the  old  furface  of  the  ulcer,  and  to  expofe  3, 
new  one  ;  and  it  is  with  this  view,  that  an  author,  who  has  pro- 
fefTediy  written  on  the  fubjecl:,  and  before  him  the  excellent  Wife- 
man,  have  recommended  filling  up  the  fore  with  red  nitrated  quicks 
iilver,  and  repeating  this  procefs  till  a  clean  and  healthy  furface  is 
exhibited.  ■■  Where  the  ufcer  is  of  an  inconfiderable  fize,  this 
practice  no  doubt  is  to  be  commended  ;  but  in  very  large  ulcers, 
or  fuch  as  extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  leg,  of  which  we  fee 
many  inftances,  this  plan  cannot  be  purfued. 

Patients  of  the  poorer  clafs,  amongft  whom,  unhappily,  ulcers 
of  the  legs  are  moit  prevalent,  having  no  leifure  to  attend  to  the 
means  necefTary  for  their  cure,  ufually  have  their  fores  in  a  filthy 
and  putrid  ftate.  This  it  is  obvioufly  necefTary  to  remedy,  by 
foaking  and  warning  the  parts  in  warm  water  ;  by  the  application 
of  lint  once  a-day,  or  oftener,  according  to  the  quantity  of  dif* 
charge  ;  and  by  a  conftant  renewal  of  the  cloths  and  bandages.    , 

Cleanlinefs  is  one  among  the  moft  important  advantages  of  f}-* 
menting  ulcers  ;  though,  in  this  form,  it  is  certain  many  topics  may 
be  applied  in  a  curative  point  of  view..  Where  an  ulcer  is  inflamed, 
we  may  apply  emollients ;  where  it  is  in  an  irritable  ftate,  we  may 
ufe  fedatives,  as  a  fomentation  of  poppies  ;  where  it  is  putrid,  we 
may  ufe  decoclions  which  have  a  tendency  to  refift  putrefaction  \ 
and  where  an  ulcer  is  of  the  languid  defcription,  we  can  apply  fti- 
mulants.  Warm  fomentations  have  a  good  efFedf,  not  on  the  ulcer 
alone,  but  likewife  on  the  furrounding  parts  which  are  foftened  and 
relaxed,  and  the  circulation  promoted  through  the  thick  and  callous 
edges  which  ufually  encompafs  thofe  ulcers  that  have  exifted  long. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  inftances  where  this  relaxing  effe£fc 
is  difadvantageous,  as  where  the  ulcer  is  difpofed  to  fungate,  and 
its  furface  appears  rather  redundant,  and  of  a  loofe  texture.  Thefe, 
it  is  highly  necefTary  that  the  furgeon  mould  diftinguifh  ;  fince 
fuch  will,  probably,  be  more  benefited  by  applying  cold  water 
than  hot, 
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Another  thing  that  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded,  is  the  degree 
of  heat  which  is  mod  fuitable  to  the  defign  of  a  fomentation! 
This  circumltance  is  not  enough  attended  to,  but  the  practice  too 
commonly  followed,  is  that  of  applying  it  as  hot  as  the  patient  can 
bear.  The  defcription  of  ulcer  of  which  we  laft  (poke,  and  no  doubt. 
many  others,  cannot  but  be  moil  materially  injured  by  fuch  a  kind 
of  application.  Ic  is  probable  too,  that  the  irritable  ulcer  would 
be  particularly  liable  to  fuffer  by  it;  for  the  degree  of  heat,  ad~t<ng 
as  a  violent  ftimulant,  mull,  of  co.urfe,  be  difadvantageous  where 
every  thing  ftimulating  is  contra- indicated.  It  is  not  neceiTary  to 
dwell,  indeed,  on  this  (Voice!,  fince  the  bare  mention  of  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  put  the  furgeon  on  his  guard,  and  to  induce  him  to 
caution  thofe  to  whofe  management  this  part  of  the  treatment  of  an 
ulcer  belongs,  to  act  only  as  circum fiances  require. 

By  the  fame  rule  which  directs  us  in  the  choice  of  the  materials 
for  a  fomentation,  {hould  we  be  guided  alfo  in  directing  the  ingre- 
dients for  a  poultice;  which    is   another  very  material  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  ulcers.   Where  the  intention  is  that  of  a  fimple  emol- 
lient, a  bread  and  water  poultice,  with  a  little  linfeed  meal,  is  fuffi- 
cient.    Where  irritability  is  to  be  diminifhed,  a  poultice,  prepared 
with  the  decoction  of  poppies,  or  of  hemlock,  with  bread  and  lin- 
feed, is  the  mod  eligible.     Where  ftimulants  are  wanting,  we  have 
the  cataplafma  cumini,  and  other  fimilar  remedies  (fet  forth  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica)  in  abundance  ;  and  (o  on,  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  furgeon  will  mod  naturally  dictate.     One  thing,  how- 
ever, is   to  be    obferved,    that  thefe   fomentations  and    poultices, 
though  evidently  ufeful   on   their  firft  application  to  nlcers,  mould 
not  be  continued  too  lono;.     When  once  the  effect,  of  relieving  the 
pain  of  the  ulcer,  and  cleaning  it,  is  obtained,  unlefs  their  farther 
continuance  be  plainly  indicated,  they  muft  b:  left  off;  for,  if  con- 
tinued lo  iger   than   is  requiiite,  they  either  bring   on  debility,  or 
increafe  it  if  already  exifting,  and  ultimately  impede  the  cure.     If, 
after  the  life  of  them,  the  lore  fljould  appear   florid,  and   full  of 
healthy  granulations,  nothing  more  will  be  neceiTary,  perhaps,  to 
complete  the  cure,  than  a  flight  ina:live  fuperficial  drefling,  and 
the  ufe  of  a  bandage.     Jn  the  courfe,  of  the  treatment,  we  need  ne- 
ver be  anxious  to  wipe  the  furface  of  the  (ore,  particularly  if  the 
difcharge  it  yields  be  of  a  favourable  kind  ;  but  care  (hould,  never- 
thelefs,  be  taken  to  keep  the  healing  edges  perfectly  clean.  A  white 
fcurf,  or  cruft,  ufually  accumulates   round  thefe  edges,  which   is 
formed  of  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood.     This,  if  left  to  itfelf, 
will  form  layer  upon  layer,  till  a  callous  ed^c  is  produced,  and  im- 
mediately under  it  a  hollow  kind  of  ulcer. 

To  avoid  rhefe  confequences,  we  ihould  every  day  carefully,  yet 
with  as  little  force  as  poffible,  fcrape  off  this  white  matter,  either 
with  a  fpatula,  a  probe,  or  fome  fuch  inftrument;  being  cautious 
in  fo  doing,  not  to  injure  the  tender  fkin  which  we  fee  advancing 
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over  the  granulations.  Wafhing  it  alfo  with  a  folutlon  compofed 
of  one  grain  of  nitrate  of  filver  in  two  ounces  of  diftilled  water  is 
an  excellent  method. 

Another  external  remedy  in  ulcerations  of  the  legs  we  learn  from 
a  late"account  communicated  by  Dr.  Filter  to  Dr.  Gefenius,  who 
has  inferted  it  in  his  excellent  lc  Manual  of  Therapeutics ,"  id.  edi- 
tion, Svo.  Stendal,  1796,  in  German;  and  as  this  remarkable  fact  is 
as  yet  little  known  in  this  country,  we  mall  here  give  a  tranflation 
of  Dr.  filter's  report,  nearly  in  his  own  words: — *'  I  have  (fays 
this  excellent  phyfician),  in  two  cafes  of  inveterate  ulcers  of  the  legs, 
made  ufe  of  the  Anguftura  bark.  The  firft  cafe  was  that  of  a  lady 
who  had  long  patted  the  period  of  menftruation,  and  for  many  years, 
had  been  afflicted  with  arthritic  pains.  The  ulcer,  which  had  con- 
tinued open  for  feveral  months,  and  began  to  extend  rapidly,  was 
completely  cured  by  means  of  frequent  fomentation,  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  this  baric.  In  a  iimilar  cafe  of  a  woman  whofe  menftrua- 
tion was  fupprefled,  1  directed  to  duft  the  fetid  ichorous  ulcer  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  with  the  powder  of  Anguftura  baric, 
which  not  only  produced  more  favourable  pus  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  days,  but  likewife  performed  a  complete  cure  within  a  few 
weeks,  without  having  prefcribed,  either  in  this,  or  in  the  preceding 
cafe,  any  Internal  remedies,  which  might  have  had  a  particular  effect 
in  contributing  to  the  fpeedy  cure  of  the  patients." 

Of  the  topical  application  of  dry  powder 5,  and  other  fubftances,  to 
ulcers  which  have  no  fpecific  charaeler,  but  exift  from  weaknefs,  in- 
dolence, or  long  habit,  an  excellent  ?xcount  is  given  by  Mr.  Home 
in  the  Tranficlions  of  a  fociety  inftituted  in  London  for  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  and  chirurgical  knowledge. 

<c  The  ufual  mode  of  treating  ulcers  of  this  kind,"  fays  Mr, 
Home,  "  is  by  Simulating,  or  by  fedative  applications  ;  when  nei- 
ther of  thefe  are  thought  necefTary,  dry  lint  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  furface  of  the  fore,  to  abforb  the  matter,  and  fome  un6tuous 
covering  is  laid  over  it,  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  more  readily 
admit  of  the  removal  of  the  dreffings. 

"  Stimulating  medicines  are  commonly  mixed  up  with  fome  of 
the  exprefled  oils,  and  applied  in  the  form  of  an  ointment;  but 
thofe  applications  that  are  intended  to  act,  as  fedatives,  are  ufually 
combined  with  water,  and  made  ufe  of  in  the  form  of  fomentations 
and  poultices, 

"  Both  thefe  modes  of  applying  medicines  to  an  ulcer,  experience 
has  proved  to  be  improper  as  a  general  practice.  Unctuous 
dreffings  are  found  not  unfrequently  to  difagree  with  the  fui round- 
ing fkin,  and,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  furface  of  art 
ulcer,  becoTie  extremely  irritating.  Watery  dreffings,  from  the 
weight  which  is  necefTary  for  their  conftant  application,  are  in 
many  inftances  both  inconvenient  and  hurtful  j  and,  when  long 
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continued,  give  the  granulations  a  difpofition  to  be  luxuriant  and 
flabby. 

"  From  the  knowledge  of  thefe  facts,  which  are  I  believe  fuf- 
fkiently  eftablifhed,  furgeons  have,  for  fome  years  pad,  applied 
their  minds  to  ftrilce  out  fome  improvement ;  and  various  fubftances 
in  the  form  of  powder  have  been  propofed,  as  fubfntutes  for  the 
common  dreflings. 

*c  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  Iaft  fourteen  years,  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  attending  to  cafes  of  this  kind,  and  have  made  ufe 
of  a  variety  of  fubftances,  in  different  forms,  as  external  applica- 
tions. I  have  not  only  tried  thofe  powders  recommended  by  others, 
but  have  ufed  fome  which  had  not  before  been  thought  of.  Of  the 
latter  kind,  a  few  appear  to  me  to  defcrve  particular  attention;  my 
experiments  and  observations  upon  which,  I  have  thrown  together 
in  this  paper. 

"  As  the  application  of  powders  to  ulcers  in  general  is  a  praflice 
not  yet  much  known,  it  may  not  be  improper  tint  to  mention  the 
refult  of  my  experiments  on  fuch  fubftances  as  have  not  been  found 
to  anfwer,  that  others  may  not  lofe  time  in  ufelefs  trials. 

<c  Tartar  emetic,  in  the  form  of  powder,  has  been  recomm°nded, 
and  I  have  ufed  it  in  a  variety  of  inftances;  in  forhe  it  produced 
no  vHible  effects,  and  in  others  fuch  as  evidently  were  unfavourable; 
nor  in  any  cafe  could  I  effect  a  cure,  by  perfiftmg  in  the  ufe  of  it. 
"  Chalk  has  had  its  advocates,  but  experience  does  not  authorife 
me  to  give  my  teftimony  in  its  favour;  it  may  anfvver  in  fuperficiai 
fores,  where  nothing  in  tact  is  neceffary  to  be  done.  This  powder, 
whenfiril  applied,  does  not  feem  to  produce  the  fmalleft  irritation  ; 
but  if  it  be  long  continued,  the  fore  in  general,  although  not  al- 
ways, becomes  foul. 

"  PlaJler-of-Parls  is  an  application  I  was  led  to  make  ufe  of  feve- 
ral  years  ago,  from  an  idea  that  it  would  abforb  the  matter  of  a 
fuperficiai  fore  as  faft  as  it  was  fecreted,  and  form  a  cruft,  which, 
fimilar  to  a  fcab,  would  induce  the  parts  underneath  to  ikin  over ; 
experience,  however,  proves  that  this  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the 
edges  of  the  fore,  in  many  inftances,  are  much  irritated  by  this 
application. 

"  Lapis  calaminarls,  in  the  form  of  powder,  has  had  a  character 
with  feveral  furgeons  for  having  the  power  of  difpofmg  fuperficiai 
fores  to  fkin  over;  I  therefore  thought  it  deferving  of  a  trial.     I. 
ufed  it  in  a  great  many  inftances,  and  no  one  circumftance  has  oc- 
curred from  which  I  could  conclude  in  favour  of  its  efficacy. 

'*■  That  each  of  thefe  four  fubftances  has  been  found,  in  particu- 
lar inftances,  to  fucceed,  I  am  very  ready  to  believe;  but,  as  far  as 
my  own  obfervations  lead  me,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  thev  are 
not  to  be  fet  down  as  applications  on  which  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  the  cure  of  ulcers. 
**  The  ufe  of  thefe  mineral  fubftances  in  powder  having  proved 
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unfucccfsful,  I  was  led  to  confider  how  far  the  vegetable  medicines 
could  be  applied  in  that  form  with  advantage  ;  and  1  was  encouraged 
in  this  enquiry  from  having,  in  many  inftances,  experienced  the 
good  effects  of  the  carrot  and  caffada  poultices,  which  are  nothing 
more  than  the  powder  of  thcfe  roots  in  a  moift  ftate  *. 

"  During  the  lift  war,  I  was  eight  months  in  the  ifland  of  St. 
Lucia,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  ulcers  on  the  legs  of  the  worft 
kind  were  exceedingly  numerous;  and  the  application  from  which 
they  appeared  to  derive  the  greateft  benefit,  was  the  caffada-root 
grated  into  a  powder,  and  moiftened  with  water.  It  did  not  at 
that  time  occur  to  me,  that  it  might  be  ufed  in  a  dry  ftate. 

<c  As  rhubarb  has  confiderable  bowers  in  ftimulatiirj-  the  villous 
internal  furface  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  which,  in  appearance, 
is  not  very  diifimilar  to  that  of  a  granulating  fore,  I  made  choice  of 
this  powder  as  an  external  application.  / 

ccl  began  my  experiments  by  covering  the  fin  faces  of  feveral  ulcers 
with  the  powder  of  rhubarb,  very  thinly  fpread  over  them,  and 
afterwards  dreiling  them  with  a  pledget  of  common  ointment. 
Thefe  applications  were  renewed  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Under  this  treatment  the  fores  mended  for  feveral  days,  and  then 
fecmed  to  be  at  a  ftand,  although  they  retained  a  healing  appearance. 
This  citcumitance  Was  not  readily  accounted  for,  but  as  the 
pledget  was  exceedingly  greafy,  and  came  in  contact  with  the 
edges,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  lore,  it  was  attributed  to  that 
caufe,  and  a  piece  of  lint  was  therefore  interpofed  between  the 
powder  and  the  unctuous  covering,  after  which  the  granulations 
became  difpofed  to  fortn  fkin,  and  the  fores  were  gradually  healed. 

"  Encouraged  by  thefe  trials,  I  made  ufe  of  this  powder  under 
a  varietv  of  circumstances,  with  a  fimilar  reftilt.  In  fome  cafes  it 
appeared,  after  being  continued  fome  time,  to  lofe  its  effecT:  upon 
the  ulcer.  But  even  in  thefe  inftances,  the  applying  it  twice  in 
the  fame  day  was  fufheient  to  reftore  the  firft  effect.  In  other 
cafes  the  rhubarb  feemed  to  be  too  violent  an  application,  in  fome 
decree  difpofms:  the  granulations  to  ulcerate:  this  effect  was  how- 
ever  prevented,  by  adding  to  it  the  powder  of  opium,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce.  By  thefe  means  the  application  of 
this  medicine  may  be  adapted  to  the  degree  of  indolence  or  irritabi- 
lity in  the  fore  to  which  it  is  applied. 

"  Having  afcertained  the  effects  of  what  is  commonly  called 
Indian  rhubarb,  I  made  comparative  trials  with  that  imported  from 
Turkey,  but  could  not  difcover  any  difference  that  appeared  mate- 
rial. Rhubarb  in  the  form  of.  tincture  did  not  by  any  means  pro- 
duce fimilar  effects;  on  the  contrary,  the  fores  to  which  it  was  ap~ 
plied,  when  irritable  in  their  nature,  put  on  a  foul  appearance ; 

*  The  caflada  is  thefatropfra  mannihot  of  Iannsus. 
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"when  indolent  they  were  lefs  affected,  but  did  not  acquire  the  fame 
healino-  difpofition  that  the  powder  ufually  produced. 

'<  After  confining  my  experiments  to  rhubarb,  and  having  this 
fuccefs,  I  was  naturally  led  to  try  the  effects  of  other  vegetable 
powders.  It  feemed  neceflliry  to  determine  whether  this  healing 
property  was  peculiar  to  rhubarb,  or,  if  it  be  in  other  vegetable 
fubftances,  in  which  of  thefe  it  exifted  in  mod  perfection. 

"  With  this  view,  I  (elected  the  following  powders,  as  proper 
fubjects  for  my  experiments,  and  (hall  ftate,  in  as  few  words  as  pof- 
fible,  the  refult  of  my  obfervations  upon  them. 

"  Ipecacuanha  appeared  to  irritate  the  granulations  to  which  it 
was  applied,  giving  the  fore  a  foul  appearance*. 

'*  The  Jiour  of  mu/lard,  applied  by  itfelf,  not  only  irritated  the 
granulations,  but  excoriated  the  furrounding  fkin  ;  to  prevent  thefe 
effects,  it  was  mixed  with  the  f.  rina  of  linefeed  meal  in  different 
proportions,  thus  weakened  l  applied  it  to  feveral  fores,  but  did 
not  find  its  general  effects  fufficiently  favourable  to  induce  me  to 
continue  this  application. 

"  The  gentian  and  chamomile  were  ufed  feparately,  in  a  variety  cf 
cafes.  The  fores  under  this  treatment  went  on  tolerably  well, 
and  the  granulations  put  on  a  florid  and  healing  appearance ;  but 
the  procefs  of  forming  new  fk'm  was  extremely  flow,  when  com- 
pared with  the  effects  of  rhubarb.  Comparative  trials  of  thefe 
powders  with  rhubarb  on  the  fame  fore,  afforded  fufficient  evidence 
of  the  inferiority  of  their  powers  in  difpoling  ulcers  to  heal. 

"  The  powder  of  the  cdumba-root  appears,  from  its  effects,  to 
bear  a  greater  refemblance  to  the  rhubarb  than  any  of  the  other  fub- 
ftances which  were  made  trial  of,  In  feveral  cafes  where  the  fores 
had  become  ftationary  under  the  application  of  the  rhubarb,  chang- 
ing it  for  the  columba  produced  a  difpofition  to  heal,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  fores  got  well.  This  certainly  is  in  favour  of  the 
columba,  but  is  no  proof  of  its  fuperiority,  fince  all  medicines  lofe 
their  effects  from  being  long  continued;  and,  when  that  happens, 
fimply  leaving  them  off  may  produce  a  cure,  ov  difpofe  the  parts  to 
get  well  under  applications  which  before  had  failed. 

"  My  experience  of  the  effects  of  this  medicine  being  lefs  exten- 
five  than  of  thofe  of  rhubarb,  I  am  unwilling  to  fay  more  refpecting 
it;  but  in  ufing  columba,  the  granulations  fometimes  rife  above  the 
furface,  a  circumftance  which  does  not  occur  whew  the  rhubarb  is 
ufed. 

"  It  will  hardly  be  neceffary  to  mention  here  the  difficulties  which 
muff  occur  to  every  medical  practitioner,  in  afcertaining  the  effects 
of  a  medicine  ;  the  only  fatisfactory  mode  of  doing  which,  is  to 
compare  a  number  of  refults,  obtained  under  different  circumffances, 
deducing  his  conclufions  from  the  aggregate. 

*  Equal  parts  of  ipecacuanha,  and  rhubarb  make  an  ufeful  mild  cfcharotig 
for  deftroying  warts, 
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li  In  determining  the  efFecls  of  local  applications,  the  furgeon  is 
often  mi  fled  by  fome  circumftances  which  are  not,  I  believe,  fuf~ 
ficientiy  attended  to;  thefe,  therefore,  I  fhall  briefly  mention. 

"  It  (lion Id  be  obferved,  in  the  firft  place,  that  almoft  all  fores 
appear  for  a  time  to  receive  benefit  limply  from  a  change  in  the 
-drefting,  although  the  new  application  be  by  no  means  better  than 
the  former.  In  the  fecond,  that  all  local  applications  lofe  their 
efFecls  upon  a  fore,  whatever  they  might  be,  after  long  continuance. 

<c  The  circumftances  of  the  patient  are  alfo  to  be  taken  into  the 
account,  before  we  can  well  afcertain  the  efFecls  of  our  treatment. 
A  man  who  has  been  fufFering  all  the  diftrefFes  of  poverty,  when 
taken  into  an  hofpital,  where  he  is  kept  quiet,  and  well  taken  care 
of,  will  mend  under  any  treatment;  and  in  many  inftances  would 
get  well  without  the  afFiftance  of  medicine.  In  all  ulcers,  on  the 
lower  extremities  particularly,  reft  alone  is  of  the  utmoft  benefit. 
To  thefe  and  fimilar  circumftances,  attention  rriuft  be  ftriclly 
paid,  with  due  allowance  for  their  natural  efFecls,  in  all  experi- 
ments that  are  attempted  on  this  fubjecl. 

"  Having  given  a  general  view  of  the  efFecls  of  rhubarb  as  an 
application  to  ulcers,  and  compared  them  with  thefe  of  other  ve- 
getable and  mineral  powders  ;  I  fhall  add  only  a  few  obfervatioris 
upon  the  particular  changes  which  moft  commonly  occur  in  fores 
while  under  this  treatment. 

"  In  mentioning  rhubarb  as  a  dreffing,  it  is  not  meant  to  bring 
It  forward  as  one  that  will  in  every  cafe  fucceed ;  but  only  to  in- 
troduce it  into  praclice,  as  a  mode  of  treatment  fuperior  to  fome 
now  in  ufe  :  as  one  which  will  be  found  not  unfrequently  to  give 
the  granulations  a  healing  difpofition,  and  when  they  have  arrived 
at  the  external  furface,  difpofe  them  to  form  fkin. 

"  In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  twelve  months  I  have  ufed  this  drefF- 
ing  almofl  conftantly  in  St.  George's  hofpital,.  in  a  large  infir- 
mary, where  ulcers  in  the  legs  are  very  numerous,  and  in  private 
praclice.  From  the  different  cafes  which  have  occurred  in  thefe 
Situations,  I  have  been  led  to  make  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  effects  of  this  medicine. 

ff  When  the  rhubarb  is  firft  applied,  the  fore  is  commonly  more 
painful  than  it  was  before,  and  the  whole  furface  becomes  of  an 
uniform  red  colour.  In  foul  ulcers,  where  the  matter  is  princi- 
pally compofed  of  coagulable  lymph,  adhering  to  the  furface,  a 
change  is  produced  in  the  difcharge;  it  becomes  more-like  true 
pus,  which  feparates  from  the  furface,  and  expofes  the  granula- 
tions to  our  view. 

"  In  fores  where  the  granulations  are  large,  fpongy,  and  femi- 
tranfparent,  under  this  treatment  they  become  fmall,  firm,  very 
pointed  at  the  furface,  and  of  a  florid  colour ;  they  are  alfo  fenfi- 
re to  the  touch,  making  the  fore  extremely  tender. 

f*  The  granulations,  as  foon  as  they  have  rifen  to- the- level  of  the 
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(km,  feem  to  have  a  flop  put  to  their  growth ;  rind  thofe  that  are 
next  to  the  iurrouuding  cutis  lofe  their  irregular  pointed  appear- 
ance, become  fmocth,  fhining,  and  of  a  more  florid  colour  than 
the  reft  of  the  fore.  In  this  way  a  margin  is  forced,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  which  is  afterwards  covered  by  a  cuticle, 
contracting  the  fize  of  the  fore ;  and  this  procefs  goes  on  till  the 
whole  is  fkinned  over. 

"  This  circumftance  of  the  granulations  becoming  ftatlonary 
when  arrived  at  the  level  of  the  fkia,  is  fo*  general  an  efFect,  that 
in  an  hundred  cafes,  many  of  thefe  fores  nearly  equal  to  fix  inches 
fquare,  no  one  inftance  to  the  contrary  has  occurred. 

"  When  the  fore  is  beginning  to  heal,  or  has  in  part  fkinned 
over,  the  powder  adheres  firmly  to  the  edges,  and  fometimes  to 
the  furface  of  the  granulations,  forming  a  crufl  over  thefe  parts. 
This  ihould  be  carefully  removed  at  each  drefling,  as  it  confines 
the  matter,  which  is  often  productive  of  mifchief,  and  always  re- 
tards the  progrefs  of  the  cure." 

From  thefe  fa£ts,  which  Mr.  Home  alleges  have  been  afcer- 
tained  by  experiments  too  frequently  repeated  to  admit  of  much 
fallacy,  he  ventures  to  recommend  rhubarb  as  an  application 
which  will  be  found  ufeful  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers  ;  leaving  it 
however  to  a  further  and  more  complete  experience  to  determine 
the  exa£r  place  it  is  to  hold  among  the  applieations  more  generally 
ufed  by  furgeons. 

When  an  ulcer  makes  a  favourable  fort  of  progrefs,  it  is  by  no 
means  neceflary,  or  proper,  to  ufe  any  topic  poiTefTmg  active  pro- 
perties. Where  healthy  granulations  fpontancojfly  appear,  and 
£11  up  the  cavity  of  the  ulcer,  no  ft'rnulus  can  be  wanting,  or 
would  be  proper;  and  where,  after  that  is  accomplished,  the  Ikin 
is  feen  to  advance  gradually  over  the  furface,  no  application  can 
be  neceflary  but  a  layer  of  dry  lint,  fhaped  nicely  to  the  dimen- 
(ions  of  the  granulating  furface  to  abforb  the  difcharge,  and  an 
outer  drefling  of  fome  Ample  ointment,  to  prevent  its  edges  from 
adhering  when  a  renewal  of  the  drelfmgs  becomes  neceflary. 

Some  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Frahm,  a  furgeon,  in  the  DaniiTi 
dominions,  publifhed  a  treatife  in  which  he  recommended  the 
cure  of  old  ulcers  of  the  legs,  by  exciting  an  artificial  inflamma- 
tion round  the  parts  afFe&ed,  by  means  of  turpentine  or  other 
Simulating  plafters,  keeping  thofe  parts  properly  fecured  by  ban- 
dages, and  the  ulcers  regularly  drefled  by  limple  ointments,  till 
nature,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  neceflary  internal  remedies,  ac- 
sording  to  the  circumitances  of  the  cafe,  recovers  fufHcient  tone 
and  ftrength  to  heal  the  enlarged  ulcers.  Another  method  (till 
more  ingenious  has  been  lately  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Baynton  of 
Briftol,  in  his  "  Defer iptive  Account  of  a  new  Method  of  treating 
eld  Ulcers  of  the  Legs"  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter. 

It  may  not  be  amif*  to  confider,  in  this  place>  what  are  the  cir- 
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curnflances  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  determining  at  what  par* 
ticular  periods  the  dreffing  of  an  ulcer  requires  to  be  repeated^ 
The  cuftonrs  of  furgery  have,  in  fome  degree,  decided  this  point 
in  favour  of  the  repetition  of  frefh  dreffings  once  a-day,  and  in 
fome  cafes  twice ;  but  fcarcely  ever  has  it  been  the  practice  to  re- 
new them  cftener.  The  greater  or  lefs  frequency  of  the  furgeon's 
vifits  have,  indeed,  had  fome  influence  in  this  refpedt;  and  the 
patient  not  uncommonly  confents  to  fufrer  fome  hours  of  incon- 
venience rather  than  take  off  his  dreffings  at  any  other  moment. 
That  this,  rule  has  both  its  advantages  and  difadvantages  is  ex- 
tremely obvious;  but  let  us  enquire  how  far  a  general  rule  may  be 
put  in  practice,  with  regard  to  the  renewal  of  our  applications  to 
an  ulcer. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  in  fiance,  in  which  an  ulcer,  however 
healthily  difpofed,  will  not  after  long  remaining  undrefled  become 
more  or  lefs  uneafy.  The  matter  difcharged,  though  of  a  quality 
the  mofh  favourable  that  can  be  wifhed,  will  acquire  irritating 
qualities  barely  from  the  circumftances  of  its  being  pent  up.  The 
natural  heat  of  the  part  difpofes  it  to  putrefaction,  or  fome  fpon- 
taneous  chemical  change,  by  which  it  becomes  capable  of  a£ting 
on  the  ulcer  that  produced  it,  greatly,  perhaps,  to  its  injury.  In 
fuch  a  cafe,  it  is  likely  that  every  ill  confequence  would  be  obvi- 
ated by  renewing  our  applications  at  the  cuftomary  periods;  but 
where  an  ulcer  is  fo  large  as  to  yield  a  good  deal  of  pus,  or  where, 
whether  large  or  fmall,  its  difcharges  are  thin,  offenfive,  and  irri- 
tating, the  inconvenience  of  retaining  the  dreffings  for  too  many 
hours  together  cannot  fail  of  being  confiderable. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  furer  guide  to  dire£f.  us  in  thefe  refpects, 
than  that  obvious  one,  of  the  patient's  own  feelings  ;  at  leaft,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  not  to  be  calculated 
by  the  movements  of  the  clock.  An  ulcer  healthily  difpofed  not 
only  forbids  our  interference,  but  univerfally  refents  it  when  pre- 
maturely exercifed.  The  patient's  feelings  cannot  in  that  cafe  be 
called  in  queftion,  as  a  juft  indication  of  the  time  when  our  appli- 
cations mould  be  renewed.  An  uneafy  difpofition  in  the  part,  tells 
us  what  we  mould  do,  and  till  this  happens,  it  is  plain  we  ought 
to  do  nothing. 

This  queftion,  however,  applies  to  every  defcription  of  ulcer ; 
but  there  may  be  fome,  where  the  pain  is  of  neceffity  brought  on 
by  the  remedies  applied,  or  is  an  exifting,  and  perhaps  unremit- 
ting, fymptom,  connected  with  the  ulcer  itfelf.  Under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances, we  are  warranted  in  forming  a  judgment  for  our- 
felves  as  to  the  proper  periods  when  frefh  dreffings  fhould  be  ap- 
plied. If  the  patient  has  an  interval  of  eafe,  it  fhould,  by  no 
means,  be  interrupted;  for  there  is  no  afhftance  which  we  can 
afford  that  will  compenfate  for  our  officioufnefs  at  an  improper 
moment. 
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For  the  mod  part,  where  there  is  much  pain  and  irritation, 
there  is  a  proportionate  quantity  of  di  ,  and  where  that  is 

the  cafe,  the  nature  of  our  dreffings  (hould  either  be  fuch  as  to 
abforb  the  fluids  as  fait  as  they  arc  formed,  or  the  renewal  of 
frefh  dreffings  muff  be  more  frequent. 

It  is  necefTary,  in  fact,  that  the  drefling  for  an  ulcer,  particu- 
larly a  large  one,  fliould  be  pervious  to  the  matter  difeharged  from 
ir.  For  this  rcafon,  there  is  no  outer  dreffing  that  can  be  ufed 
more  proper  than  tow ;  although,  in  the  practice  of  foine  fur- 
geons,  it  may  appear,  and  certainly  is,  more  coarfe  and  inelegant 
than  lint.  It  has,  neverthelefs,  the  advantage  of  letting  out  the 
difcharge  more  readily  than  the  latter,  and  of  fuffering  it  to  pafs 
into  the  cloths  which  furround  the  limb,  which  may  be  eafily  re- 
newed when  frefh  dreffing  is  not  advifable. 

Every  furgeon  mult  have  had  occafion  to  remark  the  importance 
of  giving  the  difcharge  from  an  ulcer  a  free  paflage.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  more  common,  than  to  fee  an  ulcer  converted  into  a  fort 
of  iffiie,  bv  the  practice  of  confining  the  difcharge  ;  which  is  com- 
monly done,  firft,  by  applying  an  outward  dreffing  which  is  im- 
pervious, and  fecondly,  by  binding  this  fo  firmly  on,  that  the  matter 
can  have  no  outlet,  but  muft  a£t  upon  the  fore  in  the  fame  way  as 
a  pea  does  in  an  iffiie  ;  with  this  difference,  indeed,  that  on  every 
renewal  of  the  dreffing,  the  fore  muft  become  larger  and  larger, 
whilft,  in  the  other  cafe,  it  is  confined  to  certain  dimenfions.  Outer 
dreffings  of  linen  rag,  fpread  with  any  tenacious  falve  or  ointment, 
are  particularly  exceptionable  in  this  view;  the 'matter,  indeed, 
which  cannot  find  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the  linen,  attempts 
to  force  itfelf  between  the  plafter  and  the  fkin,  but  when  a  bandage 
is  employed  at  the  fame  time,  its  efcape,  even  by  this  means,  is 
prevented  ;  and  thofe  confequences  take  place  of  which  I  have  juft 
now  made  mention. 

The  foregoing  circumftances  evince  that  the  manner  how  is  not 
lefs  important  than  the  time  when  our  medicinal  remedies  mould  be 
applied  to  ulcers  ;  and  what  we  (hall  now  mention,  will  be  a  further 
confirmation  of  this.  The  general  treatment  of  thefe  is,  perhaps, 
in  nothing  more  defective  than  in  refpeit  to  the  fmall  degree  of 
care  and  attention  employed  in  adjufting  the  different  applications 
nicely,  and  with  a  mechanical  fort  of  exactnefs,  to  the  difeafed 
part,  without  which  the  beft-chofen  remedies  will  be  found  to  an- 
fwer  no  great  purpofe.  In  fact,  there  may  refult  from  an  error  in  this 
refpecl,  effects  pofitively  injurious,  fmce  it  commonly  happens,  that 
different  remedies  are  required  to  different  parts  of  the  fame  ulcer, 
and  if  thefe  are  not  nicely  accommodated  to  the  fituations  for  which 
they  are  deftined,  very  effential  mifchief  may  be  produced. 

But  if  it  be  of  confequence  to  avoid  a  flovenly  treatment  in  thefe 
rcfpecls,  dill  more  is  it  of  importance  to  attend  minutely  to  the 
mode  of  applying  the  bandage,  which,  though  an  admirable  remedy 
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in  judicious  and  careful  hands,  is  often  the  caufe  of  confiderabls 
mifchief  to  ulcers. 

The  preiTure  applied  to  the  leg  fhould  be  extended  over  the  whole 
of  its  furface,  and  fhould  likewife  be  equable  in  every  part.  If  a 
bandage  be  fo  applied  that  it  (hall  ftrongly  bind  the  limb  in  one 
part,  and  not  in  another,  the  confequence  muft  be,  that  the 
blood  will  be  unequally  diitributed  over  the  furface;  the  circulation 
being  impeded  in  fome  parts,  whilft  in  others,  it  is  too  much  acce- 
lerated. Thus,  if  any  fingle  turn  of  \he  bandage  be  drawn  tight 
over  the  ulcer,  the  confequence  will  be  pain  and  irritation  ;  and  if 
the  upper  turns  be  all  of  them  tight,  whilft  the  lower  ones  are 
flack,  the  blood  will  be  arrefted  in  the  veins  as  in  the  ufe  of  a  liga- 
ture in  bleeding. 

It  is  to  the  want  of  accuracy  in  applying  the  neceflary  remedies 
to  ulcers,  together  with  the  infufficient,  or  perhaps  injurious,  ufe 
of  the  bandage,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  very  little  good  that 
is  done  by  fwrnifhing  the  patient  with  remedies  to  ufe  himfelf.  For 
once  that  he  drefTes  the  part  properly,  he  fails  to  do  it  ten  times  ; 
and  the  refult  is,  that  the  cure  does  not  proceed ;  nay,  it  is  well  if 
the  progrefs  made  be  not  that  of  ulceration.  To  thefe  impediments 
we  may  likewife  add,  the  repeated,  and  fometimes  rapid,  changes 
which  take  place  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  ulcer.  Thefe  ne- 
cefTarily  call  for  a  correfponding  change  in  the  applications  to  be 
employed,  but  of  courfe  are  not  attended  to  by  the  patient,  who, 
having  nothing  to  guide  him  but  the  general  inftruclions  given  him 
by  the  furgeon,  goes  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  ufe  of  one  particular 
plan,  which,  though  perfectly  fuitable  at  firft,  has  now  become  ufe- 
lefs  at  leaft,  if  not  detrimental. 

As  the  application  of  drefiings,  and  of  the  bandage,  as  far  as  the 
manner  of  doing  them  is  concerned,  ufually  falls  under  the  manage- 
ment of  gentlemen  fcarcely  yet  initiated  in  chirurglcal  buiinefs,  it 
is  too  common  to  fee  them  haftily,  and  of  courfe  inadequately, 
performed;  and  it  is  particularly  unfortunate,  that  the  hurrying 
way  in  which  ulcers  are  drefTed  in  the  largeft  hofpitals,  affords  the 
ftudent  fo  few  opportunities  of  convincing  himfelf  how  eiTential  to 
the  cure  of  an  ulcer  is  a  deliberate,  neaty  and  fy Hematic  way  of  ap» 
plyirtg  the  neceffary  remedies. 

Having  thus  fpoken  generally  of  topical  applications  for  ulcers^ 
we  (hall  now  fpeak  of  their  fymptoms. 


Sect.  VI.    Of  the  Symptoms  of  Ulcers. 

As  it  is  by  the  fymptoms  that  we  are  guided  in  the  management 
of  every  difeafe,  v  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  importance  to  confider 
tjhem  fully  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

i.  In  treating  of  the  fymptoms  of  ulcers,  we  (ball  begin  with 
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pain ;  ss  that  is,  in  many  cafes,  one  of  the  mofl  troublefome,  both 
to  the  patient  and  the  furgeon.  Some  ulcers  are  in  a  ftate  of  entire 
indolence  (and  are  not  attended  with  any  pain),  whilft  others  are 
fenfible  in  the  hi^heft  degree.  It  is  common  to  attribute  this  to 
the  greater  or  lefs  digree  of  inflammation  affecting  the  ulcer ;  but 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  is  a  miftaken  notion,  fince  it  is 
by  no  means  an  unufual  thing  to  find  the  pain  of  an  ulcer  relieved  by 
thofe  means  which  would  augment  inflammation,  as  by  the  ufe  of 
ftimulants,  or  the  application  of  a  very  tight  bandage.  It  feerns, 
therefore,  rather  to  arife,  in  many  cafes,  from  a  peculiar  flabbinefs, 
Want  of  tone,  and  confequent  increafe  of  irritability  in  the  part. 

In  other  infrances,  although  there  appears  no  material  degree  of 
inflammation,  we  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  overcome  this  fymp- 
tom  in  an  ulcer;  and,  as  there  exift  no  particular  appearances  to 
direct  us  to  the  caufe,  we  are  under  the  neceflity  of  trying  different 
remedies  one  after  the  other,  till  we  hit  on  that,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  patient,  agrees  with  the  fore. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  fymptom  in  ulcers,  befides  the  ufual 
warm  and  moid  applications,  we  fhould  feek  to  afford  relief  by  the 
topical  ufe  of  opium.  We  fhould  mingle  it  as  well  in  our  fomenta- 
tions as  in  the  dreflings  applied  directly  to  the  ulcer.  Sometimes 
the  tincture  of  opium,  brufhed  over  the  fore  with  a  camel's  hair 
pencil,  is  of  fignal  fervice  ;  notwithstanding  its  firft.  effect  is  to  fti- 
rnulate  and  give  violent  pain.  The  addition  of  a  very  fmall  pro- 
portion of  camphor  has,  likewife,  in  many  infrances,  contributed 
to  the  object  in  view  ;  but,  in  the  ufe  of  this  remedy,  it  is  always 
to  be  obferved,  that  its  acting  as  a  fedative,  or  a  flimulant  (in  both 
of  which  characters  its  powers  are  very  confiderable),  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  proportions  being  nicely  adapted  to  the  fenfibility  of 
the  part.  The  cataplafma  nairi  vitrlolati  of  the  Pharm.  Chirurg. 
a  remedy  employed  for  another  purpofe,  by  Dr.  Kirkland,  willfome- 
times  anfwer  this  intention,  as  will  fometimes  fprinkling  the  part 
with  a  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  of  hemlock,  or  applying  that 
narcotic  vegetable  in  the  different  forms  of  a  bath,  fomentation,  or 
poultice. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  cold  applications  to  the  ulcer 
will  fucceed  beft,  as  the  folutions  of  acetated  lead,  muriated  quick- 
filver,  vitriolated  zinc,  Sec.  Brufhing  the  fore  with  a  weak  folution 
of  nitrated  filver,  will  often  remove  the  pain,  by  exciting  a  new 
action  in  the  part;  as  will  alio,  on  the  fame  principle,  a  folution  of 
arfenic,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  a  quart  of  water,  the  li- 
quor being  filtered  before  its  application  is  attempted.  The  folution 
lafl:  mentioned,  may  alfo,  with  great  propriety,  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  cataplafm.  Dreffing  the  wound  with  ointments,  in 
which  the  ftimulating  gums  or  quickfilver  enter  as  ingredients, 
has  alfo  been  attended  with  advantage  :  but  it  would  be  an  endlefs 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  remedies,  which,  on  the  principle  • 
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of  exciting  a  new  at'lhn  in  an  ulcer  of  the  painful  defcription  (a 
principle,  on  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  cafes,  relief  can 
alone  be  afforded),  have  been  in  ufe  among  practitioners,  and  em- 
ployed according  to  exifting  circumftances. 

2.  Another  fymptom  fometimes  attending  ulcers  is  a  finus^ 
from  whence,  fome  furgeons  denominate  an  ulcer  in  which  this 
appearance  takes  place,  a  finuous  ulcer.  There  may  exift  one  or 
more  of  thefe  finufes  in  the  fame  ulcer,  and  they  may  be  difcovered 
by  preiling  the  adjacent  parts,  which  will  occafion  the  matter  to 
flow  out,  fo  that  their  extent  may  afterwards  be  examined  by  the 
introduction  of  a  probe. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  thefe  finufes  are  fometimes  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  accumulation  of  coagulating  lymph  on  the  edges  of 
a  wound,  and  that  they  may  be  prevented  from  taking  place,  by 
daily  fcraping  off  the  white  matter  with  the  edge  of  a  probe,  or  any 
other  dull  inftrument.  When  the  finus  has  exifted  long,  or  is 
completely  eftablifhed,  the  cure  muft  depend  on  attending  to  the 
fame  rules  as  are  ufually  obferved  in  treating  thofe  finufes  which 
accompany  an  abfeefs.  A  comprefs  may  be  applied  if  the  finus  be 
fuch  as  to  admit  of  being  acted  upon  by  fuch  a  remedy;  otherwife, 
incifion,  a  feton  paffed  through,  or  a  counter-opening,  may  be  at- 
tempted ;  and  one  or  other  of  thefe  means  will,  in  general,  prove 
fuccefsful. 

3.  If,  by  injudicious  management,  or  a  long  continuance  of  the 
complaint,  the  finus  fhould  have  acquired  a  degree  of  hardnefs,  it  is 
then  degenerated  into  what  we  call  a  fijtula,  and  the  ulcer  then  is 
termed  zjijlulous  ulcer.  In  this  cafe,  the  molt  efficacious  treatment 
is,  to  lay  it  completely  open  by  an  incifion  ;  but,  if  we  are  rather* 
induced  to  try  the  effect  of  compreflion,  the  callofity  muft  firft  be 
got  the  better  of,  and  this  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  injecting 
ftimulating  liquids,  as  tincture  of  cantharides  diluted  with  water,  or 
a  pretty  ftrong  folution  of  muriated  quickfilver,  &c.  Or  it  may  be 
attempted  by  introducing  a  doffil  .of  lint,  firft  greafed  with  fome 
iimple  unguent,  and  afterwards  rolled  in  red  nitrated  quickfilver: 
©r,  if  a  feton  be  ufed  in  this  cafe,  thatalfo  muft  be  covered  with  the 
fame,  or  fome  other  corrofive  preparation. 

The  effect  of  thefe  applications  is  to  deftroy  the  internal  furface 
of  the  fiftula,  or,  at-  leaft,  to  excite  fuch  a  degree  of  inflammation 
and  fuppuration  in  it,  as  will  increafe  the  difcharge,  overcome  the 
hardnefs,and  difpofe  the  furface  to  throw  out  healthy  granulations  of 
fkfh  fufficient  to  fill  up,  and  finally  confolidate  the  cavity. 

4.  Another  fymptom,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  notice  as  attendant 
upon  ulcers,  is  the  callofity  of  the  edges,  from  which  circumftance, 
fome  writers  have  given  thefe  ulcers  the  name  oft  callous  ulcers.  To 
guard  againft  this  fymptom,  it  is  itill  more  important,  than  in  the 
jiaft  inftance,  to  remove  the  coagulable  lymph  which  collects  on  the 
edges.     .But,  notwithftanding  every  effort  of  this  fort,  hard  edges 
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will  fometimes  take  place  in  ulcers  ;  and  when  they  do,  they  oppofe 
a  moft  oblHnate  reliftance  to  the  progrefs  of  the  cure. 

In  genera],  a  very  effectual  way  of  foftening  them,  is,  to  rub  them 
with  uriguentum  hydrargyri,  prepared  of  the  ftrength  propofed  by 
the  London  College  ;  or,  what  may  anfwer  ftill  better,  is  the  ap- 
plying  it  by  way  of  a  pledget,  over  the  dreflings  covering  the  fore, 
taking  care  that  it  is  made  to  come  in  clofe  contact  with  the  edges. 
M.  le  Dran  ftrenuoufly  advifes  fcarifications  to  be  made  all  round 
the  ulcer,  at  certain  diilances,  and  penetrating  completely  through 
their  fubftance.  Thefe,  he  advifes  to  be  made  every  fourth  day,  till 
the  wound  is  brought  into  a  proper  ftate ;  and  he  afferts,  that  in 
the  courfe  of  his  practice  this  method  never  failed  him.  But,  there 
are  t'aw  patients  who  are  willing  to  fubmit  to  this  method  ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  deitru£tion  of  the  callous 
edges,  by  means  of  forne  caulfic  application  repeatedly  applied,  will 
anfwer  equally  well.  The  parts  may  be  well  rubbed  wito  nitrated 
iilver  every  day;  or,  if  that  prove  infufficient,  kali  purun  may  be 
cautioufly  applied  ;  or  that  old-famioned,  yet  ufeful  cauitic,  butyrum 
antimonii,  the  liquid  form  of  which  renders  its  application  peculiarly 
commodious  in  fuch  cafes.  Some  one  of  thefe  will  fcarcely  fail  to 
counteradt  this  troublefome  fyrriptom  effectually ;  whilft  proper 
remedies  continue  to  be  applied  to  the  ulcer  itfelf,  to  difpofe  it  to 
granulate. 

We  mufl  not  quit  this  fubjeel:,  however,  without  mentioning 
another  expedient  which  has  been  ufed  to  reduce  the  callous  edges 
of  ulcers.  This  method  is,  by  applying,  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  prefs 
on  the  edges  onlyy  a  piece  of  flieet  lead,  thaped  in  exact  conformity  to 
the  figure  of  the  wound,  and  fecured  by  a  bandage.  A  confiderable 
degree  of  callofity  in  the  parts  may  certainly  be  overcome  by  this 
fimple  method,  which,  in  flight  cafes,  at  leaf!:,  defer ves  to  be  had  re- 
courfe  to  in  preference  to  more  violent  expedients. 

5.  It  has  been  obleived  by  mod:  writers,  that  that  kind  of  ulcer 
which  is  difti.Viutlhed  by  callous  edges,  is  alfo  attended  widi  a  vari- 
cofe  ftate  of  the  veins  of  the  whole  leg.  Thefe  varices  not  only 
impede  the  cure,  but  are  iikewife  apt  to  occaficn  a  return  of  the 
ulcer,  and  they  fometimes  burft,  and  produce  a  very  troublefome, 
and  even  dangerous,  hemorrhage.  The  only  method  of  treating 
tnem  is,  to  apply  a  Conftant  and  uniform  external  pretiure,  either 
by  bandage  or  a  laced  itocking,  over  the  whole  leg.  When  they 
happen  to  buvit,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  retrained,  by  applying 
powerful  ftyptics,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  to  the  opening  ;  or  it 
may  be  neceffary,  waere  the  bleeding  happens  in  a  patient  of  a 
very  debilitated  conllitution,  to  cut  down  to  the  vein,  and  fecure  it 
by  a  ligature,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  artery. 

As  the  ancient  furgeons  obferved  that  ulcers  of  the  callous  de- 
fcription  ulually  occurred  in  thofe  legs  in  which  varices  were  moit 
prevalent,  they  gave  thole  ulcers  the  nam:  of  varicofe  \  and  in  this 
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they  have  been  imitated  by  many  of  the  moderns,  certainly  with  fome 
degree  of  propriety,  fince  fuch  ulcers  cannot  but  have  their  origin  in 
a  difeafed  date  of  the  veins  of  the  part,  however  juftly  they  may 
afterwards  deferve  the  appellation  of  callous. 

6.  The  next  fymptom  we  fhall  fpeak  of,  as  attending  an  ulcer,  is 
caries.  From  this  being  the  irate  of  the  bone  lying  immediately 
beneath  an  ulcer,  authors  have  diftinguifhed  the  latter  by  the  name 
of  the  carious  ulcer.  It  is  feldom,  however,  that  the  ulcer,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  is  to  be  confidered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  fecondary 
affection  ;  and  a  proof  of  this  is,  that  irs  appearance  is  not,  in  ge- 
neral, indicative  of  a  want  of  vigour,  but  rather  that  of  too  great 
luxuriancy  and  redundance  of  granulation  ;  nor  does  it,  in  general, 
fail  to  get  well,  whenever  the  exfoliation  of  the  difeafed  bone  is 
completely  effected. 

Many  furgccns,  however,  incline  to  an  opinion,  that  the  ulcer, 
in  this  cafe,  is  the  caufe,  and  not  the  confequence  of  the  caries,  and 
that,  happening  to  take  place  on  a  part  where  little  or  no  mufcular 
fubitance  intervenes  between  the  bone  and  the  (kin,  as  on  the  fhin 
bone,  the  acrid  matter  finds  its  way  to  the  periofteum,  and  thence 
the  caries  is  eftablifhed.  From  every  enquiry,  however,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  make  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  complaint, 
we  have  found  reafon  to  think  differently.  The  caufe  of  this  kind 
of  ulcer  has,  in  moft  cafes,  proved  to  be  fome  violence  done  to  the 
part ;  which,  whilft  it  produced  the  ulcer,  laid  alfo  the  foundation 
of  the  caries.  In  other  inftances,  the  bone  has  evidently  been  the 
fuft  affected  ;  and  the  ulcer  produced,  has  refulted  from  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  upon  or  near  to  its  furface.  This,  indeed,  has  not 
been  uniformly  the  cafe  :  but  fufRciently  fo  to  juftify  the  general 
fuppofition  we  have  adopted,  that  the  ulcer  denominated  carious  is 
the  effect:  of  a  primary  afteclion  of  the  bone,  and  is  kept  up  by  the 
irritating  procefs  going  forward  beneath  the  furface. 

But  it  is  of  much  lefs  confequence  to  be  able  to  decide  on  this 
point,  than  to  poffefs  ourfelves  of  the  means  of  diftinguifhing,  when 
this  fpecies  of  ulcer  is  offered  to  our  examination,  whether  the  bone 
beneath  be  really  carious  or  not ;  for,  en  this  circumftance  depends 
the  plan  of  treatment  which  ittmay  be  prudent  to  adopt,  as  well  as 
our  profpect  of  finally  fucceeding  in  the  cure  of  the  ulcer. 

On  the  firft  view  of  an  ulcer  covering  a  carious  bone  we  are 
generally  ftruck  with  the  prominent  appearance,  not  only  of  the 
ulcer  itfelf,  but  of  the  whole  furrounding  parts,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  lifted  up  by  fome  folid  fubftance  beneath;  though,  at  the 
fame  time,  we  perceive  deepneiles,  and  granular  irregularities  in 
fome  parts  of  the  ulcer  iti'du  Thefe  hollow  parts  are  commonly 
feen  filled  with  the  difcharge,  which  is  of  a  blackilli  purulent  ap- 
pearance, and  of  a  very  putrid  fmell.  Between  thefe  fpaces  it  is 
fometimes  practicable  to  pafs  a  probe,  the  examination  with  which 
is  often  the  moft  fatisfaitory  and  decifive  teft  of  the  exiftsn.ee  of  % 
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caries  of  the  bone,  that  we  can  defire.  The  difeafe,  however,  cannot 
always  be  afcertained  by  this  means;  and  we  are  left  to  judge,  by 
the  concomitant  circumftances,  whether  this  really  be  the  facl:  or 
not. 

Among  the  appearances  which  character ife  this  fpecies  of  ulcer, 
not  the  leaft  equivocal  is  the  peculiarity  of  colour  and  loofe  texture 
of  the  new-formed  parts.  The  granulations,  inftead  of  wearing  a 
florid  and  healthy  appearance,  are  dark,  and  approaching  to  a  liver 
colour;  and  the  healthy  edges,  if  any  can  be  diftinguifhed,  have  a 
remarkable  bluenefs. 

\ Vith  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  carious  ulcer,  it  mud:  evi- 
dently depend  on  the  treatment  of  the  caries  ;  and  that  is  a  fubjeel: 
not  immediately  under  our  notice  at  prefent.  There  is  no  doubt 
but,  in  many  inftances,  the  healing  of  the  ulcer  has,  without  this, 
been  accomplifhed,  though  the  cure  has  not  afterwards  proved  very 
lafting. 

The  fkih  may,  by  the  ufe  of  common  remedies,  re  it,  &c.  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  clofe  the  wound  ;  but  the  irritation  arifing  from  the 
deeper  feated  mifchief  will  not  long  fuffer  it  to  remain  fo ;  nor  in- 
deed is  it  of  much  advantage  to  the  patient  that  it  mould,  fince  the 
inconvenience  produced  by  the  carious  bone  is  not  much  more  confi- 
derable  with  than  without  the  ulcer. 

7.  We  (hall  now  take  notice  of  a  fymptom  attendant  on  ulcers, 
which  has  net  been,  in  general,  noticed  by  writers  on  this  fubjeel:. 
It  is  peculiar  indeed  to  hofpitals,  few  if  any  inftances  occurring  of 
it,  as  tar  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  in  the  private  praclice  of 
gentlemen  of  the  profeffion.  It  ufually  happens  in  thofe  ii'mple 
ulcers  that  are  the  confequence  of  large  operations.  When  the 
healing  of  the  fore  is  nearly  completed,  the  patient,  perhaps,  will  be 
fuddenly  attacked  with  violent  pain  in  the  part.  This  is  fucceeded 
by  a  phagedenic  Dough,  beginning  on  the  fore,  and  gradually  in-' 
creafing,  till  the  whole  wound,  however  great  its  original  extent 
may  have  been,  is  again  laid  open  ;  nay,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
floughing  to  extend  to  the  found  parts,  where  no  wound  exifted 
before. 

When  the  firft  Hough  has  fepa rated  it  is  fucceeded  by  many 
others,  and  accompanied  with  a  moft  abominably  fetid  difcharge  ; 
and  this  interruption  to  the  cure  wilf  fometimes  occur  two  or  three 
different  times  in  the  fame  fubjeit ;  or  perhaps  the  cure  cannot  be 
accomplifhed  without  removing  the  patient  into  a  purer  air. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  this  laft  eiFCumftance,  but  that  this 
fymptom  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  local  poifon  arifing 
from  hofpital  effluvia.  It  muft  neverthelefs  be  confidered,  that 
hofpitals,  thofe  of  the  metropolis  at  leaft,  are  the  receptacles  of  half- 
famifhed  and  debilitated  perfons,  in  whom  the  difpofition  to  gangrene 
cannot  but  be  much  greater  than  in  perfons  who  enjoy  a  competent 
fkare  of  good  diet,  or  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table.     It  may 
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.  be  alledged  indeed,  that  this  fymptom  is  exceedingly  different  from 
gangrene,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  putrid  in  its  nature,  at* 
tended  by  a  low  pulfe,  and  relieved  by  ftimulants,  opium,  and  the 
bark  ;  all  remedies  peculiarly  demanded  where  a  part  exhibits  a  dif- 
pofition  to  gangrene. 

8.  The  laft  fymptom  on  which  it  is  neceflary  we  fhould  remark,  is 
one  that  is  very  frequently  obferved  in  old  fore  legs.  We  find  the 
limb  in  many  of  thefe  cafes  much  fwelled,  and  filled  with  indurated 
tumors  or  lumps  in  one  or  more  parts,  which  will  not  always  be  re~ 
folved  by  the  difcharge  from  the  ulcer.  This  fymptom  is  in  fome 
inftances  marked  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  obitinacy,  and  occurs 
now  and  then  alfo  in  the  patient's  other  leg  where  no  ulcer  exifts. 

Sometimes,  by  way  of  reducing  thefe  hardnefies,  the  application 
of  a  ftrong  volatile  foapy  liniment  is  of  fervice ;  as  is  fornetimes 
electricity,  and  the  inunction  of  quickfilver  ointment  Well  impreg- 
nated with  camphor.  Inclofing  the  whole  leg  (where  no  ulcer 
forbids)  in  a  mercurial  plaifter  is  a  good  remedy,  iince  it  acts  not 
only  by  exciting  the  abforbent  veffels,  but  alfo  by  confining  the 
perfpiration.  Upon  the  latter  principle,  the  application  of  oil-fktn 
has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Underwood,  and  no  doubt  defeiVes 
a  trial  But,  notvvitbftandiug  the  united  atli  fiance  of  thefe  remedies, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  cafes  in  which  this  fymptom  can- 
not be  got  the  better  of,  but  the  parts  will  remain  in  a  Pcate  that 
continually  threatens  farther  injury,  and  excites  uneafy  apprehen- 
fions  in  the  mind  of  the  patient. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  an  ulcer  only  as  a  topical  difeafe, 
independent  of  "any  vice  An  the  jyjlem  ;  we.  (hall  now  (peak  of  thofe 
ulcers  in  which  the  conjliiution  evidently  participates.  In  this 
we  (hall  continue  to  avail  ourfelves  of  Mr.  Nayler's  excellent 
Treatife  on  Ulcers. 

The  different,  kinds  of  virus  which  occafionally  prevail  in  the 
fyilem,  and  which  are  capable  of  producing  ulcers  of  a  fpecific  cha- 
ra:ier,  are  five;  to  wit,  the  fcorbutic,  the  venereal^  the  fcrofulousy 
the  pb.igedanicy  and,  lafHy,  the  cancerous.  Of  thefe  we  fhall  fpeak 
in  their  order,  and  fomewhat  more  in  detail  of  the  three  laft,  as 
forming  the  moft  intereiting  part  of  our  fubjedt. 


Sect.  VII.     Of  the  Scorbutic  Ulcer. 

Although  it  fcarcely  can  be  expected  to  happen,  that  fohigh  a 
degree  of  fcurvy  can  take  place  in  perfons  refiding  on  land  as  occurs 
in  thofe  who  engage  in  long  voyages,  v/e  neverthelefs  meet  with 
many  ulcers,  which  evidently  bear  the  fcorbutic  character,  evincing, 
if  not  a  confirmed  fcurvy  in  the  habit,  at  lead  a  vsry  thong  ten- 
dency to  that  complaint. 
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This  kind  of  ulcer  may  be  very  readily  diftinguiflied  from  others 
of  a  different  defcription  by  thefe  peculiar  external  figns,  as  well  as 
by  the  general  fcorbutic  fymptoms,  which,  on  enquiry,  are  generally 
found  to  affect  the  patient.  Such  are,  a  particular  languid  ftate  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  an  offenfive 
breath,  foft,  fpongy,  and  bleeding  gums,  high  coloured  and  irritating 
urine,  &c. 

The  ulcer  itfelf  is  very  apt  to  bleed  on  being  flightly  touched  ;  its 
colour  is  brownifh  ;  its  furface  of  a  loofe  unconnected  texture,  fre- 
quently (hooting  out  fungous  granulations,  which  alfo  bleed  on  the 
gentleit  force  that  can  be  applied  to  them.  The  fkin  round  the  ulcer 
is  of  a  livid,  purple,  or  black  hue  ;  and  if  there  be  any  fpots,  as  there 
frequently  are,  thefe  are  all  of  the  fame  complexion.  The  difcharge 
is  ufua'ly  thin  and  fanious,  and  runs  from  the  part  in  confiderable 
quantity  almofl  immediately  after  the  ulcer  is  dreft. 

It  may  be  objected  to  by  fome,  perhaps,  that  we  have  confidered 
the  fcorbutic  ulcer  as  one  of  thofe  which  arife  from  a  particular 
kind  of  virus.  It  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  (curvy  is  a  difeafe  of  the  fluids,  and  depends  on  the  exiftence  of 
fome  kind  of  morbid  matter,  affecting  the  blood's  texture  and  purity  ; 
and  if  fo,  it  is  a  fuppoiition  that  does  no  great  violence  to  proba- 
bility, that  thefe  morbid  or  virulent  particles  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  fcorbutic  ulcer. 

The  fcorbutic  ulcer  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  the  article 
of  diet  is  a  matter  of  decilive  importance.  The  cure  of  the  (curvy 
is  well  known  to  depend  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  ufe  of  proper 
vegetable  aliment ;  at  leaft,  this  is  the  cafe  after  'long  fea  voyages  ; 
and  though  a  fcurvy  contracted  on  (hore  may  demand  a  regimen 
fomewhat  lefs  ftrict  in  this  particular  than  one  contracted  by  the 
ufe  of  fait  provifions  at  fea  ;  yet  it  is,  neverthelefs,  a  point  very 
material  to  be  attended  to;  for  thofe  means  which  are  powerful  in 
correcting  the  fcorbutic  taint  in  the  habit,  muit,  of  courfe,  be  im- 
portant in  the  treatment  of  the  ulcer  ;  and  the  more  efpecially,  as  it 
cannot  be  cured  whilft  that  taint  remains.  A  milk  and  vegetable 
diet  is,  therefore,  that  from  which  the  befl  effects  are  to  be  expect- 
ed; not,  indeed,  to  the  entire  exclufion  of  animal  food,  but  this 
fhould  be  of  eafy  digeftion,  great  nourifhment,  and  neither  faked 
nor  highly  feafoned.  Salt,  indeed,  it  has  been  thought  abfolutely 
neceffary.to  interdict  the  ufe  of,  as  having  a  principal  mare  in  the 
production  of  fea  fcurvy;  not,  however,  that  this  is  a  point  by  any 
means  to  be  admitted  as  indifputable,  for  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
attribute  more  to  the  change  which  flefh  meat  undergoes  by  being 
falted,  than  to  the  operation  of  fait  itfelf  on  the  human  body.  The 
ufe  of  fermented,  or  even  of  fermenting  liquors,  is  alfo  to  be  adopt- 
ed, in  preference  to  drinks  of  any  other  defcription,  on  account  or 
the  fixed  air  with  which  they  abound. 
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In  the  topical  applications  to  this  fort  of  ulcer,  every  kind  of 
unctuous,  or  greafy  fubftance^  is  to  be  avoided.  A  poultice,  pre- 
pared with  rye  meal,  and  an  infufion  of  malt  meal,  with  the  addition 
of  a  fpoonful  of  yeafl,  is  an  excellent  application;  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fixed  air  being  extricated,  and  coming  in  contact  With 
the  ulcer  in  a  /hort  time  after  its  application.  A  mixture  of  bark 
and  myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  fprinkled  or  dulled  over  the  fur  face,  is. 
alfo  very  beneficial.  Poultices  of  carrots,  or  of  turnips,  are  likewife 
good  ;  and  likewife  the  topic  recommended  by  Dr.  Lind,  confifting 
of  mel  serugiuis  and  mel  rofae,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  vitriolic 
acid. 

With  regard  to  internal  me dl cine s>  in  the  cure  of  this  ulcer,  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  it  has  been  cuftomary  with  practitioners 
to  adminifter  the  moft  powerful  remedies  of  the  tonicchSs,  fuch,  for 
Inftance,  as  the  bark,  vitriolated  iron,  vitriolated  zinc,  &c. :  but  as 
thefe  were  employed  under  a  fuppoiition  which  is  not  admiffible, 
namely,  that  the  icurvy  is  a  difeafe  of  the  foIidsy  it  would  be  incon- 
fiftent  to  dwell  long  upon  this  fubject.  In  fact,  we  are  in  a  great 
meafure  ignorant  whether  any  internal  medicines  are  of  fervice  in 
the  (curvy  :  but  though  it  really  is  the  cafe,  that  we  know  not  what 
we  ought  to  prefciibe,  it  is  at  leaff.  in  our  power  to  determine  what 
we  ought  to  interdict  j  and  on  this  point  we  (hall  now  fay  a  few 
words. 

Among  the  remedies,  employed  by  thofe  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  enquiring  into  the  diftinctions  by  which  the  different  fpecies  of 
ulcers  are  marked,  is  quickfilver.  It  is  exceedingly  common  with 
fuch  inconiiderate  practitioners  to  give  this  powerful  medicine,  in 
one  form  or  other,  in  almoft  every  cafe  of  ulcer  of  long  {landing ; 
and,  among  the  reft,  in  the  fcorbutic  ulcer.  Repeated  experience, 
however,  has  demonftrated,  that  the  fcurvy,  and  every  difeafe,  whe- 
ther local  or  general,  in  which  it  partakes,  is  extremely  liable  to  be 
increafed,  and  rendered  worfe  bv  that  mineral.  This  fact  has  been 
chiefly  (hewn  in  thofe  inftarices,  where,  in  a  fcorbutic  fubject,  the 
venereal  difeafe  has  demanded  a  mercurial  courfe,  the  event  of  which 
has  frequently  been  of  the  utmoft  injury  in  reipect  to  the  former  ; 
at  lead,  it  has  been  fufhciently  deciiive  of  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  mercury  in  the  difeafe  we  are  now  conhdering,  and  confequently, 
of  any  local  complaint  that  may  have  originated  in  the  prevalence 
of  that  difpofition  in  the  fyftem. 

The  ufe  of  a  bandage  in  this  kind  of  ulcer  (though  without  a 
fuitable  diet,  &c.  no  lefs  infufficient  to  the  cure  than  the  other  topics 
of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking),  is,  neverthelefs,  a  material  afiift- 
ance  where  the  difpofition  to  health  has  once  begun  to  manifeft 
itfelf.  It  has,  at  leaif,  the  falutary  effect  of  retraining  thofe  loofe 
granulations  of  flefn  which  are,  in  all  instances,  fo  redundant ;  and 
by  fupporting  the  weak  and  tender  veffels  of  the  part,  is  a  means 
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preventing  that  almoft  continual  wafte  of  blood,  which  would  occur 
from  every  flight  friction  to  which  the  part  would  be  expofed  if 
not  fo  defended. 


Sect.  VIII.     Of  the  Venereal  Ulcer. 

Although  the  fvmptomsof  the  venereal  difeafe,  when  they  exi ft 
independent  of  any  other  affeclion,  are  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that  it  is 
hardly  poftible  for  a  furgeon,  of  any  experience,  to  mifrake  them, 
yet  we  very  well  know,  when  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  into  what  a 
variety  of  difficulties  we  are  apt  to  be  led,  and  how  impoffible  it  is, 
in  many  inftances,  to  fay  decifively,  whether  the  difeafe  we  are  called 
upon  to  confi.Ier  be  a  venereal  one  or  not. 

This  incertitude,  which  attaches  to  fo  many  of  the  fymptoms  of 
lues  venerea,  is  in  none  more  liable  to  be  exemplified  than  in  the 
venereal  ulcer  ;  which,  though  exhibiting,  in  fome  ir.itances,  a  very 
marked  and  indifputabie  character,  is,  in  others,  extremely  equi- 
vocal. 

In  this  fpecies  of  ulcer,  we  very  often  cbferve  fome  one  of  the 
characleriflic  figns  exifting  along  with  thole  that  are  evidently  not 
venereal ;  and  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  we  ought,  or  ought  not, 
to  refort  to  a  mercurial  courfe. 

Where  thefe  equivocal  appearances  occur,  it  is  of  fome  confe- 
,  quence,  befides  judging  of  the  ftate  of  the  fore,  to  qu  eft  ion  the  pa- 
tient as  to  any  other  iymptom  of  a  venereal  nature  that  may  then 
exilt,  or  that  may  have  exifted  at  anytime  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ulcer.  We  fhould  examine  whether  a  venereal  infec- 
tion had  been  received;  whether  its  nature  was  really  that  of 
jyphilis,  or  only  gonorrheal ;  whether  the  cure  had  been  attempted 
by  carrying  the  ufe  of  mercury  to  a  fufficient  extent;  and,  laiflv, 
whether,  after  what  was  fuppofed  a  perfect  cure,  any  fufpieious 
fymptom  had  occurred  ;  fuch  as  a  fore  throat,  eruptions  on  the  (kin, 
nii>ht  pains,  or  nodes  on  the  (bin-bones. 

If  it  can  be  clearly  eftablifhed,  that  the  patient  has  been  afFecled 
with  lues  ;  or  if  there  be  room  to  fufpect  that  the  means  ufed  to 
eradicate  it  have  been  infufneient ;  we  may  venture  to  conclude, 
even  where  the  figns  of  venereal  ulceration  are  imperfect,  and  ac- 
companied with  appearances  that  are  common  to  other  ulcers,  that 
the  difeafe  cannot  be  got  the  better  of  wichout  the  introduction  of 
mercury  into  the  fyftem.  It  is  not,  however,  till  after  a  fair  trial 
given  to  the  common  remedies,  that  fuch  a  plan  ought  to  be  pur- 
iued  ;  and  the  more  efpecially  as  this  equivocal  defcription  of  ulcer 
is  liable  to  take  on  a  frill  more  inveterate  cbara£tcr  in  confequence 
of  the  action  of  mercury,  and  to  become  phagedenic.  This  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  happen  in  open  buboes  3  as  will  be  obferved"  in 
another  place, 
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There  will  exift,  however,  in  every  ulcer  of  a  venereal  nature* 
fome  one  or  more  or'  the  following  figns.  The  true  venereal  fore  is 
the  moil:  irregular  of  all  ulcers;  it  feldom  fpreads  out  into  one  large 
fore,  but  ufually  appears  in  a  number  of  fmall  difrinct  ulcerations, 
as  chancres  do  upon  the  penis.  A  bar  or  divifion  of  whole  (kin 
frequently  runs  aciofs,  and  divides,  what  would  otherwifc  be  a  con- 
tinued ulcer,  into  two  or  more.  This  is  perhaps  the  mod  diftin- 
guifhing  mark  by  which  we  may  know  a  venereal  from  any  other. 
kind  of  ulcer,  though  it  has  fcarcely  been  noticed  by  writers  on  this 
fubject.  Another  mark,  which  occurs  not  only  in  the  true  venereal 
ulcer,  but  often  afiiiis  us  to  decide  in  thofe  of  the  doubtful  kind,  is 
the  appearance  of  fpots  of  a  copper  colour  around  the  fore.  Thefe 
fpots  indeed  do  not  always  appear,  but  when  they  do,  they  corrobo- 
rate very  ftrongly  any  conjectures  that  may  have  been  raifed  re- 
fpeciing' the  fyphilitic  nature  of  the  ulcer. 

Where  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fpecific  nature  of  the  ulcer, 
the  ufe  of  quick- filver  in  any  mode  that  can  be  brought  to  affect 
the  faiivary  glands,  will,  of  itfelf,  go  a  great  way  towards  effecting' a 
cure*.  Not  that  local  applications  of  a  mercurial  and  corrofive 
kind  fliojuld  be  neglected,  for  they  are  very  material.  Sprinkling 
the  fore  from  time  to  time  with  red  nitrated  quickfilver,  or  drefling 
it  with  any  ftimulating  ointment  in  which  a  portion  of  that  remedy 
is  incorporated;  applying  verdigreafe  in  the  fame  manner ;  or,  what 
is,  perhaps,  more  efFetStual  than  any  other  method,  drefiing  the  fore 
with  lint  clipped  into  a  folution  of  muriated  quickfilver  ;  are  fleps 
very  proper  to  be  purfued.  In  a  great  many  cafes,  the  ointment  of 
nitrated  quickfilver,  either  alone,  or  weakened  with  hog's  lard,  will 
be  found  to  anfwer  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  of  ufe  to  brum  particular 
parts  of  the  fore,  that  appear  foul  and  floughy,  with  a  folution  of 
nitrated  filver  in  diftilled  water. 

In  thofe  cafes  where  the  fpecific  character  in  the,  ulcer  is  not  yet 
get  the  better  of,  it  is  fruitlefs  to  endeavour,  by  bandage  or  any  re- 
medy not  immediately  placed  in  contact  with  the  fore,  to  aiTiit  its 
cure.  But,  when  the  ulcer  is  brought  to  a  firr.ple  flate  by  the  ade- 
quate ufe  of  internal  medicines,  we  fhould  then  obferve  every  pre- 
caution laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  common  ulcers. 


Sect.  IX.     Of  the  Scrofulous  Ulcer. 

The  fcrofulous  ulcer  is  a  difeafe  not  lefs  manife.ftly  depending  on 
a  particular  itate  of  the  conftitution  than  any  of  the  foregoing  j  al- 

"■    h  rm  cum  Creta,  in  the  dofe  of  five  or  ten  grains  twice  a  day,  is 

>od  remedy  for  venerea]  ulcers,  notwithftanding  the  opinion 

entertained  by  fome,  that  it  is  inert.     The  Hydrargyria  Muriatus,  in  imall 

'  ntinued  dofes,  is  alio  a  valuable  medicine  ;  but,in  every  dectfive 

.'.:,( real  caie,  mercurial  fritfion  ftiould  be  had  recourfc  to* 
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though  it   is  not  by  any  means  to  be  conceived  that  it  is  generated 

by  a  fpecific  virus. 

When  this  fort  of  ulcer  attacks  a  part,  we  are  led  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  others  of  a  different  nature  by  confidering  the  general  habit 
of  the  patient,  which  will  ufually  fh?  w  fome  ligns  of  fcrofula.  Thus 
the  countenance  will  be  pale,  the  fibre  univerfally  lax,  the  upper  lip 
'  thick,  the  pupils  of  the  eves  greatly  dilated,  or  the  borders  of  the 
I  eye-lids  will  appear  fore  and  red.  The  glands  of  the  neck  and  under 
the  chin  may  a  Ho  be  found  hardened  and  enlarged  ;  fome  one  being 
much  larger  than  the  adjoining  glands.  This,  indeed,  is  not  un- 
commonly the  only  feat  of  the  'difeafe,  the  gland  having  fuppurated, 
and  afterwards  become  an  ulcer. 

When  a  fcrofulous  ulcer  happens  on  the  extremities,  it  ufually 
appears  on  the  metacarpal  or  metatarfal  bones,  or  on  the  joints  of 
the  arid  01  -  rift,  on  which  a  coiifu!er*ble  thickening  takes  place, 
and  extends  to  fome  difrance  round  the  ulcer,  and  even  (unrounds 
the  whole  joint.  But  in  verv  confirmed  fcrofulous  habits,  it  is  not 
'  unufual  for  the  whole  glandular  fyftem  to  be  dileafed.  In  fome 
fubjecis,  the  vertebwe  of  the  back  and  loins  even  become  cari- 
ous;  abfcciTes  form  and  break,  fometimes  on  one,  fometimes  on 
"  both  fides  of  the  fpine,  and  thefc  occafionally  become  ulcers  of 
greater  or  lefs  extent. 

There  is  one  v  ircumflance  of  which  writers  on  the  fcrofula  have 
not  taken  notice,  but  winch  feems  deferving  of  a  place  among  other 
facts  ;  and  that  is,  that  infants  and  young  pcrfons  of  both  fexes  fre- 
quently are  cut  off  by  an  high  degree  of  fcrofula  affecting  fon?e,  or 
almoft  all,  of  the  vifceta,  whilft  not  the  fmalleir.  external  fignof  the 
difeafe  has  been  found  to  exiir.    In   fome  of  thefe  cafes  the  lungs, 
liver,  fpleen,  &c.  are  ftudded  with  fcrofulous  knots  ;  and  in  others, 
thofe  parts  are  exempt,  whiift  the  whole  mefer.terv  is  affected,  glands 
and  all,  with  a  fcrofulous  enlargement  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's  hand. 
An  inftance  of  the  latter  kind  occurred  in  a  boy  of  12  years  of  age, 
who,  after  an  illnefs  of  two  or    three  days,   the   hifcory   of  which 
could  not  be   fatisfadiorily  collected,   died  quite  unexpectedly.     On 
difleclion,  the  only  appearances  that  could  be  difcovered  were  thofe 
juft  defcribed;  nor  was  there  any  degree  of  inflammation  that  could 
account  for  the  patient's  death.     What  is  ftill  more  lingular  is,  that 
'  notwithstanding  the   impervious   ftate  of  the  lacteal  veffels  of  the 
greater   part  of  the   mefentery,  the   boy   was  very  fufEciently   nou- 
rifhed,  and,  though  not  remarkably  lufty,  he  had  a  florid  and  healthy 
appearance,  and  had  been  accuitomed  to  a  laborious  employment. 

The  cure  ^of  the  Jcrofulous  ulcer  is  chiefly  to  be  attempted,  like 
that  of  other  ulcers  of  a  fpecific  character,  by  combating  the  difeafe 
ci"  the  habit.  That  the  fcrofulous  diathefis  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  fubdue,  we  have  many  and  reiterated  proofs  ;  and  i'o  little  encou- 
ragement have  we  hitherto  met  with  in  our  attempts  to  accomplifh 
jt  by  medicine,  that  it  would  be  of  little  nk  to  detail  here,  with  any 
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great  degree  of  minutenefs,  the  different  remedies  that  have  been, 
from  a  very  early  period  to  the'  prefent  time,  prefcribed  by  medical 
practitioners  with  this  intent. 

Suffice  it  then  to  fay,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that  a  multiplicity  of  re- 
medies, of  a  vegetable  kind,  and  of  that  clafs  properly  called  anii- 
fcorbuiic,  have  been  fuccefSvely  tried.  But  of  thefe,  none,  except  cin- 
chona, mezereon,  cicuta,  and  farfaparilla,  have  any  pretenfions  to 
efficacy,  and  many  practitioners  are  inclined  to  deny  it  even  to  the 
laft  two.  Many  other  of  the  narcotic  plants,  as  well  as  cicuta,  have 
been  tried,  and  with  various  degrees  of  fuccefs;  but  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  that  their  qualities  are  better  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
the  phagedaenic  ulcer;  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  obfeive  in 
another  place. 

From  the  mineral  kingdom  we  have  beenfupplied  with  antimony, 
zinc,  arfenic,  terra  ponderofa,  and  quick-filver.  From  the  firft  of 
thefe  occafional  good  effects  have  certainly  been  obferved ;  and  for 
that  reafon  it  has  been  very  properly  introduced  by  the  London 
College  into  the  formula,  named  decoctum  farfaparillae  compofitum. 
Every  pradlitioner,  however,  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  debilitating 
effects  of  antimony,  thofe  preparations  of  it,  at  leaft,  which  are 
formed  by  its  union  with  an  acid.  It  is  true,  the  difeafe  fometimes 
occurs  in  perfons  apparently  robuft,  and  who  may  be  fuppofed  prone 
to  phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  fuch,  perhaps,  the  ufe  of  anti- 
mony may  have  been  attended  with  good  effects  ;  yet,  if  we  decide 
that  antimony,  which  is  a  relaxant  of  the  mo  ft  powerful  kind,  be  a 
fukable  remedy  in  fcrofula,  how  can  weconfiftently  reckon  the  bark 
and  other  tonics,  to  be  fo  ?  It  is  irnpoffible,  perhaps,  to  reafon  on  this 
fubjeel ;  we  fhall,  therefore,  only  obferve,  that,  of  all  the  preparations 
of  antimony,  none  are  found  fo  fuitable  in  this  difeafe  as  the  fulphur 
antimonii  prcecipitatum,  which  feems  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  exempt 
from  thofe  objections  juft  now  Hated  to  exift  againft  moil  other 
chemical  preparations  of  antimony. 

On  the  ufe  of  %inc,  we  can  only  rely  in  a  general  way  as  a  tonic. 
The  vitriolated  zinc,  in  fmall  dofes,  is  entitled  to  its  {hare  of  com- 
mendation in  fome  occafional  inftances  ;  and  many.furgeons  give  it 
in  i'he  more  active  form  of  t\iQjSa%ver j,  (zlncum  caicinatian). 

jfafenic  is  not  often  reforted  to  as  a  remedy  in  the  fcrofula,  nor 
hive-the  trials  made  of  it  been  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  warrant  the  ufe  of 
a  remedy  fo  extremely  hazardous  in  every  form.  That  preparation 
of  it  u  fed  in  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital,  under  the  name  of  kali  ar- 
fenicatum  (in  the  dofe  of  one-fixth  of  a  grain,  to  adults,  three  times, 
a  day;,  is,  perhaps,  the  leaft  objectionable  of  any  of  the  preparations 
of  that  mineral  that  have  yet  been  invented. 

Of  terra  ponderofa,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every  one  who 

knew  the   great  abilities  and  integrity  of  its  panegyrift,  the  late 

amiable  and  excellent  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  experience  has  unhappily 

u%  nothing  to  fay.     It,  undoubtedly,  appeared  to  have  fucceeded 
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iri  three  moft  decifive  cafes  of  fcrofula  that  were  treated  in  St,  Tho- 
mas's hofpital.  That  the  patients  got  well  is  mod  certain  ;  and  that 
under  the  ufe  of  this  very  active  remedy,  combined  with  the  muriatic 
acid.  The  compofition  of  this  remedy  is  defcribed  in  the  Pharm. 
Chirurgica  ;  but  why  it  failed  in  every  fubfequcnt  trial,  whether  by 
Dr.  Crawford  himfelf,  or  others  who  were  equally  difpofed  to  attri- 
bute good  qualities  to  it,  it  is  not  pofiible  to  fay.  The  general  im- 
preffion,  however,  is,  that  this  mineral  poflefles  no  power  of  checking 
the  fcrofulous  diathefis,  as  has  been  fuppofed. 

Of  qitickfilver>  heretofore,  and  even  now,  a  favourite  remedy  with 
the  bulk  of  practitioners  who  have  occaiion  to  treat  this  difeafe,  we 
have  little  to  advance  in  the  way  of  commendation.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  moft  juftly  chargeable  with  a  variety  of  mifchiefs,  which 
have  been  freely  attributed  to  the  peculiar  obftihacy  ot  the  complaint. 
As  one  of  :he  properties  of  quick  111  ver  is  known  to  be  that  of  ex- 
citing the  action  of  the  abforbent  fyftem,  and,  by  that  means,  remov- 
ing local  hardnefTes,  and  particularly  thofe  of  glandular  parts,  it  was, 
and  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  thought  an  advifable  remedy  in 
a  difeafe  exhibiting  thofe  particular  fymptoms  in  fo  remarkable  a 
degree. 

Wifeman,  the  moft  judicious  of  all  the  practitioners  upon  the  old 
principles,  employed  mercury  copiouily  in  fcrofula,  as  appears  from 
the  following;  pafTa^e  in  his  «  Method  of  Curing  the  Evil."  AI- 
luding  to  the  complications'  of  which  this  difeafe  had  been  fuppofed 
capable,  he  fays,  "  In  truth,  whatfoever  difeafe  it  is  complicated 
With,  without  forhe  preparation  of '  mercury^  our  hopes  are  vain;  nay, 
in  fome  o^  the  moft  deplorable  cafes  where  the  patient  hath  been 
much  emaciated,  by  reafon  of  the  acidity  of  the  ferum**  i  have  pro- 
ceeded higher  to  falivate  them,  and  thereby  recovered  them,"  &c. 
To  explain  the  caufe  of  his  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes,  however,  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  attend  to  the  context,  in  which  he  refers  the  reader  to 
his  "  Observations  on  Ulcers  with  Caries  in  the  Bones"  many  of 
which,  probably,  were  venereal  rather  than  fcrofulous. 

It  may  farther  be  obfervedj that  Wifeman^  general  object  in  giv- 
ing mercury,  was  that  which,  in  thefe  days  even,  is  fome  what  ad- 
miffible,  though,  by  no  means,  to  the  extent  which  he  thought  pro- 
per to  carry  it.  His  object  was  to  adminifter  one  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  quickfilver,  namely,  calomel,  as  a  purgative ;  'a  way  in 
which  its  Specific,  and  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  pj  piicial,  effect 
on  the  conftitution  is  not  to  be  expected.  To  make  more  fure  of 
this  effect,  indeed,  he  never  failed  to  join  with  it  "  pi/,  cochia^  pil  e 
duobus  rudii"  or  fome  other  powerful  draftic  :  (o  that,  although  his 
expectations  of  fuccefs  were  grounded  on  the  action  of  mercury  on 
fozfyjlerri)  and  not  merely  as  a  ftimulant  applied  to  the  bowels,  it  is 

*  Wifeman 's  acquiefcence  hi  this  received  doctrine  of  his  time,  is  not  re- 
markable ;  and  althoughuthis  caufe  of  fcrofula  may  juftly  be  deemed  fuppo 
atitiotis,  modern  times  have  not  fupplieU  us  with  a  better. 
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probable  they  were  not  anfwered  in  thofe  fuccefsful  cafes  of  which: 
he  fpeaks,  but  upon  a  principle  which  he  did  not  comprehend. 
Every  furgeon,  indeed,  muft  be  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  this  who  is 
aware  of  the  palpable  and  indifpu table  fact,  that  purging  zndfjlivx- 
ilon  are  not  compatible  in  practice  ;  and  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
accomplished,  or,  if  at  all  practicable,  is  accou.phfhed  with  diffi- 
culty, whiifl  mercurials  operate  violently  on  the  interlines  in  the 
courfe  of  their  being  adrniniftered. 

In  making  thefe  remarks  on  the  practice  of  the  honeft  and  illuf- 
trious  Wifeman,  we  are  commenting,  not  only  on  what  w«s  the 
univerfai  practice  of  his  time,  but  on  viiat,  under  fome  certain  limi- 
tations, has  ex  ifted  fince,  and  is  even  -trie  practice  of  the  prefent  day. 
It  is  evident  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  remedies  ufed  in  fcro- 
fuia at  prefent,  except,  indeed,  that  very  important  one,  Cinchona, 
of  which  he  could  have  no  knowledge.  Remedies  of  the  tonic  clafs 
vfere  not  then  had  recourfe  to  in  the  fcrofjla  ;  nor  were  the  good 
effects  of  lea-bathing  known:  but  antimony,  particularly  that  pre- 
paration called  diaphoretic^  was  in  ufe;  and  alfo  burnt  fponge,  a 
remedy  in  no  inconfiderable  repute  at  prefmt.  Sarfaparilla,  China 
root,  and  other  vegetable  fubirances,  to  which  Wifeman  gives  the 
name  of  ';  antiftrumous,"  were  employed  mod  abundantly,  and, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  fame  degree  of  advantage  as  at  prefent,  which 
is  bur  little. 

Modern  practice  has,  indeed,  introduced  the  ufe  of  a  vegetable 
which  was  unknown  to  the  earlier  practitioners,  and  which  has  the 
teilimony  of  fome  eminent  men  in  its  favour.  I  mean  mezereon.  The 
late  Mr.  Hunter  ranks  it  in  the  firft  order  of  vegetable  fubfeances 
to  be  reforted  to  in  the  fcrofuia.  He  directs  it,  however,  in  confi- 
derable  quantity;  and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  tafle  of  it 
is  fo  exceedingly  acrid  and  nauieous,  and  i is  action  on  the  ftomach 
fo  liable  to  produce  ficknefs,  that  few  patients  can  be  prevailed  on  to 
carry  the  trial  of  it  fufficiently  far  to  afcertain  what  its  properties 
really  are. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjecr.  of  our  objections  to  the  ufe  of  quick- 
filver,  or  any  of  its  preparations,  in  the  fcrofuia;  it  is  only  neceflary 
to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  thofe  who  have  witnefied  its  effects  in 
venereal  cafes.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee  the  fcrofuia 
fupcrinduced  by  a  mercurial  courfe,  in  conftitutions  which  before 
remained  unaffected  with  it.  Nothing,  in  fact,  forms  fo  great  an 
impediment)  as  does  the  fcrofuia  thus  excited,  to  the  furgeon's  en- 
deavours to  deftjToy  the  venereal  virus. 

Glands,  brought  into  a  (late  of  inflammation  by  the  irritation  of  a 
chancre,  and  which,  if  left  to  fuppurate,  would  go  through  that 
procefs  favourably,  are  very  commonly  rendered  fcrofulous  by  the 
quickfilver  rubbed  in  with  a  view  of  difperfing  the  tumor.  Vene- 
real ulcers  oi  the  throat  are,  "by  the  fame  means,  converted  into  fcro- 
fulous ulcers  ;  and  whilil  mercury  continues  to  act  on  them,  that 
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dJfpofition  is  increafed.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  change  our 
plan  even  before  the  venereal  difpofition  in  the  part  is  overcome, 
and  to  refort  to  the  bark,  the  (i  antiftrumous  vegetables,' *  and  Tea- 
bathing,  to  counteract  the  fcrofulous  diathefis  which  the  mercury 
has  brought  on. 

But,  admitting  there  (hould  occur  none  of  thefe  external  figns  of 
the  mifchievous  effedts  of  quickfilver  in  habits  prcdifpofed  to  die 
fcrofula,  it,  neverthelefs,  often  happens,  that  internal  and  more  fatal 
ones  take  place.  Some  of  the  vifcera  are  brought  into  a  ftate  of 
difeafe  ;  the  lungs  more  efpecially  ;  and  when  this  happens  in  a  per- 
fon  who  has  had  a  venereal  infection,  the  phthifis  brought  on  by  the 
remedy  is  called  a  venereal  confumpt'un  •,  and  the  patient  more  cer- 
tainly <ze:ting  werfe  as  the  fpecific  for  venereal- infection  is  admini- 
fter-d,  at  laft  dies  in  confequence  of  the  treatment. 

.What   has  been  laid   may,  perhaps,   be  fufficjent  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  medical  men  to  what,  if  true,  is  a  fadt  of  great  practical 
importance.     The  effects  here  attributed  to  mercury,  are  not,  per- 
haps, obfe'rvable  in  every  inftance  of  its  exhibition  in  a  fcrofulous 
habit ;  but  that  it  is  truly  liable  to  the  ferious  objections  we  have 
brought,  is  a  fadt,  which,  now  and  then   at  leaft,  is  confirmed  by 
fome  itriking  and  fatal  inftance  *  ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wiihed, 
that  aclofe  attention  to  what  happens  in  thofe  cc:fes  where  mercury 
muft  be  employed,  and  where,  after  its  exhibition,  fcrofula  does  ap- 
pear, may  throw  fome   farther  light  upon  the  fubjedt.     But,  not- 
withstanding what  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  full  conftitutional 
effect  of  mercury,  there  are  fome  preparations  of  that  mineral,  cal- 
culated to  adt  fimply  on  the  intejlinesy  which,  far  from  defer vi rig  our 
reprobation,   have,  on  the  contrary,  moft   falutary  effedts  in  the 
treatment  of  the  fcrofula. 

There  is,  perhaps  no  article  in  our  lid  of  purgatives  which  fo  ef- 
fectually evacuates  the  inteftines,  and  produces  <;hat  effect,  with  (o 
little  irritation  and  difturbance,  as  the  preparation  we  call  calomel. 
Some,  purgatives  act  by  increafmg  the  fecretions  from  the  interlines, 
and  others  by  aiding  their  periftaltic  motion;  but  there  is  hardly  any 
fingle  article  of  the  materia  medica,  from  which,  in  both  thefe  ways, 

*  It  may  feem  to  the  reader,  that  more  is  faid  on  this  fubje<5t  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  object  of  this  lection,  which  is  to  fpeak  of  the  Scrofulous  Ulcer 
and  its  treatment.  He  will  perceive,  however,  as  has  already  been  fuggefted, 
that  an  immediate  and  neceffary  connection  exifts  between  the  treatment  oT 
the  general  difeafe  andthis'local  iymptom  of  it,  and  that  it  is  no  lefs  necef- 
fary, in  ipeaking  of  the  internal  remedies  employed  by  furgeons,  to  diitin- 
guim  thole  that  ought  to  be  avoided,  than  it  is  to  beftow  juft  encomiums  on 
thofe  that  deferve  it.  We  have,  in  fact,  been  led  to  fome  length  in  this  part 
of  our  fubject,  from  knowing,  that  a  modern  treatife  on  the   fcrofula,  in, 
other  refpectsjudicious,advifes  a  reliance  on  mercury  for  the  cure.     That  we 
are  not  indifpofed  to  give  calomel,  ufed  as  zpurgatl<vey  its  due  fhare  of  com- 
-mendation,  will  be  feen  in  the  fcquel ;  but  beyond  that,  we  cannot  but  feel 
the  importance  of  oppofing  the  life  of  quicklilvcr  in  any  form,  except,  per- 
haps, that  of  atopic,  which  may,  in  fome  imtances,  be  expedient. 
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effe&ual  and  general  evacuation  of  the  bowels  can  be  obtained,  un« 
lefs  it  be  this  excellent  preparation,  which  has  been  known,  in  vari« 
ous  inftanees,  to  perform  the  talk,  when  other  cathartics,  under  va- 
rious modifications,  have  proved  ufelefs. 

In  fcrofulous  fubjecls,  there  exifts  a  great  difpofition  in  the  vefTels 
to  throw  out  coagulable  lymph.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  fuch  perfons, 
frelh  incifed  wounds  heal  by  the  firft  intention  with  fingular  rapid- 
ity ;  and  even  in  large  operations,  fuch  as  amputation,  there  exifts  an 
a&onifhing  tendency  in  the  parts  to  contract,  and,  as  it  were,  glue 
ifelves  together,  the  furfac'e  that  remains  unhealed,  being  never- 
thelefs  impeded,  by  thick  coats  of  coagulable  lymph  fuccemvely 
thrown  out,  and  which  demand  the  application  of  efcharotic  re- 
medies. 

This  difpofition  is  more  particularly  evident  in  fubjecls  of  the 
fat,  chubby,  and  florid  defcription  ;  out  it  may  alfo  be  traced  in 
fo  i>e  of  the  emaciated  fort,  and  there  appears  to  me  a  probability* 
that  this  difpofition  prevails  pretty  universally  in  the  glands,  thofe 
more  especially  concerned  in  fupplying  the  fecretions  natural  to  the 
primae  viae.  Hence,  perhaps,  we  may  account  for  (what  is  a  well 
known  circumftance  occurring  in  fcrofulous  perfons,  particularly 
children),  the  inactivity  of  the  bowels,  and  the  glairy  nature  of  their 
fecretions,  which  form  a  convenient  nidus  for  worms,  and  other 
lodgments,  that  would  not  be  retained  if  the  periftaltic  motions 
were  more  vigorous. 

But  whether  this  date  of  the  inteftines  may,  or  may  not,  be  truly 
accounted  for  on  thefe  principles,  itsexiftenoe  in  fcrofulous  fubjecls 
is  an  acknowledged  fact  ;  and  it  is  alfo  very  generally  allowed,  that 
the  occafional  removal  of  thefe  pernicious  accumulations  by  a  fuita- 
ble  purge,  far  from  adding  to  that  debility,  which,  according  to  ma- 
ny, has  a  principal  (hare  in  the  di/eafe,  actually  affords  ftrength,  by 
removing  the  impediments  to  nutrition,  and  Simulating  the  languid 
mouths  of  the  lacteal  veiTels. 

Every  remedy  administered  by  the  mouth,  arid  which  occafions 
inteftinal  evacuation,  goes  under  the  general  character  of  a  pur^e  ; 
and  it  is  common  to  medicines  not  of  that  clafs,  fuch  as  the  bark, 
when *gi ven  in  an  over-dofe,  to  act  as  cathartics.  But,  as  has  al- 
ready been  ooferved,  thofe  medicines  which  produce  (tools  by  in- 
creafing  the  fecretions  from  the  glands  of  the  inteftines,  do,  by  no 
means,  the  fame  thing  as  purgatives  which  prove  fuch  by  augment-* 
Ing  the  periftaltic  motions.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  inteftines  are 
merely  excited  to  expel  the  feces  which  happen  to  be  contained  in 
them  ;  in  the  former,  a  confiderable  addition  of  fluids  takes  place, 
which  renders  the  faeces  more  liquid,  and  caufes  the  natural  motions 
of  the  inteftines  to  protrude  their  contents  more  eXpeditioufly  to* 
wards  the  reclura  than  would  happen  if  the  faeces  remained  folid. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  the  different  articles  of  the  materia 
medica  to  which  thefe  diftinct  properties  are  attributable,  as  there  is 
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'  no  profeflional  man  fo  inexperienced  as  to  be  ignorant  of  them* 
Indeed,  they  will  fall  under  our  notice  in  another  place;  h.^re  it  is 
fufiiieient  to  obfeive,  therefore,  that  all  t'ie  (dime  purgatives,  as 
Glauber's,  Epfom,  Rochelle,  and  other  falts,  act  by  increafing  the 
fecretions  ;  whilft  rhubarb,  fenna,  aloes,  and  many  other  vegetable 
purgatives,  act  chiefly  by  increasing  the  periildtic  motions.  It  is 
owin£  to  thefe  diftinct  qualities  which  belong  to  the  clafs  of  ca- 
thartics, that  we  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  combining  them,  in  ordef 
to  infure  a  beneficial  co  opera; ion,  and  thus  evacuate  the  LnteftineS 
more  effectually  than  could  be  done  by  the  admimftration  or  any  or 
them  fingly. 

There  is  another  property,  with  regard  to  purgatives,  which  is 
not  lefs  worthy  of  notice;  and  that  is,  the  difpofition  manifefted  by 
fome  of  them  to  act  exclufively  on  particular  parts  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  It  is  not  eafy  to  ftate,  even  with  the  appearance  of  ac- 
curacy, what  is  the  nature  of  thefe  peculiar  affinities,  if  we  may  Co 
call  them  ;  but  that  the  general  facl:  is  fo,  has  been  fufEciently 
proved  by  the  well-known  property  of  aloes  to  act  exclufively  on 
the  return. 

But  as  it  forms  no  part  of  our  defign  to  enter  into  thefe  specula- 
tions farther  than  may  be  warranted  by  their  connection  with  tie 
general  fubject  of  ulcers,  or  than  may  tend  to  fhew  the  propriety 
with  which  a  mercurial  preparation  may  be  ufed  in  fcrofu  a  as  a 
purgative,  notwithstanding  its  mifchievoas  effects  when  given  with 
any  other  view  ;  we  fhall  cut  fhort  this  digreffion,  by  merely  re- 
peating, that,  among  the  few  remedies  which  act  at  once  by  increaf- 
ing  the  fecretions  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  by 
augmenting  the  periitaltic  motion,  and  by  an  uniformity  of  operation 
on  the  whole  inteftinal  canal,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  equal  to  calo- 
mel :  and  it  is  to  the  poffeflion  of  thefe  qualities  alone,  and  not  to  its 
power  of  acting  fpecihcally  on  t\izfyjlemy  that  the  merit  afcribed  ,0 
it  by  Wifeman,  and  other  writers,  mould  be  attributed. 

A  remedy  in  the  fcrofula,  on  which,  heretofore,  practitioners  have 
had  great  reliance,  is  burnt  fponge.  Some,  however,  attribute  the 
good  effects  of  it  folely  to  the  mineral  alkali  contained  in  it ;  and  on 
that  account,  fubftitute  what,  in  the  new  language  of  the  College,  is 
called  natron,  as  a  lefs  inelegant  medicine.  The  popularity  of  this 
remedy  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  its  apparent  fucceis  in  rhe 
treatment  of  the  Dcrbytliire  neck  ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear* 
that  the  co- operating  remedies  employed  in  the  cure  of  that  com- 
plaint, namely,  calomel,  and  other  purgatives,  have  not  a  very  ma- 
terial (hare  in  the  procefs. 

Speaking  then  of  burnt  fponge  as  of  mineral  alkah',  may  not  i:s 
adtion,  belides  that  to  be  expected  through  the  medium  of  the  cir- 
culation, be  traced  to  fomething  analogous  to  a  courfe  of  purgatives? 
Or,  at  leait,  may  not  it  have  the  effect  of  diffoiving  or  decornpofing 
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that  adhefive  mucus,  which  we  have  fuppofed,  in   this  difeafe,  to 
interfere  with  the  healthy  actions  of  the  inteftines  ? 

It  is  not,  perhaps>  to  be  denied,  that  one  of  its  modes  of  opera- 
tion, is  that  of  a  kind  of  univerfal  ftimulant ;  for  there  is  great  reafon 
to  fuppofe,  that,  in  common  with  turpentine,  and  fome  other  fub- 
ftances,  alkalies  enter  the  blood  veffels,  without  undergoing  any 
change  in  the  ftomach.  But,  at  leaft,  that  they  may  pafs  through 
the  firft  pafTages  without  undergoing  the  procefs  of  affimilation, 
may  be  fairlv  conjectured,  from  their  known  property  of  entering 
the  bladder,  and  ailing  as  folvents  on  urinary  calculi.  In  their 
courfe,  therefore,  through  the  bowels,  we  fee  no  difficulty  in  fuppof- 
ing,  that  they  combine  with,  and  tend  to  carry  off,  thofe  glutinous 
fecretions  which  ob  ft  ruct  the  mouths  of  the  lacteal  veflels,  and  thus 
produce  fdently,  and  by  a  fort  of  chemical  combination,  the  fame  effect 
as  is  to  be  expected  from  the  occafional  exhibition  of  purgatives. 

Dr.  Cullen,  fpeaking  of  the  clafs  of  remedies  termed  attenuantia^ 
includes  a  fubdivifion  termed  refolventia,  which,  he  fays,  "  are  pro- 
perly fuch  fubftances  as  give  fluidity  to  portions  of  our  fluids  that 
had  been  formerly  concreted"  Among  the  remedies  of  this  defcrip- 
tion,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  he  has  included  both  the  foffil  and 
volatile  alkalies.  May  not  thefe  refolve  the  concreted  lymph,  which 
feems  toconftitute  the  difeafe  in  the  cafe  of  fcrofulous  tumors  ? 

But  whatever  be  the  modus  operandi  of  this  remedy,  it  is  cer- 
tainly amongft  thofe  that  occafionally  prove  ferviceable  in  the  fcro-» 
fula,  and  that  even  in  very  inconfiderable  dofes.  If  given  largely, 
indeed,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  it  may  prove  injurious  to  the  fyf- 
tem  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  perhaps,  it  is,  that,  with  moft  practitioners, 
the  very  fmall  proportion  ufually  exhibited  when  the  form  of  burnt 
fponge  is  preferred,  is  found  to  anfwer  better  than  natron  in  its  pre- 
pared ftate. 

From  fpeaking  of  the  effects  of  mineral  alkali  given  internally, 
we  come  to  confider  the  ufes  of  fea  bathing  in  the  fcrofula.  It  has 
been  very  unwillingly  granted  by  fome  writers,  that  bathing  in  fait 
water  is  of  greater  efficacy  than  bathing  in  any  other  fort  of  water 
of  the  fame  temperature ;  for,  fay  they,  it  is  alone  the  tonic  effect  of 
the  cojd,  fuddenly  and  univerfally  applied  to  the  body,  which  is  of 
fervice  ;  and  this  effect  may  be  produced  equally  well  by  immerfion 
in  frefh  water.  Not  to  advert  to  the  multitude  of  facts  which  mili- 
tate againft  this  fuppofition,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  fo  ge- 
neral an  application  of  fait  to  the  fkin  is  attended  with  fome  (hare  of 
advantage,  for  common  fait  is  a  compound  in  which  the  mineral  al- 
kali predominates  ;  and  from  daily  immerfion,  no  doubt,  confiderable 
quantities  of  it  muft  be  abforbed.  We  would  not,  however,  be  fuppofed 
Co  contend,  that  the  good  effects  of  fea  bathing  in  the  fcrofula  de- 
pend upon  the  application  of  fait  to  the  furface  of  the  body.  On  the 
contrary,  we  admit  its  inferiority  to  fea  water  as  a  cold  bath  5  yet 
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we  are,  neverthelefs,  difpofed  to  confider  the  fait  as  no  defpicable  or 
UnnecefTary  agent  in  the  rcfult. 

Pel-haps,  however,  we  fhal!  not  give  to  this  remedy  of  fea-bathing 
its  full  mare  of  credit,  if  we  do  not  alfo  take  into  the  account  the 
effects  of  fea  air  on  the  conft  itution.  We  well  know,  that  the  air 
on  the  fea  coaft  is  loaded  with  faline  particles,  which  enter  the 
lungs  on  infpiration,  and  alfo  apply  themfelves  continually  to  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  does  not  admit  of 
a  doubt,  fince  the  particles  of  fait  are  tafted  as  they  fall  on  the  lips  of 
thofe  who  walk  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fea ;  and  that  this  flight 
application  of  fait  alone  to  the  body,  is  capable  of  doing  fome  fervice 
in  fcrofulous  difeafes,  is  manifeft  from  the  following  cafe : 

"  A  gentleman,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  very 

healthy  in  other  refpe£is,  had  a  foul  ulcer  with  thick  and  curling 

boundaries  on  the  edge  of  his  tongue.     Irs  commencement  for  fome 

few  weeks  was  marked  only  by  a  fmall  lump,  or  thickening  of  the 

part,  which  at  laft  gradually  opened  by  a  kind  of  fiiTure,  difplaying  an 

ulcer  with  a  foul  buff-coloured  furface,  which  increafed,  in  the  courfe 

of  a  few  months,  to  nearly  the  dimenfions  of  a  fix-pence.     The  dif- 

eafe,  however,  manifefted  itfelf  much  beyond  this,  by  the  fwelled 

Irate  of  the  furrounding  parts.     The  patient,  while  in  this  tituation, 

had  occafion  to  take  a  fudden  voyage  to  the  continent,  and  being 

apprehenfive,  though  the  pain  and  inconvenience  he  then  felt,  were 

not  fo  confiderableas,  from  the  appearance  of  the  fore,  might  reafon- 

ably  have  been  expected,  that  the  difeafe  might  proceed  to  a  ferious 

length  if  neglected  during  fo  long  a  journey,  he  thought  it  advifable 

to  apply  to  a  profetiional  gentleman,  by  whofe  inftructions  he  might 

be  guided  in  the  treatment  of  it,  and  from  whom,  indeed,  he  received 

a  fupply  of  fuch  medicines,  both  topical  and  for  internal  ufe,  as  the 

ftate  of  the   ulcer  feemed   to  require.     The  hurry  of  preparation, 

however,  interfered   with  his  intention  of  making  fome  ufe  of  his 

medicines  even  before  his  embarkation;  and,  in  fa£t,  nothing  was 

done ;  but  to  his  great  furprife,  during  his  detention  for  a  few  days 

on  the  fea  coaft,  the  ulcer  in  his  tongue,  which  had  exifted  for  fo 

long  a  time,  healed  up  ;  his  medicines  were  contigned  to  the  jaws 

of  the  ocean,  and  he  has  remained  perfectly  free  from  the  complaint 

ever  tince." 

As  in  this  cafe  there  could  be  no  other  application  of  the  faline 
particles,  either  topically,  or  to  the  fyftem,  but  what  was  effected 
through  the  medium  of  the  fea  breezes  ;  as  no  medicine  whatever 
was  ufed  by  the  patient ;  and  as  the  difeafe  was  gaining  ground  dur- 
ing his  continuance  in  London,  the  place  of  his  ordinary  refidence> 
what  can  be  the  conclufion,  but  that  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  on 
the  fea  coaft  occationed  the  cure  ? 

But  let  us  now  confider  fea  bathing  in  the  light  of  a  tonic,  in 
which  moft  people  view  it,  and  certainly  not  without  good  reafon. 
If  immertion  in  the  fea  were  unattended  with  the  concomitant  bene- 
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fits  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  it  would,  of  courfe,  rank  no 
higher  as  a  remedy  for  the  fcrofula,  or,  indeed,  any  other  difeafe, 
than  frefh  water  of  the  fame  temperature.  The  tonic  effect  is  pro- 
duced merely  by  the  fudden  and  univerfai  application  of  cold  to  the 
furface  of  the  body,  by  which  the  extreme  veffels  are  invigorated, 
and  a  more  equable  circulation  of  the  blood  in  them  is  occafioned. 
The  fudden  conftriction  of  the  veffels  of  the  fkin,  caufes  the  blood 
to  retreat  back  upon  the  vifcera ;  and,  by  that  falutary  ftimulus,  is 
inftrumental  in  exciting  in  them  an  unufual  degree  of  exertion  CO 
reftore  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation.  This  exertion,  it  is 
likely,  produces  tone  and  vigour  in  parts  whofe  functions  before 
were  languid,  and  it  is  thus,  perhaps,  that  in  glands  affected  with 
frruma,  a  beneficial  change  is  produced.  The  opportunities  of  im- 
merfion  in  cold  frefh  water,  are,  undoubtedly,  within  the  reach  of 
every  one;  yet  the  trials  made  of  it  by  fcrofulous  patients,  fo  cir- 
cumftanced  as  not  to  have  the  opportunity  of  bathing  in  thefea,  are, 
by  no  means,  fuch  as  to  put  thefe  two  remedies  on  an  equal  footing, 
or  to  fupport  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  rely  on  the  mere  tonic  pro- 
perties of  fait  water. 

Since  we  know,  however,  by  chemical  analyfis,  in  what  the  fea 
differs  from  frefh  water,  fomething  is  to  be  done  by  introducing  a 
fuitable  proportion  of  fait  into  the  water  in  which  the  patient  de- 
figns  to  bathe.  The  quantity  neceflary  is  about  51b.  to  every  12 
gallons  of  water.  This,  at  leaft,  may  be  confidered  as  fomewhat 
preferable  to  frefh  water  alone,  yet  experience  proves  it  far  inferior 
in  efficacy  to  that  element  of  which  it  is  defigned  as  an  imitation, 
for  the  reafons  which  have  been  already  fuggefted. 

Since  the  opportunities  of  warm  fait  water  bathing  have  become 
frequent  on  the  fea  coaft,  a  variety  of  inftances  have  occurred,  in 
which  eflential  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  ufe  of  this  remedy. 
For  internal,  as  well  as  external,  fcrofulous  affections,  for  thofe  of 
the  mefenteric,  and  other  glands,  for  white  fwellings,  difeafes  of  the 
proftate,  ulcers,  and  various  other  forms  in  which  the  fcrofula  is 
liable  to  occur  ;  it  has  been  demonftrated,  that  the  tepid  falt-water 
bath  has,  at  leaft,  been  of  as  great,  but,  in  fome  inftances,  of  much 
greater/ fervice,  than  fea  water  when  ufed  in  the  ftate  of  its  natural 
temperature. 

If  this  be  the  cafe,  what  becomes  of  the  principle  on  which  fea 
bathing  is  fo  univerfally,  and  almoft  exclusively,  fuppofed  to  coun- 
teract this  difeafe  ?  Is  the  effect,  called  tcnic^  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced by  any  degree  of  relative  warmth  ?  Or  is  the  term  ill  cal- 
culated to  exprefs  the  effect  really  occafioned  by  cold  bathing  ?  But 
let  us  now  proceed  to  confider  the  properties  of  a  remedy  of  late 
years  more  implicitly  confided  in  than,  perhaps,  any  other,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  fcrofula :  this  remedy  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 

That  this  medicine,  of  fuch  excellent  ufe  in  various  other  dif- 
.eafes,  is  alfo  an  important  one  in  that  now  under  our  coniideration, 
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cannot  be  denied  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  fcarcely  any  {late  of  the 
difeafe  for  which  it  is  to  well  calculated  as  the  fcrofulous  .ulcer.  The 
great  misfortune  is,  that  it  requires  to  be  adminiilered,  not  only  in 
confiderablc  quantity,  but  alfo  for  a  great  length  of  time,  to  produce 
any  very  obvious  good  effect ;  and  the  fcrofula,  in  every  form,  is  a 
difeafe  of  fo  protracted  and  flow  a  nature,  that  fcarcely  any  one  can 
perfevere  Efficiently  in  the  ufe  of  it.  But,  if  this  be  the  cafe  with 
adults,  how  much  more  does  it  form  an  objection,  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  adminifter  this  remtdy  to  children,  the  mod  ufual  fubjects 
of  the  difeafe  of  which  we  are  fpeaking?  Thefe  are,  in  fa  (St,  pre- 
cluded wholly  from  the  benefits  of  it. 

u  The  bark,"  fays  Dr.  Cullen,  4t  has  been  employed  in  fcrofu- 
lous cafes.  The  fcrofula  is  attended  with  ulcers  malt  moris^  de- 
pending on  a  f acridity  of  the  vejpls  of  the  part,  and  of  the  jyfttm  in 
general  very  often  ;  fo  that  here  the  bark  is  plainly  indicated  ;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  of  the  fuccefs  had  by  Doctors  Fothergill  and  Fordyce 
in  fuch  circumfrances.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  bark  very 
often  fails  in  this  difeafe.  Even  thefe  gentlemen  have  not  always 
fucceeded,  becaufe,  I  imagine,  this  difeafe  is  often  not  to  be  cured 
certainly  by  any  medicine-,  for  it  feems  often  a  difeafe  of  the  lymph 
feated  in  the  lymphatic  veffeis,  and  not  depending  fo  much  on  a  ge- 
neral faccidity  ef  the  fyjiem  as  in  fome  particular  affection  of  the 
lymphatics,  and  matter  generated  there.'''* 

This  account  being  fufficient  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  is  unne- 
ceiTary  to  add  to  it  ;  and  efpecially  as  the  fubject  will  again  fall 
under  our  notice  when  we  come  to  defcribe  the  general  treatment. 
There  remains  only  one  more  remedy,  or  clafs  of  remedies,  on  which 
it  is  necefcry  to  remark,  and  thefe  are  Jlimulants,  the  moft  appro- 
priate of  which,  and  that  to  which  we  (hall  chiefly  confine  ourfelves, 
is  volatile  alkali. 

Of  the  various  ftimuli  which  the  materia  medica  fupplies,  there  is 
none,  perhaps,  fo  appropriate  to  our  purpofe  as  this  ',  and  the  reafon 
very  naturally  fuggeffs  itfelf  from  what  has  already  been  obferved  on 
the  ufe  of  mineral  alkali.  Superadded  to  the  effect  which  may  be 
expected  of  it  as  an  alkali,  we  have  alfo  that  of  a  ftimulant  of  extra- 
ordinary power,  and  one  with  which  the  ftomach  will  difpenfe  much 
more  largely  than  its  fenfible  effect  on  the  organs  of  tafte  and  fmell 
feems  to  indicate*. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  clafling  ftimulants 
amongft  the  lemedies  neceffary  to  be  employed  in  a  difeafe  where 
debility  is  (o  leading  a  feature  ;  provided  their  effects  can  be  ren- 
dered permanent  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  of  which  there  is  no  quef- 
tion.  We  fhall  not,  however,  dwell  on  this  fubject  in  particular, 
but  proceed  to  confider  in  what  way  the  remedies  of  which  we  bave 

*  "  If,  by  any  means,  we  could  defend  from  its  action  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  it  might  be  thrown  into  the  ftomach  in  a  large  defe,  even  without 
inconvenience."    Culled. 
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made  mention,  or  fome  of  them,  may  be  employed  with  the  greatcft 
effect  in  the  fcrofula. 

In  entering  on  this  topic,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  premife, 
that  we  propofe  to  confine  ourfelves  to  the  treatment  of  thofe  fcro- 
fulous  affections  which  are  external,  and  which  we  will  fuppofe  to 
arife  fn  the  adult  fubject ;  becaufe,  in  infants,  we  are  precluded  the 
ufe  of  many  cf  our  belt  remedies,  and  muft,  therefore,  of  neceftity, 
rely  on  thofe  whofe  qualities  are  fomewhat  inferior,  but  pofTefs  the 
advantage  of  being  more  ez(y  to  adminifter.  On  this  occafion  too 
we  propofe  to  fpeak  of  the  ufe  of  topical  remedies,  which  have  not 
as  yet  been  adverted  to. 

Let  the  external  figns  of  fcrofula  in  the  patient  be  wnat  they 
may,  our  firft  endeavour  muft  be  to  reach  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  conflituion.  Here,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  means  al- 
ready fpoken  'of,  what  a  hoft  of  remedies  prefent  themfelves, 
equal  alike  in  their  powers,  and  in  their  deficiencies  !  On  which 
of  thefe,  after  the  experience  of  fo  long  a  period,  an  experience 
which  has  decided  fo  little  in  their  favour,  fhall  we  fix  our  choice? 
We  muft,  at  leaft,  refort  to  thofe  on  which  the  fentence  otpojitive 
inefficacy  has  not  yet  been  pafled,  in  preference  to  thofe  which  the 
united  judgment  of  medical  men  feems  to  have  rejected.  Thofe 
which  are  under  trial,  are,  at  leaft  preferable  to  thofe  that  have 
been  fully  tried,  and  found  wanting. 

If  the  fcrofula  has  manifefted  itfelf,  as  it  moft  frequently  does, 
in  the  form  of  an  enlarged  gland,  advancing  daily  in  fize,  and 
threatening  to  terminate  in  fuppuration,  its  progrefs  fhould  be 
counteracted  by  the  ufe  of  every  kind  of  topic  that  is  likely  tq 
dimimfh  the  latent  and  deep-feated  inflammation  in  the  part.  For 
this  purpofe,  cold  lotions,  of  a  variety  of  kinds,  are  in  ufe  5  fuch 
as  lead-water,  aqua  ammonise  acetatde,  lime-water,  folutions  of  vi- 
triolated  zinc,  of  muriated  ammonia,  of  alum,  &c.  It  is  common 
to  apply  thefe  upon  bits  of  linen  rag,  laid  one  over  the  other,  to  a 
fufficient  thicknefs,  and  kept  continually  wet  by  repeatedly  dipping 
thofe  on  the  outfide.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  of  thefe  applica- 
tions anfwers  beft;  or  even  whether  they  are  any  of  them  of  much 
fervice.  Some  practitioners  rather  prefer  the  ufe  of  liniments,  of 
the  kind  named  difcutient;  fuch  as  a  fimple  folution  of  foap  in 
brandy;  or  the  fame  remedy  joined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
water  of  acetated  ammonia,  or  v/ith  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  of 
acetated  litharge.  Some-  employ  liniments  of  a  moderately  ftimu- 
lating  kind;  probably  with  a  view  of  exciting  the  abforb?nts  to 
action.  The  compofition  of  thefe  is  various  :  olive  oil,  with  fpirit  of 
hartfnorn,  or  water  of  pure  amnion:;: ;  or  a  folution  of  foap  with 
the  latter  addition  *,  or  the  compofition,  called  embrocatio  ammonia: 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica. 

Other  practitioners  refort  to  plaflers,  in  which  difcutient,  or 
repelling  remedies*  are  variouny  combined  \  and  from  thefe^  if  RQt 
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'Compofed  of  ingredients  of  too  ftimulating  properties,  very  fa- 
vourable effects  fometimes  refult,  though  the  event  is  almoft  a 
matter  of  accident. 

Speaking  generally,  indeed,  of  all  thefe  remedies,  there  is  very 
great  uncertainty  as  to  their  effects.  They  either  do  nothing,  or 
if  they  act  at  all,  they  are  juft  as  liable  to  forward  as  to  retard 
fuppuration.  The  fame  may  alfo  be  faid  of  the  like  remedies 
employed  in  the  form  of  fomentations  or  poultices.  Plafters, 
indeed,  are  to  be  excepted  from  the  charge  of  inactivity,  for,  inde- 
pendent of  the  properties  of  the  fubftances  which  compofe  them, 
they  act  by  confining  the  perfpiration,  and,  undoubtedly  haften 
the  crifis  of  the  tumor  in  one  way  or  other. 

To  impede  the  progrefs  of  any  fcrofulous  fwelling,  and  prevent 
its  becoming  an  ulcer,  we  fhould,  in  the  firft  inftance,  draw  blood 
from  the  part,  by  the  application  of  a  fufRcient  number  of  leeches; 
repeating  this  feveral  times  fucceflively,  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  days,  or  a  week,  according  to  the  effect:  produced.  We 
mould  alfo,  without  delay,  prefcribe  an  emetic  of  vitriolated  zinc, 
and  repeat  it  twice  or  thrice;  or  we  fhould  adminifter  fome  pur- 
gative and  emetic  remedy  united,  fo  as  to  produce  a  moderate 
evacuation  in  both  directions.  This  latter  effect  may  be  very 
conveniently  obtained,  by  a  dofe  of  calomel  joined  with  a  very 
fmall  proportion  of  tartarized  antimony ;  a  formula  extremely 
well  calculated  for  children. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  application  of  the  leeches,  as  it 
will  be  thought  right  to  be  doing  fomething,  and  to  take  even  a 
chance  of  promoting  the  great  object  of  difperfion,  we  mould 
apply  the  water  of  acetated  ammonia  to  the  part,  or  a  folution  of 
muriated  ammonia  in  brandy,  or  even  a  folution  of  common  fait  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  twenty-eight.  If  it  can  be 
had,  we  may  ufe,  m  preference  to  the  foregoing,  a  poultice  of  the 
well-known  marine  plant,  called  fca  tang,  bruifed  in  a  mortar,  and 
applied  cold,  a  remedy  approved  of  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter. 

'The  fea  tang  is  the  fucus  veficulofus  of  Linnaeus.  The  virtues  of 
this  plant  have  been  copioufly  fpoken  of  by  Dr.  Ruffel,  in  his 
treatife  on  the  ufe  of  fea  water  in  difeafes  of  the  glands.  He  con- 
fulers  the  faponaceous  liquor  contained  in  the  veficles  of  this 
plant  as  an  excellent  refolvent,  and  recommends  the  fcrofulous 
tumors  to  be  well  rubbed  with  it  (after  bruifing  the  plant  with 
the  hands),  warning  them  afterwards  with  fea  water.  He  recom- 
mends for  the  fame  purpofe  the  following  method  to  be  taken  :— 
Having  gathered  two  pounds  of  the  veficles  of  this  plant,  in  the 
month  of  July,  infufe  them  in  a  quart  of  fea  water  for  a  fortnight, 
when  the  liquor  will  have  acquired  the  confidence  of  honey.  The 
fwellings  are  to  be  rubbed  with  the  {trained  liquor  three  or  four 
*imes  a- day,  wafhing  them  afterwards  with  fea  water.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  fcrofulous  ulcer  would  be  benefited  by  a  fome-. 
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what  funitar  treatment,  where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  putting 
it  in  practice. 

If.  under  the  treatment  he-e  recommended,  the  fwelling  never- 
thel  is  gives  pain,  the  inflammation  feems  to  gain  ground,  and  the 
jfkin  becomes  ad,  we  may  try  the  effecl:  of  pounded  ice  applied  to 
the  part,  and  renewed  as  Uft.  as  it  rrelts  away  ;  and  this  fhould  be 
perfeveied  in  till  the  inflammatory  difpofition  fiblides. 

In  fome  cafes,  where  the  fwelling  is  particularly  indolent,  in- 
fcreaflng  only  in  Jlze,  and  without  fhewing  any  other  difpoMtion, 
the  beft  excels  may  be  expected  from  the  ufe  of  a  liniment  compofed 
only  cf  vitriolic  acid  and  olive  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  one  dram  to 
an  oimce  of  the  latter.  Some  have  alfo  been  benefited  by  the  ufe  of 
the  linimenturn  bit  iminis  ammoniatum,  a  remedy  employed  as  "  a 
moll:  powerful  dtjfolver  of  thickened  lymph"  by  Dr.  Kirkland.— - 
In  fome,  a  plafttr  has  been  of  fervice,  compofed  of  equal  parts  of 
the  quickmVer  and  warm  plafters,  and  lightly  fprinkled  towards  the 
centre  with  camphor  finely  powdered. 

The  other  remedies  necefTary  to  be  ufed,  as  well  to  prevent  the 
progrefs  of  a  tumor  to  the  ffate  of  a  fcrofulous  ulcer,  as  to  promote 
the  cure  of  the  latter  when  eftabliihed,  are,  fea  ba'hing.  if  it  can  be 
had  or  the  artificial  fea-water  bath  already  fpoken  of  \  the  ufe  of  na- 
tron internally,  either  per  fe^  or  in  the  ftate  of  burnt  fponge ;  the 
occafi  nal  exhibition  of  calomel,  as  a  purge;  a  copious  and  per- 
fevering  exhibition  of  the  bark;  and  joined  with  it,  if  not  likely 
to  occafion  difguft  in  the  patient,  a  good  proportion  of  volatile 
alkali. 

The  bark  will,  in  general,  be  found  mofr.  effectual,  when  ex- 
hibited after  a  courfe  of  calomel  purges  have  been  perfevered  in,  or 
where  emetics  have  been  premifed.  It  is  expedient,  indeed,  in 
mofl  cafes,  to  employ  thefe  means  alternately ;  for  the  bark  will, 
after  a  time,  lofe  its  effect ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  the  ufe  of  calomel 
purges  fhould  be  adopted,  and,  after  a  while,  the  bark  will  again 
be  found  to  fucceed  as  well  as  at  fir  ft. 

Decoctions  of  farfaparilla  and  mezereon,  in  conjunction,  or  fepa- 
rafelv,  are  not  to  be  rejected,  when  more  pro'infing  remedies  feem 
to  fail,  or  where  the  opportunity  of  employing  them  is  particularly 
favourable.  Many  patiems  are  loon  difgurted  with  the  bark,  no 
lefs  on  account  of  its  naufeous  tafte,  than  its  appearance,  when 
employed  in  (ubffance;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  fome  relief 
to  them  to  ufe  decodlions  of  farfaparilla,  &c.  in  is  {lead.  Much  of 
th  difguft,  however,  arifmg  from  the  tafte  of  bark,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  its  ajlrinrency,  and  th»s  is  remarkably  overcome  by  its 
being  tak"n  in  milk,  or,  according  to  fome,  in  mucilage  of  gum 
ataxic. 

The  Jcrofulous  ulcer,  though,  in  moft  cafes,  it  is  found  to  afFect 
gland  afar  p'.rts,  and  to  arife  from  the  fuppuration  of  the  glands 
themicives,   is,   never  thelefs,   frequently  ieen  in  other  negations. 
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There  is,  indeed,  no  part  of  the  body  where  it  may  not  exifl,  and 
its  appearance  on  the  extremities  is  fcareely  lefs  common  tnan  on 
the  n-ck,  breaft^  &c.  It  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  thofe 
p'aces  vvnerc  the  difeafe  has  reached  the  bones;  and  will  often  re- 
mam,  and  extend  itfeif,  after  the  caries  is  got  the  better  of.  It 
alfo  forms  a  di  fcription  of  ulcer  very  difficult  of  cure  in  the  legs, 
ankles,  and  feet 5  bec^iufe,  independent  of  the  obftacles  formed  by 
the  fpeciflc  character  of  fhe  complaint,  we  have  to  contend  with 
thofe  impediments  which  are  common  to  every  ulcer  in  the  fame 
difadvantageous  fituation. 

This  kind  of  ulcer  is  not  attended  with  any  ftriking  marks  by 
which  its  fpcciftc  nature  may  be  diftinguifhed.  It  may,  however, 
be  pre  tty  accurately  difcriminated  by  the  concomitant  fymptoms  and 
appearances,  its  fituation,  &c  The  difcharge  is  likewife  of  a 
curdled,  whitifh,  unnatural  appearance ;  the  edges  of  the  fore  are 
thick  and  projecting;  and  the  furrounding  parts  are  tumid,  and  in- 
fenlible  in  general,  though  in  tome  cafes,  very  painful. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  treatment  of  this  ulcer  de- 
pends almoft  wholly  on  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe  in  the  fvftern. 
Jvevt  rtheiefs,  there  is  fomething  to  be  done  by  means  of  local  appli- 
cations ;  at  leaft,  it  is  indifpenfably  neceflary,  that  every  precaution 
rtqui.ed  in  the  treatment  of  a  common  ulcer,  mould  be  regularly 
and  attentively  obferved  in  this;  fuch  as  a  d^iily  renewal  of  the 
dreffings,  and  every  regard  to  cleanlinefs,  as  well  as  to  the  circum- 
ftances  under  which  motion  or  reft  mould  be  enjoined. 

If  bathing  in  the  fea  can  be  had,  it  is  of  fervice  to  expofe  the 
ulcer  at  the  time  of  going  in,  and  the  fame  if  an  artificial  fea-water 
bath  be  ufed ;  or  if  circumftances  do  not  admit  of  either  of  thefe, 
the  ulcer  may  at  leaft  be  warned  daily  with  cold  fait  water,  fprinkled 
over  it  by  means  of  a  fponge;  this,  indeed,  mould  be  a  preliminary 
to  every  other  dreffing  that  may  be  intended. 

The  topical  applications  fuppofed  to  facilitate  the  healing  of  the 
fcrofulous  ulcers  are  exceedingly  numerous  ;  but  we  fhall  here 
only  notice  thofe  few  that  experience  has  mo  ft  entitled  to  a  prefer- 
ence. Solutions  of  natron  ;  or  of  acetated  cerufe ;  of  vitriolated 
zinc;  of  muriated  quickfiiver;  of  ammoniated  copper;  or  of 
nitrated  filver;  are  each  worthy  of  a  trial  :  and  thefe  mould  either 
be  brufhed  over  the  fore  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  or  applied  on 
pledgets  of  lint. 

There  is  (ome  reafon  to  fear,  that  common  falves,  and  greafy 
applications,  rather  d  >  mifchief;  they  are  therefore  to  be  avoided,  if 
poffible,  even  as  outer  dreffings,  bat  much  more  (o  as  dreffings 
to  the  ulcer  itfeif.  Where  their  great  convenience  overbalances 
tnefe  cor. fi derations,  with  regard  to  the  former  purpofe,  much  of 
the  objection  may  be  obviated,  by  a  choice  of  fuck  ointments  as 
include  in  their  compofition  an  ample  proportion  of  fo^p;  for  by 
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that  the  clamminefs  of  fuch  falves  is  prevented,  and  the  drefling* 
when  taken  off,  leaves  the  furrounding  (kin  clean  and  unfmeared. 

There  are,  however,  fome  formulae  which  are  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  the  ulcer  itfelf,  and  which  yet  admit  of 
oil,  &€.  among  their  ingredients,  as  a  means  of  incorporating  other 
iiibitances.  Thefe  cpmpofitions  are  too  numerous,  and  on  toa 
equal  a  footing,  with  regard  to  their  virtues,  to  require  any  circum- 
ftantial  account  in  this  place.  We  mould  therefore  obferve  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  moft  fervrceable  applications  to  fcrofulous 
ulcers,  are  thofe  ointments  which  include  mineral  alkali,  neutral 
felts  (as  the  variolated  natrOn),  volatile  alkali,  quickfilver  m  the. 
nitrous  or  muriatic  acids,  honey,  or  the  juices  of  narcotic  vegetables. 
Indeed  few  remedies  fucceed  better  than  a  compofition  of ' unguentum 
fich  united  with  fuch  a  proportion  of  fa  I  comu  cervi  as  will  juu: 
IfcimuJate  without  inflaming  the  ulcer.  It  muft  be  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  when  this  ointment  is  employed,  it  fhould  be  mixed  at 
the  time  of  dreiling  the  v/ound  ;  as  otherwife,  its  qualities  will  be 
impaired  by  the  efcape  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  fait  into  the  at- 
mofphere.  Next  to  this,  we  know  of  no  better  ointment  than  the 
cetatum  meilis  (Pharm.  Chirurg.)  prepared  with  the  emplaftrum 
lythargyri  cum  oummi. 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  here  to  repeat  the  directions  already 
given,  but  which  it  will  be  neceflary  the  furgeon  mould  obferve,  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  a  fpecihe  cha- 
racter: for  whilft  the  neceffary  internal  remedies  are  employed,  to 
counteract  the  difeafe  in  the  fyftem,  no  diligence  fhould  be  wanting 
In  the  choice  and  management  of  fuch  applications  as  may  difpofe 
the  ulcer  to  heal.  This,  indeed,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  mention 
here,  once  for  all ;  as  this  remark  will  be  found  to  apply,  no  iz($ 
with  regard  to  the  fubjeel:  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  than  ta 
thofe  we  now  proceed  to  examine. 


Sect.  X.    Of  the  Phagedenic  Ulcer. 

Till  the  appearance  of  a  late  ingenious  work  on  the  Phagede- 
nic ulcer  by  Mr.  Adams,  very  erroneous  and  inadequate  notions 
were  entertained  of  its  nature  by  profeffional  men.  In  fac"r,  that 
its  true  nature  has  not  been  explained  by  any  medical  writer  from 
the  time  of"  Celfus,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  fcanty  fhare  of 
notice  b  eft  owed  on  it  In  our  lateft  fyftems  of  furgery.  Air.  Benja- 
min Bell,  though  with  every  advantage  of  what  preceding  writers 
may  have  faid  on  the  fuhjecl:,  fpeaks  in  a  very  general  and  curfory 
way  of  "he  phagedenic  ulcer,  as  little  more  than  a  high  degree  of 
£&rpcs  exedens.  In  his  treatife  on  ulcer?,  fpeaking  of  tfie  Cutaneous 
ir!:er>  he  fays',  "  the   berfes  exedens7  fo  called  from  its  delfcroying 
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or  corroding  the  parts  which  it  attacks,  at  fir  ft  generally  appears  in 
the  form  of  feveral  fmail  ulcerations,  all  collected  into  larger  fpots, 
of  different  fizes,  and  of  various  figures,  with  always  more  or  lefs 
of  an  eryfipelatous-like  inflammation. — Thefe  ulcerations  difcharge 
large  quantities  of  a  thin,  (harp,  ferous  matter ;  which  fometimes 
forms  into  fmall  crufts,  that,  in  a  fhort  time,  fall  off;  but  moll 
frequently  the  difcharge  is  fo  thin  and  acrid,  as  to  fpread  along  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  there  to  produce  the  fame  kind  of  fores. 

"  Though  thefe  excoriations,  or  ulcers,  do  not,  in  general,  pro- 
ceed farther  than  the  cutis  vera,  yet  fometimes  the  difcharge  is  fo 
very  penetrating  and  corrofeve,  as  to  deftroy  the  {kin,  cellular  fub- 
ftance,  and,  on  fome  occafions,  the  mujcles  tbemfelves.  It  is  this 
fpecies  of  the  diforder  which  mould  properly  be  termed  the  depafcent, 
or  phagedenic,  ulcer,  from  the  great  deftruction  of  parts  which  it 
very  frequently  occafions  :  but,  by  a  piece  of  very  great  impro- 
priety, ulcers  of  the  herpetic  kind  have  moft  commonly  been  con- 
fidered  as  connected  with  fcurvy,  and  have,  therefore,  by  practi- 
tioners in  general,  been  ufually  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of 
fcorbutic." 

It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  practice  of  employ- 
ing quickfilver  in  the  treatment  of  obftir.ate  ulcers,  may  have 
produced  the  phagedasnic  difpofition  in  parts  not  originally  affected 
with  it;  for  we  have  many  proofs  of  its  producing  that  fpecies  of 
mifchief,  where  it  has  been  copioufly  employed  during  the  fuppura- 
tion  of  a  bubo,  &c.  and  thus  it  is,  that  furgeons  may  have  enter- 
tained very  confufed  notions  of  the  nature  of  phagedena,  from  the 
circumftance  of  the  change  they  may  have  remarked  in  fome  ulcers 
from  aphagedaenic  character  to  fome  other,  or  vice  verfa,  according 
to  the  ufe  or  difufe  of  mercurial  remedies  employed  with  a  view  to 
affect:  the  fy item. 

In  his  treatife  on  morbid  poifons,  two  diftinct  fpecies  of  phage- 
daena  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Adams:  one  denominated  "a 
floughing  with  ulceration,  and  each  in  fucceilion  ;"  the  other,  ulce- 
ration, kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  fecreted  pus.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  the  kind  of  ulceration  we  have  already  defcribed,  as  occur- 
ring in  hofpitals  to  patients  in  a  ftate  of  debility,  on  whom  extenfive 
operations  have  been  performed.  The  conftitution  being  predif- 
pofed,  and  the  morbid  poifon  floating  in  the  atmofphere  getting  ac- 
cefs  to  their  wounds,  a  moft  formidable  phagedenic  ulceration,  of 
the  fpecies  we  are  now  defcribing,  arifes,  difficult  to  conquer,  and 
frequently  rendering  neceflary  a  repetition  of  the  operation. 

Phagedenic  ulcerations  upon  the  penis  are   ranked   by  Celfus 
among  the  cancers.     Thus,  in  his  fection,  "  Concerning  the  cure  of 
a  cancer  in  the  penis"  and  that  immediately  following,   "  Oj  the 
cure  of  the  phagedenic  ulcer  in  the  penis  "  he  treats  the  fubject 
in  the  following  words :-s-"  In  what  we  have  hitherto  defcribecj, 
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there  is  ft  ill  no  gangrene;  to  which,  as  in  the  other  parts,  fo  more 
efpecially  here,  ulcers  are  liable.  It  begins  with  a  blacknefs.  If 
this  feizes  the  prepuce,  a  probe  mud:  be  immediately  put  under  it, 
and  an  incifion  made;  then  the  extremities  are  to  be  laid  hold  of 
with  a  vulfella,  and  whatever  is  corrupted  muft  be  cut  away,  and 
even  fome  of  the  found  part  taken  oft,  and  the  place  cauterized. 
Whenever  any  part  is  burned,  the  next  ftep  is  to  apply  lentils ; 
afterwards,  when  the  floughs  have  caft  off,  the  cure  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  common  ulcers. 

**  But  if  a  gangrene  has  feized  the  penis  itfelf,  fome  of  the  efcha- 
rotic  medicines  muft  be  fprinkled  upon  it,  chiefly  that  which  is 
cornpofed  of  lime,  chalcites,  and  orpiment.  If  medicines  fail  of 
fuccefs,  here  alfo  whatever  is  corrupted  is  to  be  cut  out  with  a 
knife,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  fome  of  the  found  part  be  taken  with 
it.  This  rule  is  as  univerfal  as  the  former,  when  a  gangrened  part 
is  cut  away,  that  the  wound  muft  be  cauterized.  But  if,  eicher  by 
means  of  medicines,  or  the  adtual  cautery,  the  Houghs  have  grown 
callous,  there  is  great  danger,  that  when  they  caft  off,  a  profufion 
of  blood  from  the  penis  may  follow;  therefore  long  reft  is  neceflary, 
and  keeping  the  body  almoft  immoveable,  till  the  floughs  be  gently- 
loofened  from  it  in  proper  time.  But  if  a  perfon,  either  wittingly, 
or  inadvertently,  by  walking  too  foon,  has  feparated  the  floughs, 
and  there  enfues  a  hemorrhage,  cold  water  muft  be  applied.  If 
that  does  not  prevail,  rccourfe  muft  be  had  to  thofe  medicines 
which  ftop  blood.  If  even  thefe  do  not  relieve,  the  part  muft  be 
cauterized  carefully  and  cautioufly ;  and  not  afterwards  expofed  to 
the  fame  danger  by  any  motion  whatever.' '    - 

What  follows  is  yet  more  immediately  applicable  to  the  fub- 
ject. : — "  Sometimes  aifo,  in  the  fame  place,  there  happens  that  kind 
of  gangrene,  which  the  Greeks  call  phagedaena;  in  which  no  tim-e 
IS  to  be  loft,  but  the  fame  remedies  muft  be  immediately  applied; 
and  if  thefe  are  not  fuccefsful,  it  muft  be  burnt  by  the  actual  cautery. 
There  is  likewife  a  certain  blacknefs,  which  gives  no  pain,  but 
Jpreadsy  and,  if  we  do  not  refift  it,  makes  its  way  to  the  bladder, 
and  cannot  be  cured  afterwards.  But  if  it  be  at  the  end  of  the 
glans,  near  the  urinary  pipe,  a  fmall  probe  fhould  be  introduced 
into  that  fiift,  to  prevent  its  clofing;  and  then  the  actual  cautery 
muft  be  applied  to  the  ulcer.  But  if  it  has  penetrated  deep,  what- 
ever is  tainted  muft  be  cut  oft*.  For  the  reft,  it  muft  have  the 
fame  treatment  with  other  gangrenes.'* 

Wifeman,  in  book  ii.  chap.  x.  of  his  treatife,  has  the  following 
remarks  on  this  fubjccl:: — "Phagedena"  fays  he,  "  ftndlly  fo 
called,  is  an  ulcer  with  [welled  lips>  that  eats  the  flefh  and  neigh- 
bouring parts  in  the  bottom  and  edges  of  the  ulcer.  It  differs  from 
the  herpes,  becaufe  that  always  begins  in  thejhin,  with  little  moif- 
ture;  this  always  affects  thejlejb>  and  abounds  with  matter. 
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*  Noma  is  a  deep  ulcer,  that  eats  andfpreads  without  tumor,  but 
hath  a  rottennefs  and putrefattion  joined  with  it. 

tC  Both  thefe  are  venomous  malignant  ulcers,  and  both  Fpread : 
but  they  differ,  in  that  one  hath  tumor,  and  no  putrefaclion;  and  the 
other,  putrefaclion,  and  no  tumor .*' 

Of  the  fymptoms,  he  obferves ;  cc  Some  take  their  original 
from  abfeefles  deep  in  the  flefh,  others  begin  more  (hallow,  and  ia 
time  fpread  and  eat  not  only  the  (kin  and  flefh,  but  the  parts  about, 
and  diflblve  the  flefh  indie  bottom  of  the  ulcer  very  fenfibly." 

Concerning  the  cure,  after  recommending  local  applications  that 
are  "  cold  and  dry,"  in  a  fenfe  not  intelligible  to  the  modern  fur- 
geon,  he  adds,  wc  If  thefe  anfwer  not  expectation,  you  muft  proceed 
with  more  ftrong  medicaments.  But  by  the  authority  of  the  an- 
cients, you  muft  fcarify  thefe  ulcers,  or  fome  way  provoke  them  to 
bleed,  that  the  Jharp  humours  may  thereby  be  difcharged.  Then, 
wafh  them  with  fome  drying  medicaments,  which  may  alfo  reflrain 
the  influx  of  the  humours,  as  aqua  caicis,  aruginofa,  or  aiuminofa^ 
&c.  &c." 

u  But,"  continues  he,  "  if  this  ulcer  be  with  rottennefs  and  putrc- 
Jaclion,  you  are  to  proceed  with  detergents,  as  unguentum  sEgyfi- 
tiacum,  mercurius  pracipitatus,  pulvis  andronis  mujay  alfo  caujiic^ 
and  aclual  cautery. 

"  To  thefe  applications,  objections  have  been  made  ;  and,  but  a 
littte  above,  medicaments  are  by  myfelf  propofed,  drying  without  er- 
rofwn  ;  but  when  thefe  take  no  place,  we  proceed  to  ftronger  ;  and 
where  there  is  putrefaction,  you  will  find  ufe  for  the  ftrongeft  fort 
of  medicaments,  as  the  aclual  cautery,  it  is  not  only  ferving  to  re- 
move the  corrofive  flcjh,  but  to  check  the  malignity,  <and  ftrengthen. 
the  weak  part.  But,  in  cafe  that  will  not  be  admitted  of,  you  muft 
proceed  with  the  other,  and  the  while  defend  the  parts  about  with 
refrigerants',  and,  after  feparation  of  the  corrupt  flefh,  treat  it  by 
farcotics,  and  epulotics,  as  hath  been  elfewhere  faid." 

To  thefe  remarks,  in  which  the  author  feerns  to  have  taken 
Celfus  principally  for  his  model,  fyecceds  a  detail  of  eight  cafes,  or 
"  obfervations;"  the  two  laft  of  which  feein  to  hav?  been  of  the 
phagedsenic  kind,  though  he  afTumes  the  fame  of  the  red,  from  their 
being  "  difficult  of  cure." — His  fixth  obfervation  dtferibes  the  fitua- 
tion  of11  A  gentleman  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  a  lean,  dry 
habit  of  body,  labouring  under  a  corrofive  ulcer,  running  from  the 
left  fide  of  the  upper  lip  near  that  noflril,  clofe  along  the  nofj,  to 
the  great  canthus,  or  corner  of  the  eye,  penetrating  the  fkin  here 
and  there  deeper  than  elfewhere :  it  fpread  alfo  without  the  edges  of 
the  ulcer,  making,  as  it  were,  a  double  furrow  along  the  ridge  and 
fide  of  the  nofe,  juperficially  in  thejkin" 

Af  er  reciting  the  external  and  internal  remedies  employed,  he 
proceeds ;-— "  By  this  method,  I  dried  up  the  upper  ulcer  on  the 
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fide  of  the  nofe,  but  the  cicatrices  were  unfeemly,  as  in  mod  fuc& 
rebellious  ulcers  they  are  ;  we  being  glad  to  dry  them  in  any  fafhion 
as  we  may. — The  other  ulcers  alio  rilled  up  with  flefh,  and  after- 
wards cicatrized  in  fome  parts.     The  deepeft  ulcers  were  alfo  well- 
difpofed  to  it." — After  fome  flay  in  the  country,  during  which,  the 
remedies  were   perfevered  in,  he  returned  with  w  the  ulcer  much 
exafperated,  and  discharging  a  virulent  matter,  it  having  corroded 
deep  the  whole  length  from  his  upper  lip  along  the  cheek  into  the 
great  canthus,  dividing  the  lower  lid  of  the  eye,  and  was  patting 
between  the  glandula  lachrymalis  and  the  eye:  it  had  alfo  fpread  be- 
neath into  that  noftril,  and  had  palled  its  matter  through ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  cafe  was  moft  deplorable. "     u  The  topical  remedies," 
he  obferves,  "  were  only  drying  medicaments,  without  acrimony, 
which  agreed  well  with  the  ulcer,  but  ferved  only  to  palliate  it. 
The  ulcer  fpread  itfelf  under  that  eye,  fretting  the  mufcles  fo,  that 
the  eye  was  drawn  by  the  contrary  mufcles  to  the  external  canthus, 
and  diftorted  fo,  as  ic  was  eafy  to  fee  the  optic  nerve."— The  author 
concludes  the  particulars  of  this   miferable  cafe,  by  dating,  that 
"  The  patient  was  attacked  with  the  fame  difeafe  on  the  other  fide, 
and,  at  laft,  fell  a  victim  to  its  ravages."     The  other  cafe,  which 
feems  to  fall  within  the  defcription  of  phagedenic  ulceration,  is  the 
following: 

A    gentleman    of    about  forty  years    of   age,   of  a  fanguine 
completion,  and  plethoric,  had  an   herpes  excedens,  affecting  the 
eyelids.     It  had  been  of  fome  years  growth.     It  began  on  the  upper 
eyelid,  near  the  cilia,  or  edge,  in  a  fmall  puftule,  and  fpread  along 
the  edge  to  the  external  canthus,  where  it  eat  deeper  into  the  fkin, 
and  by  errofion,  caufed  an  ulcer  of  a  round  figure,  of  the  breadth  of 
a  filver  penny,  eating  into  that  corner  of  the  membrana  c6njunc- 
tiva,  and  thence  the  length  of  the  lower  eyelid,  confuming  it  down- 
wards, leaving  the  neighbouring  parts  fcbirrous.     Its  errofion   in 
thefe  parts  was  jncreafed  by  the  continual  fluxion  of  the  inflamed 
eye ;  for  the  upper  lid  where  the  herpes  firft  arofe,  was  not  fo  much 
concerned,  the  original  herpes  lying  there,  not  unlike  a  hordeolum. 
Purging,  bleeding  from  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  iffues  in  the 
back,  were  tried,  and  "  front als  to  intercept  the  def cent  of  humours  ;" 
but  the   event  of  this  cafe,  with  fome  occafional  abatement  and 
variation,  was  by  no   means  unlike  the  former,  for    the  patient, 
retiring  into  the  country,  with  a  fupply  of  the  remedies  which  had 
apparently  rendered  him  fervice,  experienced,  neverthelefs,  fo  great 
an  increafe  of  the  malady,  as  to  lofe  the  affected  eye. 

The  term  cancer,  applied  to  this  difeafe  by  Celfus,  will  not  be 
thought  difficult  of  construction,  when  it  is  underffood,  that  this  is 
not  the  only  inftance  of  its  mifapplication  by  the  fame  writer,  who 
includes  eryiipelas,  and  other  external  ulcerations,  which  have  an 
unlimited  difpofition  to  extend  themfelves,  in  the  clafs  of  cancers. 
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The  diftincTions  he  has  made  of  two  fpecies  of  phagedena,  we  (hall 
notice  hereafter,  in  tracing  Mr.  Adams's  remarks  on  that  head. 

Of  the  defcription  of  phagedena  given  by  Wifeman,  in  the  pre- 
ceding extracts,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  oblerve,  that  few 
who  have  attentively  noticed  the  difeafe,  will  admit  that  it  is  "art 
ulcer  with  fwelled  lips."  In  this,  however,  and  his  defcription  of 
noma,  "  which  eats  and  fp reads  without  tumor,"  and  has  u  a  r6$- 
tennefs  and  putrefaction"  attending;  it,  we  trace  the  difcriminations 
of  Celfus  very  evidently. 

Of  the  practice  recommended  by  either  of  thefe  writers,  nothing 
need  be  faid.  The  reader  will,  without  difficulty,  collect  what  is 
material  from  them  ;  as  we'll  as  obferve  what  he  hnds  difcordant  to 
modern  notions  refpecHng  the  treatment.  The  difeafe  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  beft  understood  by  an  attention  to  thofe  well  marked 
cafes  which  ftand  upon  record,  and  to  which  it  will  be  fufficient  if 
we  refer.  See,  therefore,  Mr.  Hunter's  Treatife  on  the  Venereal 
Difeafe,  part  vti.  page  385  ;  Turner  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  page 
-248  ;  Edinburgh  Medical  EiTays,  vol.  i. ;  and  vol.  iii.of  the  London 
Medical  Tranfacfions.  Thefe  cafes  are  pointed  out  to  our  obfer- 
vation  by  Mr.  Adams.  For  his  excellent  observations  on  them, 
fee  Treat.  Morb.  Poifons,  page  69,  &c. 

The  diftin&ion  of  phagedaena  into  two  diftincl:  fpecies  is  clearly 
afcertained  by  Mr.  Adams ;  who,  remarking  on  the  pafiages  we 
have  quoted  from  Celfus,  and  on  the  general  opinions  of  that  ac- 
curate writer,  fays,  "  What  I  particularly  wifh  to  remark  here  is 
his  defcription  and  divifion  of  phagedaena  into  two  fpecies.  The 
fiiff.  is  the  common  phagedaena,  for  which  he  advifes  the  a6f/aal 
cautery.  The  other  he  defcribes  as  beginning  with  a  blachnefs^  or 
ilough,  and,  if  not  prevented,  fpreading  to  the  bladder*,  in  which 
itage  no  afliftance  can  be  given.  If  this  is  feated  on  the  glans,  near 
the  urethra,  he  advifes  the  fame  remedy,  with  proper  care  to  pre- 
serve the  orifice  of  the  urethra;  but  if  the  difeafe  has  penetrated  dtep^ 
that  the  knife  (hould  be  ufed."  The  firft  fpecies  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Wifeman's  cafes  are  in  point,  as  well  as  the  in  fiance 
related  by  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  in  the  London  Medical  Traduc- 
tions, but  particularly  the  latter. 

The  other  fpecies  of  phagedaena,  Mr.  Adams  contends,  is  only 
defcribed  by  Celfus;  and  he  follows  up  this  remark  by  the  recital 
(p.  70.)  of  a  cafe  at  forne  length,  which  fell  principally  under  his 
own  management +  ,     In  this,  the  diftinction  quo:ed  from  that  ve- 

*  See  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Celfus. 

f  It.  may  not  be  unneceiTary  to  remark,  that  Mr'.  Adams  grounds  bis 
diftinction  of  the  pha^edamic  from  other  ulcers,  whofe  limits  are  more  de- 
fined, on  the  circumitance  of  the  "callous  edge  and  bale,"  which  exift  iv. 
the  latter,  being  wanting  in  the  former.  To  this  he  attributes  the  more 
rapid  progreis  of  phagedenic  ulceration.  See  Treatife  on  Morbid  Poifoas, 
J>.96. 
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nerable  writer,  is  very  ftrongly  marked,  as  Mr.  Adams  obf?rves,  fii 
the  following  words;  t4  The  cafe,'*  fays  he,  "  in  its  firft  ftage,  is 
exactly  defcribed  by  Celfus,  as  the  phagedaena,  diftinguifhed  by 
qiuedam  nlgriiies  quce  non  Jentitur  fed  jerpit.  [t  was,  indeed,  feated 
on  the^prepuce,  and  his  directions  are  applicable  to  the  glans,  be- 
caufe  his  principal  obje£f.  in  them  is  the  prefervation  of  the  urethra. 
When  phagedaena  fpreads  in  this  manner^  it  is  impoifible  to  fay  how 
far  the  difesfe  may  have  extended  before  the  lofs  of  fubftance  (hews 
itfelf.  The  propriety  of  the  direction,  therefore,  to  cut  beyond  the 
difeafed  part  [pracidenduTn]  in  this  inftance,  and  to  cauterize  in  the 
other,  is  eafily  co nprehenJed.,> 

It  is  greatly  beyond  our  purpofe  to  enter  into  Mr*  Adam's  rea- 
foning  on  phagedaena  of  the  lair-mentioned  fpecies:  neither  would 
it  be  poffible,  within  the  limits  we  have  neceflarily  prefcribed  to  our- 
felves,  to  do  fufficient  juftice  to  his  ingenuity.  Indeed,  it  is  lefs  our 
object  to  launch  into  the  depths  of  hypothecs,  than  to  make  our 
work  fubfervient  to  practical  purpofes ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  we 
now  proceed  to  confider  what  hcis  been  reprefented  by  practitioners 
as  the  moft  beneficial  treatment  of  phagedaena  in  its  different  forms* 

Here,  however,  we  are  under  the  neceffity,  not  only  of  being 
concife,  but,  in  a  great  meafure,  general ;  fince,  we  know  of  no 
fyftem  of  practice  that  has  been  found  fo  uniformly  beneficial  as  to 
be  entitled  to  exclufive  recommendation.  There  are  two  views  of 
the  fubje£t,  however,  which  it  rs  necefTary  to  take.  One  is  of  the 
conftitutional,  and  the  other  of  the  local  changes,  which  we  mould 
endeavour,  by  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  produce  ;  and  in  this,  both  the 
fpecies  of  phagedena  already  fpoken  of  are  equally  concerned. 

In  the  phagedaena  producing  black  Houghs,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  bark,  and,  in  molt  cafes,  opium  fhould  be  reforted 
to ;  the  former  efpecially,  in  large  and  repeated  dofes,  fo  that  the 
constitution  may  be  invigorated  as  quickly  as  poffible,  and  enabled 
to  refift  the  progrefs  of  the  ulceration  before  it  becomes  fo  e  tenfive 
as  to  deflroy  the  patient.  The  internal  exhibition  of  mufk  with 
volatile  of  ammonia,  as  defcribed  in  our  remarks  on  mortification, 
may  alfo  prove  eilentially  ufeful.  In  all  endeavours  of  this  kind, 
the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  will  afford  a  fufficient  criterion  :  for  the  difeafe 
is,  In  fact,  a  fpecies  of  mortification,  differing  chiefly  from  a  com- 
mon fphacelus  in  its  difpofition  to  affect  parts  not  previouily  in- 
flamed, and  fpreading  rather  fuperficially  than  to  a  great  depth. 

In  the  local  treatment,  antifeptic  applications,  fuch  as  the  fer- 
menting poultice,  are  of  ufe;  and  fo  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
Venice  turpentine  and  the  old  compound  tincture  of  myrrh,  ap- 
plied upon  lint.  Inftances  have  occuired,  in  which  a  folution  of 
opium,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  a  pint  of  water,  has  been 
of  fingular  fervice.  A  fpecimen  of  the  practice  of  the  old  furgeons 
appears  in  the  treatment  recommended  by  Wifeman,  which,  pro«£ 
seeding  on  the  now  exploded  fyftem  of  the  humoral  pathology,  is 
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lly  thought  not  deferving  of  attention.     In  the  pfta 
attended  u  With  rottcnnefs  and  putrefaction,'.1  by  which  is  evi  ientlj 
meant  that  fpecies  which  wje  are  now*  confidering,  W-feman's  in-* 
ft  ructions  are,  in  fome  refpe&s  ar   leaft,  worth  our  remembering, 
however  their  feverity  may  deter  us  from  adopting  them.     Th 
as  we  have  already  remarked,   relate  to  the  application  c  f  det 
as  ung.  iEgyptiac.  mere,  prasciplti  &c.  alio  cuuftic^  and  actual  cau- 
tery. 

If  the  experience  of  that  writer  afforded  any  fandlion  to  the  ufe 
of  fuch  means,  especially  of  the  letter,  it  is  to  be  fupp'  :  good 

effected  by  th  we  arifen  from  the  new  action  brought  on 

being  fu  it  to  counteracl:  the  difeafed  action,  and  thus  to 

the  progrefs  of  the  d  feafc  ;  and,  indeed,  where  the  con feq  are 

of  fo  threatening  a  nature*  there  feems  no  reaibn  why  modern  pn  c* 
titiohers  ihould.heutate  even  to  r  fort  tocauftic  and  adtaal  c.  • 

Of  the  other  fpecies  ofphagedaena,  the  tteatmertt  is  endi-  f  ,  in  fo 
far  a?  even  the  moft  approved  of  our  remedies  barely  efc,  pd  ,the  im- 
putation of  inefficacy.  "  As  long  as  the  conftitution  retains  its  iuu 
ceptibility,  and  the  pus  the  property  of  the  poifon,  the  irritating 
caufe  will  be  conflantly  prefent,  and  ulceration  or  abforption,  with 
purulent  c  ,   will  continue  without  interruption,  and  with 

iud   rapidity  often,  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  th  ive 

or  to  abforb'  it  as  faft  as  it  is  formed."      Wh;<t 
then  (hall  we  refort  to  in  our  attempts  to  counteract  this  kind   of 

>grefs  in  the tfut  phagedaenic  ulcer? 

A  remedy  much  too  -generally  approved,  and  promifcuoufly  e 
ployed   by    practitioners,  is   mercury.     For  an  i.  .1   into 

the  phenomena  which  attend  the  uie  of  that  mineral,  (urge,  y  is  in- 

bted  to  the  author  we  have  fo  frequently  cited  in  this  pai  t  of  our 
fubjeiSr.     It  has  been  already  laid,  that  an  injudicious 
in  the  ufe  of  it  has;  especially  in  the  crude  (late  of  a  wojnJ,  in  vei-y 
many  in         :es  produced  phagedaeha.     Notwithftanding  lv* 

Adams  concludes; 

1.  "  That  mercury  is  a  remedy  we  are  jufrined  in  trying  in  all 
cafes- of  ulceration  Chat  refift  corijmon  topic  a  applications,  and  re- 
ftorative  remedies,  particularly  if  unattended  with  (lough. 

2.  u  That  where  ulceration  "is  unattended  with  a  callous  edp-?  and 

o 

bafe\  mercury  mould  be  exhibited  with  greater  caution,   and  the 
mere  it  ts,  for  the  ittoft  part>  p  :d. 

3.  "That  tiie  fecendary  ulcer*  of  fome   morbid  poifons.  yield  to 
:s  mercery  than  their  primary  ones, 

4.  "  That;-  in  fome  inftarfces,  where  mercury  has  been  freely  ex- 
hibited J^efore  the  .appearance  of  fee  ,  ulcers,  it  has   not  pre- 

•  Mr.  Hunter  defcribes  the  adhefive  lamina  as  a  procefs  which  takes  place 
in  the  formation  of  a,\  abfeet's,  to  prev£n£  the   ea   .  ttie  mater. — \ 

Ac!  Morbid  Poiibns,  p.  92, 

VOL.  HI.    N&  1*  *-*- 
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vented  them.  Yet,  in  thefe  fame  cafes,  when  ftcondary  mcefST 
have  appeared,  they  have  yielded  to  a  much  (lighter  mercurial  irri- 
tation than  was  ineffectually  raifed  to  prevent  them. 

5.  "  That  blotches,  or  ulcers,  which  appear  after  the  cure  of 
fecondary  ulcers,  feern,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  yield  to  mer- 
cury, to  bear  the  fame  analogy  to  fecondary  ulcers,  as  fecondary 
ones  do  to  primary. 

6.  "  And  laftly,  that  if  a  primary  ulcer,  whether  of  the  flough- 
ing  or  true  phagedena,  mould,  at  firft,  refufe  to  yield  to  mercury, 
we  may  be  juftinable  in  attempting  it  a  fecond  time,  with  great  cau- 
tion, either  when  we  conceive  the  difeafe  kept  up  by  habit,  or  fo  far 
familiarized  to  the  conftitution,  that  the  novelty  of  the  mercurial 
itimulus  may  be  fufficient  to  excite  a  new  aclion,  however  tem- 
porary *."' 

Of  the  li  mercurial  falts,"  there  is  r.o  preparation  fo  fuitable  Ira. 
the  treatment  of  phagedena,  as  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  the  effects 
of  which  are  fo  far  removed  from  thofe  of  quickfilver,  in  its  fimple 
forms,  as  to  have  induced  Sir  John  Pringle  to  deny  it  the  character 
of  a  fpecinc  in  the  venereal  lues. 

This  circumftance  renders  it  peculiarly  eligible  where  we  wifh 
to  produce,  by  in'ernal  remedies,  a  new  adiion  in  any  fore;  but  even 
this  preparation  is  to  be  ufed,  in  the  cafes  we  are  now  fpeaking  of, 
with  the  cneateft.  circurnfbcclion.  It  mould  be  exhibited  in  very 
fmall  dofes,  and  diffufed  in  confiderable  draughts  of  fome  kind  of 
fluid,  as  a  decoction  of  farfaparilla,  guaiacum,  mezereon,  or  cin- 
chona. From  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  repeated  twice,  or, 
at  molt,  thrice,  in  the  day,  we  mould  deem  fufficienr. 

The  ufe  of  this  remedy  is  fome  tiroes  advantageoufly  accompanied 
with  the  extracts  of  acuta?  hyociamuSj  belladonna,  &c.  which,  in- 
deed, feem  to  be  as  ufcful  co-operants  as  any  that  can  be  chofen. 
Jt   frequently  happens,  however,   that  the  mercurial  falts  are   not 
merely  ineffectual,'  but  pernicious,  and  that  the  phagedenic  difpofi- 
tion   threatens  to  grow  more  confiderable  during  tneir  exhibition. 
The  difconti nuance  of  this  plan  then  becomes  a  matter  of  courfe  ; 
and  in  lieu  of  the  muriated  quickfilver,  it  may  be  advuable  to  malce 
trial  of  fome  of  the  virriolated  metals,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  iron 
and  zinc,  as  being  lefs  innoxious  than  copper,  &c*  and,  of  courfe, 
. iidmittmo:  of  a  more  liberal  and  long-continued  exhibition.     The 
firrum  anmoniacaie  is  alio  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy,  and  may  he 
given  to  a  very  con  fic'erable  extent-}-:,  yrt  we  have  found  the  tintlura. 
ferri  muriaii  to  the  full  as  efFedrual  when  the  narcotic  vegetable  ex- 
tracts have  been  given  at  the  fume  time, 

*  It  is  not  to  he  forgotten,  that  this  ingenious  writer's  view  of  phagedena, 
has  a  principal  fleferenoe  to  its  occurrence  ia  venereal  cafes ;  the  general  ap- 
plication of  b^  conclusions  i*,  however,  >ery  obvious.  Chaprv.  01  the  TreAi- 
tile  ot!  Morbid  Poifons,  p.  99. 

■\-  Mr.  Juftaraond  gave  it,  in  fome  cafes  of  cantg^  i»M^  dofe  °f  tvvQ  ^rana* 
ip  a  day.' — Vide  Surgical  Tra&s,  4to.  p.  313- 
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Of  arfenic,  a  remedy,  it  mud  be  confefTed,  of  considerable  pow- 
ers, but  dangerous  in  its  exhibition,  in  almofi  every  form,  we  fhall 
fay  little  here  at  prefentj  as  fome  general  remarks  on  it  will  be  ne- 
cefTary  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  cancerous  ulcery  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which,  it  has  been  thought  more  particularly  applicable. 
Internally  we  know  of  no  preparation  of  arfenic  fo  little  dangerous 
as  that  with  kali,  ufed  at  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital ;  and  externally, 
none  is  more  fervice  ible  than  that  with  antimony  [arfenic wn  anti- 
?noniatum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica),  fro  n  a  very  fight  ap- 
plication of  which,  occafionally,  a  favourable  change  may  be  pro-* 
duced  in  the  action  of  fuperficial  phagedenic  ulcerations. 

Some  of  the  remedies  ufed  internally  are  alfo  good  as  topical  ap- 
plications. The  extracts  of  narcotic  vegetables,  efpecially  when 
combined  with  fome  of  the  neutral  faits,  as  vitriolated  magnefiaj 
&c.  or  with  borax,  will  now  and  then  be  founJ  to  anfwer  a  good 
purpofe.  Muriated  quickfilver  alfo,  if  diflTolved  in  a  few  drops  of 
muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  diluted  fufHciently  with  diftilled 
water,  ranks  with  the  be  ft  of  our  topical  remedies,  not  onlyjn  the 
ulcer  of  which  we  are  treating,  but  in  common  ulcers,  where  a 
ftimulus  is  wanting. 

In  the  phagedenic  ulcer,  we  often  find  that  the  fame  remedies 
will  fucceed  beft  in  the  form  of  a  poultice.  Arfenic  may  fometimes 
do  more  fervice  when  applied  after  this  manner,  than  in  the  Way  we 
have  mentioned  above.  One  grain  being  diflblved  in  a  quart  of 
diftilled  water,  and  the  folution  carefully  filtered,  a  cataplafm  may 
be  made,  by  the  addition  of  bread  crumbs  and  linfeed  meal.  It  is 
almoft  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  application  muft  be  nv.de  to  the  bare 
furface  of  the  ulcer,  without  any  intervening  dreiling  of  lint,  &c. 
which,  however,  fome  furgeons  think  fllould  never  be  omitted  *. 
The  arfenical  poultice  will,  in  all  likelihood,  give  confiderabls 
pain,  and  require  to  be  removed  fooner  than  any  common  applica- 
tion ;  but  it  will  often  change  the  action  of  the  fore,  and,  for  a 
time, .at  leaft,  produce  healthy  appearances.  Another  beneficial 
kind  of  poultice,  in  fimilar  cafes,  is  the  cataplafma  effervefcens  al- 
ready fpoken  of.  The  carbonic  acid,  which  is  gradually  extricated 
from  it>  and  brought  into  contact:  with  the  ulcer,  has,  in  various 
mftances,  proved  of  fervice.  A  folution  of  common  foap,  formed 
into  a  cataplafm,  has  alfo  its  merits  -,  though,  like  any  other  remedy 
the  practitioner  may  adopt,  it  is  not  equally  ufeful  in  all  cafes. 

There  are,  befides,  a  variety  of  topics,  which  may  be  ufed  in 
the  form  of  a  powder,  with  fome  chance  of  advantage.  Hydrar- 
gyrus  nitratus  ruber,  prepared  verdigrife,  and  fome  of  the  narcotic 
vegetables,    in  a   pulverized  ffate,  are   of  this   kind.     Rhubarb, 

*  This,  indeed,  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  circum fiances  •  fince,  as  has 
been  obferved  in  ipeaking  of  common  ulcers,  different  parts  of  a  lore  will  fome- 
times require  tv>  be  piote&ed  from  the  effetts  ot  any  gensral  amplication  w» 
may  ufe. 
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columba,  and  fquills,  though  more  efficacious  in  promoting  the 
healing  of  the  common  ulcers  of  long.  ft?nding,  are  alfo  worthy  of 
a  trial ;  for  where  all  is  uncertainty,  trie  remoteft  hope  even  fhould 
be  encouraged. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  application  of  remedies  fo  oppo- 
fite  in  their  apparent  tendency,  there  is  great  room  for  the  exercife 
of  the  furgeon's  judgment  and  difcretion.  To  thofe  phagedenic 
ulcers,  which  affedi  the  furface  chiefly,  u  ulceration  going  on  in 
the  furrounding  fkin,  while  a  new  fkin  forms  in  the  centre,  and 
keeps  pace  with  the  ulceration,  exhibiting  an  irregular  fore,  like  a 
worm-eaten  groove,  all  round,7',  thofe  fiimulating  topics,  which 
tend  to  alter  the  aclion  of  parts,  may  be  ufed  with  lefs  referve"; 
while,  on  the  other  har$,  the  treatment  of  thofe  cafes  in  which 
the  ulceration  is  difpofed  to  penetrate,  and  where  a  great  degree  of 
inflammation,  pain,  and  irritation,  fubfift,  muft,  of  Courfe,  be 
managed  with  greater  delicacy.  Notwithftanding  this,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  exiftence  of  pain  and  irritation,  which  frequently 
feem  to  be  aggravated  by  mild,  relaxing,  and  more  particularly 
greafy  applications,  is  no  reafen  why  fharp  remedies  fhould  not  be 
made  choice  of;  but  rather  the  contrary,  fince  in  overpowering  the 
difeafed  action,  which  may  have  become  habitual  in  the  ulcer,  we 
often  exercife  the  only  means  of  effecting  a  cure. 

In  tHe  phagedenic  actions,  which,  in  many  cafes,  fucceed  thofe 
of  the  venereal  poifon,  or  rather- of  the  poifon  of  the  mercury, 
almoft  all  the  remedies  we  have  named  have  been  occafionally  tried. 
Mr.  Hunter,  indeed,  fpeaks  very  fully  of  them  in  his  treatife  on 
the  venereal  difeafe,  and  intimates,  among  other  means  of  treating 
buboes  which  have  become  phagedenic,  a  practice  ufual  at  the  Lock 
hofpital,  of  applying  gold-refiner's  ■  water  to  them. — He  alfo  men- 
tions the  mezerecn  as  a  ufcful  medicine,  in  fbme  inilances,  and  the 
copious  internal  exhibition  of  the  juice  of  oranges,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Fordyee. 

Thofe,  indeed,  who  read  with  attention  that  invaluable  work  in 
Which  thefe  hints  appear,  will  anticipate  much  of  the  information 
•  we  have  been  able  to  convey,  as  to  the  remedies  poffeflmg  a  greater 
or  kfs  (hare  of  confequeuce  in* the  treatment  of  phagedena. — For 
this  reafon,  we  {ball  not  extend  this  part  of  our  fubje&  farther  than 
to  remark,  that  the  greateft  uncertainty  exifls  as  to  the  efledts  even 
of  the  moft1  reputed  of  our  remedies;  and  that  a  patient  and  perfe- 
verin?  trial  of  each  in  fucceffion,  will  often  be  necefTary,  before 
any  will  be  attended  with  the  falutary  confcquences  for  which  we 
are  anxious. 
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Sect.  XI.  Of  the  Cancerous  Ulcer. 

That  kind  of  ulcer  which  authors  have  ehofen  tq  difthguifh  by 
the  appellation  of  cancer  jus,  is  a  dif  afe  very  differ  i  n  tHat  to 

term  properly  belongs.  It  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  fame 
exilian-  virus  in  the  conitituiion,  to  attack  the  (kin  more- com- 
monly than  any  of  the  deeper  feated  parts,  and  to  appear  in  the 
face  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  part, of  the  body  Pfiofe 
v/ho  have  attempted  a  description  of  this  u!cer,  as  diitin6t  from  the 
true  cancer,  have  certainly  b .:en  mifled  by  the  anomalous  character 
which  mod:  unm  tnageable  ulcers  are  apt  to  affu.me  ;  .and  hive  only 
lifed  the  term  cancerous^  becaufe  none  more  appropriate  Coined  co 
prefent  itfelf;  for  certainly  that  difeaf?,  which  tncy  defi  ribe  as  can- 
cer, can  have  no  pretenlious  to  the  na  e,  we  e  it  only  frOrri  the 
mere  circumftance  ofi's  being,  in  many  inffcances,  curable. 

This  kind  of  ulcer  "  is  a  malignant,  corrodi  ;g  ioie,  upon  the 
fkin,  the  (urfaee  of  which  is  glofly  and  ftiining,  and  f.urni  bis  an 
offenfive  and  ichorous  difcharge.  It  partakes  of  fome  of  th  :  [hoot- 
ing, lancinating,  darting  pain  of  thj  cancer ;  though  not  nrariv  in 
fo  great  a  degree..  Buc  che  great  dijiinclion  between  that  and  me 
true  cancer  is,  that  its  edges  are  not  indurated  and  tucked  in,  or  in- 
verted, as  thofe  of  the  true  cancer.  The  true  cancer  cannot  be 
cured  without  extirpation;  the  cancerous  ulcer  yery"  frequently  ad  nits 
or  a  care.  Thejatter,  now  and  then,  ma  aes  its- appearance  after  the 
venereal  chancre,  for  the  corrofiva,  Cf  ■  p  ngi  ail  t  malignant  ulcer, 
that  comes  on  after  this  complaint,  is  of  caacicmd." 

Li  thefe  terms  has  one  of  the  mod  eminent  »f  the  nublic  teachers 

<     the  practice  of  furgery  fpoken  of  what  has  been  ifua  '  /  called  che 

>us   ulcer;  but  though,  in  his  defci  of  it,  ptiere  is  no 

deviation  frOm  what  may  be  fuppofed  the  received  opinions' on  the 

fubj-cl-,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  perceive, m that  this   kind    )f 

ulcer  has  not  the  remoter}  alliance  to  cancer,   and  certainFy  nas 

refore  t  properly  hitherto  considered  as  a  ipecies  of  carci* 

noma.     A'ithougn  the  pain  is  de ■cribed  as  lancinating  irke  ;Ti  t  of 

cer,  yet  tw  >  of  che  itrongeft  char  r  the  latter  difeafe  are 

wanting,  t  the  i  i  ad,  or  expanded  itace  of  che  edges, 

and  the  uniformly  fatal  evenc.  ,  •  ,         ■   ••■' 

But  if  any  thing  farther  were  necefTary  to  (hew  the  erroneous 
grounds  on  which  an  ulcer  that  is  noc  a  cancer  i£  termed  cancerous, 
U' would  oe  found  in  'he  concluding  lines. of  the  foreg  >rng  dejerip- 
■  tioa,  where  that  fpecieS  of  ulcer  which  arifes  troo  che- action  of  a 
morbid  p  ifon  on  the  penis,  and  which  we  have  already  fpoken  of 
in   la;  n  on 'phagedenic   ulcer,  is  confounded  witd   cUncr. 

Aker  dating  thefe  re.tfons,  we  mall,  not  be  expected  to  accede  to  3. 
demotion-  m  itfelf  fo  clearly  fallacious  j  bm  rather  to  apply  out- 
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fclves  to  the  con  fide  rat  ion  of  the  true  cancer  in  its  ulcerated  ftate; 
riot,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  with  the  vain  hope  of  wholly  preventing 
its  ultimate  conjeque?ice^  ;  but,  at  leaft,  with  a  view  of  retarding  its 
progrefs,  alleviating  its  violence,  and  contributing  to  render  fome- 
Svhat  leis  irkfome  the  lives  cf  thofe  who  are  unfortunately  the  fuffer- 
ing  victims  of  this  dreadful  malady. 

i  y  the  term  cancerous  ulcer,  then,  we  mean  a  cancer  in  its  ad- 
vanced ftage,  when  the  difeafe  ceafes  to  be  what  is  called  occult. 

The  following  definition  is  given  by  Mr.  Pearfon,  who  fays, 
9*  A  cancerous  ulcer  is  attended  with  a  conftant  fenfe  of  ardent  pain: 
it  is  irregular  in  its  figure,  and  commonly  prefems  an  unequal  fur- 
face  j  it  difcharges  a  fordid,  fanious,  and  fetid  matter:  the  edges  of 
the  fore  are  thick,  indurated,  and  often  exquiritely  painful  ;  they 
are  fomefimes  inverted,  at  other  times  retorted,  and  often  exhibit  a 
ferratcd  appearan.ee.  The  ulcer,  in  its  progrefs,  is  frequently  at- 
tended with  haemorrhages,  in  confequence  of  the  efofion  of  blood 
yeilels." 

Of  the  progreflive  fteps  by  which  this  cruel  difeafe  advances  to 
that  {late,  we  {hall  here  fay  a  few  words  by  way  of  introduction. 
When  this  difeafe  takes  place  in  glandular  parts,  and  particularly  in 
the  breafts  of  women,  a  number  of  hard  chords  are  found  to  extend 
themfeives  in  different  directions  from  the  principal  tumor.  To 
this  ciicumftance,  which  prefents  to  the  imagination  the  idea  of  a 
refemblance  to  a  crab,  is  owing  the  name  by  which  the  earlieft 
writers  have  diftinguifhed  a  complaint,  for  which,  indeed,  nothing 
more  appropriate  can  be  devifed  fo  long  as  we  remain,  as  at  prefent, 
io  entirely  in  the  dark  refpecling  its  true  nature. 

As  thefe  haRi  chords,  which  are  nothing  more  than  inflamed  and 
fiardened  abforbent  vefieis  diverging  from  the  principal  tumor,  were 
obferved  by  the  ancients  to  occur  in  other  ulcerations  than  thoie  to 
which,  in  our  days,  the  term  cancerous  is  confined,  it  became 
jCOrfimon  with  them  to  confider  as  cancers  various  complaints,  which, 
in  the  more  improved  ftate  of  furgery  among  the  moderns,  were 
afterwards  placed  in  a  yery  different  daft. 

When  a  hard  tumor,  which  has  exifted  a  long  time  in  the  breafr, 
without  either  diminishing  or  increafing,  and  without  giving  any 
pain,  begins  at  length  to  grow  uneafy,  to  extend  gradually  in  its 
dirnenfions,  and  to  be  arTected  with  occafional  pungent  and  lanci- 
nating pains,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpecT:  that  it  is  taking  on  the  can- 
cerous adtion.  This  is  not,  however,  invariably  the  cafe  j  fmce 
many  inilances  have  occurred,  where  the  tumor  has  fallen  into  a 
#ate  of  inflammation,  and  even  been  attended  with  that  peculiar 
kind  of  pain  which  moft  of  all  is  to  be  fufpected,  and  yet  the  difeafe 
has  not  proved  to  be  cf  that  fatal  nature,  but  the  patient  has  re- 
ceived a  certain,  though  tedious  cure.  Thefe  iterances,  when  they 
do  occur,  are  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  quacks  and  the  venders  of 
iao(hu;Y;s 5  and  are  advextifed  as  usances  of  the  efficacy  of  their- 
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'plans,  which  unwary  perfons,  really  affected  with  cancer,  are 
fometimes  drawn  in  to  make  trial  of,  at  the  expence,  perhaps  of  ths 
only  refource  which  remains  for  their  fccurity. 

The  lips,  the  tongue,  the  face,  the  penis,  and  tefricles,  are  the 
mod  common  filiations  of  cancer  in  men:  in  women,  it  is  ufuall 
confined   to  the  breafts,  the  uterus,  and  the  rectum,  though,  in 
either  fex,  any  of  the  foft  parts  may  be  attacked  by  it. 

The  difeafe  does  not  put  on  the  fame  appearance  in  every  in- 
stance, but,  in  common  with  fome  other  local  affections,  is  fo  far 
influenced  by  the  peculiarity  of  structure  of  the  part  affected,  as  to 
exhibit  very  diftinct  appearances.  Thefe,  indeed,  have  borne  fo 
little  refernblance  in  fome  inftanccs,  as  to  have  tempted  pradtitioners 
to  deny  that  the  general  term  cancer  could  be  ftrictly  applied  to 
them.  Mr.  Adams  thinks  the  cancer  of  the  uterus,  at  leaft,  a  verv 
fair  exception  ;  and  not  only  that  of  the  rectum,  but  every  carcino- 
matous affection  which  begins  on  the  fkin,  or  parts  fuperficiallv 
fituated,  feems  clearly  diftinct  from  the  fame  difeafe  in  the  breafts 
or  other  fecreting  glands. 

A  preceding  or  preparatory  flage  of  this  difeafe  authors  have 
tliftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  J chirr -us.  The  fchirrous  ftate  of  a 
gland  is  that  in  which  the  tumor  gives  no  uneafinefs,  and  in  which 
the  fKin  does  not  lofe  its  natural  colour.  Every  indurated  and  in- 
fenfible  tumor  in  a  gland  is,  therefore,  ffrictly  fpeaking,  a  fchirrus: 
the  term,  however,  is  never  applied  to  fuch  affections,  unlefs  they 
threaten  to  terminate  in  cancer,  as  will  be  obferved  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  more  circumftantially  of  the  latter. 

When  a  fchirrous  tumor  has  advanced  to  a  cancerous  Mate,  the 
hardened  fubftance  takes  on  fome  degree  of  irregularity ;  and  not 
only  becomes  more  or  lefs  attached  to  the  part  on  which  it  grows, 
but  advances,  in  a  certain  degree,  towards  the  fkin,  which  partici- 
pates in  the  difeafe,  and  forms  2  kind  of  tucking  in.  or  flflure.  At 
this  part  the  alteration  commonly  begins,  which  gives  the  difeafe  the 
name  of  an  open  (in  oppofition  to  the  term  occult)  cancer;  and' from 
this  breaking  kind  of  ftate,  it  gradually  proceeds  to  fuch  a  procefs 
of  ulceration,  and  confequent  difcharge  of  matter,  as  calls  for  the 
daily  renewal  of  fome  kind  of  external  drefling.  Some  would  call 
this  an  ulcerated  cancer  rather  than  a  cancerous  ulcer ;  but  we  know 
of  no  ulcer  but  that  which  in  other  words  might  be  called  an  open 
cancer,  to  which  the  epithet  cancerous  can  be  if r icily  applied. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  with  practitioners  who  have  had 
h\v  opportunities  of  marking  the  progrefiive  fteps  by  which  the 
cancerous  ulcer  is  eftablifhed,  to  conlider  as  fuch  other  ulcers  (par- 
ticularly of  glandular  parts),  which  have  a  ftrong  degree  of  malignity 
in  themfelves,  and  alfo  refemble  cancer  in  their  fpontaneous  begin- 
ning, their  How  progrefs,  and  the  kind  of  pain  they  have  been  at- 
tended with.  Hence  we  fee  the  importance,  not  only  of  obtaining 
from  the  patient  an  accurate  and  circumftantial  hiftory   of  the 
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complaint,  but  alfo  of  I  hie  to  diitinguifh  which  of  the  fymp- 

toms  arc.  ii  ly  rcferrible  to  caufes  of  a  cancerous 

ire. 

It  is  not  in  every  cz&.  I  r,  that  the  proorefs  of  a  cancerous 

affe&ion  fiyin^he  of  mffances,  a  pe- 

riod   '  a.rshelapfe$  before  k  pafles  through  its  preparatory 

■:,  hi  fom.e    habits  the   difcafe   becomes   complete  even  in  the 
f  a  few   months.      In  fiich  calls,   there   are  fucceifive  and 
A  local  inflammation,  and  the  confutation  alfo  fuffers 
%Y  *  of  fever  }  each  apparently  acling  in  fuc- 

on  as  cai  :  for  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 

r  preceding  tht  \  inflammation.      That 

is   very  materially  concerned  in  cancerous  affe&ioitt,  is 
texture  cf  the  blood  which  has  been  found  to 
'poled  to  it.     On  this  principle,  perhaps  we 
•m:t  for   the   dilpoiirion  to  hemorrhage  fo  prevalent  n 
yous  ulcer,   and   1  kewife   for   the  extraordii 
',  corrofiVenefs,  and  peculiar  fetor  of  the  difcharge. 
te  Dr.  Adair  Crawford,  in  the  Phtlofophical  Tranfa&io  is, 
y   ••  ]       ••  P  ;:;    3fj -->  has  given  an    account   of  fome  experiments, 
I  Ith  a  View   to  deiect,  by  chemical  agency,  the  nature  of  •. 

us  virus  ;  and  we  (hall  h^o  concifeiy  mention  their  refuli*  It 
is  alleged, 

I?  ki  Tnat  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  volatile  atkah  is  detecled 
in  the  di/char&e. 

2,  "  Ehat  with   this  alkali,  there  is   united,  an  aerial  fiuicl,  pof- 
fefling  the  chief  properties  of  hepatic  air. 
,g.  "  That  by  the  combination  of  thefe  principles,  a  fort  of  hep  a- 
titi  is  formed   on  which  the  deleterious  nature  of  the  mat*. 
ter'd  ."     A  «<  peculiar   offeniivc    fetor n    in   the  difcha 

"  the   fweflic  contiguous  lymphatic  glai.ds  ;"  and,  la 

*c  the  corro  vcfle.-s  ;"  aire  indications  of  the  'exigence  of  the 

real  canceroui  poifon  ;  and  fo  great  are  its  power:;  of  c 

acl  iot  only  dri  the  animal  fibre,  but  even  on  metals,  The  ce- 
le  ra:e.i  V  an  S  /ieten  alleges,  that  he  has  feen  the  texture  of  linen 
rags  as  completely  deitroyed  by  it  as  if  they  had  been  m'oiftened 

id;   it  is  not  very  ufual,  however,  to  vvitnefs  thefe  eiTecls 
in  common  cafes. 

8  experiments  of  Dr.    Crawford  on  this  interefting  fubje£t5 

m  to  fam  jectures  as  to  the  remedy  moil  likely 

to  c^untera&   the  cancerous    virus.     Of   this   we  fhail    concifely 

notice  in    the  coune  of  what  we  have  to  obfer/e  on  the  treat- 

ment. 

the  dtfeak,  when  arrived   at  the  ulcerous  Jlate  here  described, 

•fully  c<  d  through  the  medium  of  the  car*. 

irltutiouj  and   as  none  of  the   many  remedies'  propoied  have,  on 

oiuid  to  merit  our  confidence,  it  would,  be.  a  wade  of 
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time  even  to  enumerate  them  ;  we  (hall,  therefore,  dwell  principally 
on  th>  local  ;  lent,  from  which  we  may  hope  to  procure  for  the 

>me  temporary  advantages  at  leait. 

Our  object,  then, '.will  he — [ft,   To  alleviate  the  violence  of  the 
pain  :   2dly,    1  9  an     .  ?,  or,  at  leaft,  correct  its  fetor : 

3diy,  To  retard  the  extenfion  of  the  ulcer  :  r,  To  reftraio  cc- 

onal  hemon  nt  their  debilitating. , the rfyflrerrt, 

i.    Therv  capable  (  tine  the  violence  of  the  tain% 

are   both  ii  S  local-     Of  the  former,  not  only  opiuiy  hut 

moftof  the  inferior  narcotics,  have  been  variously  adminiftered  with 
coniiderable  temp  ;e£t.     It  is  expedient,  indeed,  at  aim  oft  all 

events,  to  carry  the  isle  of .  thefe  remedies  as  far  as  the  immediate 
1        .     .  lit:  not  forgetting,  that,  in  the -allevia- 

tion of  pain,  is,  perhaps,  involved  the  prolongation  of  life  ;  for  debi- 
lity, the  gradual  of  which  marks  the  progrefs  of  cancer  to 
it-  fatal  termination^  is  greatly  increafed  by  long  'continued  and 
yiojfent  pain.  ' 

It  is  to  this  property  alone  in  the  different- narcetic  vegetables, 

that  many  practitioners  attribute  their -fu pooled  virtue  in  cancerous 

dif  af .s.     Pain  not  only  a  'ftra&ly,  but  ly,  i  r.pairS  the  bo;.y. 

Its  ftimulus  is  not  merely  a  tended  with  direct  trio  bid  conferences^ 

bur  tends   alio  ind  redly  to  the  patient's  injury,   by  delir-ymg  the 

e,  and  producing  the  moft  atBi£ting  ftate  of  mental  dejection. 

The  narcotic  vegetables,  exclufiveof  oplurtva&e  cicuta,  acou'iium, 

,  and  belladonna.  On  the  medicinal  properties  of- hc.idcck, 

a   gre  t  diverfliy  of  opinions    have  been    maintained  5  and  for  this 

a  mod       I      couming,  or  which    fcw^  perhaps,  are  aware. 

According  to   fome   writers,  but  more  particularly  Dr.  Withering, 

there  are  j:vcrai  u  \  which  the  views  of  a  medical  pratl  tio?zer% 

in   prefenb  ng  he    lock,  ma\  ■  urate. i.      The  plan:  ch afen  for 

ahe  the  -rue  caniun  myculatum,  winch 
is  ...  7  red  toots  along  theitalk.    it  may  not  be  gathered 

ii'ion,  nameiy,  when  beginning  to  flower.      i  he  in> 
fj  on  of  the  juice  may  nbt  have  been  performed  in  a  water-bath, 

b- ;,  for  the  lake  oi  difpatch,  over  a  common  fije.     The  leaves,  of 
\     ■  h  the  pow  ler  is  made,  may  not  have  been  cautioufly  dried,  and 
preferved  in  a  weil-ftopped  bottle  ;or  if  fo,  may  ftill  not  have  been 
J  from  '  ftecls  of  expofure  to  the  light.     Or,  latlly,  the 

whole  medicine  mav  have  fuftered  from  the  mere  eifects  of  lon°- 
keeomg  From  any  of  thefe  eaufes,  it  is  evident,  the  powers  of 
cicuta  (ray  have  fu  ;  and  it  happens,  no  doubt,  very  frequently, 

that  the  failure  of  it  ought,  in  raei,  to  be  attributed  to  one  or  other 
of  them. 

To  the  foregoing  lift  a  late  writer  has  added  the  diftilled  water  of 
l-.uro-cerajus,  and  mix  vomica*  Me  has,  however,  done  little  more 
$han  name  thefe  remedies*    The  fci'mer3  it  feems^  was  tried  without 
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fciccefs  by  Profe (Tor  Rich ter,  of  Gcttingen.  Yet  whilftthe  effect? 
of  it  on  the  human  body  rernain  unafcertained,  a  farther  trial,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be  made  of  it,  not  only  in  this,  but  other  difeafes,  for 
which,  at  prefe-nt,  no  means  of  cure  are  known. 

One  or  other  of  thefe  remedies,  accurately  prepared,  may  be  ad- 
miniirered,  from  fmall  beginnings  to  a  clofe  fufficiently  confiderable 
to  blunt  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  render  the  pain  of  a  cancer- 
ous ulcer  very  trifling.  In  fome,  perhaps,  a  beneficial  change  may 
l>e  produced  in  the  ulcer  itfelf  j  though  we  are  not  to  be  too  fanguinc 
in  our  expectation  of  this. 

The  external  remedies  to  be  had  recourfe  to  in  thefe  unfortunate 
cafes,  are  much  more  various.  They  confift,  chiefly,  of  two  de- 
scriptions, to  wit,  the  emollient,  and  the  fedative  ;  and  their  modes 
of  application  admit  likewife  of  being  confiderably  varied.  Befides 
employing  itrong  infufions  of  the  narcotic  vegetables  already  men- 
toned,  either  in  the  form  of  fomentation  and  poultice,  or  by  pledgets 
of  lint  dipped  into  them,  we  may  add  to  the  lift  an  infufion  of  to- 
bacco, a  plant  pojiefiing,  perhaps,  the  molt  powerful  fedative  virtues 
of  any  that  have  been  named.  Emollient  remedies  that  are  fimply 
fuch,  are '  ltfs  worthy  of  our  choice  than  thofe  laft  mentioned,  which 
gtnfwer  both  intentions. 

Where  the  ufe  of  fomentations  and  poultices  happens  to  be  in- 
eligible, great  eafe  may  be  procured  by  fprinkling  the  ulcer  copioufly 
with  a  fine  powder  or"  the  leaves  ofcicuta.  Sometimes  the  farina  of 
malt  alone  will  have  a  good  effect ;  and  the  ufe  of  remedies  in  this 
particular  form  has  this  great  advantage,  that  they  abforb  the  acri- 
monious difcharge,  and  thereby  prevent  much  pain,  which,  from  that 
caufe  alone,  v/ould  be  felt  by  the  patient. 

On  fome  occafions,  it  has  been  faid,  a  folution  of  aBa-feetida  has 
been  found  not  only  to  give  eafe,  but  to  benefit  the  ulcer.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  cold-drawn  linfeed  oil,  alone,  or  with  a  fmall  portion 
of  camphor  diftolved  in  it.  Other  practitioners  have  recourfe  to 
thick  folutions  of  the  jia/cotic  extracts  ;  joining  with  them  a  due 
proportion  of  fal-fedativum.  Where  any  of  thefe  are  tried,  the 
mode  of  application  is  by  pledgets  of  lint  dipped  into  the  mixture, 
and  renewed  according  to  circumftances. 

But  a  remedy  capable  of  affording  much  relief,  not  only  in  this, 
but  almoll-  in  every  view,  is  the  application  of  a  biifrer  at  tome  little 
distance  from  the  ulcer.  Where  the  pain  occurs  in  a  violent  de- 
gree, it  is  generally  brought  on  by  fome  frefh  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  bliftcr,  by  exciting  a  powerful  ftimultis  jn  its  neigh- 
borhood, will  frequently  have  the  effect.,  common  to  the  fame  re- 
medy in  other  cafes,  of  drawing  off  inflammation,  and  consequently 
Jeffening  the  pain  in  the  ulcer. 

2.  Of  remedies  which  are  calculated  to  amend  the  difcharge,  and 
cprrp6t  ifs  fftor7  ;he  number,  correctly  fpeaking,  is  very  limited* 
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They  all  confift.  of  fub  fiances  pofleflina;  antifeptic  qualities  ;  fuch  a* 
poultices  prepared  of  turnips,  carrots,  &o  boiled  md  maflied  ;  the 
effervefcing  cataplafm  •,  or,  what  is  beft  of  all,  carbon'":  acid  vapour 
(fixed  air),  applied  by  an  appararus  fimilar  to  that  lately  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Ewart,  and  defcribed  in  his  account  of  cancerous 
cafes  treated  at  Bath. 

The  bruifed  leaves  of  frefh  hemlock  are  alio  ferviceable  in  this 
view;  as  is,  likewife,  the  folution  of  camphor  in  linfeed  oil,  men- 
tioned above.  Some  have  tried  decoctions  of  aftringent  vegetables, 
particularly  cinchona. 

It  is  here  proper  to  mention  the  chermcal  preparation  that  Dr. 
Crawford  conceived  moft  likely  to  deftroy  the  cancerous  virus, 
which  he  had  found  to  confift  in  an  hcpatijtd  ammonia. 

His  hopes  were  chiefly  founded  on  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acidy 
diluted  with  thrice  its  weight  of  water,  which,  by  this  dilution, 
gives  little  pain  to  cafes  that  are  not  highly  irritable.  In  forne  in- 
ftances,  he  found  that  it  corn  Bed  the  Jetor>  and  amended  the  dis- 
charge ;  but  its  good  effects  were  by  no  means  uniform,  for  it  fail*  d 
entirely  in  many  others.  Its  operation  is  ftill,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  equal  uncertainly  with  moft  other  applications  in  this  difeafe. 
How  far  this  acid  is  to  be  ventured  on  internally  is  to  be  doubted; 
and  alfo,  if  ufed  internally,  whether  it  would  produce  any  (Ironger 
effect  than  any  other  Ample  acid. 

Though  objections  may  exift  to  the  internal  uf-  of  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid,  it  may,  neverthelefs,  as  an  external  application,  an- 
fwer  the  end  of  correcting  the  fetor,  which  is  extremely  ofhnfive 
to  the  patient,  and  even  injurious  ;  iLice  the  effluvia^entering  the 
lungs  along  with  the  atmofpheric  air,  greatly  injures  the  punt/  of 
the  latter. 

3.  To  retard  the  extenjton  of  the  ulcer ,  is,  perhaps,  a  talk  of  little 
lefs  difficulty  than  to  effect  its  diminution  ;  and  muft  confift  in  an 
union  of  the  means  which  we  propofe  to  point  out  as  requifite  to 
the  feveral  indications.  To  retard  the  proffrefs  of  a  difeafe,  we  mud 
adopt  all  the  methods  that  have  a  tendency  towards  its  cure  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  the  inftance  before  us,  we  are  called  upon  to  employ 
not  only  external,  but  internal  remedies,  and  alfo  to  attendj  to  diet, 
exercife,  and  every  circumfLmce  by  which  vigour  may  be  imparted 
to  the  conftitution,  and  the  general  heahh  of  the  body  maintained. 

Of  the  internal  remedies  moft  beneficial  to  a  cancerous  ulcer,  I 
which  have  not  been  already  taken  in  another  view,  there  remain 
only  two  to  which  the  frnalleft  e^icacy  can  be  juftiy  attributed  ;  and, 
unhappily,  we  are  almoft  wholly  precluded  from  the  ufe  of  one  of 
them,  by  the  danger  whicn  invariably  attends  its  exhibition.  The 
two  remedies  we  fpeak  of  are  arfenic  and  iron.  Of  the  efFe  3s  of 
the  former  we  have  very  copious  accounts  in  the  writings  of  the 
jaf£  Mr.  Juftamond,  and  rnany  others.     TJiefe  are  fy  Jicient  ajuioffc 
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to  prohibit  the- ufe  of  arfenk  entirely  in  any  cafe  ;  yet  as  fome  'may 
be  of  a  d   |  an,  there  are  fewer  objections  to  that  prepara- 

tion, of  it,  u'ed  at  St.   Bartholomew's  Hofpital,  -under  the  name  of 
rfenkat  n  to  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

;  ufe  of  iron,  it  may  truly  be  faid,  that  it  has  a 
very  considerable  effect  in  fupportjng  the  fyitem,  and  Jeii  .ning  de- 
bi'irv;  a;;J  it  will  even  produce  very  flattering  appearances  in  fome 
cancerous!   i  iiy  thofe  of  the  face.     The  autnor  laft 

(quoted  has  detailed  very  much  at  length  the  result  of  his  trials  of 
-  preparation,  called  ferritin  ammonicalei  it  is,  of  courie,  fuperflu- 
ous  to  enter  upon  v  here;  yet  it  is  neceliary,  perhaps,  to 

mention  his  having  a  ed  a  fpirit     lis  preparation  of  the 

fame  metal  as  a  topic,  andj  in  many  cafes,  with. the  evident  effect  of 
retarding  the  ex te^Jm  cj  the  cancerous  ulcer. 

This  preparation,  mad  igtb  a  German  recipe,  was  unne- 

irate;  and,  except  in  point  of  cleanlin efs  of  application, 
sd  no  advantage  &  ■   tlnclara  Jerri  muriaii^  which  Mr. 

juflainond  afterwards  employed  as  a  fubititute.  This  tincture  is 
recommended  to  be  j  r  ©lied  with  a  camel's -hair  bruth  u  .  e  thick 
curling  edges  of  the  fore,  and  to  fome  little  d:  tlar.ee  around  it  ;  dfefl> 
;jng  If  widi  any  other  remedy  that  the  ftate  of  it  might 

ieem  to  require. 

Among  the  means  of  retarding  the  progrefs  of  the  ulcer,  we  may 

jalfo  very  \  :kon  the  occafional  application  of.  biilters,   in 

the  manner  already  mentioned  ;  and  alfo  tne   ufe  of   the   arfe  deal 

■'Jic^  fr.  2,  to  fuch  parts  of  the  ulcer,  or  of  its  edges, 

5*s  are -particularly  ill-conditioned. 

It  nluft  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  ufe  of  active  caumes,  as  a 
means  of  retarding  a  cancerous  ulcer,  fhouid  be  adopted  with  great 
circumfpection.  "Whatever  creates  a£fcive  inflammation,  ipreads  the 
cancerous  poifon  in  an  equal  proportion  ;  and  unlefs  we 'can  qualify 
pur  a;  ons  in  fuch,   a   way    as   to    deitroy  without  inflaming 

(which  cannot  but  be  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impoffible  tad:),  we  ihall 
jun  fome  rifque,  not  only  of  adding  to  the  patient's  prefent  firfferings, 
but  alio  of  fpreading  the  mifchief  to  parts  not  before  a  .  by  the 

dheare. 

In  many  common  ulcers,  however^and  fometjmes  in  the  cancer- 
ous ulcer,  there  exift  pasts  which,  pofleffing  lefs  of  fur- 
jroiunding  fubftance,  may  be  deilroyed  by  a  prudent  i                tent  of 
the   cauiiic,  without  producing  much   irritation.     rJ            .'.;   fome 
iky  too  in  the  amplications  we  may  fele$  for  this  pitrpofe  •;   yet 
we                  2  means  of  qualifying    thnnbythe   mixture  of  other 
bftances  capable  of  adding  to  that  difpofition,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  ulcer,   which  we  have  described  as  favourable  to,  the  infallible 
:ion  of   a  cauiiic.     Thefe  fubftances  are  not  merely  fuch  as 
n  its  powers  in  proportion  as  they  extend  its  bulk,  but  fuch 
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as  a£f.  fpecifjcaliy  on  the  animal  fibre,  and  by  diminifliing  its  life  yet 
more  con fiderably  than  before,  render  it  a  prey  to  the  efcarotic  pro- 
perties of  the  competition,  with  only  a  flight  degree  of  inconvenience 
to  the  pa  ient. 

The  cauftic   moil    advifable  in  this  view,  therefore,  is  a  mixture 
of  due  ;  arts  of  arttimoniated  arfenic,  opium,  and  camphor,  the 

proportions  being  reguiated  according  to  the  degree  of  'irritability 
and  fenfibility  exifting  in  the  part  deftined  for  its  action  The  addi- 
tions  to  the  ca  iftic  fiiould,  at  leait,  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  proportion  of  opiem  mould  be  about 
double  that  of  the  camphor:  but  all  thefe  circumftaix.es  muft  be 
matter  of  difcretion  with  the  practitioner,  as  muft  alfo  the  extent  of 
fiirface  to  be  attacked,  the  intervals  to  be  allowed  between  each,  fuc- 
ceflive  application  of  tne  cauilic,  &c. 

We  (hall  notciofe  this  part  of  our  fubje<5fc  without  remarking,  that, 
among  the  remedies  which  havebeenkiggeited  for  the  improvem 
of  cancerous  ulcers,  Dr.  Saunders  has  mentioned  the  internal  ufe 
the  juice  of  the  well-known  plant,  -  .ije-grafs.     Perhaps,  this* 

is  not  unworthy  of  a  trial,      it  mould,  however,  rx 
extent,  and  continued  foi  a  considerable  time,  before  any  favourable 
effects  are  to  be  expected. 

4.  The  laft  obje£t  of  our  enquiry  is  after  the  means  of  reflrai. 
hemorrhages  from  the  cancerous  ulcer;  and  this  maybe  included  in 
a  very  few  remarks.     When  a  cancerous  ulcer  atly  advanced, 

and  the  matter  it  difcharges  is  highly  corroiive,  the  ulceration  is  not 
confined  to  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  part,  but  preys  alfo  upoa  the 
blood- veflels,  and  every  other  fubdance  in  its  v. 

In  cancers,  as  well  as  in  moil  other  local  difeafes  in  which  an 
unufual  quantity  ot  blood  is  derived  to  the  part,  both  the  arteries 
and  veins  become  confiderably  enlarged.  Even  the  veins,  when  their 
coats  are  corroded,  will  give  vent  to  coniiderabie  quantities  c: 
blood  ;  but  when  a  branch  of  an  artery  is  partially  deftroyed,  the 
hemorrhage  becomes  far  more  ferious  -,  and  it  very  often  happens, 
that  a  repetition  of  bleeding  from  this  caufe,  joined  to, the  pre-exif!> 
ing  conftitutional  debility,  carries  off  the  patient.  Nor  need  we 
wonder  at  this  :  the  artery  thus  afFedled,  being  buried  in  a  diieafed 
mafs,  cannot  be  fecured  by  an  operation,  as  in  common  cafes  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  being  partially,  not  wholly,  divided,  preve 
the  ufual  natural  cure  of  hemorrhage  from  final)  arteries,-,  by  fponta- 
neous  contraction.  Its  fituation  admits  not  of  preilure,  which,  in- 
deed, the  indurated  ftate  of  the  furrounding  parts  would  tend  greatly 
to  defeat,  even  if  a  bandage  and  comprels  could  be  applied.  Our 
,  chief  refource  then,  though  a  poor  one,  is  the  application  ofjlyptics: 
but  the  patient's  life  is  at  (take,  and  we  mull:  attempt  fomeibi;: 

In  applying  ftyptics,  we  are  to  confider  that  the  molt  powerful  are, 
in  general,  fuch  as  giv«  confiderable  pain>  and  excite,  what  to  the 
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utmcft  we  fhould  avoid,  inflammation.  Of  this  defcription  wenlay 
inftance  the  vitriolated  metals,  particularly  copper,  fpmt  of  turpen- 
tine, alum,  and  many  others  included  in  our  difpenfatories.  Some 
are  of  a  milder  defcription,  but,  unhappily,  their  e  !  cacy  diminishes- 
in  proportion  a  they  are  lets  irimuLting.  It  is  right  that  we  fhould 
try  the  latter,  however,  and  recur  to  the  former  only  in  cafes  where 
the  hemorrhage  demands  a  lefier  inconvenience,,  as  the  price  of 
avoiding  a  confiderable  evil. 

Some  very  profufe  bleedings,  it  appears,  have  been  reftrained  by 
the  appl  cation  of  pounded  ice  to  tne  part ;  but  in  chofe  which  call 
for  the  ufe  of  a  decifive  remedy,  the  application  of  a  little  of  the  ar- 
fenical  caufhc  to  the  bleeding  vefTej,  is  a  ilep  which  may  very  pro- 
perly be  taken,  fmce,  by  the  total  obliteration  of  the  vefTel  (which 
bef  re  was  only  partially  opened  by  the  corrofion  of  the  difcharge),  a 
flop  may  be  put  to  the  bleeding  for  the  prefent,  and  a  fubfequent  fe* 
paration  of  the  efchar  may  prevent  any  future  return  of  it. 

We  cannot,  however,  quit  this  fubjec"t  without  mentioning  an 
empirical  prep-ration,  which,  though  deftitute  not  only  of  irritating 
qualities,  but  even  of  aftringency  to  the  tafte,  a£ts,  neverthelefs,  as 
a  molt  powerful  ftyptfc.  We  mean  the  liquid  difcovered  by  Mr. 
Rufpini.  Its  effects  in  other  inftances  demonflrate,  that,  as  a  means 
of  levtraming  hemorrhage  from  cancerous  ulcers,  it  is  worthy  of 
being  applied,  particularly  as  it  can  have  no  detrimental  effect  on 
the  part,  as  the  other  remedies  of  this  clafs  have,  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree,  in  almoit.  every  inftance. 


Sect.  XII.     Of  Ulcers  arlfing  from  Contagion. 

That  ulcers  of  this  defcription  really  exifi,  we  muil  take  for 
granted,  on  the  evidence  of  refpeclable  profeflional  gentlemen,  who 
have  (eea  them.  We  fufpecl,  however,  that'they  are  nearly  allied, 
at  leafl,  to  the  floughing  phagedena  common  in  hofpitals,  and  of 
which  we  have  already  fpoken.  The  accounts  of  this  unufual  ulcer 
that  have  lately  attracted  our  notice,  are  thofe  publifhed  in  the  Me- 
dical and  Phyiical  Journal,  by  Mr.  Ballard  and  Mr.  Henderfon, 
furgeons  in  the  navy,  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Haflar  hofpital,  and  others, 
whole  defcriptions  we  {ball  give  in  their  own  words. 

"  I  entered  into  the  navy,"  fays  the  former  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
£  in  March,  1798,  with  an  appointment  to  his  Majeity's  (hip  Tri- 
umph, then  commanded  by  Capt.  William  Ellington.  On  entering 
on  my  profeifional  duty,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
ulcers,  which  had  been  for  fome  time  under  the  care  of  my  predecef- 
for.  They  were  very  different  from  the  appearance  of  any  ulcers  1 
bad  ever  feen  before,  either  in  private  practice,  or  during  my  attend-* 
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face  at  the  General  Hofpital,  near  Birmingham.     I  Was,  therefore, 
refolded  to  pay  very  peculiar  attention  to  them,  and  cbLrve  their 
progrefs,  for  1  really  predicted  in  my  own  mind,  that  we  fhouid  have 
fome  trouble  in  the  management  of  them.     L  collected   what  infor- 
mation I   could  refpecling   them  from   my  profeffional  friends  ca 
board,  and   was  informed,  that  a   man   with   a  very  ill-conditioner} 
ulcer  had  been  received  on  board  the  Triumph  from  the  guard-fhip 
at  Spithead,  and  from  the  date  of  his  introduction  into  the  (hip,  they 
bad  obferved  fome  alteration  in  the  complexion  of  the  fores  ;  but  it 
did  not  feem  to  be  fo  apparent  to  them  as  to  me,  who  had  fo  lately 
some  from  the  more :   I  did  not,   however,  lofe  fight  of  my  own 
opinion:  it  is  true,  two  or  three  cafes  healed  firmly,  but  nocwith- 
ftanding,  we  could  eafily  perceive,  that  every  fuccemve  cafe  became* 
more  and  more  inveterate.  The  Triumph  failed  with  Lord  BridporS 
on  the  1 2th  of  April,  1 70,8,  with  feveral  bad  cafes  of  ulcers  in  the 
lift  of  fick.  We  returned  to  Torbay  about  a  month  afterwards,  with 
a  confiderable  increafe  of  thefe  cafes  ;  in  fhort,  the  fituation  appro- 
priated for   the  reception  of  the  fick  on  board  of  a  fhip,  was  com- 
pletely filled.    Dr.  Trotter,  the  phyfician  to  the  fleet,  was  applied  to, 
and  fome  of  the  worft  cafes  were  fent  on  more  ;  ffill,  too  many  were 
retained.     We  did  not  remain  long  at  Torbay  ;  and  the  Triumph's 
next  cruife  was  not  lefs  than  three  months,  during  which  lime  we 
were  fadly  harafied  with  increaiing  numbers  of  thefe  defperate  cafes. 
Mr.  Thomas  Moftatt,  the  judicious  furgcon  of  the  Triumph,  ufci 
©very  exertion  to  overcome  this  deftrudtive  complaint,  and  every 
external  means  that  afforded  even  a   gleam  of  hope  was  tried  ;  the 
fumes  of  nitric  acid  were  uf.d  three  weeks  with  unremitting  atten- 
tion, but   without   any  permanent  advantage  refulting,  and  it  was 
relinquished  on  that  account.     The  Triumph  returned  to  Plymouth 
with  a  great  number  of  thefe  ulcers,  and  the  greater  part  of  them, 
was  fent  to  the  Naval  Hofpital  there. 

"  To  a  cruife  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland  thefe  baneful  attendants 
followed  us,  now  accompanied  with  alarming  fever,  which  did  not 
appear  before,  requiring  the  mod  a6tive  remedies  of  inflammation, 
which  generally  terminated  it  in  three  or  four  days,  leaving  the 
patient  exceffi very- reduced.  Opium' was  then  ufed  with  great  ad- 
vantage, by  fufpending  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  continual  ab- 
forption  of  putrefcent  particles  into  the  fyfrem.  f  am  indebted  to  a 
Very  refpeclable  phyfician  in  Birmingham,  for  an  idea  refpeeting  the 
nature  of  the  fever  and  inflammation  attending  thefe  cafes.  He 
calls  the  fever  a  fpecies  of  typhus,  and  the  inflammation  a  {pedes  of 
eryfipelas,  which  accord  perfectly  with  my  ideas. '* 

Amongft  the  motives  affigned  by  the  author  for  giving  this  ioofe 
kind  of  ftatement  to  the  public,  is  that  of  having,  fi nee  his  return 
from  the  Welt  Indies,  been  informed,  by  a  very  refpedtable  practi- 
tioner in  the  navy,  that  thefe  ulcers  {till  make  their  appearance  ; 
44  and  having/'  fays  he,  "  myfclf  been  an  actual  ©bferver  of  their 
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deftrii&ive,  effects,  I  cannot,  in  confcience,vvithho!d  what  I  think  ths 
only  means  of  eradicating  them  from  the  navy.      The    p  ner 

above  alluded  to,  has  told  me,  th;t  his  ihip  was  free  from  any  fuch 
cafes,  *  till  the  inrrotiu  lion  of  fame  bad  ones  from  a  ihip  in  the 
Charm- 1  fervice,  and  in  van  did  he  endeavour  to  eradicate  them  by 
external  remedies.  Thus  circumftanced,  he  refblved  ro  fend  every 
cafe,,  however  flight,  but  of  the  ihip,  and  totally  d-Uroy  every  thing 
ih:it  had  been  uf.-:i  in  dreiTmg  th  m.'  viz.  tponge,  lint  &c.  ;  and  it 
appears,  that  this  pra<  Bee  was  attended  with  the  happieft  effect:  I 
have  the  teftimony  of  himielf,  and  my  own  actual  qbfefvation,  that 
he  has  not,  at  preient.  one  FoJitary  cafe  of  bad  ulcer  is  care. 

From  th-tfe  evidences,  I  n.oft  fiocerely  recommend  a  fimiiar  mode 
of  proceeding  in  every  fnip  in  his  xVIajefty's  fervice,  in  which  thcfe 
caf  s  exift,  for  I  am  convinced  :hat  no  other  mmns  will-be  effectual 
in  banifbing  them  from  the  navy" 

The  following  obfervations  on  ulcers,  by  Vir.  S  wart  I  knderfon, 
are  very  much  to  our  prefent  purpof-.  <w  Of  ulceis,  and  the  nature 
of  the  ulcerative  procef?,"  he  obferves,  "  much  has  been  faid  of 
late  by  eminent  medical  characters.  It  is  onlv  my  intention  here  to 
take  notice  of  that  ulcer  to  vjtbicb  f.-amen  an  '  ,  re  nv<re  parti* 

cularly  fubjcEl,  from  the  nature  and  manner  or  their  life.  Next  to 
fever  and  dyfentery,  this  complaint  proves  the  moft  deftru£tive,  to 
Britiih  feamen  and  foldiers,  and  no  furgical  diforder  has  deprived 
his  Majefty's  fervice  of  fo  many  men,  as  every  experienced  furgeon 
muft.  have  obferved,  who  has  attended  our  hofpitals  during  war  ;  nor 
are  there  any  cafes  more  unfit  for  general  hofpitals  on  their  prefent 
principle. 

"When  I  acted  as  furgeon   to  his  Majefry's  naval  hofpital  at 
Antigua,  in  1780,  nearly  one-third  of  the  patients  laboured  under 
this  complaint.  Being  at  that  time?,  young  furgeon,  I  was  unwilling 
to  run  the  fifk  of  deviating  from  efrablilhed  authorities,  and  there- 
fore purfued   the  plan  pointed  out  by.  men  of  high  repute  in  the 
profeilion.     Our  method  of  treatment  then  confiited  of  poultices, 
various  ointments,  and  other  relaxing  applications,  with  a  fparing 
\xiz   of  tonics  and  ftinaukints  •  reft  and   confinement  being  ftricYiy 
enjoined.     I  could  nor  help  lamenting  the  inefiiCacy  of  thoie  reme- 
dies, when  I  faw   fo  many  fall  vicrims  to  the  difeafe,  and  others  lofe 
their   limbs,    being    obliged    to  undergo  a  painful   and  hazardous 
operation.     Baith  d   in  every  attempt   to  heal    t-hefe   ulcers,  I  was 
under  the  neceiTity  of  having  recourfe  to  an  operation,  as  the  only 
chance  of  faving  life. 

"  Dr.  Young,  phyfician  to  the  hofpital,  Mr.  Weir,  fyirgeon  of 
the  Alcmena,  now  phyfician  to  Lord  St.  Vincent's  fleet,  agreed  with 
me  in  the  nece:T$ty  and  propriety  of  performing  this  operation.  We 
Confidered  that  it  was  only  afE (ting  Nature,  for  me  was  endeavouring 
to  get  rid  of  a  part  which  had  become  ufelefs,  and  was  contaminat- 
the  whole  fyvtem.,     I  was  further  encouraged  by  the  anxiety  of 
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the  patients  to  have  it  clone;  and  what  gave  me  greater  rfcafea  to 
expect  fuccefs,  was,  that  in  a  row  of  empty  rooms  appropriated  for 
officers,  I  had  the  liberty  of  putting  the  men  before  the  c  >  .-ration, 
where  they  would  breathe  pure  wholefome  air,  which  they  had  long 
been  Grangers  to. in  the  hofpital.  Fourteen  underwent  the  opera- 
tion, moft  of  them  below  the  knee,  which  I  always  prefer  when  the 
cafe  will  admit  of  it.  Such  was  the  advantage  of  their  being  removed 
from  the  noxious  air  of  a  crowded  ward,  that  in  a  few  days  all  their 
hectic  fymptoms  left  them  ;  appetite  returned  ;  the  flumps  put  on  a 
very  healthy  appearance,  arid  continued  to  do  fo,  until  the  ulcer  of 
the  flump  was  contracted  to  about  the  fize  of  a  half-crown,  when 
it  feemed  to  be  ftationary,  difcharging  a  thin  ichor.  Though  their 
appetites  were  good,  and  notwithstanding  they  had  a  nouriihing  diet, 
and  good  Madeira,  and  at  the  fame  time  bark  and  other  tonics,  they 
did  not  appear  to  gain  ftrength.  From  their  pale  and  languid  coun- 
tenances, I  judged  that  moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  with  the  ufeof  the  cold  b^th,  which  happened 
to  be  convenient,  might  have  a  good  effect  in  reftoring  their  g^:;eral 
health.  I  immediately  procured  crutches  for  them,  and  had  them 
plunged  into  the  fait  water  every  morning.  The  good  effect  was 
ibon  vifible,  not  only  in  their  countenances,  but  the  fore  put  on  a 
fine,  florid,  and  healthy  look,  difcharging  good  pus,  and  contracted 
daily.  They  all  recovered,  except  one  man,  alarrdfman,  who  was  a 
very  irregular  liver,  and  who,  notwithstanding  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  it,  procured  and  drank  immoderately  of  new  rum; 
part  of  a  bottle  of  this  poifonous  liquor  being  found  in  his  bed  when 
he  died. 

"  The  bad  effects  of  foul  air  on  ulcers  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
wknefiing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  great  number  of  the  tea- 
men and  foldiers  had  ulcers,  occasioned  by  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
ardent  fpirits,  and  their  not  ufing  fulHcient  vegetable  aliment.  The 
climate  itfelf  is  remarked  for  its  falubrity,  and  the  Britifh  army  for  a 
confidcrable  time  pair,  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  health,  unknown  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  S to rehoufes  appropriated  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  fick,  were  then  extremely  crowded,  and  the  air  fo  viti- 
ated, that  the  flighteft  cafe  degenerated  into  the  moft  malignant,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  clays.  Notwithftandmg  every  e(ibrt.of  very  able 
furgeons,  numbers  died,  and  many  loll  their  limbs;  none,  I  believe, 
recovered  from  the  operation,  until  they  thought  of  removing  them 
to  feparate  apartments,  which  had  the  fame  good  effect  as  at  An- 
tigua. 

Ci  From  what  I  haveobferved  of  the  bad  effect  of  crowding  patients 
with  ulcers,  fever,  or  dyfentery,  it  appears,  that  the  beft  and  moft 
powerful  remedies  will  fail,  when  the  patients  are  deprived  of  that 
great  pabulum  of  life,  pure  atmofpheric  air,  on  which  the  preferva- 
tion  and  reftoration  of  health  (o  much  depend.     Three  feet,  the 
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grcatcrt:  fpace  generally  allowed  between  the  beds,  is  not  funicient- 
in  wards  containing  acute  infectious  difeafes  and  ulcers ;  the  fetof 
arifing  from  one  large  ulcer,  will  contaminate  a  whole  ward,  and 
render  the  air  noxious  to  animal  life. 

a  On  finding  fuch  beneficial  effecls  from  exercife,  pure  air,  arid 
cold  bathing,  in  accelerating  the  healing  of  the  flumps,  I  was  led  to 
try  what  thefe  combined  would  efFecl:  in  the  cure  of  the  ulcers. 

"  The  ulcers  to  which  feamen  and  foldiers  are  particularly  fub-. 
jecl,  are  brought  on,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  from  their  not  ufing 
funicient  vegetable  aliment,  joined  to  irregularities,  efpecially  the? 
abufe  of  fpirits,  heat  and  moifture,  and  expofure  to  impure  air.  In 
a  conftitution  previoufly  prepared  by  fuch  debilitating  powers,  wc 
can  eafily  conceive,  that  the  fmalleft  fcratch  will  degenerate  into  art 
ulcer,  which,  when  below  the  knee,  becomes  very  difficult  of  cure* 
often  baffling  every  attempt  of  the  healing  art.  This  arifes  from 
the  flate  of  the  fluids,  and  general  debility,  but  particularly  in  the 
extreme  parts,  where  there  is  a  greater  deficiency  of  vital  principle, 
even  in  health.  Perhaps  the  tendinous  ftruclure  of  the  parts,  and 
their  depending  fituation,  may  affift  in  retarding  the  cure  of  ulcers 
fituated  upon  the  lower  extremities/' 

Mr.  Henderfon  thus  defciibes  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer.  cc  The 
ulcer  generally  makes  its  appearance,"  fays  he,  *'  on  the  fore  or 
inner  part  of  the  leg,  near  the  ancle,  and  difcharges  a  thin  acrimoni- 
ous matter,  excoriating  the  furrounding  parts.  On  neglect  or  im- 
proper treatment,  it  enlarges  daily  ;  the  difcharge  becoming  more 
and  more  acrid,  attended  with  a  putrid  fetor  ;  fungous  excrefcences 
begin  to  rife;  the  limb  becomes  eedematous,  and  very  painful. 
Sometimes,  on  the  leaft  touch,  or  depending  pofition,  a  haemorrhage 
takes  place  ;  the  bones  become  carious;  putrid  floughs  are  caft  arF 
daily  ;  and,  from  the  conusant  irritation,  the  patient  is  kept  in  conti-. 
nual  pain;  has  reftlefs  nights;  and  a  hectic  fever  with  colliquative 
iweats  fucceed.  In  this  Hate,  if  the  operation  be  not  foon  perform- 
ed, a  diarrhoea  generally  comes  on,  which  in  a  few  days  elofes  the 
fcene. 

"  The  progrefs  of  thefe  fymptoms  will  depend  more  or  lefs  oifr> 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  putrid  diathefis  in  the  fyftem* 
expofure  to  miafmata,  and  in  general  to  all  the  predifpofing  caufes. 
Incur  expedition  to  St.  Juan's,  during  the  Faft  war,  fuch  was  the. 
ftate  of  the  air  at  that  place,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  furgeon  in  ac- 
tual fervice  there,  that  the  flighted  wound  on  the  lower  extremities 
Regenerated  into  the  worft  fymptoms  I  have  defer i bed  of  this  ulcer, 
in  the  courfe  of  three  days,  and  carried  off  the  patient  in  fpite  of  the 
rrioft  powerful  analeptics." 

On  the  cure  of  this  ulcer,  he  fays,  «  In  the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  i 
have  found  that  all  relaxing  and  emollient  applications  are  improper, 
unlefs  when  pain  and  inflammation  require  their  ufe :  when  thefe 
fymptoms  are  removed,  they  fhould  be  laid  and*     The  external! 
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applications,  which  ic  a  great  number  of  csfes  have  fuceeeded  with 
me,  were  warm  and  ftimulant,  increafing  the  action  of  the  extreme; 
vefFels,  and  reftoring  the  parts  to  their  proper  tone.  With  this 
view,  I  ufed  the  hydrargyr.  nitrat.  rubr.  in  powder,  and  fometimes 
in  .the  form  -or"  ointment,  or  the  folution  of  arg.  nitrat.  I  often  found 
it  neceffary  to  vary  thofe  efcharotics  ;  or  leave  them  of?  when  the 
difcharge  was  copious,  and  apply  dry  lint,  with  flips  of  cerate  to 
defend*the  edges;  and  over  that  a  comprefs  of  linen,  wet  in  a  folu- 
tion of  facchar.  faturn.  with  the  addition  of  a  little  camphorated 
fpirit,  fupported  by  a  roller  of  thin  flannel  or  cotton,  which  was 
moiftened  in  camphorated  vinegar,  renewed  two  or  three  times  a- 
day,  and  continued  from  the  extremity  of  the  foot  to  a  little  below 
the  knee,  not  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  joint,  nor  the  action  of 
the  mufclcs.  This  enabled  the  patient  to  ufe  moderate  exercife, 
which  I  flrictly  ordered  as  foon  as  the  pain  and  inflammation  abated. 
This,  with  the  daily  ufe  of  the  cold  fait- water  bath,  greatly  accele- 
rated the  healing  procefs,  and  a  (lifted  in  reftoring  the  general  health.  , 
When  the  difcharge  was  fetid,  lint,  dipped  in  tinctures  of  myrrh  or 
bark,  or  carrot  poultices,  corrected  the  fetor,  and  lime  juice  proved 
a  good  detergent. 

tc  While  thefe  external  means  were  employed,  internal  remedies 
were  at  the  fame  time  adminiftered,  with  two  intentions;  .firft,  to 
correct  the  putrid  diathefis,  and  produce  good  juices ;  fecondly,  to 
brace  and  ftrengthen  the  fyffem. 

<c  To  anfwer  the  firft,  the  bark  was  given  in  copious  dofes  ;  lime- 
juice,  and  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  aliment,  with  plenty  of 
good  wine  ;  while  evacuations,  which  might  leflen  the  vital  princi- 
ple, as  well  as  debilitating  caufes,  were  carefully  avoided.  The  fe- 
cond  was  effected  by  preparations  of  fteel,  aflifted  by  exercife,  and 
the  cold- bath  :  but  what  1  conceived  to  be  the  moft  efficacious,  was 
a  very  liberal  allowance  of  pure  atmofpheric  air,  which  I  confidered 
to  be  of  greater  importance  than  all  the  other  remedies  ;  for,  de- 
prived of  that,  all  the  reft  would  effect  no  falutary  purpofe.  The 
incalculable  mifchief  which  the  want  of  that  fovereigrc  remedy  has 
produced  in  our  hofpitais  is  well  known,  and  experienced  by  every 
medical  man  of  obfervation. 

"  In  concluding  thefe  few  remarks,  T  am  fenfible  that  the  fuc- 
cefs  we  met  with  did  not  depend  on  any  particular  mode  of  treat- 
ment, differing  from  the  common  practice  ;  but  was  more  owing;  to 
having  it  in  our  power  to  attack  difeafe  on  its  firft  commencement, 
before  morbid  movements  had  made  much  impreffion ;  thereby  af- 
fording us  an  opportunity  of  cutting  (hort  the  difeafe,  or  at  leaft 
obviating  its  danger.  At  the  fame  time,  cleanlinefs  and  wholefome 
air  were  particularly  attended  to,  and  every  caufe  removed  which  was 
likely  to  aggravate  fymptotns,  or  counteract  the  effect  of  medicine-; 
while  Cape  Rainier  very  humanely  allowed  the  fick  wine  and  frefh 
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diet  from  his  table.     Without  thofe  aids,  all  our  medicines,  1  fear* 
would  have  availed  but  little." 

In  confequence  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ballard,  Mr.  Edwards 
writes  on  this  fubjecl:  in  the  following;  terms  :  u  My  having  been  for 
fome  years  an  affiftant  furgeon  to  the  RoyalNaval  Hofpital  at  Haflar, 
enables  me  to  give  the  mofr.  fuccefsful  mode  I  could  find  of  treating 
that  particular  fpecies  of  ulcer  at  the  above  hofpital.  When  thofc 
kind  of  patients  were  firft  received,  they  were  well  warned  with 
Warm  water  and  foap,  and  if  the  general  debility  was  not  very  great, 
had  a  dofe  of  fome  laxative  medicine  ;  after  its  operation,  an  opiate, 
the  ulcer  drefled  with  a  large  emollient  cataplafm,  compofed  of  linfeed 
meal  and  fine  pollard,  and  before  each  drefiing  fomented  with  a 
ftrong  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark  and  poppy  heads  for  the  fpace  of 
half  an  hour,  the  drefiing  renewed  in  general  twice  a-day  ;  but  if  the 
ulcer  was  very  foul,  with  great  difcharge  and  extenfive  floughs,  it 
was  drefTcd  oftener,  till  it  put  on  a  healthy  granulating  appearance. 
During  the  above  time,  the  patient  took  daily  a  pint,  or  fometimes 
more,  of  a  decoclion  of  Peruvian  bark,  afier  its  having  gone  through 
the  vinous  fermentation ;  the  common  drink  was  lemonade ;  and 
whilfl  in  great  pain,  one  grain  of  opium  was  given  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  with  a  double  dofe  at  night  ;  the  fymptomatic  fever  which  ge- 
nerally attended,  was  commonly  abated  by  the  above  means  in  a  few 
days  j  wine  and  porter  were  alfo  givemoccafionally  in  fuch  cafes  as 
required:  the  ulcer  being  by  the  above  means  brought  to  a  clean 
healthy  appearance,  flight  flimulating  applications,  as  cuprum  vitriol- 
atum,  argentutn  nitratura,  &c.  were  applied  round  its  edges,  in  order 
to  accelerate  its  cicatrization,  and  a  pledget  of  fperm.  ceti  cerate  very 
thinly  fpread  upon  lint  put  over  the  whole  ulcer,  with  a  foft  linen 
comprefs  over  that,  and  a  moderately  tight  bandage  over  all  ;  the 
drefiing  renewed  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  difcharge.  After  being  brought  to  a  fmail  fizc, 
it  often  proved  very  obfeinate  to  heal  over  completely  ;  to  accelerate 
which,  Mr.  Ba.yn  ton's  very  excellent  mode  of  treating  ulcerated  legs, 
&c  by  adhcfive  plafters,  proved  very  fuccefsful,  when  fuch  hap- 
pened to  be  in  any  of  the  extremities,  and  the  inferior  extremities- 
are  the  chief  fubjecl:  of  fuch  ulcers.  During  the  cure,  the  patients 
lived  chiefly  on  animal  fcod  and  vegetables,  with  good  foup,  which, 
no  doubt^  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  mend  the  general  health, 
as  the  patients'  countenances  on  their  hrft  admiffion  always  appeared 
wan  and  dejecled,  which  was  a  proof  that  digeftion  and  chylification 
went  on  but  imperfectly  ;  therefore,  I  have  every  reafon  to  believe, 
if  the  nitrous  fumigation  is  perfifted  in  daily  on  fhipboard,  particu- 
larly in  the  Sick  Bay,  with  frequently  bathing  the  men  in  a  cold 
or  tepid  fait- water  bath,  it  would  tend  very  much  to  invigorate  their 
fyfterns,  better  enable  the  organs  of  digeftion  to  perform  their  office* 
and  prevent  the  contagion  of  thofe  ulcers,  as  it  is  evident  their  con- 
tagion and  obftiniicy  proceed  frgm  the  vitiated  itate  of  the  body  ;  for 
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if  any  cfcharotic  is  applied  to  them  before  the  general  habit  is 
mended,  it  corrodes  the  mufcular  fjbftance,  whereas,  if  the  habit  of 
body  is  good,  it  will  produce  fine  fldrid  granulations, 

<*  During  the  whole  of  laft  winter,  I  was  attending?;  the  fick  and 
■wounded    Ruffian   troops,  that    were   received   into   the  temporary 
general  hofpital  at  N.  Yarmouth,  after  being  wounded  in   Holland. 
From  the   number  we   had  there,  they  were  obliged  to   be  flowed 
very  clofe  together  in  low-ceiled  houfes,  a?id  fofne  of  thofe  houfes 
iituated  irk   very  clofe  fwampy  fituations,  where  tfiey  could  get  but 
little  light,  and  lefs  good  air.  The  fetor  of  their  wounds,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  muft  be  great,  and  the  men  being  naturally  filthy  in  their 
perfons,  muft  make  it  ftill  worfe  ;  however,  by  the  ftricl:  attention 
paid  to  the  nitrous  fumigation,  and  frequent  ufe  of  the  falt-water 
bath,  by  order  of  Dr.  Scot,  affiftant  infpe&or  of  hofpitals,  who  fu- 
perintended  the  medical  department  there,  every  appearance  of  con- 
tagion was  prevented.     In  fome  of  the  convalescent  quarters,  a  few 
cafes  of  fynochus  broke  out;  but  by  fcparating  them,  and  perfevering 
in  the  fumigation,  it  went  no  farther.     I  applied  'he  nitrous  gas  to 
foul  floughing  ulcers,  by  means  of  a  tube  from  the  top  of  a  patent 
fumigating  lamp,  and  it  had  the  efFecl:  of  cleaning  them  ;  but  the 
foulnefs  and   floughing  returned  in  a  few  dreiiings  after  the  gas  was 
omitted  ;  thefe  ulcers  were  afterwards  brought  to  a  clean  healthy 
ftate  by  the  application  of  the  common  catapkf  n,  made  with  fea  in 
lieu  of  common  water,  and  applied  cold,  without  any  intervening 
iubftance,  except  in  fome  cafes,  where,  from  the  irritability  of  the 
ulcer,  it  could  not  be  borne  ;  in  thofe  cafes  dry  lint  anfweted  the  in- 
tention  better  than   greafy  applications.   In  fome  of  them   I  was 
obliged  to  continue  the  poultice  til!  the  ulcer  completely  healed,  for 
when  it  was  left  ofF  the  ulcer  relapfetl,  but  renewing  the    poultice 
foon  counteracted  its  regeneration.  In  fome  of  thofe  vitiated  ulcers, 
the  common  poultice,  with  the  cortical  part  of  a  frefh  carrot  fcraped 
fine,  and  applied  over  it,  had  alfo  a  very  good  effect :   I  gave  no  me- 
dicine internally  to  them,  except  an  opiate  at  night,  whilft  the  appe- 
tite kept  good.     A  nourishing  diet  was  given  of  animal  food  boiled 
down  into  foup,  with  plenty   of  vegetables   and  Scotch  barley,  or 
oatmeal  to  thicken  it." 

Though  tne  whole  of  thefe  remarks  are  not  ft  ric"tly  in  point,  th^  fa&s 
ftated,  both  by  the  writer  and  Mr.  Ballard,  are,  neverthelefs,  of 
importance.  We  fufpecl  it  to  be  an  ulcer  of  the  foregoing  defcrip- 
tion  which  furnifhed  the  following  excellent  example  of  the  efTeclof 
the  application  of  gaftrk yiiitt  to  fores.  Dr.  Plarncfs,  phyfician  to 
the  fleet,  gives  the  following  cafe  as  an  evidence  of  the  benefits 
likely  to  refult  from  the  ufe  of  this  remedy: 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Corben,  hoatfwain  of  his  Majefty'sfhip  Egmont, 
was,  on  the  31ft  of  July,  1796,  received  into  the  Dolphin  hofpital 
ftip,  in  conle quen.ee,  of  a  very  bad  ulcer  of  the  right  kg,  which  was 
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fully  fix  inches  iti  length  and  fear  in  breadth.     The  furroundinf 
integuments  were  detached  for  fome  confiderable  way,  and  their 
margin,  with  very  much   the   greater  portion  of  the  furface  of  the 
ulcer,  was  in  a  iphacelated  ftate.     The  matter  difcharged  was  (o 
extremely  acrid,  as  to  excoriate  every  part  which  it  touched,  and 
had  infinuated  kfelf  through  the  whole  length  of  the  interfaces  of  the 
gastrocnemius  and  folcus   mufcles.     From  between  thefe  mufcles, 
which  were  detached  from  the  bone  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
Ulcer,  a  very  large  quantity  of  a  mpft   offenfive  matter  was  dif- 
charged, a  confiderable  portion  of  which  lodged  in  a  cyft  formed 
by  the  detached  integuments  on  the  poilerior  and  inferior  parts  of 
the  leg. 

**  There  was  a  very  great  tenfion  the  whole  length  of  the  extre- 
mity.    The  general  health  was  much  impaired. 

"  Having,"  continues  Dr.  Harnefs,  "  in  the  courfe.of  a  long 
and  extenfive  practice,  been  too  frequently  a  witnefs  to  the  inefficacy 
of  the  applications  hitherto  made  ufe  of  in  the  navy  in  the  treatment 
of  fcorbutic  ulcers   (viz.  citric  acid,  bark,  myrrh,  rhubarb,  and  opi- 
um,   feparately  or  varioufly  combined),  and  more  particularly  in 
warm  climates,  where  fphacelus  and  erofions  have  taken  place  in  any 
Confiderable  degree,  to  which  every  feaman  is  peculiarly  liable  ;   1 
was  induced,  from   the  very  unfavourable  appearance  of  the  cafe 
above  related,  to  have  recourfe,  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Gray, 
furgeon  of  the  hofpital  (hip,  to  the  gaftric  fluid  of  '.graminivorus  ani- 
mals, which  I  knew  could  be  readily  obtained  from  the  bullocks  and 
fheep  killed  daily  for  the  ufe  of  the  fleet.     From  a  bullock  killed  in 
the  evening,  nearly  three  pints  of  the  juice  were  obtained,  with  part 
of  which  the  furface  of  the  ulcer  was  warned,  as  well  as  all  the 
{mules,  by  injecting  the  fluid  into  them  in  different  directions  by  a 
fyringe,  with  a  long  and  {lender  tube.     Superficial  dreffings  of  lint 
were  then  applied,  and  particular  attention  was  paid  to  prevent,  by 
Compreites  and  bandages,  a  further  infmuation  of  matter,  as  well  as 
to  prefer ve  the  parts  m  contact,  as  far  as  their  difcafed  (late  would 
admit  of,  that  every  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  adhefive 
inflammation  which  I  expected  the  remedy  to  excite.     The  above 
means  were  puriued  night  and  morning.  On  removing  thedreflings 
upon  the  third  day,  the  whole  of  the  iphacelated  parts  was  thrown 
off,  which  expofed  a  large  portion  of  the  tibia  in  two  different  places, 
to  which  pledgets  of  lint  dipped  in  the  fluid,  were  applied.     This 
not  only  appeared  to  prevent  the  injuries  ufually  attendant  on  thofe 
cafes  (viz.  difcolouration  and  exfoliation),  but  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  courfe  of  eight  days,  the  parts  thus  expofed  were  entirely  co- 
vered by  new  granulations,  and  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days, 
all  the  foft  parts  were  perfectly  reunited,  and  the  furface  of  the  ulcer 
reduced  to  a  fore  of  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  its 
granulations  fmall^  and  compact  and  of  a  beautiful  florid  colour*   It 
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i's  at  prefent  perfectly  healed,  and  the  patient,  although  a  very  lufty 
man,  enabled,  by  the  afiiftance  of  an  elaftic  bandage,  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  the  ihip. 

w  After  the  three  firft  dreflings,  the  gaftric  fluid  of  fheep  only  was 
ufed,  not  being  able,  from  the  (hip  being  at  fea,  to  obtain  more  from 
bullocks.  The  fluid,  if  poflible,  fhould  be  procured  frefh  every 
day. 

"  To  remedy  his  general  ill  health,  an  aperient  medicine  was 
lirft  given  ;  after  which  he  took  half  a  drachm  of  bark  in  two  ounces 
of  the  decoction  every  fix  hours,  and  had  directions  to  make 
ufe  of  as  many  lemons  and  onions  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  as  his 
flomach  would  eafily  bear.  It  was  aftoniihing  to  obferve  with 
what  rapidity  he  regained  his  ftrength  after  the  fphacelated  parts 
were  thrown  off. 

"  I  have  fince  had  the  pleafure  of  finding  the  application  of  the 
gaftric  fluid  fucceed  in  more  than  a  hundred  cafes  of  fphacelus,  and 
the  teftimonies  given  of  its  peculiar  good  effects  in  thefe  cafes  b)* 
Mr.  Jones,  furgeon  of  the  Naval  Hofpital  at  Baftia,  and  by  Meffrs* 
Bead  and  Buck,  two  of  his  principal  adiftants,  convince  me  of  the 
importance  of  making  its  efficacy  generally  known. 

<c  I  have  at  prefent  a  patient  in  the  Dolphin,  a  feaman  belonging 
to  the  Barfleur,  Vice-admiral  Waldegrave,  who,  from  being  confined 
to  his  bed  by  typhus  fever,  became  excoriated  in  three  different 
places,  the  whole  of  which  terminated  in  extenfive  mortifications  ; 
the  floughs  of  which  are  entirely  removed  by  the  gaftric  fluid,  and 
the  patient  fufficiently  recovered  to  walk  about." 

We  recollect,  many  years  ago,  to  have  ie^n  the  application  of  the 
gaftricjuice  of  animals  to  ulcers,  by  the  late  Mr.  Juftamond,  at  the 
VVeftminffer  hofpital :  but  the  means  of  dejlropng  the  virus  of  ulcer sy 
and  contagious  miafmata,  feem  to  have  been  moil  ably  defcanted  on 
by  Dr.  Rollo,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  the  Diabetes  Mellitus.  I  1- 
deed,  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Rollo  treats  this  fubject,  makes  it  a 
branch  of  that  extenfive  and   hitherto   unexplored  icience,   ammai 
chemiftry  j  and  affords  us  new  hopes  of  feeing  the  refources  of  me- 
dicine and  furgery  increafed,  by  a  practical  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  pneumatic  chemiftry. 

Dr.  Rollo  examines  the  action  of  morbid  matter  on  wounds.  In- 
dependent of  the  ulcers  which  ufually  follow  eryfipelas,  and  of  thofe 
which  are  known  by  the  term  of  hofpital  ulcers,  he  believes  he  has 
pbferved  a  particular  fpecies  proceeding  from  a  deleterious  ger?n  which 
attaches  to  a  part  of  the  wound ;  which,  like  other  poifons,  poffefles 
the  property  of  aji?nilatio7i^  increafing  by  its  own  progreflive  viru- 
lence ;  but  which  does  not  affect  other  ulcers  of  a  fpecitic  character, 
iuch  as  the  venereal,  fcrophulous,  and  variolous. 

Dr.  Rollo  has  endeavoured  to  deflroy  this  morbid  poifon  by  che- 
mical means,  locally  applied  ;  for  this  purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  the  nitrates  of  ill  ver  and  mercury,  and  the 
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oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas.  The  manner  of  applying  thefe  Tub- 
fiances  is  as  follows:  The  wound  ought  firfr.  to  be  warned  with  luke~ 
warm  water ;  immediately  after  which  the  ulcerated  part  mould  be 
touched  v/ith  the  nitrat  of  filver  ;  the  wound  then  mud  be  moiften- 
ed  with  a  folution  of  the  nitrat  of  mercury  diluted  with  water,  or  a 
mixture  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  and  diftilled  water1;  after 
which,  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  v/ith  linen  dipped  in  one  or  the 
Other  of  thefe  liquids.  The  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  is  immediately 
directed  to  the  ulcer,  and  the  diluted  folution  of  the  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury is,  as  before  preferred,  applied  to  the  wound.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  wound  foon  becomes  cicatrized :  this  experiment  has 
failed  only  in  cafes  where  the  ulceration  was  fo  extenfive  that  it  could 
not  be  entirely  covered  with  the  nitrate  of  filver,  or  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gas. 

One  of  thife  ulcers,  after  having  been  dulled  with  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  filver  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  appeared  to 
be  in  an  excellent  condition,  twelve  hours  after  this  dreffing  ;  it  was 
firm,  and  apparently  much  revived  ;  an  effedfc  which  muff,  have  been 
produced  by  the  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas  acling  on  the  furface  of 
the  ulcer. 

Dr.  Rollo  gives  an  account  of  fome  experiments  publifhed  by 
Dr.  Crawford,  in  the  Ixxx.  vol.  of  the  'c  Philofophicai  Tranfac- 
tions,"  on  the  matter  of  cancer ;  and  exprefles  his  rfegret,  that  this 
valuable  paper  is  not  more  generally  known :  as,  fays  he,  "  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  chemical  changes  and  combinations  being  produced 
on  fores.'*  Dr.  Rollo  farther  obferves,  "  that  this  fubje£t  has  not 
been  carried  on,  fmce  then,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  trufting  it 
will  gradually  appear  of  great  importance,  efpeciailyas  the  difcovery 
of  the  changes  the  difcharge  of  a  fore  undergoes,  will  probably  point 
out,  at  the  fame  time,  the  remedy  for  the  fore." 

Before,  however,  we  can  proceed  to  give  the  refult  of  Dr.  Craw- 
ford's ingenious  experiments,  together  with  the  opinions  of  this 
eminent  medical  philofopher/we  {hall  previoufly  furnifh  the  reader 
with  a  concife  defcription  of  t^e  apparatus  by  means  of  which  dif- 
ferent gafes  may  conveniently  be  applied  to  ulcers. 

It  confifts  of  a  glafs  bottle,  or  decanter,  defigned  to  contain  the 
materials  necefiary  to  produce  the  gas  ;  a  vial,  or  fmall  flafk,  in- 
tended to  contain  the  acid,  and  which  allows  it  to  pafs,  at  pleafure, 
into  the  decanter,  by  means  of  a  cock.  There  is.  alfo  a  gLfs  tube 
which  ferves  to  'conduct  the  g2S2  and  to  the  extremity  of  which,  a 
bladder  mult  be  fixed.  Mr.  Blades,  of  LudgateTlill,  London,  fells 
this,  apparatus.  The  bladder  is  ufed  only  when  the  gas  is  to  be  ap- 
plied for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  in  order  to  keep  it  uniformly 
diitended  with  facility,  on  renewing  the  effervefcence  as  occafion 
may  require.  As  to  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  its  effect  is 
Very  quick,  or  almoft  inttantaneous,  fo  that  it  is  only  neceflary  (q 
apply  the  orifice  of  the  tube  to  the  wound,  for  a  fcwfeconds. 
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In  Dr.  Crawford's  experimental  enquiry  into  the  nature  vf  can- 
ierous  matter,  the  following  important  obferv'ations  occur,  which  ar© 
especially  to  our  prefent  purrtJofe  : 

"  It  appeais,"  fays  he,  "  from  the  experiments  which  have  beer* 
recited,  thai  in  can  .   and  other   malignant  ulcers,  the  animal 

fibres  Undergo  nearly  the  fane  changes  which  are  produced  in  then* 
by  defrruciiv     diftilfotion.     The  purulent  matter  prepared  for  the 
purpofe  of  healing  the  ulcer  is,  in  iuch  cafes,  mixed  with  animal  air 
and  volatile  alkali.     The  compound  formed   by  the  union  of  thefe 
fubihnces,  which  may  perhaps  not  improperly  be  termed  bepatifed 
ammonia,  decompofes  metallic  falts,  and  acls  upon  metals  ;  for  we 
have  (een  thai  when  it  was  placed  in  a  jar  over  mercury  for  feveral 
days,  the  furface  of  the  mercury  acquired  a  black  colour,  and  that  it 
inftantly  oecafwneda  dark  precipitate  in  a  folution  of  nitrated  filver. 
Thcfe  facts   feern  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  changes  produced, 
in  metallic  felts,  when  they  are  applied  to  malignant  ulcers.     The 
volatile  alkali  combines  with  the  acid  of  the  metallic  fait,  and  the 
animal  hepatic  air  revives  the  metal,  either  by  imparting   to  it  the 
inflammable  principle,  or  by  uniting  with  the  pure  air  which  the  fak 
is  fuppofed  to  contain.  The  metal,  thus  revived,  is  probably  in  fome 
cafes  a^ain  corroded  by  the  hepafifd  ammonia,  which  communis 
cates  to  it  a  black  colour.     Thus  we  may  account  for  the  dark  in- 
crufution  frequently   formed  upon  the  tongue  and  internal  fauces, 
when  venereal  ulcers  of  the  throat  are  wafhed  with  a  folution  of 
corronve  fublimate.     And  hence  alfo  the  dark  tinge  which  is  fre- 
quently communicated  by  ill-conditioned  ulcers  to  poultices  made 
with  a  folution  of  fugar  of  lead.     The  aoTion  of  the  bepatifed  ammo- 
nia likewise  explains  the  reafon  why  the  probes  are  frequently  cor- 
roded when  they  are  introduced  into  fmuous  ulcers,  or  applied  to  the 
furiaces  of  carious  bones.     To  the  fame  caufe  it  is  probably  owing, 
that  polifhed  metallic  vefTels  are  quickly  tarnifhed  when   they  are 
expofed  :o  the  effluvia  of  putrid  animal  fubftances. 

"  From  the  foregoing  experiments  it  moreover  appears,  that  ani- 
mal hepatic  air  imparts  to  the  fat  of,;animals  recently  killed  a  green 
colour;  that  it  renders  the  mufcular  fibres  ibft  and  flaccid, and  in- 
creafes  the  tendency  to  putrefaction.  It  is  therefore  a  feptic  prin- 
ciple ;  and  hence  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  compound  of 
this  fluid  with  volatile  alkali,  which  is  found  in  the  matter  dif- 
char^ed  by  the  open  cancer,  produces  deleterious  effects  :  for  al- 
though the  mifchief  in  cancerous  ulcers  feems  principally  to  depend 
on  a  morbid  action  of  the  vefieis,  whence  the  unhealthy  ftate  of  the 
matter  ^charged  by  fuch  ulcers  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  origin,  yet, 
from  the  eorrofion  of  the  larger  blood -veffels,  and  the  obftruclion  in 
the  contiguous  glands,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  matter  ag- 
gravates the  dileaie.  The  experiments  recited  above  appear  to  prove, 
that  the  hepatifed  ammonia  is  the  ingredient  which  communicates  to 
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the  cancerous  matter  its  putrid  fmell,  its  greater  thirfhefs,  and  in  3 
Word,  all  the  peculiar  properties  by  which  it  differs  from  healthy  pus, 
<•'   From  thefe  confiderations  it  was  inferred,   that  a  medicine 
which   would  decompofe  the  hepatifed  ammonia,   and  deftroy  the 
fetor  of  the  animal  hepatic  air,  without  at  the  fame  time  increafmg 
the  morbid  action  of  the  yeffels,  would  be  productive  of  falutary 
effects.     The  nitrous  acid  does  not  deftroy  the  fetor  of  hepatic  air, 
tinlefs  it  be  highly  concentrated  ;  and  in  this  Hate  it  is  well  krown 
that  it  fpcedily  corrodes  animal  tubftances.     But  the  fetor  of  hepatic 
air  qUickly  disappears  when  it  is   mixed  with   the  dephlogifticated 
marine  acid,  even  though  the  latter  be  fo  much  diluted  with  water  to 
render  it  a  very  mild  application.     I  have  found  that  this  acid,  dilut- 
ed with  thrice  its  weight  of  water,  gives  but  little  pain  when  it  is 
applied  to  ulcers  that  are  not  very  irritable ;  and  in  feveral  cafes  of 
cancer  it  appeared  to  correct  the  fetor,  and  to  produce  a  thicker  and 
more  healthy  pus.    It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  other  cafes 
occurred  in  which  it  did  not  feem  to  be  attended  with  the  fame  falu- 
tary effects.     Indeed  fome  cancerous  ulcers  are  fo  extremely  irrita- 
ble, that  applications  whichare  at  all  of  a  ftimulating  nature,  cannot 
"be  ventured  upon  with  fafcty.    And  hence,  if  the  obfervations  which 
i  have  made  on  the  efficacy  of  this  acid  as  an  external  application, 
fhould  be  confirmed  by  future  experience,  it   muft  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  furgeon  to  determine  both  the  degree  of  its  dilution, 
and  the  cafes  in  which  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 

"  The  dephlogifticatcd  marine  acid,  as  is  generally  known,  has 
the  power  ofdeftroying  the  colour,  the  fmell,  and,  perhaps,  the  taftej 
of  the  greater  part  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.  We  have 
feen  that  it  corrects  the  fetor  of  putrid  flefh.  And  I  have  found, 
that  when  it  is  poured  in  fufficient  quantity  upon  hemlock  and 
opium,  thefe  narcotics  fpeedilylofe  their  fenfible  qualities.  As  it  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  poffefs  the  power  of  correcting  the  vegetable,  and 
probably  many  of  the  animal  poifons,  it  feemed  not  unlikely,  that  it 
mightbeufefui  as  an  internal  medicine.  Conceiving  that  its  exhibition 
would  be  perfectly  fafe,  I  once  took  20  drops  of  it,  diluted  with  wa- 
ter. 1  fcon  afterwards,  however,  felt  an  obtufe  pain,  with  a  {tnk  of 
confrrjdtion  in  my  ftomach  and  bowels.  This  uneafinefs,  notwith- 
jtanding  the  ufe  of  emetics  and  laxatives,  laffedfor  feveral  days,  and 
was  at  length  removed  by  drinking  water  impregnated  with  ful- 
phureous  hepatic  air.  I  afterwards  found  that  the  manganefe,  which 
had  been  ufed  in  the  diftillation  of  the  acid,  contained  a  fmall  portion 
of  lead. 

c;  Dr.  Ingenhouz  informed  me,  that  a  Dutchman  of  his  acquaint-, 
ance,  fome  time  ago,  drank  a  conliderable  quantity  of  the  dephlo- 
gifticated  marine  acid ;  the  effects  which  it  produced  were  fo  ex- 
tremely violent,  that  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life.  If,  there- 
fore, this  acid  fhould  hereafter  be  employed  as,  an  internal  medicine* 
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Tt  would  be  neceflary  to  prepare  it  by  means  of  manganefe  that  has 
been  previoufly  feparated,  by  a  chemical  procefs,  from  the  had 
and  the  other  metals  with  which  that  fubftance  is  ufually  con- 
taminated." 

The  foregoing  remarks  induced  Dr.  Rollo  to  prevail  on  Mr. 
Cruickfhank  to  make  ibme  experiments  on  the  matter  of  this  Jcre, 
The  following  account  contains  the  refuir,  with  his  remarks,  as 
communicated  in  April,  1 795- 

"  The  matter  of  this  fore  is  fpaiingly  foluble  in  water,  but 
readily  ditTufed  through  it,  producing  a  milky  appearance.  Pure 
volatile  alkali  fir  ft  reduces  it  to  a  tranfparent  jelly,  and  after  fome 
time  diffolves  the  greatelt  part ;  a  fimilar  eflecl:  isproduced  on  pure 
pus.  Thefe  folutions  are  but  partially  precipitated  by  acids,  par- 
ticularly the  fulphuric.  The  tinclure  of  litmus  and  of  Brazil  wood 
are  not  changed  by  this  matter  ;  it  docs  not  therefore  pofTefs  either 
acid  or  alkaline  properties.  If  to  the  filtered  folution  of  this  mat- 
ter in  diftilled  water,  a  little  nitrated  filver  be  added,  a  whitifh- 
coloured  precipitate  will  be  produced.  .  Similar  precipitates,  but 
much  more  copious,  are  occalioned  by  nitrated  and  muriated  mer- 
cury. When  pure  pus  is  treated  in  the  fanie  manner,  thefe  preci- 
pitates, particularly  that  by  muriated  mercury,  have  fomewhat  of 
a  different  appearance,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe. 
The  fetid  fmell  is  fomewhat  changed  by  lime-water,  but  not  de«* 
ftroyed  ;  the  fulphuric  acid  rather  increafes  it ;  a  fimilar  effect  is 
produced  by  alcohol,  and  by  the  alkaline  folution  of  arfenic  A 
decoction  of  the  Peruvian  bark  does  not  deftroy  the  fetor.  This, 
however,,  is  efFected  by  the  nitrates  and  muriates  of  mercury,  by 
the  nitrous  acid  ;  but  nioft  completely  by  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  and  gas.  Nitrated  filver  produces  very  little  change  either* 
on  its  colour  or  fmell,  a  circumftance  the  more  remarkable,  as  this 
fait  pofTeffes  the  property  of  deitroying  moil  oiTenfive  fmells,  even; 
that  of  the  matter  of  cancer. 

*  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  ofTenfive  fmell  of  the  matter  of 
this  fore  is  produced  by  that  part  of  the  difcharge  which  is  altered 
from  the  nature  of  pure  pus  •,  for  we  know  that  every  ill-condi- 
tioned difcharge  has  more  or  lefs  fmell,  while  good  pus  has  none. 
It  is  a  known  fa 61  in  chemiftry,  admitting  of  few  exceptions,  that 
a  fubftance  cannot  have  its  fmell  totally  deftroyed  or  altered,  with- 
out having  its  properties  changed  at  the  fame  rime.  If  therefore, 
this  peculiar  matter,  by  the  addition  of  nitrated  or  muriated  mer- 
cury, the  oxygenated  muriatic  aeid,  &c.  mould  have  its  fmell  com- 
pletely deftroyed,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  its  peculiar 
properties  alfo  will  be  fo  ;  and  fhould  it  be  capable  in  its  original 
ftate  of  producing  an  ill-conditioned  acYion  in  fores,  the  addition  of 
fuch  fubftances  might  prevent  this  mifchief.  If  it  fhould  be  fup- 
pofed,  therefore,  that  an  acrid  matter  fomehow  produced  on  the 
furface  of  fores,  were  capable  of  inducing  ulceration  of  a  fpecific 
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kind,  and  that  this  ulceration,  like  the  venereal,  mould  gcnerati? 
more  matter  of  a  nature  fimilar  to  itfelf,  capable  of  extending  the 
mifchief,  and  even  of  bringing  on  a  general  affection  of  the-fyf- 
tem,  fome  important  conclufions  might  be  drawn  from  thefe  ex- 
periments. 

Ct  ill.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  a  fore  once  clean,  mi^ht  be  pre- 
ferved  from  the  effects  of  the  matter  alluded  to,  by  warning  it  at 
every  drefling  with  a  weak  folution  of  nitrated  mercury,  or  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  thai!  even  the  generation  of  fuch 
matter  mighr  be  entirely  prevented  by  tlie  fame  means. 

w  2d.  After  the  action  has  taken  place,  and  before  a  general 
difpohtion  is  formed,  it  might  be  pofiibie  to  put  a  ftop  to  its  pro- 
grefs  by  very  a  (Stive  topical  applications,  fuch  as  mould  be  capable 
not  only  of  deflroying  the  fpecific  nature  of  the  matter  generated, 
hut  alfo  the  action  itfelf.  From  the  experiments  already  related, 
it  is  evident  we  would  prefer,  in  this  caie,  the  moil  active  mercu- 
rial preparations,  fuch  a3  red  precipitate  not  entirely  deprived  of 
its  acid,  or  the  muriated  mercury  ;  and  if  an  actual  cauftic  were 
to  be  employed,  we  mould  have  recourfe  to  the  flrong  nitrous  acid, 
applied  in  Mr.  Humpages's  method,  rather  than  the  nitrated  filver, 
especially  as  it  may  have  alfo  the  effect  of  changing  the  nature  of 
the  difcharge  ;  this  confilts  in  dipping  a  little  lint  in  the  acid,  and 
applying  it  to  the  p?rt  :  it  communicates  lefs  pain  than  any  other 
cauftic,  except  the  nitrate  of  filver. 

"  With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  different  fubltances  on  fores, 
and  as  canities,  they  may  be  thus  arranged  : 

"  i  ft.  Subitances  exciting  action,  and  producing  death,  in 
parts,  by  the  excefs  of  that  action  ;  as  arfenic,  and  muriated  mer- 
cury. 

"  2d.  Subftances  acting  limply  by  burning  or  .deftroying  the 
part,  and  whofe  actions  are  always  limited  ;  as,  nitrated  filver,  ni- 
trated mercury,  and  nitrous  acid. 

"  3d.  Subitances  acting  by  diffolving  the  part,  and  whofe  action 
is  fo  dirTufive  that  it  is  difficultly  limited  ;  as,  common  cauftic,  or 
the  mixture  of  pot-aih  and  lime. 

"  4th.  Subitances  acting  chemically  on  the  part  by  decompofi- 
tion  ;  as,  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  in  the  form  of  gas,  or  com- 
bined with  water. 

"  On  the  whole,  though  we  have  fuppofed  the  formation  of  a 
new  morbid  poifon,  on  the  furface  of  certain  fores,  under  peculiar 
circumitances  or  management,  yet  we  are  rather  inclined  to  change 
the  appellation  new%  to  a  poifon  which  has  been  probably  over- 
looked. "We  have  feen  the  commencing  ulceration  remain  fom^ 
days  ftationary  ;  we  have  feen  it  extending,  while  the  other  parts 
of  the  former  fore  were  cicatrifmg,  and  the  conftitutional  effects 
not  taking  place  until  the  ulceration  had  occupied  a  large  part  of 
the  fore  \  and  we  haye  feen  that  the  painful  ftate  and  extreme  fei> 
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f&iiity  did  not  occur  until  the  fyftem  was  affected.  Therefore  it 
may  be  prefumed  the  early  ulceration  has  been  unattended  to,  and 
the  {late  of  the  fore  remarked  only  by  authors  after  it  had  aiTumed 
the  appearance  of  phagedena.  For  when  the  ulceration  had  fo 
fpread  as  to  produce  the  conftitutional  affection,  and  the  confe- 
rment rapid  changes  on  the  fore,  the  character  of  the  virulent  fore 
cefcrhVd  as  phagedena  was  formed." 

"  The  account  we  have  given  of  this  fore,"  continues  Dr. 
RolJo,  "  may  excite  more  attention  to  the  ftate  of  a  large  fore  in 
an  hofpital  with  a  confiderable  difeharge,  and  lead  to  a  trial  of  the 
applications  pointed  out ; — to  forward  cicatrifation,and  prevent  any 
untoward  changes  from  the  production  of  a  poifon  on  the  furface 
of  the  fere.  \ 

<c  Since  the  attention  and  manner  of  treating  fores  as  deferibed, 
have  been  purfued  in  this  hofpital,  we  have  had  none  iuch,  nor 
even  the  bojpital-fore\  indeed  this  we  cannot  poihbly  have,  as  ven- 
tillation  and  the  deftru&ion  of  general  contagion  are  fo  carefully 
and  unremittingly  performed.  We  have  had,  however,  three  very 
remarkable  fores  following  bubo  in  the  groin,  and  chancre  on  the 
penis,  which  terminated  fatally.  Thefe  cafes  occurred  before  the 
adoption  of  the  new  remedies,  and  were  treated  by  mercury,  and' 
v appeared  to  be  the  effect  of  the  mercurial  difeaie  on  a  peculiar 
conftitution.  The  fores  were  irritable  and  floughing,  and  the  only 
favourable  changes  were  produced  by  the  ufe  of  opium,  the  hepa- 
tifed  ammonia,  and  the  application  to  the  fores  of  the  hydrogenous, 
hepatic,  and  carbonic  acid  gafes> 

"  The  fore  which  has  been  deferibed  and  noticed  by  us  at  the 
beginning  of  this  account  as  peculiar  to  hofpital::,  though  well 
marked  by  many,  yet  we  have  our  doubts,  but  that  many  of  thefe 
were  this  peculiar  fore,  and  owing  to  the  poifon  we  have  fug- 
gelled.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  adds  another  face  in  corroboration 
of  the  advantages  both  medicine  and  furgery  are  likely  to  derive 
from  the  new  doctrines  of  chemiftry. 

"  We  have  already  fecn  the  utility  of  fubflances  readily  parting 
with  their  oxygen,  applied  to  irritable  fores,  and  alfo  of  the  hydro- 
genous, hepatic,  and  carbonic  acid  gafes  to  irritable  fores  (fee 
.  v.  Lp.  62.),  and  which  was  contained  in  the  Notes  of  the  firft  cafe 
of  Diabetes,  difperfed  in'Januarylalt.  In  pagefSi  of  the  fame  volume 
it  is  obferved,  that  the  oxygenated  muriatic  ga6  was  found  to  de- 
stroy the  offenfive  fmeil  of  fores,  that  it  deilroyed  fpecific  conta- 
gion, and  could  be  eafily  obtained,  and  very  fafely  ufed.  We  had 
therefore  given  it  a  preference  to  other  things,  and  in  order  that  it 
may  be  more  generally  tried,  we  infert  Mr.  Cruickfhank's  manner 
of  procuring  and  uling  it  in  the  wards  of  this  hofpital. 

"  This  confifts  in  intimately  mixing  two  parts  of  common  fallj 
and  one  of  cryftallifed  mangancfe,  previously  reduced  to  powder. 
Two  ounces  of  this  compound  are  introduced  into  a  fmall  balin ; 
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about  an  Ounce  of  water  is  then  added,  and  afterwards  an  ouricd 
and  half  of  the  concentrated  vitriolic  or  fulphuric  acid  at  differ- 
ent times,  fo  as  to  preferve  a  gradual  difcharge  of  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gas*.  One  of  thefe  bafins  is  fufficicnt  for  a  ward  or 
room  containing  five  or  fix  beds,  and  more  muft  be  employed  ac«* 
cording  to  the  fize  of  the  apartment." 


Sect.  XIII.     Of  the  Curtnf  Old  Ulcers  of  the  Ltg  &y  the  mecha~ 
nlcal  Approximation  of  their  Boundaries, 

A  moft  ingenious  method  of  treating  ulcers  of  long  {landing,  on 
the  lower  extremities,  has  been  practifed  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Bayn- 
ton, a  furgeon  in  Briftolj  who  has  published  a  treatife  on  the 
fubje6r. 

in  this  interefting  work  he  afferts,  <f  that  the  means  propofed  by 
him  will,  in  mod  inftances,  be  found  fufHcient  to  accomplish  cures 
in  the  word  cafes,  without  pain  or  confinement.  After  having  been 
repeatedly  difappointed  in  the  cure  of  old  ulcers,  Mr.  Baynton  de- 
termined on  bringing  the  edges  of  old  ulcers  nearer  together  by  means 
*f  flips  of ' adhejive  plafters.  To  this  he  was  chiefly  led,  from  having 
frequently  oblerved,  that  the  probability  of  an  ulcer  continuing 
found,  depended  much  on  the  fize  of  the  cicatrix  which  remained 
after  the  cure  appeared  to  be  accomplished ;  and  from  well  knowing, 
that  the  true  (kin  was  a  much  more  fubftantial  fupport  and  defence, 
as  well  as  a  better  covering,  than  the  frail  one  which  is  obtained  by 
the  affrftance  of  art.  But,  when  he  had  recourfe  to  the  adhefive 
plafter,  with  a  view  to  leffen  the  probability  of  thofe  ulcers  breaking- 
cut  again,  he  little  expected,  that  an  application  fo  fimple  would 
prove  the  eafieft,  molt  efficacious,  and  molt  agreeable  means  of 
treating  ulcers." 

Although  the  firfl  cafes,  in  which  Mr.  Baynton  tried  this  prac- 
tice were  of  an  unfavourable  nature,  vet  he  had  foon  the  fatisfadtiort 
to  perceive  that  it  occalioned  very  little  pain,  and  materially  accele- 
rated the  cure,  while  the  fize  of  the  cicatrices  were  much  lefs  thari 
they  would  have  been,  had  the  cures  been  obtained  by  any  of  the 
common  methods. 

At  firft,  however,  the  fuccefs  was  not  quite  perfect  5  as  in  many 
inftances  he  was  not  able  to  remove  the  flips  of  platter,  without  re- 
moving fome  portion  of  the  adjacent  fkin,  which,  by  oceafioning  a 
new  wound,  proved  a  difagreeable  circumftance,  in  a  part  fo  dif- 
pofed  to  inflame  and  ulcerate,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  an  old  fore.  He 
therefore  endeavoured  to  obviate  that  inconvenience  by  keeping  the 
plafters  and  bandages  well  moiitened  with  fpring-water,  for  lbmc 
time,  before  they  were  removed  from  the  limb.  He  had  foon  the 
fatisfaclion  to  obferve,  that  the  inconvenience  was  not  only  pre- 
vented, but  ihat  every  fucceeding  cafe  juftified  the  confidence  he 
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now  began  to  place  in  the  remedy.  He  alfo  difcovered,  that  moif- 
tening  the  bandages  was  attended  with  advantages  which  he  did  not 
expeS :  while  the  parts  were  wet  and  cool,  the  patients  were  much 
more  comfortable  in  their  fenfations,  and  the  furrounding  inflam- 
mation was  fooner  removed  than  he  had  before  obferved  it  to  be. 

By  the  mode  of  treatment  here  recommended,  Mr.  Baynton 
found  that  the  difchargc  was  leilened,  the  ofFenfive  Cm  ell  removed, 
and  the  pain  abated  in  a  very  fhort  time.  But,  befides  thefe  ad- 
vantages, he  alfo  found,  that  the  callous  edges  were  in  a  few  days 
level  with  the  furface  of  the  fore;  that  the  growth  of  fungus  was 
prevented,  and  the  neceflity  of  applying  painful  efcharotics  much 
leilened,  if  not  entirely  done  away.  Mr.  Baynton  very  properly 
^ives  a  minute  defcription  of  this  method,  which  he  would  recom- 
mend, of  treating  fuch  ulcers  in  their  different  flagcs.  Of  thefe 
ufeful  particulars,  we  fhall  give  the  reader  a  full  account. 

u  The  parts  (fays  he)  mould  be  firft  cleared  of  the  hair,  fomc- 
times  found  in  considerable  quantities  upon  the  legs,  by  means  of  a 
razor,  that  none  of  the  difcharges,  by  being  retained,  may  become 
acrid,  and  inflame  the  fkin,  and  that  the  dreilings  may  be  removed 
with  eafeateach  time  of  their  renewal,  which,  in  fome  cafes,  where 
the  difcharges  are  very  profufe,  and  the  ulcers  very  irritable,  may* 
perhaps,  be  necefTary  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  which  I 
have,  in  every  inftance,  been  only  under  the  neceflity  of  performing 
once  in  that  (pace  of  time. 

a  The  plafter  mould  be  prepared  by  flowly  melting,  in  an  iron 
ladle,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  litharge  platter  or  diachylon,  wbichf 
if  too  brittle,  when  cold,  to  adhere,  may  be  rendered  adhefive  by 
melting  half  a  drachm  of  refin  with  every  ounce  of  the  plafter; 
when  melted  it  fhould  be  ftirred  till  it  begins  to  cool,  and  then  fpread 
thinly  upon  flips  of  fmooth  porous  calico,  of  a  convenient  length 
and  breadth,  by  fweeping  it  quickly  from  the  end,  held  by  the  left 
hand  of  the  perfon  who  fpreads  it,  to  the  other  held  firmly  by  an- 
other perfon,  with  the  common  claftic  fpatula  ufed  by  apothecaries  ; 
the  -uneven  edges  muft  be  taken  off,  and  the  pieces  cut  into  flips, 
about  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  a  length  that  will,  after  being 
pafTed  round  the  limb,  leave  an  end  of  about  four  or  five  inches. 
The  middle  of  the  piece  fo  prepared,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  found 
part  of  the  limb,  oppofite  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  ulcer,  fo  that 
the  lower  edge  of  the  plafter  may  be  placed  about  an  inch  below 
the  lower  edge  of  the  fore,  and  the  ends  drawn  over  the  ulcer  with 
as  much  gradual  extenfion  as  the  patient  can  well  bear;  other  flips 
are  to  be  fecured  in  the  fame  way,  each  above  and  in  contact  with 
the  other,  until  the  whole  furface  of  the  fore  and  the  limb  are  com- 
pletely covered,  at  leaft  one  inch  below  and  two  or  three  above  the 
difeafed  part. 
^  u  The  whole  of  the  leg  mould  then  be  equally  defended  with 
pieces  of  foft  calico,  three  or  four  times  doubled,  and  a  bandage  of 
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the  fame,  about  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  four  or  five  yafds  frt 
length,  or  rather,  as  much  as  will  be  fu^cient  to  fupport  the  limb 
from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  fhould  be  applied  as  fmoothly  as  can  be 
poiiibly  performed  by  the  furgeon,  and  with  as  much  firmnefs  as 
can  be  borne  by  the  patient,  being  firft  paffed  round  the  leg,  at  the 
ankle-joint,  then  as  many  times  round  the  foot  as  will  cover  and 
fupport  every  part  of  it,  except  the  toes,  and  afterwards  up  the 
limb  till  it  reaches  the  knee,  obfervine  that  each  turn  of  the  bandage 
fhould  have  its  lower  edge  fo  placed  as  to  be  about  an  inch  above  the 
lower  edge  of  the  fold  next  below. 

"  If  the  parts  be  much  inflamed,  or  the  difcharges  very  profufe, 
they  fhould  be  well  moiftened,  and  kept  cool  with  cold  fpring 
water  poured  upon  them  as  often  as  the  heat  may  indicate  to  be 
necelTary,  or,  perhaps,  at  leafr,  once  every  hour.  The  patient 
may  take  what  exercifc  he  pleafes,  and  it  will  be  always  found,  that 
an  alleviation  of  his  pain  and  the  promotion  of  his  cure  will  follow 
as  its  confequence,  though  under  other  modes  of  treating  the  difeafe 
it  aggravates  the  pain,  and  prevents  the  cure. 

u  Thefe  means,  when  it  can  be  made  convenient,  fhould  be  ap- 
plied foon  after  i  inng  in  the  morning,  as  the  legs  of  peribns  affected 
with  this  difeafe  are  then  found  moft  free  from  tumefaction,  and  the 
advantages  will  be  greater  than  when  they  are  applied  to  limbs  in  a 
fwoilen  irate.  But  at  whatever  time  the  applications  be  made,  or 
in  whatever  condition  the  parts  be  found,  I  believe  it  will  always 
happen,  that  cures  may  be  obtained  by  thefe  means,  alone,  except  in 
one  (pedes  of  the  difeafe,  which  fetdom  occurs,  but  that  will  here- 
after be  defcribed.  The  firft  application  will  fometimes  occafion 
pain,  which,  however,  fubiides  in  a  ihort  time,  and  is  felt  lefs  kn~ 
fibly  at  every  fuccecding  drelling.  The  force  with  which  the  end9 
are  drawn  over  the  hmb  mult  then  be  gradually  increafed,  and  when 
the  parts  are  re  fro  red  to  their  natural  ftate  of  eafe  and  fenfibility, 
which  will  foon  happen,  as  much  may  be  applied  as  the  callico  will 
bear,  or  the  furgeon  can  exert;  especially  if  the  limb  be  in  that  en- 
larged and  incomprefSble  ftate  which  has  been  denominated  the4 
fcorbutic,  or  if  the  edges  of  the  wound  be  widely  feparatcd  from 
each  other. " 

The  author  next  adverts  to  the  circumffance,  which  occafion- 
ally  proved  troublefome,  namely,  the  breaking  of  the  fkin  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fores;  awing  partly  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
adheiive  flips,  and  partly  to  the  irritating  quality  of  the  plafter. 
He,  however,  considers  thefe  fores  of  confequence  only  when 
lying  over  the  tendon  Achilles,  in  which  iltuation  they  fometimes. 
require  "  the  care  of  many  weeks,"  and  to  guard  againft  which,  he 
recommends  the  intervention  of  a  fmall  ihred  of  foft  leather  before 
the  flip  of  plafter  is  applied. 

"  It  may  be  neceilary  to  add  (continues  Mr.  B.),  that  cures  will, 
be  generally  ■  obtained  without  difficulty,  by  the  mere  application  of- 
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the  flips  and  bandage  ;  but  when  the  puts  are  much  inflamed,   and 
the  fecretions  great,  or  the  feafon  hot,  the  frequent  application  of 
cold  water  will  be  found  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  may  be  alw:,vs~ 
fafely  had  recourfe  to  where  the  heat  of  the  parts  is  greater  than  is 
natural,  and  the  body  free  from  perfpi ration ." 

The  author  attempts  to  account  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  treatment, 
hot  altogether  in  a  fatisfactorv  manner;  but  this  is  of  little  moment, 
provided  farther  trials  prove  favourable.  Of  the  action  produced 
by  the  plafter,  he  gives  the  following  fummary  description  : 

"  In  recent  ulcers,  it  forms  an  uniting  bandage,  which  enables 
us  immediately  to  approximate  retracted  parts,  and  affords  a  tern- 
porary  fubftitute  for  the  healthy  integuments,  not  liable  to  the  in- 
conve    ;  incident  to  thofe  when- weakened  by  a  long-continued 

courfe  of  difea/s,     When  it  is  applied  fo  as  to  afford  fupport  to  the 
whole  of  the  difeafed  limb,  peribns  may  walk  great  diftances, 
even  indulge  in  irregularities,  without  obfrructing  their  cures,  as  it- 
fubjects  every  part  to  the  effects  of  the  natural  actions  of  the  cent  - 
guous  parts,  and  affifts  eflcntially  the  individual  actions  of  each,  p^ 
concerned  in  the  bufinefs  of  repair ;  and  whether  flough  is  to  be 
removed,  pus  to  be  fecreted,  granulations  to  be  formed,  or  fkin  to 
be  reproduced,  it  happens  that  each   of  thefe  actions  commences 
i.nd  proceeds  in  the  natural  order  of  their  fucceilion,  whether  t 
difeafe  be  recent,  or  in  that  (late  of  habitual  ulceration  which  h?s 
been  termed  the  irritable  5  or  whether,  after  long  continuance,  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  powers  of  the  parts,  it  has  faLen  into  a  ftate 
of  inactivity,  and  acquired  the  characterifHc  of  deficient  abfcrpt'on, 
the  callous  edpc^ 

In  a  matter  fo  truly  important  to  furgery,  it  is  hi  ":ry 

to  adduce  the  facts  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Baynton  in  iiipport 
of  his  difcovcry  ^the  following  cafes  fecm  to  be  very  lailsfacl 
in  this  view : 

Case  I.  "  Hannah  Webb,  aged  thirty-two,  fervar.t  to  Jofiah 
Hill,  efq.  of  Bedminiter,  applied  to  me,  by  the  dehre  oi  her 
mailer,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1792,  for  the  pure  of  two 
ulcers  on  the  left  leg  :  one,  fituated  on  the  oute1- 
of  the  foleus  mufcle,  was  about  two  inches  long; 
and  very  deep;  the  other,  fituated  a  little  below  the  external 
malleolus,  was  an  inch  long,  hall  :h  wlcje,  and  of  a  triangular 

form.     The  edges  of  both  were  callous,  the  dif .  ,   and 

furroi;  parts  very  much  inflamed.     S  'i~ 

much  for  upwards  of  two  years,  being  obliged 
to  walk  and  fl  leal ;  that  fhe  had  h  :hs 

under  the  care  of  iri  in  the  neiglibourho  b    i  de 

great  perfonal  a  e  her  confiderable  quantities  of  altera- 

tive,  arrd  other   medicip  at   me  had  alfo   the   cccafional 

affiftance  and  advice  of  0  emeu  before  fh  :  applica- 

tion to  him  ;  and  it  leemed  by  her  ace  ihai:  (he  had  tried 
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every  remedy,  except  abfolute  reft  in  bed  (which  was  only  occa* 
fionally  reforted  to),  that  could  be  fuggefted,  without  any  advan- 
tage.      The    adhefive   planter,  fpread    on   flips    of  callico,    were 
applied  to  the  lower  ulcer,  and  fecured  by  its  adhefive  property 
as  well  as  the  lituatlon  and  fhape  ef  the  ulcer  would  allow.     The 
upper  ulcer  was  treated  in  the  fame  way,  with  flips  of  the  fame 
kind  drawn  firmly  round  the  limb,  fo  as  to  bring  the  retracted 
edges  nearer  together ,  which  was  net  difficult  to  accomplifh,  as 
that  wound  was  fituated  in  a  yielding  part,  and  was  alfo  very 
deep.     The  parts  were  then  defended  with  pieces  of  callico,  and 
a  bandage  of  the  fame  kind,  three  yards  in  length,  was  applied 
fpirally  with  fome  nnruiefs  round  the  limb.    .She  was  directed  to 
keep  it  conftantly  well  wetted  with  cold  water  poured  from  a  tea- 
pot upon  the  parts,  to  live  iparingiy,  and  to  take  what  exercise  (lie 
pleafed.     At  my  next  vifit,  the  25th,  I  was  very  much  fnrprifed 
at  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  only  twenty-four  hours  :  the 
edges  were  much  reduced,  the  discharge  was  much  better,  the 
inflammation  much  lefs,  and  ihe  faid  that  fhe  had  experienced  more. 
eafe  than  fhe  had  known  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  for  many  pre- 
ceding months.     She  was  dreifed  every  day  in  the  fame  manner  j 
and,  by  the  ninth  of  the  following  month,  a  period  of  only  fifteen 
days,  both  wounds  were  perfectly  cured. 

"  The  celerity  of  this  cure  may  be  afcribed  to  the  patient  being 
of  a  fpare  form,  and  pofTeffmg  much  loofe  fkin  upon  her  leg,  which 
permitted  the  divided  parts  to  be  brought  nearly  into  contact. 
Thus  with  no  other  internal  medicine  than  one  aperient  draught,, 
which  perhaps  was  unnecefTary,  this  perfon,  in  only  fifteen  days, 
was  cured  of  a  diieafe  that  had  rehfted  the  art  of  furgery  upwards 
of  two  years. 

u  It  maybe  neceiTary  to  remind  the. reader,  that  in  all  of  thefe 
cafes  a  kind  of  fulcrum  has  been  formed,  by  applying  the  middle 
part  of  the  adhefive  flip  exactly  oppoiite  to  the  ulcer  on  the  found 
part  of  the  limb,  to  enable  the  moving  power  that  is  applied  to 
bring  the  fides  of  the  ulcer  nearer  together  when  the  ends  of  the 
'.  platter  are  drawn  over  the  affected  part. 

'  Gass  II.  "  Mr.  James  Harris,  fhopman  to  Mr.  Do  well,  iron- 
merchant:,  applied  :o  me  by  his  mafters  defire,  with  ieveral  large 
and  very  irritable  ulcers  on  different  parts  of  his  leg,  which,  from- 
the  knee,  was  fo  clifeafed  by  in f! animation  and  ulceration,  that  I 
could  have  entertained  no  Lope  of  being  able  to  cure  him  by  any  of 
the  common  methods  of  treating  ftich  difeafes. 

"  Fie  faid,  tha!  in  the  year  1783,  being  employed  at  a  tin-plate' 
manufactory,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  plunge  his  leg  into  a  pot  o£ 
boiling  gfeafe,  and  that,  on  turning  down  the  flocking,  a  great  part 
of  the  fkin  and  fleih  came  off,  that  he  was  immediately  placed  . 
wider  the  care  of  a  furgeon  of  reputation,  and  continued  with  hint 
nearly  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  having  a  callous  obfli- 
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bate  ulcer  of  the  fize  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  he  applied  to  another 
eminent  furgeon,  and  remained  under  his  care  ten  months,  with 
little  advantage  ;  that  he  was  under  the  care  of  no  regular  prac- 
titioner, but  continued  to  try  every  thing  that  was  recommended 
by  his  friends  and  neighbours  for  a  year  from  that  time  -,  that  he 
then  got  admiffion  into  an  hofpital,  and  after  ten  months  was  dis- 
charged nearly  in  the  fame  (late  that  he  was  in  when  firil  admit- 
ted :  he  alio  faid,  that  afterwards  he  was  attended  by  different 
practitioners,  without  experiencing  any  relief. 

At  the  time  he  applied  to  me,  his  cafe  was,  in  every  refpect, 
•one  of  the  moft  hopeieis  I  had  ever  feen  :  it  had  been  occafioned 
by  the  effects  of  fire,  a  caufe  that  ever  (lamps  the  character  of 
obibinacy  on  wounds  that  are  fo  occafioned  ;  it  had  been  of  more 
than  nine  years  Handing  •,  it  had  refilled  the  (kill  of  many  gentle- 
men that  I  knew  to  be  experienced  in  the  practice  of  lurgery  ; 
very  much  of  the  common  covering  was  deftroyed,  and  what 
remained  was  fo  thickened  by  inflammation,  that  it  would  have 
been  prefumption  to  hope  that  a  cure  could  be  obtained.  But  as 
I  expected  that  relief  might  be  afforded,  I  for  fome  months 
unremittingly  endeavoured  to  a(Ii(l  him  by  all  the  common 
methods  I  was  acquainted  with,  except  abfolute  reft  in  bed, 
without  the  lead  advantage.  The  high  degree  of  inflammation 
that  coniiantly  attended  this  difeafe  feemed  to  put  the  plan  of  the 
adhefive  out  of  the  queftion,  as  I  had  not  ever  yet  tried  it  in  fo 
defperate  a  cafe  ;  but,  after  much  lofs  of  time,  and  a  complete 
failure  of  all  the  means  that  had  been  ufed  to  procure  relief,  the 
•adhefive  was  applied,  the  parts  fupported  by  a  callico  bandage, 
and  the  whole  leg,  on  account  of  its  very  inflamed  and  difeafed 
(late,  kept  conftantly  well  wetted.  His  relief  was  immediate,  his 
pain,  which  before  was  very  great,  ceafed  in  a  few  days,  and 
without  the  interruption  of  a  day,  or  the  confinement  of  an  hour, 
he  gradually  amended  till  the  whole  wras  (kinned  over,  which 
happened  in  about  four  months  after  the  new  plan  was  adopted,, 
and  about  nine  after  the  time  of  his  firil  application  to  me  j 
■during  all  which  time  he  performed  his  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  a 
retail  (hop  in  full  trade. 

c<  The  very  large  extent  of  ulcerated  furface  in  this  cafe,  toge- 
ther with  the  nature  of  the  patient's  engagements,  which  often 
prevented  his  regular  attendance,  as  well  as  the  very  difeafed  con- 
dition of  the  parts  that  (unrounded  the  ulcers,  will  fufheiently 
account  for  the  disproportionate  length  cf  time  that  was  employed 
in  the  accomplifhmcnt  of  this  cure,  which,  though  difpro- 
portionate  to  the  time  that  has  been  neceffary  to  perform  any 
other,  yet  fcarcely  amounted  to  half  as  many  months  as  years  had 
3>een  before  unavailingly  employed  in  fearch  of  relief. 

Case  III.  "  William  Preen,  of  Tetbury  in  Gloucefterfhire, 
aged  49,  applied  to  me  the  25th  of  April,   1794,  with  two  large 
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ulcer?  on  the  outfide  of  the  left  leg,  near  the  middle  of  the  pe. 
ncus  longus  mufcle  :  one  about  three  inches  in  length ;  the  other* 
that  was  fituated  a  little  below,  fomewhat  lefs  than  two  inches  ; 
both  were  rather  long  than  brOjad,  and  in  fo  bad  condition,  that  a 
itrearn  of  very  thin  c  .-.  difeharge  efcaped,  when  I  removed 

the  dreffing  that  was  upon  it.  He  appeared  very  thin  and  ema- 
ciated, and  gave  the  fo: 'owing  account  of  himfelf: — That,  about 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  fed,  as  he  •  -ding  upon  fome  ice,  on 

the  outride  of  his  leg  *,  that  an  followed,  which  extent: 

from  his  knee  to  his  foot ,  that  he  became  an  in-patient  to  the 
Gkmcefter  infirmary  for  it,  and,  after  remain  re  ion: 

more  than  a  year,  during  -which  time  a  lai  oliation  ha; 

thrown  off,  he  was  difmilTed  with  a  peSecl:  cure;  that,  alter 
tie  years,  in  coniequence  of  an  accident  as  he  was  at  work  in  a 
i nan's  garden,  the  cicatrized  part  gave  way,  and  that  he 
could  never  afterwards  p-et  it  healed,  though  he  faid  that  he  had 
received  the  aiiiflance  of  feveral  eminent  practitioners  in  that  part 
of  the  county,  and  had  been  under  the  conftant  care  of  fome  fur- 
geon  the  greater!  part  of  the  preceding  five  years  ;  he  mentioned 
the  names  of  fome  whofe  reputation  I  was  no  ftranger  to,  and 
added,  that  having  tried  all  the  old  methods,  his  laft  furgeon  h. 
applied  a  new  one,  and  had  kept  the  parts  conftantly  covered 
with  rhubarb  and  other  powders  (according  to  the  plan  already 
defcribed,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Home),  with  no  better  fuccefs 
than  thofe  who  had  preceded  him  :  he  fubjoined  alio,  that  he 
had  lived  very  freely,  and  mould  continue  to  do  fo  j  that  he  could 
not  eat,  therefore  would  drink. 

"  He  was  drefled  with  flips  of  adhcfive,  and  the  leg  was  firmly 
jportecl  with  the  callico  bandage.     In  confeauence  of  the  very 
irritable  flate  of  the  fores,  and  the  general  inflammation  of  the 
limb,  he  was  directed  to  keep  the  parts  not  only  conftantly  wet, 
but  alfo  cold  by  the  very  frequent  application  of  water  poured 
from  a  large  tea-pot  upon  the  part ;  and,  after  very  ftricr  direc- 
tions as  to  temperance,  he  was  directed  to  call  on  me  the  next 
ly  $  he  did  fo,  and  the  -wounds  in  that  fhort  period  were  mani- 
festly improved.     In  a  few  days  his  ulcers  became  healthy  fores, 
;  pain  and  every  other  inconvenient  fyrnptom  left  him,  and  by 
the  24th"  of  the  next  month  (May)  he  was  perfectly- cured ;  when 
.  :  very  candidly  told  me,  that  I  had  cured  him  in  defpite  of  him- 
felf,  that  he  had  lodged  at  an  inn  the  whole  .time  that  he  had 
been  under  my  care,  had  drank  freely  every  day,  and  had  been 
intoxicated  every  night. 

"  Thefe  fores  were  fituated  in  yielding  parts,  and  to  that  cir- 
cumftance  may  be  afcribed  a  cure  fo  fpeedy,  under  circumftances 
fo  diladvantageous.  Had  this  perfon  applied  to  me  before  I  dis- 
covered the  a  iges  of  the  method  that  I  now  ufe,  it  will  be 
perceived  that,  with  his  ^licentious  habits,,  h.weaid  net  have  been 
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in  my  power  even  to  have  relieved  him  by  any  of  the  means  that 
were  then  in  ufe  ;  but  it  feems  that  the  proceffes  of  re-union  and 
fkinning,  which  were  both  neceffary  in  this  cafe,  could  not  be 
prevented  by  the  irregularities  of  the  patient,  when  the  retracted 
ikin  was  brought  forward,  and  the  other  means  applied  which 
have  been  fo  often  recommended. 

Gase  1 V.  "  Jane  Powell,  aged  27,  a  poor  woman  in  the  work^- 
houfe  of  the  out-parifh  cf  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  \  :en  under 

my  care  on  the  14th  of  Auguft,  1796.  She  had  an  ulcer  on  the 
outfide  of  the  left  leg,  partly  fituated  on  tr  |  'neons  longus 
mufekj  and  partly  upon  the  lower  <  of  the  foleus  j  it 

was  i*ro  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  two  inches  in  breadth,  and 
very  deep ;  the  difcharge  was  thin  and  profuie,  the  inflammation 
considerable,  and  fli  bed  herfeif  as  fuffering  fo  much  pain 

from  it  as  to  occahon  her  fitting  up  and  giving  way  to  tears  fome 
hours  every  night.  She  was  drefled  as  ufual  with  the  adhehve, 
and  the  parts  kept  cenftantly  cool  and  moift,  by  means  of  water 
poured  very  freemen  tly  upon  them  ;  in  Ids  than  five  weeks  {he 
was  cured,  with  little  more  remaining  cicatrix  than  would  have 
:d  if  the  ]  recently  divided,  and  again  united 

by  the  firft  intention.  This  difeafe  had  been  nearly  in  the  fame 
ftate  fifteen  months.  She.  had  been  in  a  hofpital  eighteen  weeks, 
and  had  been  difcharged  from  thence  without  relief  j  her  cure 
was  now  accomplished,  without  pain  or  confinement,  in  the 
before-mentioned  time. 

Case  V.  "  James  Gane,  aged  63,  a  peer  man  in  the  work- 
houfe  of  the  out-parifh  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  had  two  ulcers  on 
the  outfide  of  the  rigr/t  leg,  exactly  upon  the  ankle  joint  ;  one  the 
fize  of  a  {hilling,  the  other  fomewhat  lefs  •,  he  had  alfo  two  larger 
ulcers  almo(r.  oppofite  to  the  other,  on  the  infide  of  the  fame  leg  ; 
the  furraces  of  thefe  fores  \  rere  on  a  level  with  the  fun-ounding 
Ikin,  the  parts  were  much  fwollen  and  infjamed,  the  joint  had 
nearly  loll  its  mobility,  and  the  limb  appeared  as  if  the  greateft 
part  of  it  had  been  in  an  ulcerated  ftate  at  period. 

He  faid  that  the  difeafe  had  been  o  tl      bite  of  a 

mofchetto  fly,  at  the  fiege  of  the  Ihv  ar  1762  ; 

that  he  had  been  under  tl\c  care  of  many  had  been 

.three  times  in  hofpitals,  but  that  lie  never  cc  tain  a  fervice- 

^olt  cure,  though  it  had  been  feveval  tiim  .  jd  over.     Before 

I  put  him  upon  the  new  plan,  I  tried  every  other  remedy  that  I 
was  ac  ed  with,  notexo  :  reft  in  bed  upwards 

of  fix  months,  without  advancing  in  an  : :  towards  a  cure. 

"  On  the  14th  of  Auguft,  1796,  he  was  firil  dreiled  with  th$ 
adhefive,   and  the   parts  were  directed  to  be  frequently  wett* 
with  cold  water,  his  relief  was  as  fudden  as  had  been  experienced 
in  any  of  the  preceding  inftances,  and  in   five   wegks   h 
perfectly  cured. 
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u  The  furface  of  this  man's  feres  being  upon  a  level  with  the 
furrounding  (kin,  and  the  limb  much  hardened  by  inflammation, 
prevented  my  being  able  to  cover  the  denuded  parts  with  it  -9 
neverthelefs,  the  fkinning  procefs  was  completed,  and  his  cure 
fatisfa&oriiy  accompiiihed  in  the  period  above  mentioned  :  and 
thus  four  ill-conditioned  ulcers  upon  a  leg  that  had  been  difeafed 
upwards  of  thirty-four  years  were  cured  for  this  poor  man  (whole 
age  was  very  unfavourable)  in  the  ihort  fpace  of  five  weeks.  On 
account  of  his  appearing  much  older  than  he  really  was,  and  his 
being  much  emaciated,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  eftablifh  any 
fubftitu'ted  discharge  ;  yet  at  this  day,  Jan.  27,  his  leg  continues 
perfectly  found,  and  he  is  in  much  better  health  than  he  was 
before  his  cure  was  accompiiihed. 

Case  VI.  "  John  Pontin,  of  the  parifh  of  St.  George,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucefeer,  aged  55,  was  taken  under  my  care  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1796.  About  eighteen  years  fince,  as  he  was. 
riding  a  fpirited  horfe  which  he  was  unable  to  manage,  from  the 
circumflance  of  having  loft  one  of  his  arms  fome-years  before,  by 
the  burfting  of  a  gun,  it  happened  that,  as  the  horfe  pafied  fwiftly 
by  the  fide  of  a  cart,  the  calf  of  his  leg  was  caught  by  the  hook 
of  the  cart,  and  the  whole  of  it  torn  away;  He  was  immediately 
taken  to  the  Briftol  infirmary,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
gentleman,  whofe  patients  I  drefied  at  that  time,  being  then  an 
apprentice  at  the  houfe,  A  dangerous  mortification  fucceeded  to 
the  injury,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  his  life  was 
preferved.  He  remained  in  the  hoipital  thirty-feven  weeks,  and 
was  confined  to  his  bed  twenty-feven  :  at  the  expiration  of  the 
former  period,  he  was  difmified,  with  a  large  ulcer,  on  account  of 
fome  irregularity  in  his  conduct.  It  continued  to  embitter  his  life 
from  that  time  to  the  day  he  was  taken  under  my  care.  I  then 
meafured  it :  it  was  fix  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  five  and  a 
half  in  breadth  ;  it  occupied  the  part  that  had  formerly  been 
covered  by  the  gaftrocnemius  externus  mufele  j  the  edges  were 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  •,  the  difcharge,  which  was  very, 
thin  and  offenhve,  fell  in  a  large  ftream  when  I  removed  his 
dreflihgs  *,  the  contraction  of  the  tendons  was  fo  great,  that  he 
could  only  touch  the  ground  with  the  points  pf  his  toes,  and  the 
limb  was  fo  generally  difeafed  and  hardened  by  inflammation,  as 
to  make  it  apparent  that  any  attempts  to  bring  forward  the  fkin 
mufl  prove  abortive.  His  pain  was  fo  diitrefling,  that  he  could 
neither  eat  nor  ileep,  and  his  health  was  fo  much  affected,  that  he 
appeared  very  much  emaciated.  I  did  not,  however,  under  all 
thefe  difcouraging  circumftances,  defpair  of  being  able  to  cure  him, 
as  my  'aimoit  uninterrupted  fuccefs  had  given  me  the  greatefl  con- 
fidence in  the  plan  that  I  have  defcrjbed.  On  that  day  the  adhefive 
flips  were  applied,  and  rather  forcible  endeavours  made  to -bring, 
the  fides  oi  the  ulcer  nearer  together,  by  drawing  the  ends  of  the 
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■flips  over  it,  and  fecurlng  them  when  fo  drawn.  The  limb  was 
then  defended  with  foft  caHico,  and  firmly  fupported  with  a 
bandage  of  the  fame,  and  the  patient  directed  to  keep  it  conftantly 
cool  by  means  of  water.  His  relief  was  as  fpeedy  and  remarkable 
as  had  been  obferved  in  any  initance  ;  in  three  or  four  days  the 
callous  edges  wore  levelled  with  the  furface  of  the  ulcer  ;  the  dis- 
charge was  rendered  inoffenfive,  and  healthy  as  that  of  an  iffue, 
and  the  fkinning  procefs  commenced  j  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent his  cure  has  uniformly  advanced  ;  and,  in  two  or  three  weeks? 
his  wound,  which  became  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  about  half 
an  inch  wide,  was  afterwards  perfectly  healed. 

"  I  have  the  fatisfa£Hon  to  add,  that  the  limb  is  become  almofl 
as  foft  and  healthy  as  it  ever  was ;  and  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  daily  application  of  warm  animal  oil  to  the  contracted  mufclc  *. 
and  tendons,  he  is  now  enabled  to  tread  much  more  plainly  uport 
his  foot,  and  to  walk  fome  miles  every  day  with  eafe  and  con- 
venience." 

After  thefe  evidences  in  favour  of  his  new  method,  Mr.  Bayn- 
ton,  with  reafon,  afks,  "  Does  not  the  hiftory  of  this  dreadful 
difeafe  afford  reafon  to  hope  that  few  will  hereafter  be  found  that 
may  not  be  eafily  cured  by  a  proper  application  of  thefe  means  ?" 

After  the  extraordinary  fucccis  which  attended  the  mode  of 
practice  recommended  by  Mr.  Baynton,  we  mould  not  do  juftice 
either  to  the  author's  ingenuity,  or  to  the  expectations  of  our 
readers,  were  we  not  to  enter  at  fome  length  into  his  reafoning 
upon  them. 

It  was  thought  neceffary  to  direct  thofe  perfons  who  had  been 
cured  by  this  method,  to  keep  their  legs  carefully  fupported  by 
fuitable  bandages  fome  months  after  the  cures  were  accomplifhed, 
or  till  the  part  feemed  to  afford  proof  of  the  returning  veffels 
having  recovered  their  tone. 

The  fir  it,  third,  and  fourth  cafes  prove,  that  old  deep  ulcers, 
fituated  in  yielding  parts,  may,  by  thefe  means,  have  their  fides 
brought  into  contact,  and  be  cured  almoft  as  readily  by  the  fecond 
intention  as  recent  wounds,  with  very  little  remaining  fear,  and, 
coniequenrly,  with  a  diminifhed  probability  of  a  rchpfc.  The 
fecond,  fifth,  and  fixth  cafes  go  much  farther  than  the  preceding, 
for  they  eltablifh  the  fuperiority  of  this  method  over  every  other 
that  has  been  yet  known,  and  they  prove  that  fpeedy  cures  may 
be  obtained  in  the  worft  and  oldefl  ulcers  of  the  poor,  even  where 
the  true  fkin  cannot  be  brought  forwards,  fo  as  in  any  degree  to 
cover  the  parts. 

Mr,  Baynton  fays,  "  The  advantages  that  belong  to  the  true 
$dn  can  never  be  communicated  to  that  which  is  formed  in  its 
ftcad,  yet  as  the  cafes  of  this  kind  that  have  been  cured  by  thefe 
means  have  moftly  remained  found,  and  thofe  that  have  .yielded 
have  not  ulcerated  in  that  rapid  way  that  uew^formed  parti  ars 
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apt  to  do,  but  have  been  healed  again  almofl  immediately  upon 
the  re-application  of  the  fame  means  \  the  clanger  of  a  relapfe 
will  be  leifened  even  in  thcfe  cafes >  as  the  vafeiitarity  of  the  new- 
formed  parts,  upon  which  the  ulcerative  procefs  much  depends, 
mull  be.lefs  in  cafes  that  are  treated  in  this  manner,  than  it  is  in 
parts  that  have  been  healed  by  the  common  methods  of  cure." 

The  author,  adverting  to  an  obfervation  in  the  beginning  of  his, 
work,  where  he  fays  he  was  induced  to  apply  the  adhefive  flips 
under  the  hope  of  bringing  the  retracted  edges  of  the  divided  ikin 
nearer  together,  and  by  the  expectation  of  other  advantages  that 
have  been  found  to  attend  this  practice,  adds,  that  "  it  muft  be 
perceived  in  the  cafes  of  Harris,  Gane,  and  Fontin,  whefe  ulcers 

re  fo  extenhve,  and  whofe  limbs  were  fo  hardened  by  the  effects 
.  of  Ion g -continued  inflammation,  that  no  care  or  {kill  could  have 
ever  brought  the  difeafed  fkin  that  remained  on  their  limbs,  to 
cover  wounds   fo   extenhve.      Ncverthelefs,"   continues  he,    "  it 
app  bat  their  cures  were  accomplished  almofl  as  foon,  in  pro- 

portion to  the  extent  of  their  ulcers,  as  any  of  the  others  that  are 
;es  were  fituated  in  yielding  parts,  and  who, 
for  thai:  reaion,  feemed  fo  much  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by  thefq 
means,  To  what  circumftance,  then,  are  we  to  afcribe  thefe 
re    .  c  fa  els  ?  they  cannot  furely  be  referred  to  the  ingre- 

dients of  the  adhefive  plaiter,  to  the  effects  of  bandage,  to  the 
exercife  that  was  ufed,  nor  to  any  constitutional  interference,  as 

■■-:.  fame  effects  have  always  followed  the  application  of  thcfe 

hcthcr  the  patients  have  been  young  or  old,  robuit  or 

craaciaLeclr..teiriperate  or  diforderly  5  ■  whilft  ointments,  compoied 

of  redipnts  as  the  adhefive  plafter,  bandages,  exercife, 

'  and  all  the  .means,  except  the  endeavour  to  bring  lie  divided  parts 

arer  together,  to  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  the  cures  can  be 
attributed,  had  been  tried  in  every  way,  by  different  practitioners, 
in  moil  of  tl  fe  cafes,  and  many  times  by  myieif,  without  any  fuch 
at;  s  being  obtained.     To  anfwer  this  queflion,  it  will 

neceilary  to  take  a  view  of  the  procefs  of  nature,  in  accomplishing 
the  cure  c-  divided  parts,  as  deferibed  by  that  accurate  obferver  of 
the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  whole  opinions  I  have  fo  often 
quoted,  as  well  as  the  appearances  that  have  been  obferved  by 
others,- in  the  d  n  of  parts  that  had  been  divided,  and  that 

awards  * ;  in  fp  doing,  I  think  it  will  be  difeovered 

*  Thus,  after  the  cure  of  a  fttjrnpj  every  vefle!,  even  the  large  ft,   ;s  a! 
entirely  -obliterated  for  a  cVinfrderabie  extent;  .-t  ieaft.    nott)i  g  is  found   to 
remain  of  them  but  the  thin  membranes  that  .  *,  m poled    tire  re  ink 

into  very  final!  friconnderable  cords  :  the  fibres  of  the  dinereiji  mufeks  are, 
the  fa  live   mariner,    greatly  dimimihe.5.   and   the   cellulfqr  fubftanc^  fc-enis    t  e- 
quenriy  to  be  ajmoft  entire!;/  annihilated.     Several  opportun  t»es  have  occurred 
for  diflec'ti  ttients  afttr  deatn,  and   {the    ap  v 

■uniformly  as  kbovt  related. — <BclVi  Ti'cat/Jc  on  the  Theory  a-:,. 
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*.'  it  a  great  part  of  the  advantages  that  haye  been  obtained  by  this 
practice,  and  that  may  in  future  be  expected  to  follow  its  adop- 
tion, will  be  found  to  depend  upon  an  imitation  of  nature's  pro- 
cef  >,  in  that  /mechanical  contraction  of  the  granulations, 
a  ci  nee  of  the  application  of  the  adhefive,  in  the  way  that 

been  recommended.1' 

Our  author  here  quotes  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  whofe  pbfervatioti  , 
not  only  on  granulations,  but  alio  on  the  iubjects  immcu. 
nested  with  it,  we  iha.ll  here  infert. 

"  Granulations,"  he  fays,  u  are  an  accretion  of  animal  matter 
upon  the  wounded  or  expofed  furface;  they  are  formed  by  an 
exudation  of  the- coagulating  lymph  from  the  veflels,  into  which 

./  fubltance  both  the  old  veffels  very  probably  extend,  and  alfo 
entirely  new  ones  form,  fo  that  the  granulations  come  to  be  very 
vafeuiar,  and  indeed  they  are  more  fo  than  almoft  any  other  aniv 
fubltance. 

"  I  have  often  been  able,"  fays  he,  "  to  trace  the  growth  and 
vafcularity  of  this  new  fubltance.  I  have  feen  upon  a  fore  a  white 
fubftance,  exactly  fimilar,  in  every  vifible  refpecc,  to  coagulating 
lymph.  I  have  not  attempted  to  wipe  it  off,  and  the  next  day  o£ 
(ling  I  have  found  this  very  fubltance  vafeuiar,  for,  by  wiping 
or  touching  it  with  a  probe,  it  has  bled  freely.  I  have  obferved 
the  fame  appearance  on  the  furface  of  a  bone  that  has  been  laid 
bare.  I  once  fcraped  off  fome  of  the  external  furface  of  a  bone  of 
the  foot,  to  fee  if  the  furface  would  granulate,  I  remarked,  the 
following  day,  that  the  furface  of  the  bone  was  covered  with  a 
whitiih  fubftance,  having  a  tinge  of  blue  ;  when  I  paffed  my, probe 
into  it,  I  did  not  feel  the  bone  bare,  but  only  its  rehihmce.  I 
conceived  this  fubftance  to  be  coagulating  lymph  thrown  ouf 
from  inflammation,  and  that  it  would  be  forced  off  when  fuppu-  . 
ration  came  on  ;  but  on  the  fucceeding  day  I  found  it  vafeuiar, 
and  appearing  like  healthy  granulations. 

"  The  veflels  of  granulations  pafs  from  the  original  parts,  what- 
ever thefe  are,  to  the  balls  of  the  granulations  •,  from  thence 
towards  their  external  furface,  in  pretty  regular  parallel  lines,  and 
would  almoft  appear  to  terminate  there. 

"  The  furface  of  this  new  fubltance,  or  granulations,  coi 
to  have  the  fame  ctHpofition  for  the  fecretion  of  pus,  as  the. pa: 
from  which  they  were  produced ;  it  is,   therefore,  r  ble  to 

fuppofe,  that  the  nature  of  the  veflels  does  not  alter  by  form: 
the  granulations,  but  that  they  were  completely  changed  for  the 
purpofe  !-:fore  the  granulations  began  to  form,  and  that  thefe  gra- 
nulations  are  a   confequence  or   a  change   then  produced   upon 

"  Their  furfaces  are  very  convex,  the  reverfe  of  ulceration, 
jiaying  a  great  many  points,  or  fmaji  eminences,  fo  as  to  appear 
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rough  ;  and  the  fmaller  thefe  points  are,  the  more  healthy  we 
find  the  granulations. 

"  The  colour  of  healthy  granulations  is  a  deep  florid  red, 
which  would  make  us  fufpecl  that  the  colour  was  principally 
owing  to  the  arterial  blood  j  but  it  only  ihews  a  brilk  circulation 
in  them,  the  blood  not  having  time  to  become  dark. 

"  When  naturally  of  a  livid  red,  they  are  commonly  unhealthy, 
and  (hew  a  languid  circulation,  which  appearance  often  comes  on 
in  granulations  of  the  limbs,  from  the  portion  of  the  body."  As 
an  evidence  of  this  Ivlr.  Hunter  relates  the  following  cafe  : 

"  A  flout  healthy  young  man  had  his  leg  coni'iderably  torn, 
snd  it  formed  a  broad  fore ;  when  healing,  it;  was  fome  days  of  a 
ftorid  red,  and  on  others  of  a  purple  hue  :  wondering  what  this 
could  be  owing  to,  he  told  me,  when  he  ftqod  for  a  few  minutes 
it  always  changed  from  the  fcariet-  to  the  modena.  I  made  him 
(land  up,  and  found  it  loon  changed  ;  this  plainly  fhews,  that  thefe 
new-formed  veilels  were  not  able  to  fupport  the  increafed  column 
of  blood,,  and  to  act  upon  it,  which  proves  that  a  ftagnation  of 
blood  was  produced,  fufficient  to  allow  of  the  change  in  the 
colour,  and  moit  probably  both  in  the  arteries  and  veins." 

"  Thefe  fores,"  continues  the  author,  "  never  heal  fo  faft  as 
the- others,  whether  it  is  occasioned  by  the  pofition  of  the  body,  or 
the  nature  of  the  fore  itfelf,  but  moil  frequently  fo  in  cafes  of  the 
laft-mentioued  kind.  As  the  petition  of  the  body  is  capable  of 
producing  inch  an  efFe£t,  it  ihews  us  the  reafnn  why  fore  legs  are 
fo  backward  in  healing,  when  the  perfon  is  allowed  to  Hand  or 
walk. 

"  Granulations,  when  healthy,  and  on  an  expofed  or  fiat  fur- 
face,  rife  nearly  even  with  the  furface  of  the  furrounding  fkin,  and 
often  a  little  higher,  and  in  this  Hate  they  are  always  of  a  florid 
red  ;  but  when  they  exceed  this,  and  take  on  a  growing  difpofition, 
they  are  then  unhealthy,  become  foft  and  fpongy,  and  without 
any  difpofition  to  (km.  Granulations  are  always  of  the  fame  dif- 
pofition with  the  parts  upon  which  they  are  formed,  and  take  on 
.  the  fame  mode  of  action  :  if  it  is  a  difeaied  part,  they  are  difeafed  ; 
and*  if  the  diieafe  is  of  any  fpecific  kind,  they  are  alfo  of  the  fame 
kind,  and,  of  courfe,  produce  matter  of  the  fame  kind,  which  I 
obferved  when  on  pus. 

"  Granulations  have  the  difpofition  to  unite  with  one  another 
when  found  or  healthy  \  the  great  intention  of  which  is,  to  produce 
the  union  of  parts  fomewhat  iimilar  to  that  by  the  firit  intention,  or 
the  adhefive  inflammation,  although  pofhbly  not  by  the  fame 
means. 

"  The  granulations  having  a  difpofition  to  unite  with  each  other 
upon  coming  into  contact,  without  the  appearance  of  any  inter- 
mediate fubltance,  perhaps  is  in  the  following  manner ;   "When 
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two  found  granulations  a  ther,   the  mout.li 3  of  tlie 

rt  1  r     - 

feereting  veflels  of  the  one  coming  to  oppofe  the  mouths  or  hrmlar 
verTels  of  the  other,  they  are  ftimulated  into  action,  which  h 
mutual  -,  fo  that  a  kind  of  fympathctie  attraction  takes  place  ;  and 
as  they  are  folids,  the  attraction  of  cohefion  is  eftablifhed  between 
them  :  this  has  been  termed  inofculation.  The  veffcls  thus  joined 
are  altered  from  fecreting  to  circulating  ;  or  it  may  be  in  this  ■ 
viz.  the  circulatory  veflels  come  to  open  upon  the  furface,  and 
there  unite  with  one  another,  and  the  two  become  one  fubftanee  > 
or  it  may  be  afked,  do  they  throw  out  coagulating  lymph,  when 
they  come  into  contact,  and  have  a  difpofition  to  heal  ?  and  does 
this  become  vafcular,  in  which  the  veflels  may  inofculate,  fimilar 
to  union  by  the  firit  or  fecond  intention  ?" 

Mr.  Hunter  here  fpeaks  of  two  granulations  on  the  head,  which 
fell  under  his  obfervation,  viz.  one  from  the  dura  mater  (after 
trepanning),  and  the  other  from  the  fealp  :  thefe  united  over  the 
intervening  bare  bone  fo  ftrongly,  in  twenty-four  hours,  that  it  was 
not  without  confiderable  force  that  they  could  be  feparated,  and 
when  feparated  they  bled. 

"  The  inner  furface  of  the  cutis  in  an  abfeefs,  or  fore,"  conti- 
nues he,  "  does  not  only  not  readily  granulate,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, but  it  does  not  readily  unite  with  the  granulations  under- 
neath. The  final  intention  of  both  feems  to  be,  that  the  mouth 
of  a  Tore,  which  is  fcldom  fo  much  in  a  difeafed  itate,  fhould  have 
a  natural  principle  which  attends  difeafe,  to  put  it  upon  a  footing 
with  the  difeafe  which  is  underneath;  therefore,  when  abfcelTes 
are  allowed  to  become  as  thin  as  pofiible  before  they  are  opened, 
this  proportion  between  the  found  {kin  and  the  difeafe  is  better 
preferred,  and  the  parts  are  not  fo  apt  to  turn  fiftulous. 

"  When  the  parts  are  unfound,  and,  of  courie,  the  granulations 
formed  upon  them  unfound,  we  have  not  this  difpofition  for 
union,  but  a  imooth  furface  is  formed  fomewhat  fimilar  to  many 
natural  internal  furfaces  of  the  body,  and  fuch  as  have  no  ten- 
dency to  granulate  ;  which  continues  to  fecrete  a  matter  expref- 
five  of  the  fore  which  it  lubricates,  and  in  fome  mcafure  prevents 
the  union  of  the  granulations.  I  imagine,  for  inftance,  that  the 
internal  furface  of  a  fiftulous  ulcer  is,  in  fome  degree,  fimilar  to 
the  inner  furface  of  the  urethra,  when  it  is  forming  the  difcharge 
commonly  called  a  gleet.  Such  fores  have,  therefore,  no  difpo- 
fition. in  their  graxftdatttms  to  unite,  and  nothing  can  produce  an 
union  between  them,  but  altering  the  difpofition  of  thefe  granula- 
tions, by  exciting  a  confiderable  inflammation,  and  probably 
ulceration,  fp  as  to  form  new  granulations,  and  by  thefe  means 
give  them  a  chance  of  falling  into  a  found  ftatc. 

"  Granulations  are  not  endowed  with  the  fame  powers  as  parts 
originally  formed.  In  this  refpecr.  they  are  fimilar  to  all  new- 
formed  parts,  and  it  is  from  this  caufe  that  changes  for  the  worfe 
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are  fo  eafily  effected.  They  more  readily  fall  into  ulceration  an4 
mortification,  than  originally  formed  parts  j  and,  •  from  their  rea- 
dinefs.to  ulcerate,  they  feparate  Houghs  more  quickly. 

"  The  granulations  not  only  (hew  the  ftate  of  the  part  in  which 
they  are  formed,  or  the  Hate  in  which  they  are  themfdves,  hut 
they  (hew  how  far  the  conftitution  is  affected  by  many  dill 
The  chief  of  thofe  habits  which  aifccl  the  granulations  in  conie- 
guence  <of  the  conftitution,  are,  I  believe,  the  indolent  and  irritable 
habits,  but  principally  fevers  *,  and  theie  mult  be  fuch  as. produce 
univerfal  irritation  in  the  conflitution. 

"  The  unfound  appearances  of  the  granulations  fhew  to  what  a 
{land  the  animal  powers  are  put  on  fuch  occafions,  which  does  not 
appear  fo  vifibly  in  the  originally  formed  parts  ;  it  is  therefore, 
evident,  that  the  powers  of  the  granulations  are  much  we 
then  thofe  of  the  original  parts." 

Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  that  we  often  find  granulations  in  a  lore 
dying  without  any  vifible  caufe,  becoming  all  at  once  livid,  lofmg 
their  life,  and  immediately  floughing  oft  \  or,  in  fome  cafes,  ulcera-* 
tion  only  in  part  taking  place,  and  both  together  ae'hcying  the 
granulations,  which  arc  renewed  and  deftroyed  fucceiiively.  To 
counteract,  this,  Mr.  Hunter  tried  various  modes  of  treatment,  both 
local  and  conftitutional,  but  without  fucceis. 

u  It  would  appear,"  fays  he,  "  from  what  has  been  faid  of  fup-» 
puration  and  granulations,  that  it  is  abfoluteiy  ncccliary  they 
ihould  take  place  in  wounds  which  are  not  allowed  to  unite  by  the 
firft  intention,  before  union  and  cicatrization  can  take  place. 
Although  this  in  general  is  the  cafe,  yet  in  fmall  wounds,  fuch  as 
Considerable  fcratehes,  or  where  there  is  a  piece  of  fkin  rubbed  o.T, 
we  find  that,  by  the  blood  being  fufFcred  to  coagulate  upon  the 
fare,  and  form  a  fcab,  which  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  lore  will 
p  ily  be  attended  by  the  adhefive  inflammation,  and  will  fkin  over 
without  ever  fuppurating  \  where  a  fmall  cauftic  has  been  applied, 
tnd  alfo,  by  allowing  the  flough  to  dry  or  fcab,  that  when  this 
is  completed  the  fc  ■  ■  drop  off,  and  the  parts  mall  be  fkinned  \ 
but  if  the  blood  tot  been  allowed  to  coagulate  and  dry,  or  the 

flovgh  has  been  kept  moift,  the  fore  will  fuppurate  and  granulate, 

"   We  even  fee  in  fmall  fores,  which  are  perfectly  healthy  and 
arating,  that  if  the  matter  be  allowed  to  dry  upon  them,  the 
fuppuratipn  will  Hop,  and  the  {kin  form  under  the  fcab 

Preparatory  to  the  cicatrization  of  a  wound  is  the  contraction  of 
the  granulations.  This  pro.cefs  takes  place  in  every  point,  though 
principally  from  edge  to  edge,  the  circumference  of  the  fore  then 
advancing  towards  the  centre,  and  tnc  fore  becoming  fmaller,  even 
though  there  is  little  or  no  new  fkin  produced. 

"  The  contracting  tendency,"  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  "  is,  in  fome 
degree,  proportioned.to  the  general  healing  difpofition  of  the  fore, 
and  the  loofencls  of  the  parts  on  which  they  are  formed  j  for, 
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tvk'i;  it  has  not  a  t  •  to  (kin,  the  granulations  do  not  fo 

r<  'lily  contract,  and,  'therefore,  contracting  and  fkinning  are  pro- 
bably  e{fe£ls  oi  one  caufe.     The  ,  is  too  being  formed 

upon  a  pretty  fixed  furface,  whkh  is  a  cOnfequence  oi 
minion,   are, 'in  fome  degree,  r  ur  contraction  fi\ 

t.    s    caufe;    but,   probably,   this  does   not  ;;c>   fo  much   upon   r» 

hanical  principle  as  we  at  firft  r 
of  parts,   m    :  <rce,  leffens  t  on  for  this  fs> 

but  this  Hate  is  every  day  altering,  and  in  proportion  as*  the  'tume- 
faction fubfides.  Granulations  are  alio  retarded  in  their  contrac- 
tion, front  a  mechanical   caufe,  \ 

natural  d,  fuch  -one;   for  infcan<  ikull,  tl 

bone,  &e.  of  the  ftiin,  for  the  itions  cannot  greatly' 

Co   tra£L" 

This,  Mr.  Hunter  obferves,  fhotild     i  us,  in  operations  on 

'tliofe  parts,  to  lave  as  much  {kin 

"  In  cafes,"  continues  he,  "  where  th  is  been  a 

fubf  cance,  making  a  hollow  fore,  and  the  cc  ntra&ion  has  begun, 
and  advanced  pretty  far,  before  the  granulations  have  had  time  to 
rife  as  high  as  the  (kin,  in  fuch  cafes  the  of  the  fkin  are 

generally  drawn  down,  and  :  in  the  hollow  direction 

jof  the  furface  of  the  fore. 

"  If  it  is  a  cavity,'  or  abfeefs,  which  is  granulating,  with  only  a 
fmall  opening,  as  in  t  have  not  been  freely  opened,  the 

whole  circumference  contra  j  the  bladder  of  urine,  till  little 

or  no  cavity  is  left  *,  and  if  any  c  s  remaining,  when  th 

cannot  contract:  any  further,  they  unite  with  the  oppoiite  granu- 
lations, in  the  manner  above  defcribed. 

"  This  contraction  in  the  gram.  ,  continues  till  the 

is  healed,  or  fldnned  over  ;  but  their  greateft  power  is  at  the  be 
ning,  at  leail  their  greateft  effect  is  at  the  beginning  ;  one  caufe  of ' 
which  is,  that  the  refiftance  to  their  contraction  ni  the  fufr< 
parts  is  then  lead. 

"  The  contractile  power  can  be  aflifted  by  art,  which  is  a  fur- 
ther proof  that  there  is  a  refiftance  to  be  overcome. 

"  The  art  generally  made  ufe  of  is  that  of  '\s,  which  tend 

to  pufh,  draw,  or  keep  the  fkin  near  to  the  fore  which  is  he'aling  ; 
but  this  afiiftance  need  not  be  given,  or  is  at  leail  not  fo  neceflary, 
till  the  granulations   are  formed^  and  the  contractile  power 
taken  place  •,  however,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  practife  it  from  the  ' 
very  beginning,  as,  by  bringing  the  parts  near  to  their  nat 
pofition,  the  adhefivc  inflammation,  will  fix  them  there  ;  th< 
therefore,  not  recede  fo  much  afterwards,  and  there  will  be  I 
necedity  for  the  contractile  powers  of  the  granulations. 

"  Befides  the  contractile  powers  of  the  granulations,  there  is 
alfo  a  fimilar  power  in  the  furfounding  ed^e  of  the  cicatrizing  (kin, ' 
which  afliftsthe  contraction  of  the  granulations,  and  is  generally 
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more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  granulations  themfelves,  draw-* 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  wound  together  like  a  purfe  \  this  is  fre- 
quently fo  great,  as  to  occafion  the  fkin  to  grafp  the  granulations 
which  rife  above  the  furface,  and  is  very  vifible  in  fugar-loaf* 
Humps,  where  the  projection  of  the  fore  is  to  be  confidered  as 
above  the  level  of  the  fkin. 

"  This  contractile  power  of  the  fkin  is  confined  principally  to 
the  very  edge  where  it  is  cicatrizing,  and,  I  believe,  is  in  tliofe  very 
granulations  which  have  already  cicatrized  ;  for  the  natural  or 
original  fkin  furrounding  this  edge  does  not  contract,  or  at  leaft 
not  nearly  fo  much,  as  appears  by  its  being  thrown  into  folds  and 
plaits,  while  the  new  fkin  is  fmooth  and  mining.  This  circumr 
ilance  of  the  original  furrounding  fkin  not  having  the  power  of 
contraction  makes  round  wounds  longer  in  healing  than  long  ones  ; 
for  it  is  much  eafier  for  the  granulations  and  the  edge  of  the  fkin  to 
bring  the  fides  of  an  oblong  cavity  together,  than  the  fides  of  a 
circle,  the  circumference  of  a  circle  not  being  capable  of  being 
brought  to  a  point. 

"  Whether  this  contraction  of  the  granulations  is  owing  to  an 
approximation  of  all  the  parts  by  their  mufcular  contraction,  like 
that  of  a  worm,  while  they  lofe  in  fubftance  as  they  contract ;  or 
if  they  lofe  without  any  mufcular  contraction  by  the  particles  being 
abforbed,  fo  as  to  form  interftices  (which  I  have  called  interjiitial 
abforptio?i)y  and  the  fides  afterwards  fall  together ;  is  not  exactly 
determined,  and  perhaps  both  take  place." 

Mr.  Hunter  defcribes  the  ufes  arifmg  from  the  contraction  of 
the  granulations  to  be  the  following:  I.  as  it  facilitates  the  heal- 
ing of  a  fore,  two  operations  going  on  at  the  lame  time,  viz.  con- 
traction and  Canning  ;  2.  as  it  obviates  the  formation  of  much 
new  fkin,  an  effe£fc  very  evident  in  all  fores  which  are  healed,  more 
especially  in  found  parts. 

"  After  the  whole  is  fkinned,"  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  "  we  find 
that  the  fubftance,  which  is  the  remains  of  the  granulations  on 
which  the  new  fkin  is  formed,  itill  continues  to  contract,  till  hardly 
any  thing  more  is  left  than  what  the  new  fkin  flands  upon.  This 
is  *a  very  fmall  part,  in  comparifon  with  the  firft-fcrmed  granu- 
lations, and  it  in  time  lofes  moft  of  its  apparent  verTeis,  becomes 
white  and  ligamentous  \  for  we  may  obferve,  that  all  new-healed 
fores  are  redder  than  the  common  fkin,  but  in  time  they  become 
ter« 

"  As  the  granulations  contract,  the  furrounding  old  fkin  is 
ftretched  to  cover  the  part  which  had  been  deprived  of  fkin,  and 
this  is  at  tint  little  more  than  bringing  the  fkin  to  its  old  pofition, 
which  had  receded  when  the  breach  was  firft  made ;  but  after- 
wards it  becomes  ccnfiderably  more,  fo  as  to  ftretch,  or  oblige  the 
oi    fkin  to  elongate." 

Mr.  Hunter  here  afks,  **  Does,  the  furrounding  {kin  in  the  heal- 
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\ng  of  a  fore  lengthen  by  growth,  or  does  it  lengthen  by  flretch- 
mg  or.lv  ?   He  inclines  to  think  the  former  is  moil  probable,  and  if 
fo,  lie  would  call  this  procefs  uitevfiitial  growth^  particularly  as  it 
an  effect,  oppoiite  to  interflitial  abforption." 

On  the  procefs  of  fanning,  the  nature  of  the  new  cutis  and 
cuticle^  Mr.  Hunter  pre tents  us  with  the  following  ingenious  ideas. 
After  defcribirtg  the  well-known  appearance  of  a  fore  when  it 
begins  to  heal,  he  fays,  <£  Skin  is  a  very  different  fubflance,  with 
refpeci:  to  texture,  from  the  granulations  upon  which  it  is  formed  ; 
but  whether  it  is  an  addition  of  riew  matter,  viz.  a  new-formed 
fobftanee  upon  the  granulations  being  produced  by  them,  or  a 
change  in  the  furface  of  the  granulations  themielves,  is  not  eafily 
determined,  in  either  cafe,  however,  a  change  muft  take  place 
hi  the  difpofition  of  the  veflels,  cither  to  alter  the  ftruclure  of  the 
granulations,  or  to  form  new  parts  upon  them. 

"  One  would  at  firil  be  inclined  to  the  former  of  thefe  opinions, 
as  we  heave  a  clearer  idea  of  the  formation  of  a  new  fubflance, 
than  fuch  an  alteration  in  the  old.  We  find  the  new  ikin  moll 
commonly  taking  its  rife  from  the  furrounding  eld  ikin,  as  if 
elongated  from  it  5  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe.  In  very  large 
fores,  but  principally  old  ulcers,  where  the  edges  of  the  furround- 
ing (kin  have  but  little  tendency  to  contract,  or  the  cellular  mem- 
brane underneath  to  yield,  as  well  as  the  old  fkin  having  but  little 
difpofition  to  fkinning  in  itfeif,  a  cicatrizing  difpofition  cannot  be 
communicated  from  it  to  the  neareit  granulations  by  continued 
fympathy.  In  fuch  cafes  new  lkin  forms  in  different  parts  of  the 
ulcer,  (landing  on  the  furface  of  the  granulations,  like  little  iflands. 
This,  I  believe,  never  takes  place  in  parts  the  firft  time  of  their 
being  fore,  nor  in  fores  which  have  a  ilrong  propennty  to  ikin." 

Mr.  Hunter  defcribes  fkinning  as  a  procefs  fomewhat  like  cr\f- 
tallizntion,  fmce  it  requires  a  point  or  furface  to  (hoot  from,  and 
the  furrounding  edges  of  the  ikin  appear  to  prefent  this  furface  of 
attachment. 

"  Whatever  change  the  granulations  undergo  to  form  fkin," 
fays  Mr.  Hunter,  "  they  may  in  general  be  faid  to  be  guided  to  it  by 
the  furrounding  ikin,  which  gives  this  difpofition  to  the  furface  of 
the  adjoining  granulations  \  as  adjacent  bones  give  an  oilifylng  dif- 
pofition to  the  granulations  that  are  formed  upon  them.  This  may 
arife  from  fympathy  \  and  if  it  does,  I  mould  call  it  continued 
fympathy.  But  when  the  old  ikin  is  unfound,  and  not  able^to 
communicate  this  difpofition,  then  the  granulations  foinetimes  of 
themielves  acquire  it,  and  new  ikin  begins  to  form  where  the  dif- 
pofition is  flrongeft  in  them,  fo  that  the  granulations  maybe  ready 
to  form  new  ikin,  if  the  furrounding  fkin  be  not  in  a  condition  to 
give  the  difpofition.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  circum- 
ference of  the  fore  generally  has  the  flrongeft  difpofition  to  ikin, 
even  although  the  furrounding  ikin  docs  ftotaj  1 :'  in  manv 
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1  fores  no  new  fldin  fhall  fhoot  from  the  furrounding  fain,  ev 
Continued,  as  it  were,  from  the  old ;  and  yet  a  circle  of  new  ikiiv 
n,  making   a  circle  within  the  old,  and,  as  it  were,  de- 
d  from  it. 
4i  Skinning  is  a  procefs  in  which  nature  is  always  a  great  eco- 
nomic, without  a  fingle  exception  :  this,  however,  may  probal 

i  the  gra  tons  being  always  of  the  nature  of  the  parts 

■  which  they  are  formed,  and  from  feldom  being  formed  on  parts 
that  are  the  leaft  of  the  nature  of  the  (kin,  they  have  therefore  no 
ftrong  '  to  form  fkim     What  would  feem  to  make 

obi  obable,  is,  that  if  the  cutis  is  only  in  part 

ftr  y  a  hurt,  or  cauftic,  which  has  not  gone  quite  throu     * 

the  i  to  tl\c  cellular  membrane  underneath,  a   new  cutis  vs 

form  inuv  ly  on  the  granulations,  and   in  many  cafes  it  will 

fov  aft  as  the  flough  will  feparatc  ;  the  reafon  is,  becauie  the 

cutis  has  a  ftrbnger  tendency  to  form  cutis  than  any  other  part, 
and  hi  many  cafes  it  may  be  faid  to  form  it  from  almoft  every 
poi 

"  .We  never  find  that  the  new*formed  fkin  is  fo  large  as  the 
fore  was,  on  which  it   is  formed  ;  this,  I   have   already  obferved, 
is  brought  about  by  the  contraction   of  the  granulation,  which 
fomc  nieafure  is  hi  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  furrounding  old 
fkin,  attended  with  the  leaft  refiftance. 

"  If  the  fore  is  in  a  part  where  the  furrounding  fkin  is  ioofe,  as 

in  the  fcrotum,  then  the  contractile  power  of  the  granulations  be- 

g  not  at  all  prevented,  but  al lowed  full  fcope,  a  very  little  new 

formed  ;  whereas,  if  the  fore  is  on  any  other  part,  where 

.    (kin   is    not  loofe,  fuch  as    the  fcalp,  fhin-bone,  &c.  in  that 

cafe,  the  new  fkin  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  fore. 

u  This  we  find  to  be  the  cafe  alfo  in  parts  which  are  fo  fwelled 
fcs  to  render  the  fkin  tight,  fuch  as  the  fcrotum,  when  under  the 
difteniion  of  a  hydrocele,  and  which  fometimes  happens  where  a 
aftic  has  proved  ineffectual ;  we  then  find  the  new  fkin  as  ex- 
tiive  *as  in  any  other  parts  equally  diftended.     The  fame  thing 
•takes  place  in  white  fweilings  of  the  joint  of  the  knee;  for  if  a 
lore  is   made  upon  fuch  a  part,  as  is  frequently  done  by  applica- 
tion of  cauftics,  we  find  that  the  new  /kin  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
iize  as  the  original  fore.     The  general  principle  is  alfo  very  ob- 
putatiops  of  the  limbs  ;  for  if  much  old  fkin  has 
I,   we  find  the  cicatrix  fmall,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if 
ill   care    has   not  been    taken,    the  cicatrix    is   proportionably 
large. 

"  The  new  fkin  is  at  firft  commonly  on  the  fame  level  with  the 
old,  and  if  there  has  not  been  much  lofs  of  fubftance,  or  the  dif- 
riQt  very  deep  feated,  it  continues  its  pofition  ;  but  this  does 
not   appear  to  be  the  cafe  v/ith   fcalds   and  burns,  for  they  fre- 
quently Ileal  with,  a  cicatrix,  higher  than  the  ikin,  although  the 
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granulations  have  been  kept  even  with  the  fkin.  It  would  appear 
in  thefe  cafes  that  the  tumefactions  of  the  parts,  which  were  the 
granulations,  take  place  after  cicatrization. 

"  Sometimes  granulations  cicatrize  while  higher  than  the  com- 
mon furroUnding  (kin,  but  then  they  are  fuch  as  have  been  long 
in  that  pofition,  as  is  the  cafe  in  fome  iflues  :  I  have  feen  the  gra- 
nulations furrounding  a  pea  rife  confiderably  above  the  fkin,  near 
half-a-crown  in  breadth,  and  flcin  over,  all  but  the  hole  in  which 
the  pea  lay,  the  whole  looking  like  a  tumor." 

When  treating  on  the  nature  of  the  new  cutis,  Mr.  Hunter  de- 
fcribes  the  inconveniences  ariiing  from  its  neither  being  fo  yield- 
ing nor  fo  elailic  as  is  needful,  and  alio  lefs  moveable  upon  the 
part  to  which  it  is  attached.  "  This  lafl  circumftance,"  he  fays, 
"  is  owing  to  its  balls  being  granulations,  which  are  in  fome  de- 
gree fixed  upon  parts  united  by  the  adhefive  inflammation  ;  and 
more  particularly  fo,  when  the  granulations  arife  from  a  fixed 
part,  fuch  as  a  bone  ;  the  new  (kin  formed  upon  them  being 
alfo  fixed  in  proportion. 

"  It  is,  however,  conftantly  becoming  more  and  more  flexible  it- 
felf,  and  likewife  more  loofely  attached,  owing  to  the  mechanical 
motion  to  which  the  parts  are  fubje£t  afterwards.  The  more 
flexible  and  loofe  the  parts  become,  it  is  fo  much  the  better,  as 
flexibility,  or  the  yielding  of  the  parts,  preferves  it  from  the  effects 
of  many  accidents.  Parts  which  have  been  thickened  in  confe- 
quence  of  inflammation,  fuch  as  the  furrounding  parts  of  new 
flcin,  have  always  a  lefs  internal  power  of  action  in  them,  than 
parts  which  have  never  been  inflamed.  This  arifes  from  the  ad- 
ventitious fubftance  thrown  out  in  the  time  of  inflammation,  be- 
ing a  clog  upon  the  operations  of  the  original ;  and  the  new  mat- 
ter not  being  endowed  with  the  fame  powers,  die  part  affected, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  by  thefe  means  confiderably  weakened. 

"  Motion  given  to  the  part  fo  afFecled,"  fays  the  author,  "  mufl 
be  mechanical  •,  but  that  motion  becomes  a  ftimulant  to  the  paits 
moved,  that  they  cannot  exift  under  fuch  motion  without  adapting 
the  ftru£ture  of  the  parts  to  it,  and  this  fets  the  abforbents  to 
work,  or  they  receive  the  ftimulus  of  neceflity,  and  abforb  all  the 
adventitious  or  rather  fu  per  Mucus  fub  fiance  ;  by  which  means  the 
parts  are  as  much  as  poilible  reduced  to  their  original  texture. 

"  Medicines  have  not  the  power  we  could  wifh  in  many  fuch 
cafes  •,  mercury,  however,  appears  to  have  the  power  of  producing 
a  fimilar  ftimulus  to  motion,  and  mould  be  made  ufe  of  where  a 
mechanical  ftimulus  cannot  be  applied ;  and,  I  believe,  when 
joined  with  camphire,  its  powers  of  producing  abfcrption  are  in- 
creafed  :  when  both  medicine  and  mechanical  means  can  be  ufed, 
lb  much  the  more  benefit  will  enfue. 

"  When  every  thing  elfe  fails,  electricity  might  be  tried.     It  has 
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been  the  caufe  of  abforption  of  tumors.  It  has  reduced  the 
fwellings  of  many  joints  in  confequence  of  fprains,  and  thereby 
allowed  them  freedom  of  motion. 

"  The  new-formed  cutis  is  at  firfl  very  thin  and  extremely 
tender,,  but  afterwards  becomes  firmer  and  thicker :  it  is  a  fmooth 
continued  fkin,  not  formed  with  thofe  infenfible  indentations 
which  are  obferved  in  the  natural  or  original  fkin,  and  by  which 
the  original  admits  of  any  diflenfion  the  cellular  membrane  will 
allow  of,  as  is  experienced  in.  many  dropfies,  white  fwellings  in 
the  joints,  &c.  This  is  proved  by  deeping  a  piece  of  dead  fkin, 
with  a  cicatrix  in  it,  in  water,  to  make  the  cuticle  feparate  from 
the  cutis  *,  there  we  find  that  the  new-formed  cuticle  becomes 
but  a  little  larger  by  fuch  a  procefs,  which  plainly  fhews,  that  the 
new  formed  cutis  upon  which  this  cuticle  was  formed,  has  a 
pretty  fmooth  continued  furface,  and  not  that  foft  unequal  fur- 
face  which  diflinguifhes  the  original  cutis. 

"  This  new  cutis,  and  indeed  all  the  fub fiance  which  had  been 
formerly  granulations,  is  not  nearly  fo  flrong,  nor  endowed  with 
fuch  tailing  and  proper  actions,  as  the  originally  formed  parts. 
The  living  principle  itfelf  is  alfo  not  nearly  fo  active  ;  for  when 
an  old  fore  once  breaks  out,  it  continues  to  yield  till  almofl  the 
whole  of  the  new-formed  matter  has  been  abforbed  or  mortified  ', 
as  has  been  already  explained. 

"  The  young  cutis  is  extremely  full  of  veffels,  which  after- 
wards, in  a  great  meafure,  either  becomes  lymphatic  or  impervi- 
ous, or  are  taken  into  the  conftitution,  fo  that  the  fkin  and  gra- 
nulations underneath  are  at  lail  free  from  vifible  veiTels,  and  be- 
come white. 

a  The  furrounding  original  cutis,  being  drawn  towards  a  cen- 
tre by  the, contraction  of  granulations,  to  avoid  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  the  formation  of  new  Ik  in,  is  thrown  into  looie  folds,  while 
the  new  looks  like  a  piece  of  fkin  upon  the  llretch,  and  the  whole 
appears  as  if  a  piece  of  fkin  had  been  feWed  into  a  hole  by  much 
too  large  for  it  *,  and  therefore  it  had  been  necefTary  to  throw  the 
-furrounding  old  lkin  into  folds,  or  gather  the  furrounding  fkin,  in 
•order  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  new.  The  new  cutis  of  a 
fore,  I  believe,  never  acquires  a  mufcular  flrucliure  j  nor  does  it 
grow  larger  than  the  fore  which  it  covers,  fo  as  to  be  thrown  into 
wrinkles  iimiiar  to  the  old  ;  and  therefore  has  always  that  llretched, 
fhiulrig  appearance. " 

On  die,  new  cuticle,  Mr.  Hunter  makes  the  following  obferva- 
tions,  v,  liicli,- though  concife,  arc  very  much  in  point.  "  It  does 
not,"  fays  he,  "  appear  to  be  fo  difficult  a  procefs  for  the  cutis  to 
form  cuticle,  as  it  is  for  the  granulations  to  form  cutis  ;  for  we  find 
in  general,  that  wherever  there  is  a.  new  cutis  formed,  it  is  covered 
■with*  a  cuticle  :  ari&'in  cafes  of  bliflers,  or  an v  other  caufe  which 
may  have  deprived  the  cutis  of  its  cuticle,  wc  find  that  the  cuticle 
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M  foon  reftored.  We  are  to  obferve,  however,  that  in  fuch  cafes 
it  is  a  found,  original  cutis,  forming  its  own  cuticle,  and  having 
the  whole  power  of  forming  the  cuticle,  the  furrounding  cuticle 
itfelf  having  no  power  of  action  of  this  kind  :  every  point  of  cutis 
is  forming  cuticle,  fo  that  it  is  forming  equally  every- where  at  once; 
whereas  I  obferved  that  the  formation  of  the  cutis  was  principally 
progreffive  from  the  furrounding  cutis. 

"  It  is  at  firfl  very  thin,  and  partakes  more  of  a  pulpy  than  a 
horny  fubftance  ;  as  it  gets  flronger,  it  becomes  fmooth  and  min- 
ing, and  is  much  more  tranfparent  than  original  cutical,  which 
[hews  more  the  colour  of  the  rete  mucofum.  This  account  re- 
lates to  the  cuticle  of  found  parts  which  had  gone  through  all  the 
operations  of  health;  but  where  there  is  a  retardation  in  the  healing, 
we  find  that  the  cuticle  is,  in  fome  cafes,  backward  in  forming, 
and  in  ethers  it  fliall  be  formed  very  thick,  fo  as  to  make  it  necef- 
fary  to  be  removed,  it  appearing  to  be  a  clog  upon  the  cutis,  retard- 
ing the  progrefs  of  its  formation." 

Of  the  rete  mucofum,  Mr.  Hunter  fays  it  is  later  in  forming  after 
ulceration  than  the  cuticle,  and  in  fome  cafes  never  fcrms  at  all. 
After  bliilers,  the  pau  bliflered  remains  white  for  fome  time  after 
the  cuticle  is  completely  formed  :  and  Hill  flronger  inftances  occur 
in  the  light-coloured  cicatrices  we  often  fee  in  the  fkins  of  the 
Africans. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that  Mr.  Baynton's  application  of 
Mr.  Hunter's  doctrine  is  clear  and  ingenious.  This  will  appear 
from  a  comparison  of  the  arguments  detailed  already,  with  Mr. 
Baynton's  further  obfervations,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

"  If,"  fays  Mr.  Baynton,  "  any  thing  more  than  the  preceding 
quotations  were  neceffary  to  prove  that  nature  accomplifhes  the 
cure  of  ulcerated  wounds  by  a  contraction  of  the  granulations, 
and  an  obliteration  of  the  extreme  veffels,  the  fuccefs  of  the  means 
that  have  been  recommended  in  this,  treatife,  I  believe,  would  fur- 
nifh  the  evidence  •,  as  they  only  differ  from  the  common  methods 
of  cure,  inafmuch  as  they  tend  to  occafion  a  contraction  of  the 
granulations,  an  obliteration  of  the  veffels,  and  to  enable  us  to 
overcome  the  refiftancc  which  is  oppoled  to  the  procefs  of  fkin- 
ning.  The  fame  effects  are  produced  in  this  method  by  mecha- 
nical means,  that  Nature  is  conflantly  endeavouring  to  produce  in 
her  operations,  and  fpeedy  cures  have  been  the  general  confe- 
quence  of  treating  difeafes  in  this  manner,  whilft  failures  have  a*S 
generally  occurred  where  the  fame  kind  of  applications  have  been 
ufed  in  a  different  manner.  Does  it  not  then  appear,  that  the 
advantages  of  this  practice  confiit  in  our  being  able  to  bring  about, 
in  a  fhorter  fpace  of  time,  the  fame  effects  that  the  efforts  of 
nature,  when  una  (lifted  by  theie  means,  would  have  imperfectly 
accomplifhed  in  a  much  longer  period,  or  hare  failed  to  ^erf©rrn 
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in  any  time  ?  And  does  not  the  fpeedy  contraction  of  the  gra'nifa- 
lations,  and  the  {kinning  that  was  cccafioned  by  endeavouring  to 
bring  the  fides  of  the  ulcers  nearer  each  ether,  in  the  cafes  that 
have  been  defcribed,  fufficiently  account  for  the  circumftance  of 
my  having  never  loft  any  of  the  ground  that  had  been  gained  by 
this  method  of  treating  thefe  difeafes  ?  The  granulations  having 
poffeiTed,  in  every  inftance  that  has  fallen  under  my  obfervation, 
fufheient  c  longevity'  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  operations 
of  contracting,  fkinning,  and,  confequently,  curing  the  difeafe, 
before  the  natural  period  of  their  decay,  when  they  have  been  fa 
aflifled  \  and  thus  it  appears,  that  fkinning  is  a  confequence  o£ 
the  contraction  of  the  granulations,  and  that  both  are  i  effects  of 
one  caufe.' 

"  Every  candid  practitioner,  that  has  feen  many  of  thefe  dif- 
eafc\%  muff  fubferibeto  the  truth  of  thofe  beautiful  and  impreflive 
obfervations  of  Mr.  Hunter,  that  refpe£fc  the  longevity  of gr -initia- 
tions in  old  ulcers  of  the  extremities.  They  will  alfo,  I  believe,. 
be  pleated  with  the  ingenuous  confeflion  that  occurs  immediately 
after,  of  a  want  of  fuccefs  in  the  endeavours  that  were  made  to 
prolong  their  life.  Will  it  be  deemed  arrogant,  if,  with  the  expe- 
rience of  near  forty  fuccefsful  cafes,  I  venture  to  fay,  that  cures 
may  be  generally  obtained  by  this  method  of  amiting  them  in  the 
completion  of  their  operations  (in  thefe  cafes  where  the  retracted 
fkin  cannot  be  brought  forward),  without  its  being  necelTary  to 
increafc  the  period  of  their  duration  ?  As  the  fkinning  procefs,  in 
cafes  that  have  been  fo  treated,  has  been  always  accomplilhed 
before  the  time  of  their  decay. 

"  My  partiality  for  a  mode  of  practice  that  I  believe  myfelf  the 
inventor  of  in  thtfe  difeafes,  and  that  I  may,  without  vanity,  fay, 
has  enabled  me  to  do  much  good,  induced  me  to  avail  myfelf  of 
the  fupport  that  I  think  it  will  receive  from  the  difcoveries  of  the 
philofopher,  whofe  laft  work  furnilhed  me  with  the  preceding 
•  extracts  ,  ancfry  when  his  defcription  of  nature's  procefs  in  curing 
ulcers,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  that  I  have  recommended,  is 
compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the  uniform  effects  that  have 
fuGcecded  to  that  mode  of  treatment,  will  it  be  fuppofed  that  my 
folicitude  to  connect  this  improvement  with  his  name  has  milled' 
my  judgment  ?  or  rather,  will  it  be  eafy  to  account  in  a  more 
rational,,  or  fatiffa£tory  manner  for  the  effects  that  have  been  {& 
conftantiy  obferved  to  follow  a  fimilar  caufe  to  that  which,  he 
fays,  Nature  employs  to  accomplifh  her  cures  ?  If  it  were  neceffary 
to  add  more  to  render  it  probable  that  my  fuccefles  depended  upon 
the  afligned  caufes,  it  would  be  effectually  done,  by  a  review  of 
almofl  every  line  that  has  been  written  by  him  upon  the  fubje£fc' 
in  the  work  alluded  to  \  but,  as  T  coniider  the  coincidence  between 
his  opinions  and  this  practice  to  be  felf-evident,  I  fhall  c  ly  addy 
that  they  mutually  tend  to  fupport  and  illufirate  each  other* 
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€<  It  will  fcarcely  be  expected,  that  I  mould  think  it  neceffary  to 
-.notice  the  exploded  do  chine  of  humours  in  the  prefent  day  j  but, 
as  it  has  been  remarked  ■  that  thole  notions,  which  have  been 
long  rejected  by  medical  men,  continue  current  with  others  a 
confiderable  time  afterwards,  to  the  great  detriment  of  themfelves, 
and  the  vexation  of  thofe  who  are  called  in  to  cure  trem  when 
they  are  ill ;'  and,  as  it  is  probable  that  thefe  fheets  may  be  Tead 
by  perfons  not  of  the  profeffion,  who  may  labour  under  fuch  dif- 
eafes,  and  who  may  fuppofe  that  the  difcharges  of  ulcers  are  kept 
up  by  conftitutional  affections,  or  bad  humours,  it  may  render  this 
effay  more  ufeful,  if  I  fay  a  few  words  on  the  fallacy  of  fuch  opi- 
nions ;  though  the  fubject  has  been  already  fo  ably  difcuffed,  and 
the  error  fo  completely  expofed,  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  treatife  on  the 
theory  and  management  of  ulcers,  that  little  remains  to  be  added 
to  what  has  been  eftablifhed  by  him  in  the  work  alluded  to, 

"  It  is  now  known  that  the  difcharges  of  ulcers  are  nothing 
more  than  certain  parts  of  the  blood,  fomewhat  altered  in  their 
properties  by  the  action  of  the  vefTels  that  fecrete  them.  Jt  is 
alfo  known,  that  no  analyfis  of  the  blood  ever  detected  the 
fmalleft  particle  of  thofe  acrid  fluids  that  are  fometimes  afforded 
by  ulcers.  And  when  it  is  -confidered  that  a  wound,  furnifhing 
the  healthieffc  matter,  may  be  made  to  produce  the  moil  acrid  by 
•a  ftimulating  application,  and  that  the  acrid  difcharge  may  be 
again  rendered  healthy  by  mild  applications,  in  a  very  few  hours, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  nature  of  the  difcharge  muff  folely 
depend  on  the  action  of  the  fecreting  veffels. 

"  The  powers  of  thofe  veffels  are  fo  aftonifhingly  diverfiiied, 
as  to  enable  them  to  produce  not  only  the  different  fluids  that  are 
neceffary  in  the  animal  economy,  the  difcharges  of  wounds,  &c. 
out  they  are  alfo  capable  of  altering  their  natural  actions,  and 
producing  even  horn,  hair,  wool,  and  many  other  fubftances, 
where  no  human  fagacity  could  have  previoufly  fufpected  their 
exiftence. 

"  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  c  that  the  action  of  the  vefTels  has  a  confi- 
derable fhare  in  determining  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
fecreted  fluid,  and  that  both  are  very  little  affected  by  the  general 
flate  of  the  circulation,  or  bv  the  different  conditions  of  the  mafs 
of  blood.'  Mr.  Bell  fays,  '  that  very  little  consideration,  indeed, 
will  make  it  appear  that  no  fuch  kind  of  matter  as  that  which  is 
frequently  obferved  to  flow  from  ulcers,  ever  fub lifted  in  the 
blood  •,  and  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe  life  to  continue  in  a  frame 
fo  delicate  as  the  human,  with  its  veflbls,  which  are  fo  tender  and 
irritable,  filled  with  any  fort  of  fluid,  in  its  nature  much  more 
acrid  than  what,  in  general,  the  blood  in  a  ftate  of  health  is 
obferved  to  be.' 

"  And  it  is  now  the  opinion  of  the  moil  enlightened  practi- 
tioners, that  the  eyils  which  have  been  fometimes  obferved  t* 
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follow  the  fupprefiion  of  an  accuftomed  evacuation,  depend  folely 
upon  '  the  returning  of  a  portion  of  fluids  into  the  circulation, 
that  the  animal  economy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a  provi- 
fion  for.'     Does  it  not  then  appear,  that  drains  from  fetons  or 
iflues,  in  convenient  fituations,  may,  at  all  times,  be  rendered 
agreeable,  as  well  as  adequate  fubftitutes,  for  the  difcharges  that 
are  afforded  by  ulcers,  fituated  either  upon  tendinous  parts,  in  the 
vicinity  of  joints,  or  upon  places  not  fo  fufceptible  of  pain  and 
inflammation,  but  that  may  be  liable,  in  their  progrefs,  to  injure 
the  conftitution,  or  endanger  the  lives,  of  the  perfons  who  are 
unfortunately  fubjecl:  to  them  ?  And  does  it  not  feem  to  be  a  duty 
almoft  equal  to  that  of  felf-prefervation,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
cures  for  difeafes,  that,  in  their  mildefl  forms,  are  diftremng,  and 
that  in  their  advanced  ftages  are  frequently  attended  with  danger  ? 
"  Perhaps  enough  has  been  faid,"  continues  Mr.  Baynton,  "  to 
convince  readers  who  are  not  of  the  medical  profeflion,  that  the 
doctrine   of  humours  has  been  rejected  in  confequence  of  the 
advancement  of  natural  knowledge,  and  that  the  opinions  which 
have  been  adopted  in  its  ftead  explain  more  ratipnally,  as  well  as 
more   fatisfa&orily,   thofe  phenomena  which  were   fuppofed    to 
depend  upon  that  caufe  ;  for  fuch  perfons,  and  fuch  only,  thefe 
obfervations  are  inferted,  with  the  hope  of  preventing,  or  leflening, 
the  oppofition  which  is  frequently  made  by  them  to  the  removal 
of  one  of  the  greateft  inconveniences  that  can  be  experienced, 
upon  the  groundlefs  fuppofition  that  an  ulcer  is  an  outlet  for  the 
morbid  materials  of  the  body.     I  hope  they  will  alfo  remove  from, 
the   minds   of  the  moft  timid  the  objections  that  may  be  made 
againft  curing  fuch  difeafes,  as  they  prove  that  all  the  ill  confe- 
quences  that  can  follow  the  fuppremon  of  accuftomed  difcharges 
may  be  prevented,  by  the  eftablifhrnent  of  adequate  drains   hi 
better  fituations, 

"  Much  experience  enables  me  to  fay  more,  and  indeed  to 
afTert,  that  ma?iy  of  the  oldejl  ulcers  have  been  cured  without  a  reiapfey 
or  any  fucceeding  conftitutjqnal  difeafe,  though  unajjiftcd  byfubjli- 
tu-ed  draws. 

"  It  has  happened,  that  many  of  the  patients  haye  been  unable, 
from  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  fo  attend  to  the  proper 
management  of  iflues,  and  have  allowed  them  to  clofe,  foon  after 
their  infertion  ;  neverthelefs,  I  have  obferved  that  their  cures 
have  been  as  lading  as  thofe  have  been  whofe  irTues  were  conti- 
nued, and  that  they  have  remained,  in  every  inftance,  as  free  from 
any  conftitutional  indifpofition.  Indeed,  if  the  eyres  that  were 
obtained  by  thefe  means  had  no  better  fecurity  againft  relapfes 
than  the  prevention  of  repletion,  I  fhould  entertain  little  hope  of 
their  permanence. 

"  It  has  been  obferved,  that  moft  of  thofe  perfons  upon  whom 
his  plan  has  been  tried  have  been  of  the  ciafs  of  labouring  poofr 
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Jt  may  from  thence  be  inferred,  that  their  fcanty  diet,  or  their 
daily  labour,  may  have  prevented  the  bad  confequences  that,  in 
other  circumftances,  might  have  followed  the  fiippreflion  of  their 
difcharges,  But  I  mud  obferve,  that  though  the  greater  number 
we,re  of  this  defcription,  many  that  received  perfect  cures  of  old 
ukersy  without  experiencing  any  difagrceablc  effects,  and  that  now 
remain  found,  were  very  differently  circumftanced. 

"  I  may  inflance  fome  of  the  cafes  that  have  been  defcribed,  as 
all  that  are  now  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  believe,  continue  found 
and  perfectly  healthy,  though  no  artificial  difcharges  were  efta- 
blifhed  for  either  of  them.  Does  it  not  then  appear  probable,  that 
nature  poflefles  the  power  to  prevent  that  increafe,  or  improper 
.determination  of  the  fluids,  which  has  been  fo  much  dreaded,  and 
which,  if  it  occurred,  might  endanger  ? 

"  I  merely  offer  the  fuggeftions  that  arife  out  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  forced  upon  my  obfervation,  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances of  thofe  people  who  have  been  cured,  without  fubftituted 
drains,  of  long-continued  ulcers,  without  experiencing  the  incon- 
veniences that  might  have  been  expected.  I  do  not  aiTert  that  it 
will  at  all  times  be  fafe  to  fupprefs  old  difcharges  without  the 
eftablifhment  of  new  ones  ;  but,  as  I  think  ufeful  inferences  may 
be  drawn  from  what  has  occurred  in  this  way,  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  conceal  that  which  has  really  happened,  though,  by  publifh- 
ing  it,  I  may  appear  to  favour  an  opinion  that  contradicts  the  mod 
refpectable  authorities.  I  venture  only  to  fav,  that  I  believe  the 
indifcrim'uiate  ufe  of  drains  to  be  improper,  and  that  there  may  be 
cafes,  where  the  patients,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupations, 
their  neceflitous  fituation,  or  their  time  of  life,  cannot  be  likely  to 
fuffer  from  repletion,  and,  confequently,  will  not  ftand  in  need  of 
drains  that  may  prove  troublefome,  and  perhaps  diftrefimg. 

"  In  different  cafes,  may  not  an  attention  to  regimen,  with  the 
afliftance  of  opening  medicines,  or  the  occafional  evacuation  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  blood,  be  fafcly  fubftituted  for  an  artificial  drain, 
which,  though  generally  innocent,  and  frequently  ufeful,  is  con-' 
fidered  by  fome  people  to  be  equally  objectionable  with  the  dif- 
eafe,  whofe  relapfe  it  is  dellgned  to  prevent  ?" 

Mr.  Baynton  has  publifhed  about  a  dozen  more  cafes,  fclectcd 
in  fuch  away  as  to  demonftrate  the  unwerfality  of  application  which 
his  method  of  cure  admits  of.  To  thefe  are  attached  letters  from 
Mr.  Home;  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Manchefter;  Mr. 
Sandford,  of  Worcefter ;  and  Mr.  Shute,  of  Briftol ;  all  tending 
to  confirm  Mr.  Baynton's  practice,  or  to  reply  to  the  ill-founded 
objections  of  individuals. 

We  fhall  conclude  what  we  have  to  offer  on  the  important  fub- 
ject  before  us,  with  fome  extracts  from  r.Ir.  Whately's  late  pub-? 
}ication  on  the  Cure  of  Wounds  and  Ulcers,, 
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The  following  paffages  will  unfold  his  principles,  as  well  as  the 
practice  he  has  adopted,  and  fufficiently  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
of  its  merit.     Speaking  of  preffure,  he  fays, 

"  The  efficacy  of  prejfure  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  the 
dependent  pofture,  was  indeed  known  to  the  father  of  Englifh 
furgery  ;  and  the  ufe  of  the  laced  flocking  was  recommended  by 
him  for  this  purpofe ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  the  good 
effects  of  it  in  his  hands  were  very  manifeft.  His  ideas,  however, 
feem  not  to  have  been  much  regarded  by  fucceeding  furgeons. 
We  find  but  little  faid  by  the  writers  on  furgery,  on  the  effects  of 
preffure  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities,  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Underwood's  treatife.  Yet  I  am  aware, 
that  there  always  have  been  practitioners  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  importance  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  have  adopted  it  in 
their  practice.  I  had,  myfelf,  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  extra-? 
ordinary  fuccefs  attending  it,  during  my  apprenticefhip  in  the 
country.  It  is  matter  of  fact,  however,  that  the  practice  is  very 
far  from  being  general.  Even  in  one  of  the  latefr.  publications  on 
the  fubject,  and  this  too  by  a  furgeon  of  the  firft  eminence,  the 
effect  of  preffure  is  not  much  relied  upon  for  the  cure  of  thefe 
complaints.  It  is  indeed  there  flated,  in  feveral  paffages,  not  only 
that  no  benefit  is  derived  from  comprefhon  in  feveral  fpecies  of 
thefe  ulcers,  but  that  many  ulcers  are  rendered  worfe,  more  pain- 
ful, and  more  unhealthy  in  their  appearance  by  its  ufe  (as  ob- 
ferved  in  Mr.  Home's  remarks  on  Ulcers  of  the  Legs).  That 
there  are  certain  conditions  of  an  ulcer,  which  will  not  bear  com-* 
preffion,  I  have  allowed,  and  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
proper  treatment,  to  bring  on  a  fit  ftate  for  the  application  of  that 
preffure  ;  but  that  an  experienced  furgeon  mould  pafs  over  fo 
llightly  this  mofl  effential  part  of  the  cure,  and  even  fpeak  of  it 
as  frequently  injurious,  is  a  circumflance  hardly  to  be  attributed  to 
any  other  caufe  than  that  of  a  carelefs  and  ineffectual  application  of 
the  bandages.  For  my  own  part,  having  now  been  for  twenty 
years  constantly  in  the  habit  of  treating  a  very  large  number  of 
thefe  cafes,  I  can  fpeak  fo  confidently  of  the  good  effects  of  pref- 
fure, properly  applied,  that  I  can  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  who 
doubts  its  efficacy,  has  never  given  it  a  fair  trial. 

"  In  the  cafes  which  are  added  to  this  Effay,  very  little  variety 
of  dreffing  was  ufed  ;  the  cure  was  almofl  always  trufted  princi- 
pally to  the  preffure  made  on  the  limb,  under  the  exceptions  parti- 
cularly fpecified  in  the  work.  My  fuccefs  has  been  fo  uniform, 
that  I  cannot  but  be  anxious  to  fee  thjs  practice  become  eftablifhed, 
and  generally  followed.  Nothing  but  a  conviction,  that  in  pro-? 
meting  this  end,  I  am  really  doing  an  important  fervice  to  my 
fellow-creatures,  could  have  induced  me  to  appear  before  the  tri-? 
burial  of  the  public,  confeious  as  I  am  of  my  incompetency  as  ^ 
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writer.  But  may  I  not  hope,  that  the  plain  tale  of  a  practical 
man  will  be  heard,  though  not  told  with  the  graces  of  elegant 
language  ? 

"  In  whatever  manner  this  attempt  be  received,  I  cannot  doubt 
but  that  the  practice  here  recommended  muft,  in  the  end,  prevail, 
notwithstanding  it  has  this  great  obftaclc  to  contend  with,  that 
furgeons  muft  condefcend,  for  the  molt  part,  to  apply  the  band- 
ages with  their  own  hands.  The  clumfy  and  ineffectual  manner 
in  which  this  bufmefs  is  too  frequently  done,  can  never  be  expected 
to  produce  the  defired  efTecl:.  I  am  certain  that  if  the  neceflary 
pains  be  taken,  according  to  the  directions  here  laid  down,  fuch 
effe&s  will  uniformly  follow,  as  muft  convince  the  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  to  have  recourfc  to  the  operation  of  tying  varicofe  veins, 
and  the  application  of  a  great  variety  of  remedies,  can  be  very 
rarely,  moil  probably  never  neceflary.  I  can  fafely  declare,  that 
all  fuch  cafes  as  are  defcribed  by  Mr.  Home  to  be  cured  by  this 
operation,  have  readily  yielded  under  the  proper  management  of 
preflure  alone. 

"  Since  thefe  papers  were  preparing  for  the  prefs,"  continues 
Mr.  Whateley,  "  I  have  feen  with  pleafure  Mr.  .Baynton's  new 
method  of  treating  thefe  complaints.  Every  thing  that  is  there 
faid  on  the  efficacy  of  his  method,  may  be  confidered  as  confirming 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  following  pages.  His  mode,  hcw-> 
ever,  of  making  the  preffure  with  adhefiye  plafter,  appears  to  me 
inconvenient,  and  on  feveral  accounts  objectionable.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  proper  application  of  comprclTes  and  flannel 
rollers,  would,  in  every  cafe  recorded  by  him,  have  produced  fimilar 
good  effects.  The  inftances  of  fuccefs  by  this  method,  after  the 
fuppofed  failure  by  the  roller,  I  can  only  attribute  to  this,  that 
the  preflure  made  with  the  plafters  was  applied  by  his  own  hands, 
whereas  that  with  the  roller  was,  probably,  as  is  ufual,  fo  made 
that  the  efTecl:  intended  by  it  could  not  poflibly  have  been  obtained. 
No  furgeon,  who  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  applying  them 
himfelf,  can  be  a  judge  of  what  may  be  effected  by  the  proper 
management  of  the  roller  and  comprefTes." 

Mr  Whatcley's  work  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  in  which  the, 
ingenious  author  refpectively  treats  of  the  difficulties  attending  the 
cure  of  wounds  and  ulcers  on  the  legs  ;  of  the  nature,  treatment,, 
and  cure,  peculiar  to  local  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  fuch  as  are 
connected  with  difeafes  of  the  constitution  ;  of  eryfipelatous  in- 
flammation after  wounds  and  ulcers  of  the  legs  ;  of  the  treatment 
of  carious  ulcers,  &c. — After  commenting  on  the  different  me- 
thods of  curing  wounds  and  ulcers  of  the  legs,  namely,  iviih  and 
without  re/} ;  and  likewife  explaining  the  method  of  preventing 
relapfes  ;  he  adds  one  hundred  and  fixty-f even  fhort  cafes,  all  of 
which  appear  to  have  terminated  fuccefsfully,  while  the  patients 
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were  permitted  to  walk  about,  and  purfue  their  ufual  occupa- 
tions. 

In  a  note  fub joined  to  thefe  cafes,  Mr.  Whateley  obferves,  "  that 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  thefe  patients  are  now  living,  and 
perfectly  well.  About  twenty  of  the  remaining  number  are  dead  ; 
and  twenty-feven  are  removed  to  frefh  places  of  abode." 

For  the  information  of  thofe  readers  who  are  not  already  in 
poflefhon  of  this  ufeful  book,  we  mall  here  infert  the  formula  of 
the  calamine  cerate,  which  the  author  has  generally  ufed,  as  it  is 
not  made  according  to  the  College  Difpenfatory.  He  obferves, 
however,  that  this  cerate  is  more  apt  to  grow  rancid  than  the  com- 
mon calamine  cerate,  and  on  that  account  is  not  fo  eligible  for  a 
plafter ;  but,  with  this  exception,  it  is  a  better  composition,  and 
lefs  liable  to  evaporate  than  the  latter.  The  following  is  the  for^ 
mula  alluded  to  : 

(No.  31.)      W-  Axung.  porcin.  depur.  lib.  iij, 
Empl.  Lythargyr.  lib.  ifs. 
Lap.  Calam.  praep.  ap.  lib.  j. 
Mix  them  together  according  to  art,  into  a  calamine  cerate. 
"  To  this  formula,"  fays  Mr.  Whateley,  "  I  ihall  add  another 
for  making  a  cerate,  which  nearly  refembles  the  unguentum  tri-> 
pharmacum  of  the  old  Difpenfatory,  but  being  lefs  oily,  it  makes  a 
much  more  adhefive  plafter.     It  mould  be  fpread  on  rag,   or  filk, 
as  an  external  covering  to  the  dreffing  on  lint,  where  a  tow  plaf- 
ter cannot  be   conveniently  ufed  ;  as   in  wounds   of  the   face  or 
hands,  a  bubo,  or  any  other  fore,  where  an  external  plafter  can- 
not be  readily  retained  in  its  fituation  by  a  bandage.     This  plafter 
is  likewife  fo  mild  that  it  never  irritates  the  fidn.     I  have  found  it 
alfo  a  very  ufeful  plafter  in  fractures.     The  following  is  the  for- 
mula : 
(No.  32.)      ty..  Empl.  Litharg.  lib.  j. 

Axung.  porcin.  depur.  unc.  vj. 
Aceti  unc.  iv. 
Mix  thefe  together  according  to  art,  into  an  ointment. 
Befides  thofe  before  mentioned,  the  author  has  annexed  nine 
other  "  Cafes  of  carious  ulcers  on  the  legs,"  accompanied  with  a 
coloured  plate,  and  ample  explanations.     Thefe  cafes  alfo  convey 
much  novel  and  interesting  matter,  efpecially  relative  to  the  inter- 
nal exfoliation  of  bones,  and  are  well  deferving   the  attention  of 
every  chirurgical  practitioner. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  making  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  hints  and  directions  contained  in  the  Poflfcript,  which  appear  to 
us  fo  precife  and  ufeful,  that  we  Ihall  quote  them  in  the  author's 
own  words ;  for  the  additional  reafon,  as  he  here  likewife  replies 
to  the  objections  made  againlt  the  application  of  the  roller,  by 
Mr.  Baynton. 
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**  Although,"  fays  Mr.  Whateley,  "  there  are  many  obferva- 
tions  made  in  the  body  of  the  foregoing  work  rcfpecting  the  proper 
method  of  applying  the  roller  and  comprefies,  it  perhaps  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  younger  part  of  the  profeflion  to  add  a  few 
more  particulars  on  fo  important  a  matter. 

"  1  have  faid,  that  the  flannel,  roliers  fhould  be  four  inches 
wide,  to  allow  for  fhrinking  in  warning  ;  by  which  I  would  have 
it  underftood,  that  when  they  are  made  of  that  width,  they  are  a 
little  too  wide  ;  efpecially  for  thofe  whole  legs  are  fmall.  The 
belt  width  for  a  flannel  roller  defigned  for  thofe  who  have  (lender 
legs,  is  three  inches  ;  but  for  thofe  whofe  legs  are  of  a  large  fize, 
they  fhould  be  always  three  inches  and  a  half  in  width.  They 
mult  therefore  be  torn  at  firft  a  little  wider,  that  they  may  be  of 
their  proper  width  when  repeatedly  wafhed.  It  will  likewife  be 
found,  that  rollers  made  of  fine,  foft,  and  open  flannel,  will  an- 
fwer  much  better  than  thofe  made  of  coarfe  or  hard  flannel. 

"  For  thofe  who  have  full-fized  legs,  the  length  of  fix  yards  is 
but  juft  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  intended  by  a  roller  ; 
but  in  thofe  who  have  very  fmall  legs,  five  yards  is  a  fufficient 
length.  Care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  rollers  be  wafhed  in  very 
hot  water,  and  they  fhould  be  hung  up  to  dry  immediately  on 
being  wafhed.  If  thefe  precautions  be  not  attended  to,  repeated 
wafhing  them  will,  in  fome  kinds  of  flannel,  make  them  as  nar- 
row as  tape,  by  which  they  will  be  rendered  almoft  ufelefs.  They 
fhould  be  often  wafhed,  as  they  are  much  fofte^^n^t  of  courfe 
fit  e;ifier,  when  quite  clean,  than  when  they  are  foilecresfe 

With  refpect  to  the  manner  of  applying  the  roller,  Mri/Whately 
is  anxious  to  give  the  mofl  pointed  and  unequivocal  directions  ; 
and  as  we  have  already  quoted  fome  of  the  particulars  relative  to 
this  fubje£t,  we  think  it  worth  while  to  extract:  the  fucceeding 
part  of  the  Poftfcript,  in  the  words  of  the  author;  and  thus 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  juft  opinion  on  a  fubje£t  of  great  im- 
portance in  chirurgical  practice. 

"  In  applying  a  roller,"  fays  he,  u  the  firft  circle  fhould  be 
made  round  the  hwefl  part  of  the  ancles  as  near  as  poffible  to  the 
heel;  the  fecond  fhould  be  formed  from  thence  round  the  foot; 
the  third  fhould  be  palled  again  round  the  foot  quite  to  the  toes. 
Th?  roller  fhould  then  be  palled  from  the  foot  round  the  ancles 
and  inftep  a  fecond  time,  to  make  the  fourth  circle.  In  doing 
this,  it  fhould  be  brought  nearer  (but  not  over)  the  point  of  the 
heel  than  it  was  at  the  frft  time  of  going  round  this  part.  The 
fifth  circle  fhould  pais  over  the  ancles  again,  and  not  more  than 
fealf  an  inch  higher  up  the  leg  than  the  fourth  circle.  The  fixth, 
f(  venth,  eighth,  and  ninth  circles  fhould  afcend  fpirally  along  the 
fmall  of  the  leg,  at  the  exaSi  diflance  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
frcm  each  other.  Having  proceeded  thus  far  up  the  leg,  we  may 
begin  to  inereafe  the  diftanccs  of  the  circles  from  each  others 
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they  rn?y  fucceed  each  other  upward  to  the  knee,  at  the  diflancc 
of  from  one  to  two  inches,  according  to  the  fize  and  fhape  of 
the  leg.  At  that  part  where  the  calf  of  the  leg  commences,  it 
is  generally  neceffary  to  le«t  the  upper  edge  of  the  roller  be  once, 
twice,  or  thrice,  turned  downwards  for  about  half  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  leg,  in  order  to  make  the  roller  lay  fmooth  between 
the  middle  of  the  calf,  and  the  fmall  of  the  leg.  ^When  the 
roller  has  been  thus  applied  as  far  as  the  knee,  there  will  be  a 
portion  of  it  to  fpare  of  perhaps  a  yard  in  length  ;  this  remainder 
fhould  be  brought  down  by  fpiral  windings,  at  greater  distances 
from  each  other  than  thofe  which  were  made  on  the  afcent  of  the 
roller*  The  windings  fhould  in  general  be  completed  in  the  fmali 
of  the  Itgy  where  the  roller  fhould  be  pinned. 

"  In  many  cafes  it  is  neceffary  to  apply  the  roller  over  the  heel. 
It  mould  be  brought  as  low  as  polTible  round  the  ancle ;  as  in  the 
former  defcriptiom  From  thence,  the  fecond  circle  of  the  roller 
fhould  pafs  from  the  inftep  over  one  fide  of  the  heel,  and  be 
brought  over  the  other  fide  of  the  heel  to  the  inftep  again.  The 
third  circle  fhould  be  palled  round  the  ancles  a  fecond  time,  but 
ftill  nearer  to  the  heel  than  the  firft  circle  was.  The  roller  fhould 
after  this  be  brought  back  to  the  foot,  and  paffed  round  it  to 
make  the  fourth  circle.  A  fifth  circle  fhould  be  again  made 
(though  it  is  not  in  all  cafes  abfolutely  neceffary)  round  the  foot, 
to  the  toes.  To  make  the  fixth  circle,  the  roller  mould  be  brought 
back,  and  paffed  round  the  ancles  again.  The  feventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  circles  mould  afcend  fpiraily  at  the 
exofl  dijlame  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch  from  each  other ;  thefe 
alliances  commencing  at  the  fixth  circle.  The  roller  fhould  then 
be  carried  to  the  knee,  and  be  brought  down  again  to  the  fmall  - 
of  the  leg,  as  defcribed  in  the  former  inftru&ion. 

"  In  applying  the  compreffes,  it  i$  neceffary  in  every  inftance 
to  put  them  on  one  by  cne,  and  not  all  in  a  mafs,  though  they 
be  of  a  proper  fize  and  number.  They  fhould  be  croffed  in  dif- 
ferent directions  •,  the  iargeft  of  them  mould  in  no  cafe  be  longer 
than  jtfftto  meet  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  leg  to  which  they  are 
applied.  I  have  in  many  mftances  feen  the  ccmpreffes  applied  by 
the  patients  of  inch  a  length  as  to  go  round  the  leg  like  a  roller, 
and  be  faflened  together  with  pins.  This  method  generally 
wrinkles  and  blifters  the  ikin,  and  by  no  means  anfwers  the  pur-^ 
pofe  of  making  a  compreffion  on  the  part  where  it  is  moft  wanted.. 
I  never  fuifer  a  pin  to  be  ufed  in  the  compreffes.  If  the  fame 
compreffes  in  any  cafe  be  applied  two  days  together,  they  fhould 
always  be  turned  on  the  contrary  fide  at  each  re-applicaticn,  in 
order  to  prevent  wrinkles  on  the  Ik  in." 

Mr.  Whateley  now  replies  to  two  objections  made  by  Mr, 
Baynton,  in  the  39th  page  of  the  fecond  edition  of  his  work, 
"  TJie  firft  is,  that  it  is  difficult  tP  retain  the  roller  on  the  parts 
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to  which  it  is  applied ;  the  fecond  is,  that  it  gives  pain  to  the  pa- 
tient. In  anfwer  to  the  iirll  of  thefe  objections,  his  experience 
warrants  him  in  faying,  that  a  flannel  roller  will  in  aknoft  every  in- 
ftance  keep  the  exa£V.  pofition  it  was  firft  placed  in  for  much 
longer  time  than  is  neceffary.  "  I  have  feen  thefe  rollers,"  fays 
Mr.  Whateley,  "  many  hundred  times  keep  their  fituations  with- 
out any  variation  whatever  for  two  days  ;  and  that  too  without 
the  lead  reftrainS:  upon  exercife.  This  has  happened  in  thefe 
cafes,  where  from  the  diftance  of  the  patient,  or  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  being  nearly  cured,  I  have  wifhed  to  drefs  the 
leg  only  every  forty-height  hours.  I  imifl  go  a  ftep  further,  and 
obferve,  that  I  have  {ten  repeated  inftances  in  which  thefe  rollers 
have  remained  in  their  fituation  for  three  or  four  days,  and  even 
nearly  for  a  week  without  being  applied  afrefh.  In  fhort,  it  is 
one  of  the  b:it  properties  of  a  flannel  roller,  that  it  is  eafily  re- 
tained in  its  fituation,  when  well  applied.  In  every  inftance  in 
which  it  is  necefTary  to  ufe  one,  I  could  pledge  myfelf  to  apply 
it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  mould  prevent  its  altering  its  pofition  for 
two  days.  The  method  I  mould  ufe  I  have  already  d^^cribed;  in. 
addition  to  which,  nothing  more  would  be  neccfrliry,  even  in  thofe 
cafes  where  the  fhape  of  the  leg  is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the 
retention  of  a  bandage,  than  the  insertion  of  a  few  pins. 

"  In  anfwer  to  the  fecond  objection,  I  obferve,  that  I  have 
invariably  found,  that  when  a  flannel -roller  has  been  applied  in 
the  manner  here  defcribed,  and  has  not  been  drawn  urine  cellar  ilv 
tight,  it  gives  no  pain.  It  fits  nearly  as  eafy  as  a  common  Rock- 
ing, and  allows  a  very  free  motion  and  exercife  of  the  limb.  It 
has  been  ftated  in  this  work,  that  the  application  of  the  com- 
prefTes  makes  the  necefTary  degree  of  preilure  on  the  ulcer,  and 
thereby  prevents  the  necellity  of  drawing  the  roller  lb  tight  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  leg,  as  would  have  been  neceffary  were  the 
comprefTes  not  ufed. 

"  There  is  another  circumflance  which  Mr.  Baynton  confiders 
as  giving  his  method  a  great  advantage  over  the  roller,  which  is, 
that  by  means  of  the  plaiter,  the  edges  of  the  fore  may  be  made 
to  approximate  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  cicatrix,  or  new-formed 
(kin,  will  be  lefs  after  a  cure  performed  by  this  method,  than  by 
any  other.  In  almoft  all  thefe  cafes,  before  the  cure  is  attempted, 
the  leg  is  more  or  lefs  enlarged  by  fwelling  5  and  as  this  fwelling  is 
entirely  removed  by  comprefKon,  it  readily  allows  the  fkin  to  ap- 
proximate on  the  healing  of  an  ulcer.-  Added  to  this,  there  is  a 
proeefs  of  nature  always  going  on  in  healing  an  ulcer  or  wound  in 
any  part  of  the  body  (whether  there  be  a  lofs  of  fubilance  or 
not  ,  by  which  a  cicatrix  is  always  confiderably  lefs  than  the  pre- 
vious: fize  of  the  fore.  This  erTe6t.  occurs  in  all  cafes,  whether 
the  patient  be  curei  by  the  horizontal  pofition,  a  roller,  or  by 
ilrrps-of  adhefive  phfter.     The  fize  of  this  cicatrix  will  iikew.ic 
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vary  in  different  cafes  where  the  ulcers  have  been  of  the  faftfe? 
fize,  by  whichever  of  thefe  three  methods  they  be  cured.  It  will 
be  larger  in  thofe  ulcers  which  are  accompanied  with  ftrong  adhe- 
rens of  the  adjoining  parts,  than  in  thofe  where  fuch  adhefions 
have  not  been  produced  ;  and  this  effect  will  take  place  to  the 
greateft  degree  where  the  ulcers  are  fituated  over  the  tibia,  and 
by  long  continuance  have  produced  immoveable  adhefions  of  the 
cellular  fubftance  to  the  adjoining  periofteum.  The  adhefive 
plafter,  when  applied  as  a  bandage,  will  without  doubt  leave  as 
imall  a  cicatrix  as  any  other  method  of  cure  ;  but,  for  the  reafons 
already  aihgned,  I  do  net  believe  that  the  cicatrix  will  in  any  cafe 
be  fmailer  than  that  produced  by  a  roller.  In  every  cafe  cured 
by  the  latter  method,  I  have  found  the  cicatrix  very  imall,  when 
compared  with  the  previous  fize  of  the  ulcer." 


Sect.  XIV.     Of  White  Swellings'. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  white  fwellings,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bel! 
obferves ;  the  one  of  a  mild  nature,  and  frequently  admitting  of 
a  cure  j  which  the  other  never  does.  The  former,  named  by  our 
author  the  rheumatic  fpecies  of  white  fwelling^  begins  with  an 
acute  pain,  feemingly  difFufed  over  the  whole  joint,  and  fre- 
quently extending  along  the  tendinous  aponeurofes  of  the  mufcles 
which  communicate  with  it.  There  is,  from  the  beginning,  an 
uniform  fwelling  of  the  whole  furrounding  integuments.  Great 
tenfion  generally  prevails;  but  at  firft  there  is  feldom  any  external 
change  of  colour.  From  the  commencement  of  the  dileafe,  the 
motion  of  the  joint  is  attended  with  exquilite  pain,  and  the  pa- 
tient keeps  it  conftantly  in  a  relaxed  pofture,  finding  that  the 
eafieft.  Hence  the  tendons  become  extremely  ftiff  and  rigid,  till 
at  lafl  the  joints  have  the  appearance  of  complete  and  real  anchy-* 
lofes.  The  fwelling  now  begins  to  augment,  till  the  joint  has  ac- 
quired three  or  four  times  it  natural  iize  ;  the  cuticular  veins  be- 
come turgid  and  varicofe  ;  at  the  fume  time,  that  the  mufcular" 
fubftance  of  the  limb  below  decays,  though  it  frequently  acquires" 
an  equality  in  fize  by  becoming  cedematous  ;  the  pain  becomes 
intolerable,  efpecially  when  the  perfon  is  warm  in  bed,  or 
otherwife  heated;  abeeffes  form  in  different  parts,  which,  either 
breaking  of  themfeives,  or  by  being  laid  open,  difcharge  confider- 
able  quantities  of  matter,  but  without  any  remarkable  effect  in 
reducing  the  fize  of  the  fwelling.  The  pus  difcharged  from  thefe 
is  at  firit  of  a  tolerably  good  confidence,  but  foon  degenerates  in- 
to a  thin  ill-conditioned  fanies.  However,  the  orifices  from 
whence  it  flows  foon  heal  up,  unlets  they  are  kept  open  by  art  5 
and  new  collections  breaking  out,  they  burft  and  her;:  up  as  be- 
fore ;  io  that  in  long-continued  diforders  cf  thi-s  kind,  the   fur- 
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rounding  integuments*  are  cften  entirely  covered  with  cica- 
trices. 

In  'the  mean  time,  the  health  of  the  patient  gradually  declines, 
from  the  violence  of  the  pain,  and  the  abforption  of  matter  into 
the  fyftcm,  which  takes  place  in  (omc  degree  from  its  firit  forma- 
tion in  the  different  abfccffes;  but  which  never  appears  fo  evidently 
till  the  different  abfccffes  have  been  laid  open  ;  after  which  a 
quick  pulfe,  night-fweats,  and  a  weakening  diarrhoea^  are  fare  to 
occur,  which  generally  carry  off  the  patient,  if  the  member  is 
not  either  amputed,  or  the  difeafe  cured  fome  other  way. 

On  differing  limbs  which  have  been  amputed  for  white  fwellings, 
the  original  difeafe  appears  to  have  been  a  morbid  thickening  ot 
the  furrounding  ligaments,  without  any  other  affection  of  the 
joint  whatever  \  the  bones  and  cartilages  always  remaining  per- 
fectly found,  as  likewife  the  fyncvia  both  in  quantity  and  chrf- 
fiftence.  In  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  the  diforder,  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  ligaments  is  more  considerable,  and  is  generally  at- 
tended with  an  effufion,  into  the  furrounding  cellular  fubftance, 
of  a  thick  glairy  matter,  which  gives  to  fwellings  of  this  kind  an 
elafhic  fpringy  feel,  independent  of  the  collections  of  matter  the 
fluctuation  of  which  may  alfo  be  perceived.  Through  this  glairy 
matter  the  collections  of  pus  run  in  various  directions,  without 
feeming,  however,  to  mix  with  it.  In  fome  inftances,  alfo,  a 
great  many  fmall  hydatids  are  obferved  ;  all  which  form  a  confuted 
mafs,  incapable  of  further  diffe&ion. 

All  the  above-mentioned  appearances  have  been  obferved  vith- 
out  any  affection  of  the  bones  or  cartilages.  But  when,  by  a 
very  long  continuance  of  the  diforder,  the  ligaments  come  to  be 
corroded  by  the  different  collections  of  matter,  the  cartilages,  and 
in  confequence  thereof  the  bones,  foon  begin  to  fuffen  The  ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  mufeles,  though  very  {tiff  and  contracted,  do 
not,  upon  diffeetior.,  mew  any  figns  of  difeafe. 

The  above  is  a  hi  (lory  of  the  mildeft  fpecies  of  white  fweliing ; 
the  more  inveterate  kind  our  author  names  the  fcrophulous  white 
/welling.  In  this  the  pain  is  commonly  very  violent ;  more  acute 
than  in  the  former  -,  and,  lhftead  of  being  diffufed,  is  confined 
to  a  particular  fpot,  commonly  the  very  middle  of  the  joint.  The 
fweliing  is  commonly  inconsiderable  at  fir  ft  -,  infomuch  that,  on 
.lome  occafions,  even  when  the  pain  has  been  very  violent,  little 
difference  in  point  of  fize  could  be  observed  between  the  difeafed 
and  the  found  joint.  The  motion  of  the  joint  is  attended  with 
very  great  pain,  and  the  tendons  .become  {tiff.  As  the  diforder 
advances,  the  pain  becomes  more  violent,  and  the  fweliing  in- 
creases, with  an  evident  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  bones. 
The  fame  elaftic  feel,  together  with  fimilar  abfeefies,  occur  in  this 
as  in  the  laft :  but  upon  opening  them  they  commonly  difcharge 
a  thin  foetid  fluff;  the  bones  are  found  to  be  carious,  and  pieces 
«f  them  are  frequently  discharged  at  the  openings. 
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By  the  continuance  of  the  diforder,  the  conftitutlon  fufferg,  asl 
m  the  iirft  fpecies  of  the  difeafe ;  and  ^  diarrhoea,  with  night 
fweats,  commencing,  the  patient  is  foon  reduced  to  little  more  than 
fkin  and  bone. 

Upon  fuch  joints  being  differed  in  the  firfl  ftages  of  the  difor- 
der,  the  foft  parts  feem  very  little  affected  :  but  there  is  conftantly 
obferved  an  enlargement  either  of  the  whole  ends  of  the  bones, 
or  of  their  epiphyfes ;  frequently  of  thofe  on  one  fide  of  the 
joint  only ;  in  others,  again,  the  bones  on  both  fides  have  been 
affected. 

This  enlargement  fomctimes  occurs  without  any  other  evident 
difeafe  :  but  in  general,  and  always  in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of 
the  complaint,  the  foft  fpongy  parts  of  fuch  bones  appear  dif~ 
folved  into  a  thin,  fluid,  foetid  matter ;  and  that  too,  in  fome 
cafes,  without  the  cartilages  which  furround  them  feeming  much 
affected.  In  procefs  of  time  the  cartilages  are  likewife  diffolvedj 
and  then  the  matter  of  the  bones  and  fofter  parts  mixing  together, 
"with  much  fwelling,  exhibit,  in  that  ftate,  a  (till  more  confufed  col- 
lection than  is  generally  obferved  even  in  the  worft  ft  ages  of 
the  other  fpecies  of  the  diforder. 

In  the  further  progrefs  of  this  difeafe,  the  furrounding  foft 
parts  likewife  fuffer :  the  ligaments  become  thickened,  and  the 
contiguous  cellular  membrane  is  fluffed  with  the  vifcid  glairy 
matter  obferved  in  the  other  fpecies  of  the  diforder. 

We  come  now  to  the  con  (^deration  of  the  different  caufes 
which  tend  to  produce  this  difeafe.  That  the  ligaments  of  the 
joints  only  are  iirft  affected  in  this  diforder,  is  rendered  evident  by 
Affection.  The  thick  glairy  cfturlons  into  the  cellular  membrane 
are  probably  occafioned  by  an  exudation  from  the  veffels  of  thofe 
ligaments  that  have  been  originally  inflamed,  as  fuch  parts  never 
£urmfh  a  proper  fluid  for  the  formation  of  purulent  matter :  in 
the  courfe  of  this  difeafe,  indeed,  abfeeffes  containing  real  pus  al- 
ways appear  ;  but  never  till  inflammation  has  been  communicated 
to  the  furrounding  parts.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
iirft  fpecies  of  white  fwelling  is  always  occafioned  by  an  inflam- 
matory or  rheumatic  affection  of  the  ligaments  of  fuch  joints  as  it 
attacks,  from  whatever  caufe  fuch  inflammation  .may  originally 
have  proceeded. 

The  other  fpecies  of  the  diforder  feems  to  be  originally  an  af- 
fection of  the  bones ;  the  furrounding  foft  parts  coming  only  to 
lufrer  in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  from  their  connection  with, 
and  vicinity  to  thefe.  This  laft  fpecies  of  white  fwelling  gener  ally 
begins  without  the  patient  being  in  the  leaft  able  to  account  for 
it :  and  from  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  bones  attacked, 
appears  to  be  a  fpecies  of  fpina  vrrtofa  ;  a  difeafe  of  the  bones 
probably  of  the  fame  nature  as  fcrophula  is  of  the  foft  parts.  In- 
deed, the  appearances  of  the  two  diforders,  after  making  allow- 
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e  for  their  different  filiations,  are  exceedingly  Jfimilar :  they 
both  begin  with  confiderable.  enlargements  or  fwellings  of  the 
parts,  which  generally  end  in  ulceration's  ;  they  both,  likewife, 
frequently  occur  in  the  fame  perfon  at  the  fame  time.  This  fpe- 
cies  of  white  fweliing  is  generally  either  attended  with  other  evi- 
dent fymptoms  of  fcrophula  ;  or  the  patient,  in  an  early  period  of 
life,  has  been  fubjeft  to  that  difeale  ;  or,  which  is  nearly  the 
lame,  he  is  defcended  from  fcrophulous  parents,  and  probably 
has  the  feeds  of  that  difeafe  lurking  in  his  conititution.  From  all 
thefe  circumftances,  it  may  with  probability  be  concluded,,  that 
this  fpecies  of  white  fweliing  is  of  a  fcrophulous  nature  :  and 
fmce  the  other  fpecies  of  the  diforder  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  in- 
flammatory affection,  a  thorough  diftin&ion  between  them  is  o£ 
very  great  importance  ;  it  will  not  be  improper,  therefore,  to  give 
a  fhort  enumeration  of  the  feveral  diagnoitic  or  moil  chara£ter- 
iflic  fymptoms  of  each. 

The  pain  in  the  firft  fpecies  is  always,  from  the  beginning,  dif- 
fufed  over  the  whole  joint,  and  fometimes  extends  a  confiderable 
way  along  the  mufcles  that  are  attached  tc  it :  in  the  other  fpe*- 
cies  it  is  always  at  firft,  and  fometimes  even  when  the  complaint 
has  been  of  confiderable  Handing,  confined  to  a  very  fmall  cir~ 
cumfcribed  fpace.  In  the  former,  the  fweliing  is  always  confined 
to  the  foft  parts,  and  is  from  the  beginning  exceedingly  evident : 
but  in  the  latter,  it  is  generally  for  fome  time  hardly  perceptible  ; 
and  when  it  appears,  the  bones  are  the  parts  chiefly  affecled,  the 
furroundmg  teguments  coming  only  to  fuller  on  a  farther  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  are  the  chief  local  differences  of  the  two 
fpecies  of  the  diforder ;  but  lome  aiFiitance  in  Lie  diftincHon  may 
likewife  be  obtained  from  the  general  habit  of  the  patient,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  complaint  may  feem  to  have  been 
produced.  Thus,  when  fuch  fwellings  occur  in  young,  ftrong, 
plethoric  people,  efpecially  in  fuch  as  have  formerly  been  fubjecl; 
to  rheumatifm,  they  moft  probably  will  always  prove  of  the 
rmldcft  of  rheumatic  fpecies  of  the  difcrdev :  but  when  they  op- 
pear  in  patients  of  fcrophulous  difpofitions,  we  need  be  under 
very  little  doubt  in  concluding  them  to  be  of  a  fcrophulous 
nature. 

The  great  utility  of  properly  diftinguifhing  the  two  different 
fpecies  of  white  fwellings  appears  in  no  circumftance  fo  evident 
as  in  the  treatment.  In  the  one  there  being  fome  chance,  by 
proper  remedies,  or  being  feryiceable  to  the  patient  ;  whereas 
in  the  other,  viz.  the  fcropludoiu,  it  is  not  probable  that  art  will 
ever  be  able  to  afford  much  affiftance. 

In  the  rheumatic  white  fweliing,  as  it  is  always  at  firfl  evidently 
of  an  inflammatory  nature,  considerable  advantages  are  commonly 
obtained  by  a  due  attention  to  a  proper  cooling  courfe.  The  firft 
remedy  which*  with  this  view,  mould  be  put   in   pra&ice,  j$ 
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blood-letting  immediately  from  the  part  affected.  Cupping  zrA 
icarifyirtg  is  here  a  principal  remedy.  The  initrument  fhould  be 
applied  to  each  fide  of  the  difeafed  joint  ;  on  each  fide  of  the 
rotula,  for  initance,  when  the  knee  is  the  part  affected,  and  at 
lead  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  discharged;  and  this  to  be  re- 
peated, at  proper  intervals,  once,  twice,  or  oftener,  according  to 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  and  the  Hate  of  the  patient's  ftrength 
at  the  time. 

Cupping  is,  in  thefe  cafes,  much  fuperior  to  leeches,  becaufe  it 
is  more  expeditious,  and  becaufe  the  iwelling  occafioned  by 
the  application  of  any  confiderable  number  of  thefe  animals  proves 
frequently  very  troublefome,  and  fometimes  interrupts  for  a  time 
the  ufe  of  any  other  remedies. 

Upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint,  where  the  cupping-glafTes 
have  not  been  placed,  a  fmall  blifter  fhould  be  directly  applied* 
and  the  part  kept  open  with  irTue  ointment,  till  the  wounds 
from  the  fcarificator  are  fo  far  healed  that  a  vencatory  may  like- 
wife  be  laid  on  one  fide  of  the  joint ;  and  fo  foon  as  that  is  nearly 
healed,  the  other  fide  mould  be  alfo  bliftered.  By  thus  alternately 
applying  them,  firfc  to  the  one  fide  and  then  to  the  other,  almoft 
a  conftant  ftimulus  is  kept  up ;  which,  in  deep-feated  in- 
flammations, feems  to  have  fully  a  greater  influence  than  all  the 
difcharge  occafioned  by  bli iters.  Gentle  cooling  laxatives,  at 
proper  intervals,  are  alfo  of  ufe;  and  the  patient  fhould,  in  every 
refpe6t,  be  kept  upon  a  ftri£t  antiphlogiftic  courfe,  both  as  to  diet 
,and  every  other  circumltance. 

It  is  in  the  firft  ftages  only  of  the  difeafe  that  fuch  a  courfe  can 
be  of  much  fervice ;  and  in  fuch  it  has  frequently  been  a  means 
of  curing  diforders  which  otherwife  might  have  proceeded  to  the 
laft  ftages  of  white  fwelling, 

The  original  inflammatory  affection  being  once  over,  thefe  fort 
of  drains  feem  to  have  little  or  no  influence,  and  ought  not  then 
to  b"  long  pcriifled  in,  as  they  prevent  the  ufe  of  other  remedies, 
which,  in  an  advanced  fcage  of  the  difeafe,  are  commonly  more 
efficacious. 

The  inflammation  being  mofcly  gone,  and  while  there  are  yet 
no  appearances  of  the  formation  of  matter,  mercury  has  fome- 
times been  found  of  ufe  ;  not  given  fo  as  to  falivate,  but  merely 
to  affect  the  mouth  gently,  and  to  keep  it  fomewhat  fore  for  a 
few  weeks. 

The  belt  form  of  ufing  it  is  by  way  of  unction,  as  it  allows,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  application  of  friction ;  which,  in  all  fuch 
-  fwellings,  may  of  kfelf  be  in  fome  meafure  considered  as  a  reme- 
dy. For  this  purpofe,  an  ointment  of  quickfilver  and  hogs'  lard 
fhould  be  prepared  ;  but  with  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  the  former,  that 
the  patient  may  admit  of  two  drachms  of  the  ointment  being 
rubbed  in  three  times  a-day.     In  order  to  rub  that  quantity -of  the* 
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medicine  in  with  gentle  friction,  an  hour  each  time  is  at  leaft  ne- 
ceffary;  for  in  the  ordinary  way  of  continuing  fri£Hon  for  a  few 
minutes  only,  it  can  feldom  have  much  influence. 

'  By  Le  Dran,  and  other  French  writers,  falls  of  warm  water 
on  fwellings  of  this  nature  are  much  recommended ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt,  that  a  long-continued  and  reiterated  application  of  that 
remedy  may,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fuch  complaints,  be  often  at- 
tended with  very  good  -effects.  By  a  proper  ufe  of  thefe  different 
applications,  viz.  of  the  feveral  topical  remedies  in  the  firft  or  in- 
flammatory ftate  of  the  difeafe,  and  afterwards  (dill,  however, 
before  the  formation  of  matter)  of  mercurial  frictions,  &c.  many 
affections  of  this  nature  have  been  entirely  removed. 

It  frequently  happens,  by  the  bent  pofition  the  limb  has  been 
for  a  long  time  kept  in,  that  the  ufe  of  the  joint  comes  to  be  en- 
tirely loft,  having  often  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  ftiffnefs,  that 
any  attempts  to  move  it  are  commonly  attended  with  very  great 
pain.  This  has  been  conftantly  attributed  to  one  or  other  of  two 
different  caufes,  which  are  both  in  their  nature  incurable,  viz. 
either  to  the  ends  of  fuch  bones  as  compofe  the  joints  having  run 
into  one  another,  fo  as  to  become  firmly  conjoined  in  confequence 
of  the  furrounding  cartilages  being  abraded  ;  or  to  the  infpiffation, 
as  it  is  termed,  of  the  fynovia  of  the  joints,  whereby  their  cavi- 
ties are  entirely  filled  up,  and  no  fpace  left  for  the  future  motion 
of  the  bones. 

Both  thefe  opinions,  however,  are  in  general  very  ill  founded  1 
as  the  ftiffnefs  almoft  always  proceeds  from  a  contraction  of  the 
mufcles  and  tendons.  It  may  often  be  cured  by  a  long-continued 
ufe  of  emollients. 

The  beft  emollient  that  can  be  ufed  is  foap  and  oil  applied 
warm  ;  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  eafily  rubbed  in  by  an  hour's  gentle 
friction  fhould  be  regularly  done  at  leaft  three  times  a-day ;  and 
inftead  of  confining  the  friction  altogether  to  the  rigid  tendons,  it 
fhould  be  extended  over  the  whole  mufcles,  even  to  the  infertions 
of  their  other  extremities  •,  but  more  efpecially  on  their  flefhy  muf- 
cular  parts,  where  the  principal  caufe  of  the  contraction  in  fuch 
complaints  is  probably  feated. 

The  web  or  omentum  of  a  new-killed  fheep,  or  of  any  other 
animal,  applied  over  all  the  difeafed  parts  directly  on  being  cut 
out  of  the  animal,  is  fometimes  attended  with  advantage.  The 
application  fhould  be  renewed  as  frequently  as  pofiible,  once  a-day 
at  leaft,  or  oftener  when  it  can  be  done ;  for  on  being  more  than 
four  or  five  hours  applied  it  becomes  difagreeable ;  and  after  that 
time,  indeed,  as  it  commonly  grows  ftiff,  it  cannot  then  pro- 
"bably  b^  of  much  fervice. 

The  diforder  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed  not  to  be  fo  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  have  occafioned   the  formation  of  matter ;  for  when 
come  that  lengthy  Mr.  Bell    afferts,  no  confiderable  advantages 
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can  be  expected  from  any  of  the  remedies  as  yet  recommended  $ 
but,  even  in  that  {late  of  the  complaint,  if  the  patient's  health  does 
not  ablblutely  require  it,  amputation  of  the  member  mould  not  be 
immediately  had  recourfe  to  ;  for,  by  opening  the  different  ab«* 
fceffes  foon  after  their  formation,  the  matter  may  be  prevented 
from  deftroying  the  capfular  ligaments  of  the  joints,  which,  i( 
once  effected,  would,  no  doubt,  render  that  operation  neceffary. 
Even  in  point  of  fuccefs  from  the  operation,  it  ought  never  to  be 
advifed  fill  the  complaint  is  pretty  far  advanced ;  for  in  this  difor- 
der  efpecially,  a  greater  proportion  of  patients  have  recovered  after 
amputation,  who  have  previoiifly  been  conliderably  reduced  by 
diarrhoea  and  other  weakening  fymptoms,  than  of  fuch  as  have 
itill  remained  in  a  full  plethoric  habit  of  body. 

All  the  different  obfervations  hitherto  made  upon  the  treatment 
relate  particularly  to  the  rheumatic  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  and 
when  had  recourfe  to  in  time,  and  duly  perfifted  in,  they  will 
frequently  be  found  of  fervice  ;  but,  when  the  difeafe  is  fo  far 
advanced  as  to  have  deftroyed  the  capfular  ligaments  of  the  joint, 
and,  perhaps,  even  the  cartilages  and  bones  themfelves,  amputa- 
tion of  the  member  is  then,  no  doubt,  the  only  refource- 

In  the  fcrophulous  white  fwelling,  when  the  difeafed  parts  of 
the  bone  begin  to  cad  off,  a  cure  may,  in  that  way,  by  affiiting 
the  efforts  of  nature,  be  fometimes  obtained  in  the  fmall  joints  \ 
but,  in  all  the  large  joints,  as  the  knee,  ancle,  &c.  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  any  other  refource  than  amputation  will  ever  afford  much 
relief:  and  even  the  effects  of  that  operation  can  feldom  be 
depended  on  as  Lifting ;  for,  when  the  general  fcrophulous  taint 
itill  fubfifts  in  the  constitution,  the  diforder  will  molt  probably 
appear  again  in  fome  other  part ;  which,  however,  in  the  advanced 
ftages  of  the  difeafe,  it  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  run  the  rilk  of, 
the  pain  being  often  fo  tormenting,  as  to  make  it  more  eligible  to 
fubmit  to  any  hazard,  rather  than  to  bear  it  longer. 

When,  however,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  amputation  is  deter- 
mined againft,  as  there  being  almoit  a  certainty  of  the  complaint 
foon  returning,  from  the  fcrophulous  difpofition  appearing  very 
Itrong  in  the  fyftem,  it  then  becomes  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to 
palliatives,  fo  as  to  render  the  complaint  as  tolerable  as  poffible  y 
and  with  this  view,  opiates  in  large  doles,  by  moderating  the  pain 
and  procuring  reit  to  the  patient,  will,  in  general,  be  found  thc- 
principal  .remedy.  In  other  refpects,  all  fuch  medicines  and 
articles  of  regimen  as  are  found  beneficial  in  fcrophula  may  be 
had  recourfe  to. 

To  thefe  obfervations  of  Mr.  Bell  we  {hall  add  fome  account  of 

thz  method  of  cure  propofed  by  Mr.  Lattaj  and,  as  nothing  can  be 

.more  ferviccable  to  the  young  practitioner  than  the  recital  of  fact* 

which  tend  to  illustrate  the  practice  recommended,  we  fhall  alfc 

annex  fome  of  the  cafes  treated  by  the  lame  gentleman. 
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**  The  white  fwelling,"  he  obferves,  "  however  dangerous  and 
f>bftinate,  in  many  cafes  admits  of  a  cure.  An  antiphlogiitic  regU 
•men  is  proper  in  the  rheumatic  kind.  Cooling  purges,  fuch  as 
fal  de  rochel,  cryftal.  tart,  infuf.  tamarind,  cum  fena,  may  be 
given  with  fuccefs,  when  repeated  at  proper  intervals.  Some 
blood  may  alfo  be  taken  from  the  difeafed  limb,  either  by  means 
pf  leeches,  or  cupping,  with  fcarification ;  though  the  latter  is 
always  to  be  preferred,  where  it  can  be  ufed.  Little  advantage, 
however,  can  be  expected  from  either,  unlefs  the  quantity  taken 
away  be  confiderable.  Ten  or  twelve  ounces  ought  to  be  taken 
at  a  time,  and  the  operation  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  till  the 
pain  goes  off"  entirely ;  and,  by  attending  to  the  directions  for- 
merly given  upon  that  fu.bje£t,  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  to  obtain 
the  quantity  of  blood  juft  mentioned.  If  leeches  are  ufed,  the 
number  ought  to  be  confiderable,  and  we  cannot  expeel:  a  fuffi- 
cient  difcharge  from  fewer  than  fixteen  or  twenty. 

"  In  the  firft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  almoit  all  our  hopes  of  cure 
reft  upon  performing  this  operation  with  judgment;  but,  even 
when  the  pain  has  abated  confiderably,  which  it  often  does,  we 
frequently  find  a  great  degree  of  fwelling  and  tenfion  remaining, 
fo  that  the  completion  of  the  cure  mud  not  be  left  to  nature, 
otherwife  all  the  bad  fymptoms  would  be  apt  to  return  on  the 
lead  exertion  of  the  patient.  Rubefacients  and  bliilers  will  now 
be  found  of  the  greateft  ufe.  Blifters  may  be  put  upon  each  fide 
of  the  patella,  and  ought  to  be  of  fuch  a  fize  and  fhape  as  to  cover 
the  whole  of  the  fwelling  on  the  infide,  from  the  hinder  part  of 
the  joint  at  the  edge  of  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  to  the  edge  of  the 
patella,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  fwelling  above  and  below. 
As  foon  as  the  blilter  is  taken  off  from  one  fide,  it  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  other,  and  thus  repeated  alternately,  until  both 
fwelling  and  pain  be  completely  removed.  When  this  is  the  cafe, 
the  patient  ought  to  be  directed  to  rub  the  joint  well  with  a  lini- 
ment compofed  of  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  diffolved  in  two 
ounces  of  oil,  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  aqua  ammo- 
nite purse.  This  is  to  be  ufed  three  times  a-day ;  and  in  this  way 
I  have  fuccefsfully  treated  many  cafes  of  white  fwelling,  in  two  or 
three  of  which  there  was  an  evident  appearance  of  a  very  large 
collection  of  fluid  on  each  fide  of  the  patella.  The  patients  ftill 
continue  well,  though  the  cures  were  performed  feveral  years 
ago. 

'  Case  I.  "  In  April,  1790,  W.  G.  a  porter,  aged  52,  happened, 
when  carrying  a  confiderable  load,  to  fall  and  bruife  his  left  knee 
on  the  infide.  For  fome  days  he  felt  but  little  pain ;  but  after^ 
wards,  in  walking  down  to  Leith,  the  whole  joint  became  fud-. 
denly  affected  with  a  very  acute  pain,  which  increafed  every 
moment,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  was  attended  with  x 
very  confiderable  fwelling,  which  alfo  continued  to  in$reafe,  until 
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the  joint  at  laft  beca/ne  rigid,  the  pain  all  the  time  feeming  to  pafa 
immediately  through  the  centre  of  the  joint.  In  this  fituation  he 
continued  for  nearly  twelve  months,  when  I  was  called  to  him, 
I  found  his  knee-joint  very  much  fwelled,  and  had  an  elaflic  feel, 
complaining  of  conftant  fevere  pain,  which  was  exceedingly  aggra*- 
vated  during  the  night,  and  he  could  neither  bend  nor  extend  it  in 
the  fmalleft  degree  j  but,  notwithftanding  the  long  time  the  dif- 
eafe  had  continued,  there  was  no  evident  flucluaticn.  He  had 
frequently  applied  leeches,  and  had  fomented  the  joint  with  flan-, 
nel  wrung  out  of  warm  water  -,  and  thefe  applications  had  been 
continued  for  a  long  time  without  any  change,  either  in  the  pain 
or  fwelling.  I  ordered  him  to  put  a  Wider  over  the  whole  joint, 
and,  after  it  was  removed,  to  put  a  catapiafm  of  bread  and  milk, 
upon  the  place  till  it  fhould  heal  j  and,  as  ibcn  as  one  blifler  was 
healed,  I  defired  him  to  put  on  another  in  the  fame  manner.  By 
this  treatment  the  pain  and  fwelling  were  entirely  removed  in  three 
months,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  this  he  is  able  to  follow  his 
employment,  though  more  than  fixteen  months  fmce  the  cure  was 
performed. 

Case  II.  <c  G.  B.  a  ftrong  and  healthy  man,  abcut  thirty-fix 
years  of  age,  a  currier  by  trade,  was,  one  night  in  the  month  of 
December,  1788,  after  a  fevere  day's  labour,  feized,  while  in  bed, 
with  a  pain  in  the  joint  of  his  left  elbow,  which  at  times  affected 
alfo  the  joint  of  the  wrift,  For  feveral  days  he  made  a  fhift  to 
follow  his  bufmefs,  though  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  pain, 
J>ut  in  a  fhort  time  was  obliged  to  defift,  on  account  of  the  violent 
pain  in  his  elbow,  which  was  always  greatly  exafperated  in  the 
night-time,  when  in  bed.  The  pain  in  the  wrift  was  but  flight. 
There  was  little  or  no  appearance  of  fwelling  for  feme  time ;  and, 
even  during  the  firft  four  weeks,  the  pain  (which  feemed  to  be 
confined  to  the  centre  of  the  joint)  was  often  fo  violent  that  it  made 
him  cry  out,  particularly  in  the  night-time,  yet  the  fwelling  was 
but  trifling,  but  the  motion  of  the  joint  was  deflroyed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  it,  and  rigidity  of  the  tendons.  In  this  miferable  ftate  he 
continued  till  the  month  of  March,  1789,  having,  during  all  that 
time,  ^confulted  no  medical  perfon,  but  attempted  to  relieve  him- 
felf,  by  the  advice  of  his  neighbours,  by  the  application  of  leeches, 
fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor,  ftrong  ardent  fpirits,  ncats-foot  oil, 
and  putting  upon  the  pained  joint  the  warm  omentum  of  a  fneep 
newly  killed,  but  without  any  relief. 

H  On  the  icth  of  March,  1789,  I  firft  faw  him,  and  found  the 
joint  greatly  fwelled,  with  an  elaftic  feel,  but  no  perceptible 
fluctuation.  He  complained  of  moft  exquifite  pain  upon  every 
attempt  to  bend  the  joint,  but  in  other  refpects  his  health  was 
good.  I  directed  him  to  have  recourfe  once  more  to  the  leeches, 
but  to  put  on  twenty,  inftead  of  fix  at  once,  and  to  encourage  the 
flux  pf  blood,  by  immerfmg  the  joint  in  a  large  bafon  of  warm 
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Nvater,  as  hot  as  lie  could  bear  it,  and  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  it 
fhould  cool.  Next  morning  I  ordered  him  a  mercurial  purge  of 
three  grains  of  calomel  rubbed  with  fifteen  grains  of  creafM  of 
tartar.  After  the  bleeding  was  flopped,  the  arm  was  ordered  to 
be  well  wrapped  up  in  flannel. 

"  1 2th,  The  wounds  from  the  leeches  had  discharged  a  great 
quantity  of  blood,  and  the  laxative  had  operated  well.  For  the 
two  laic  nights  the  pain  feemed  to  be  fomewhat  eafier,  but  without 
any  change  in  the  appearance  or  feel  of  the  joint.  Twelve  leeches 
were  ordered  to  be  applied  this  night,  and  one  grain  of  calomel 
made  into  a  pill,  to  be  taken  every  night  at  bed-time. 

"  15th,  The  wounds  from  the  leeches  had  bled  freely;  the 
pain,  he  thought,  was  fomewhat  abated,  but  the  fwelling  conti- 
nued much  as  at  firft.  The  medicines  were  continued,  and  a 
blifter  applied  to  the  infide  of  the  arm,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  com- 
pletely to  cover  the  one-half  of  it.  As  the  pill  had  purged  him 
this  day  four  times,  with  gripings,  two  grains  of  opium  were 
ordered  at  night,  to  be  continued  till  the  next  viiit. 

"  19th,  The  blifter  had  rifen  well,  and  made  a  copious  clif- 
charge,  but  was  now  almolt  healed  ;  he  had  no  loofenefs  nor 
gripes,  and  had  refted  better  for  theie  two  lait  nights  than  he  had 
done  for  two  mouths  before.  During  moll  of  that  time  he  had 
been  obliged  to  fit  up  in  a  chair  throughout  the  night,  but  two 
nights  ago  had  flept  four  hours  at  a  time  in  bed.  His  calomel  and 
opium  were  continued,  and  a  blifter  applied  to  the  outlide  of  the 
arm  ib  exactly  as  to  cover  the  other  half  of  it. 

"  24th,  Thinks  the  pain  ftill  diminishing,  and  has  flept  in  gene- 
ral four  hours  every  night  fince  lad  report,  but  frequently  waked 
with  fuch  intolerable  mooting  pains,  as  to  make  him  leap-  out  of 
bed.  The  infide  of  the  arm  was  now  fo  well  as  to  admit  of  the 
application  of  another  blifter,  which  was  accordingly  laid  on  at 
night.  The  gums  were  now  fomewhat  fpongy,  and  his  breath  a 
little  tainted ;  for  which  reafon  the  calomel  pill  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  only  every  fecond  night.     The  opium  was  continued. 

"  29th,  The  pain  feemed  to  be  ftill  lefs  fevere,  and  the  fwell- 
ing now  began  to  diminifh  -,  the  blifters  were  completely  healed. 
Another  was  applied  on  the  joint  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other, 
extending  three  inches  above,  and  three  below  it.  The  opium 
and  calomel  were  continued  as  before. 

"  April  5  th,  The  violence  of  the  pain  is  greatly  abated,  but  he 
ftill  finds  himfelf  unable  to  bend  the  joint  in  the  fmallefc  decree. 
As  his  mouth  was  fore,  the  calomel  was  omitted,  but  the  opium 
continued,  with  the  addition  of  half  a  grain,  A  blifter  was  this 
night  ordered  to  the  back  part  of  the  joint,  of  a  magnitude  lufH- 
cient  to  cover  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  had  been 
done  on  the  fore  part. 
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<c  1 2th,  The  pain  dill  decreafmg,  and  the  fwelling  Very  fenfibly 
diminiihed.  The  blifler  on  the  fore  part  ordered  to  be  repeated 
His  mouth  ftill  affected ;  ordered  to  be  warned  with  fig-tea,. 
Belly  regular. 

"  i  bth,  Swelling  greatly  abated ;  pain  fevere  only  at  times  \ 
and  he  thinks  he  can  move  the  joint  a  little  without  increafing  it  j 
his  mouth  lefs  affected.  The  opium  continued,  and  a  .blifter 
applied  behind  as  formerly.  As  his  belly  was  coflive,  fix  drams 
of  Rochel  fait  were  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a  cupful  of  weak  tea  in 
the  morning. 

<(  26th,  The  fwelling  almoft  completely  gone,  but  ftill  com- 
plains at  times  of  (hooting  pains,  as  he  fays,  in  the  body  of  the 
joint.  A  long  blifter  ordered,  fufficient  to  furrpund  the  joint ; 
the  opium  continued  with  the  calomel  every  two  nights. 

"  May  8th,  The  fwelling  appears  to  be  completely  gone ;  but 
ftill  there  are  frequent  returns  of  the  {hooting  pain,  particularly 
at  night.  Continue  the  opium  and  calomel.  The  arm  to  be  well 
rubbed,  morning  and  evening,  with  two  ounces  of  oil,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  cauftic  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  and,  at  night,  a  Itrip  of 
flannel  to  be  applied  round  it. 

"  1 6th,  The  pains  lefs  frequent;  but,  as  his  mouth  was 
affe£ted,  the  ufe  of  the  calomel  was  interrupted,  but  the  opium 
and  ufe  of  the  liniment  continued. 

"  24th,  His  mouth  quite  well,  the  pain,  in  a  great  meafure, 
gone  ;  every  thing  omitted  but  the  liniment, 

"  June  loth,  The  mooting  pain  feldom  or  ever  felt,  but  he  can, 
move  the  arm  very  little.  I  ordered  him  to  take  a  pound  weight 
in  his  hand,  and  fwing  it  gently  backwards  and  forwards  twice 
a-day,  and,  once  in  eight  days,  to  add  another  to  it,Uf  the  pain  did 
not  return.  In  four  weeks  I  faw  him  again,  and  he  was  then 
ufmg  four  pounds,  had  no  return  of  the  pain,  and  had  ufed  no 
application  to  the  arm.  I  defired  him  not  to  increafe  the  weight 
for  fome  weeks.  In  two  months  from  that  time  he  called  upon 
me,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  had  no  return  of  the  pain,  but 
had  not  entirely  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  arm,  which,  indeed,  is 
ftill  *  the  cafe,  though  he  has  never  had  any  return  of  his  com^ 
plaint." 

Mri  Latta  here  obferves,  that  where  the  means  recommended 
happen  to  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  mercurial  friction,  of  the 
efficacy  of  which,  Mr.  Latta  fays,  "  in  inftance  occurred,  where, 
fcy  a  gentle  falivation  kept  lip  for  three  weeks,  every  fymptom  of 
white  fwelling  diminifrjed,  and  in  eight  weeks  from  his  firft  ufmg 
the  mercury  the  cure  was  completed  ;  nothing  remaining  but  a 
ftiffnefs  in  the  joint,  which,  indeed,  in  all  cafes,  is  the  laft  fymp-r 
torn  of  the  difeafe  that  is  removed.  This,  indeed,  is  frequently 
yery  difficult  to  be  cured,  and  continues  in  a  great  degree  afte? 
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every  other  fymptom  has  difappeared.  This  ftifThefs  ohvioufly 
arifes  from  no  other  caufe  than  the  great  contraction  which  takes 
place  in  the  mufcles,  as  well  flexors  as  extenfors,  from  the  total 
incapacity  of  the  patient  to  ufe  them.  No  collection  of  matter  is 
ever  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint  within  the  capfular  liga- 
ment, and,  confequently,  no  abrafion  of  the  cartilages,  or  bony 
concretion,  can  be  the  caufe  *,  indeed  every  day's  experience  fhews 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  ever  takes  place ;  neither  is  there  any 
reafon  to  fuppofe,  as  fome  have  done,  that  it  arifes  from  thickened 
fynovia.  The  difeafe  is  entirely  mufcular,  as  is  evident  from  its 
yielding  to  remedies  which  can  only  be  thought  to  acl  upon  the 
mufcles.  Thus  the  relaxing  power  of  warm  water  has  been 
found  of  great  fervice.  Fomentations  with  flannel  wrung  out  of 
boiling  water  may  be  applied  to  the  leg  and  thigh  three  times 
a-day,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  parts  may  be  well  rubbed  with 
any  emollient,  as  warm  oil,  Sec." 

In  cafes  of  this  fort,  Mr.  Latta  fays  he  has  frequently  found 
electricity  fuccefsful  j  indeed  this  remedy  has  been  attended,  in 
fome  cafes,  with  unexpected  good  effects  in  white  fwellings,  as 
the  following  cafe,  related  in  the  Medical  and  Phyiical  Journal  by 
Mr.  Lamb,  of  King's  Sutton,  near  Banbury,  will  (hew. 

Case  III.  "  A  middle-aged  woman  being  afflicled  with  a  fcro- 
phulous  affection  in  the  right  knee  (commonly  termed  a  white 
fwelling),  and  being  in  low  circumftances,  was  fent  to  the  North- 
ampton infirmary,  where  me  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Carr  for 
almofl  two  years.  The  ufual  remedies  were  applied  without 
efFe£t :  (he  had  alfo  loft  her  fpeech,  for  which  fhe  had  feven 
cauftics  applied  to  her  back,  with  bliflers,  &c.  Thefe  at  firft 
feemed  to  relieve  her ;  but,  on  taking  the  flighteft  cold,  her  fpeech 
would  go  again,  and  leave  her  quite  hoarfe.  After  all  the  reme- 
dies had  been  tried  without  fuccefs,  and  being  of  a  very  weak 
conftitution,  me  was  thought  to  be  an  improper  fubjeel:  to  undergo 
the  operation  of  amputation,  and  was  at  length  difcharged,  which 
took  place  a  confiderable  time  before  I  left  London.  She  has  been 
afflicted  with  this  complaint  about  feven  years  altogether,  and 
with  great  difficulty  could  {lie  walk  with  crutches.  The  latter 
end  of  laft  fummer  fhe  applied  to  me  for  advice,  being  in  violent 
pain.  It  will  readily  be  believed  that  I  was  it  a  lofs  to  know  in 
what  manner  to  proceed,  me  having  previously  had  fuch  excellent 
help.  The  only  thing  that  appeared  to  me  at  all  likely  to  give 
her  the  leaft  relief  was  electricity,  which  I  accordingly  propofed 
to  her,  and  fhe  confented  to  fuffer  a  trial.  I  gave  a  few  gentle 
mocks  in  a  variety  of  directions  through  the  affected  part,  and 
alfo  through  the  cheft,  which,  to  my  great  furprife,  reftored  her 
voice  immediately,  and  it  continued  feveral  weeks ;  but,  by  taking 
a  violent  cold,  fhe  loft  it  again ;  however,  two  or  three  fhocks 
fecovered  it.   The^pain  and  hardnefs  in  the  knee  began  to  decreafe, 
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which  had  been  fo  long  contracted.  I  repeated  tke  electricity 
three  times  a-week  until  the  prefent  time,  and  am  happy  to  fay 
that  {lie  is  quite  recovered  of  her  lamenefs,  to  the  aftonifhment  of 
all  who  knew  her.  The  tumor  is  entirely  difperfed,  and  (lie  cart 
walk  without  her  crutches  either  up  flairs  or  down,  which  me  had 
not  been  able  to  do  for  feven  years  paft." 

"  The  bed  method  of  ufing  electricity,"  Mr.  Latta  fays,  "  is 
by  drawing  fparks  from  the  mufcles,  throughout  their  whole 
courfe,  from  their  origin  to  their  infertion,  and  this  continued 
every  day  for  half  an  hour.  Having  perfevered  in  this  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  gentle  ftrokes  mould  be  given  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  thigh,  placing  one  of  the  balls  on  the  origin,  and  the 
other  on  the  infertion  of  the  mufcle,  thus  making  the  mufcle  a 
part  of  the  circle ;  by  which '  means,  in  a  very  Inert  time,  the 
patient  will  recover  the  ufe  of  his  limb  completely."  Mr.  Latta 
proceeds  to  relate  the  following  cafe : 

Case  IV.  "  Mrs.  S ,  aged  28,  who  had  all  her  life-time 

enjoyed  a  good  Hate  of  health,  excepting  that,  about  four  years 
before  her  prefent  attack,  fhe  had  had  a  rheumatic  fever,  which, 
however,  was  completely  cured  at  that  time,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1  83,  four  weeks  after  delivery,  was  feized  with  an  ephe- 
mera. This  went  off  by  a  copious  perfpiration,  induced  by  taking 
fome  warm  fluid,  fo  that  in  twenty-four  hours  fhe  appeared  to  be 
quite  well,  excepting  only  a  Plight  pain  in  the  joint  of  the  right 
knee,  affecting  the  outride,  and  to  which  no  attention  was  paid  for 
fome  days.  At  laft  it  fuddenly  fpread  over  the  whole  fore  part  of 
the  joint,  which,  in  a  few  days  more,  fwelled  confiderably.  Hav- 
ing for  fome  time  been  attended  by  the  late  Dr.  Spens,  man- 
midwife,  I  did  not  fee  her  till  June  23d.  I  found  the  knee  greatly 
fwelled  round  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  joint,  with  an  almoft 
intolerable  pain,  and  the  leg  drawn  up  and  wafted,  fo  that  fhe  had 
not  been  able  to  lay  herfelf  down  in  bed  for  eight  days  paft  •,  pulfe 
ic8  *,  appetite  much  impaired  ;  belly  coftive  ;  the  fwelling  did  not 
indicate  its  containing  any  matter  by  its  fluctuation,  but  had  an 
elaftic  feel.  Round  the  whole  joint  the  fkin  appeared  to  be  very 
tenfe  and  red. 

"  Hitherto  fhe  had  continued  to  fuckle  her  child,  but  it  was 
now  given  out  to  nurfe.  Six  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away  by 
fcariiication,  and  the  joint  fomented  for  an  hour  with  flannel 
wrung  out  of  boiling  water,  as  hot  as  fhe  could  bear  it,  the  fame 
to  be  repeated  early  in  the  morning*,  befides  which  fhe  had  a 
draught  with  30  drops  tinct.  opii.  and  25  of  vin.  antimonial.  after 
a  laxative  injection  had  been  given  at  night. 

"  24th,  The  injection  operated  twice.  She  flept  little,  but  thinks 
the  pain  lefs  fevere.  The  fcarificator  was  again  applied  to  the 
fore  and  under  part  of  the  knee,  and  fix  ounces  more  of  blood 
taken  away.      The  fomentations  were  continued  every  fourth 
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hour,  and  at  bed-time  the  draught  repeated,  with  live  drops  more 
©f  laudanum. 

"  -5th,  Pulfe  as  yefterday,  about  100,  the  pain  confulerably 
relieved,  particularly  on  the  fore  part  of  the  joint,  but  {till  finds  it 
impofhblc  to  lie  down ;  has  ilept  an  hour  and  a  half  laft  night. 
Continue  fomentation  and  draught. 

"  26th,  Pain  mueh  as  yefterday ;  flept  little  through  the  night; 

fwelling  fomewhat  diminiihed.     A  blifter  this  night  applied  to  the 

whole  infide  of  the  joint.     A  cupful  of  Arabic  emuifion,  with  two 

drachms  of  nitre  to  two  pounds  of  the  liquor,  to  be  given  every 

two  hours. 

"  2 8th j  Blifter  (lill  discharging  copioufly ;  pain  much  abated, 
though  (till  (lie  cannot  lie  down  for  it.  Draught  and  emuifion 
continued  ;  belly  rather  coftive.  Ordered  an  infufion  of  tamarinds 
with  fenna. 

u  30th,  Blifter  almoft  whole  •,  pain  fo  much  abated,  that  (he 
was  able  this  night  to  lie  down  for  two  hours  ;  pbyfic  had  ope- 
rated four  times,  which  gave  relief.  A  blifter  ordered  to  the  out- 
fide  of  the  joint  5  the  laudanum  increafed  to  forty  drops,  and  the 
antimonial  wine  to  thirty. 

"  July  4th,  Blifter  well  rifen,  pain  much  relieved  ;  ilept  feve- 
ral  hours  in  an  horizontal  pofture.  Continue  draught,  and  apply 
another  blifter  to  the  infide. 

"  By  following  this  courfe  for  three  months  from  the  time  I 
firft  faw  her,  excepting  only  that  a  more  generous  diet  was  allowed 
as  her  appetite  increafed,  and  pains  diminiihed,  all  her  complaints 
were  removed,  only  the  ftiffnefs  of  the  joint  remaining ;  and  this 
alfo  yielded  to  the  conltant  ufe  of  electricity  for  four  weeks.  Two 
years  ago  I  faw  her  in  good  health,  and  flic  was  then  the  mother 
of  three  more  children." 

Case  V.  "  Mr.   G ,   aged  24,  who  had  all  his  life-time 

enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  ftate  of  health,  after  a  very  fatiguing 
walk,  in  March,  1788,  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  right  knee- 
joint,  which  daily  increafed,  and,  in  fix  weeks  from  the  firft: 
attack,  put  on  completely  the  appearance  of  a  rheumatic  white 
fwelling.  The  gentleman,  being  a  ftudent  of  medicine,  began  to 
be  very  feriouily  alarmed  on  finding  it  to  increafe  after  the  fecond 
week,  and  from  that  time  treated  his  complaint  according  to  the 
mod  exacl;  rules  of  art.  Topical  blood-letting,  fomentations, 
cooling  purgatives,  &c.  were  ufed  in  vain,  and  the  advice  and 
directions  of  fcveral  eminent  practitioners  were  given  without 
effeel:,  and  among  thofe  who  attended  him  was  the  late  celebrated 
Dr.  Cullen.  Finding,  at  laft,  that  the  difeafe  was  not  to  be  got 
the  better  of  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  determined  to  fubmit  to 
any  thing  rather  than  lofe  his  leg,  he  refolved,  contrary  to  the 
I  advice  of  all  his  medical  friends,  to  go  into  the  country.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  there  he  be^an  to  complain  of  pain  and  burning 
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heat  about  his  anus,  with  a  conftant  difcharge,  which  increafeif 
for  feveral  days,  and  the  caufe  was  difcovered  by  his  furgeon  to  be 
a  number  of  venereal  fid.  A  gentle  mercurial  courfe  was  now 
begun,  notwithstanding  the  debilitated  ftate  in  which  he  was,  by 
reafon  of  want  of  fleep,  pain,  &c.  which  was  continued  till  hi* 
mouth  began  to  be  affected.  The  affection  of  his  knee  now 
began,  for  the  rirft  time,  to  yield  to  medicine ;  and  the  mercury 
being  cautioufly  perflated  in  for  near  three  months,  every  fymptom 
of  venereal  affection,  as  well  as  of  rheumatic  white  fwelling,  was 
entirely  removed.  Since  that  time  he  has  often  declared  to  me, 
that,  till  the  above-mentioned  affection  of  his  amis  attacked  him, 
lie  yerily  believed  himfeif  invulnerable  in  this  way,  viz.  that  he 
could  not  be  affecled  with  the  venereal  difeafe  in  the  ordinary 
mode." 

Mr.  Lajtta's  fubfecment  obfervations  are  particularly  worthy  of 
being  attended  to. 

**  Suppurations,"  fays  he,  w  feldom  or  ever  take  place  in  the 
true  rheumatic  white  fwelling.  But  it  is  in  this  difeafe,  as  in  every 
aponeurotic  inflammation,  fuch  as  of  the  eye,  tefticle,  &c.  where 
great  pain  and  tenfion  take  place,  that,  if  proper  medicines  are  not 
Ipeedily  and  diligently  applied  to  alleviate  thefe  fymptoms,  the 
^oint  will  undoubtedly  be  loft  by  fuppuration,  as  we  too  frequently 
fee  the  eyes  and  tefticles  are.  This  may  happen,  and  only  can 
happen,  from  allowing  the  inflammation  to  run  too  high,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  fo  .too  long,  without  paying  proper  attention  to  the 
antiphlogiftic  regimen.  Should  fuppuration,  however,  take  place, 
the  matter,  as  foon  as  it  is  obferved  to  be  formed,  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged by  means  of  a  feton,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  chapter 
where  the  opening  of  abfeefles  is  treated  of,  and  where  the  feton  is 
preferred  to  every  other  method f 

**  Should  die  difcharge  of  this  matter  be  too  long  neglected,  it 
is  evident  that  it  may  as  readily  penetrate  into  the  cavity  of  the 
joint  as  outward  j  and,  if  fo,  this  muft  at  lail  occafion  the  lofs  of 
the  patient's  limb.  By  making  an  opening  with  a  lancet,  or  otheiv 
wife,  the  air  would,  of  necelhty,  be  admitted  •,  the  matter,  of  con* 
fequence,  rendered  more  acrid  ;  and  the  ligament  of  the  joint  more 
apt  to  be  deftroyed  :  but,  by  ufmg  the  feton,  the  patient  will  not 
furter  much,  and  the  furgeon  will  have  the  teftimony  of  his  own 
confeience,  that  he  has  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  fave  the 
jimb.  Yet,  after  all,  if  the  difeafe  increafes  much,  and  he£Hc 
fymptoms  come  on,  the  patient's  life  can  only  be  faved  by  imme- 
diate amputation ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but,  at  any  time,  a 
limb  may  be  amputated  with  fuccefs.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  wait- 
ing till  the  patient  js  almofl  exhaufted  with  diarrhoea,  and  other 
hectic  fymptoms,  it  fhould  be  done  on  the  very  firft  appearance  of 
them.  That  amputation,  indeed,  may  be  performed  at  any  time 
w-with  fafety,  is  likewife  evident,  from  the  example  of  failors  and 
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|bJdief9  wounded  in  battle.  How  many  of  thefe  recover  where 
there  is  a  necefhty  of  taking  off  the  limbs  immediately  after  the 
wound  has  been  received  ?  During  the  time  of  the  lait  war,  it  was 
faid,  twenty  amputations  were  performed  aboard  one  veffcl,  and  of 
thefe  patients  only  one  died,  and  this  rather  from  the  lofs  of  blood 
before  and  during  the  time  of  the  operation,  than  from  any  other 
caufe,  for  the  amputation  was  performed  fo  high,  that  the  tour- 
niquet could  not  be  applied  with  effect. 

"  In  the  fcrophulous  white  fwelling  the  fame  kind  of  treatment 
may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  followed  with  fuecefs,  particularly 
bleeding  with  leeches.  A  folution  of  ammonia  muriata,  or  fome 
faturnine  application,  may  afterwards  be  laid  on  the  fwelled  joints* 
and  changed  every  morning  and  evening.  The  patient  may  now 
and  then  be  gently  purged  with  any  faline  laxative."  The  follow- 
ing is  the  formula  recommended  by  Mr.  Latta: 
(No.  33.)   $  Sal.  de  rochel. 

Tart,  kali  aa  Jiv. 

Sal  polyehreil:. 

Marin,  hifpan.  aa  ?ij. 
Solve  in  aq.  "fcmiiient.  jt.iiij.  dein  adde, 

Aq.  cinnamon,  jfviij.     Mifce. 
He  directs  two  tablefpoonslul  of  this  folution  to  be  mixed  with  a 
quart  of  water,  and  half  a  pint  to  be  drank  every  fifteen  minutes* 
till  the  four  are  finifhed.     He  advifes  this  medicine  to  be  given 
early  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  every  fecond  or  third  day. 

Confiderable  fuppurations  frequently  take  place  in  the  fcrophu- 
lous white  fwelling,  which  are  yet  fometimes  cured.  In  many, 
particularly  in  the  elbow  joint,  the  fuppuration  has  been  known  to 
render  the  bones  carious.  Splinters,  in  this  cafe,  have  been  dif- 
.charged,  while  fmufes  have  paffed  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint  \ 
yet,  by  keeping  clean  the  ulcers,  and  dreffing  them  fimply,  they 
have  healed  up,  and  the  joint  has  at  lafl  recovered  itfelf. 

Case  VI.  In  a  girl  of  15,  the  joint  of  whofe  right  arm  was 
remarkably  affected  by  a  fcrophulous  white  fwelling,  Mr.  Latta 
found   the  following  appearances :    "  There  were    fix   openings 
which  difcharged  a  ferous  matter,  two  or  three  of  them  pene- 
trating into  the  cavity  of  the  joint.     Several  pieces  had  been  dif- 
charged from   the  head  of  the  ulna,  through  an  opening  now 
almolt  healed  up.  Round  the  joint  alfo  were  many  cicatrices  of  old 
ulcers,  and  three  dill  open.     The  difeafe  began  about  four  years 
ago  with  a  fmall  fwelling  on  the  outfide  of  the  arm,  at  the  joint, 
which  fwelling   continued,  to  increafe  till  the  whole  joint   was 
( involved  in  it.     Her  principal  complaint  at  firft  was  a  burning 
I  heat  throughout  the  fwelling,  which  alfo  fpread  acrofs  the  joint 
1  as  the  fwelling  went  along.     The  fkin  over  the  fwelled  place  put 
on  a  red  and  mining  appearance,  which  likewife  increafed  as  the 
fwelling  did  j  fo  that,  in  fix  months  from  the  firft  attack  of  the 
difeafe^  the  whole  joint  was  aifctted ;  and,  on  the  placs  where  \* 
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firft  appeared,  the  fkin  broke,  and  an  ulcer  was  formed,  difcfia] 
ing  a  thin  ferous  matter  mixed  with  a  kind  of  cafcous  fubftance ; 
but,  though  feveral  openings  of  this  kind  were  formed  along  the 
courfe  of  the  fweliing,  fhe  never  complained  of  any  great  pain, 
and  her  general  health  was  good,  without  the  lcaft  fymptam  of 
fever.  The  joint  had  been  frequently  biiflered  before  the  open- 
ings took  place,  and  faturnine  remedies  applied  to  it.  In  three 
months'  time  all  the  openings  were  healed  up  except  two,  and  the 
fweliing  now  daily  diminifhed.  The  fores  were  drefled  with 
pledgets  fpread  with  bafilicon,  and  every  night,  at  bed-time, 
wrapped  round  with  two  or  three  folds  of  flannel,  moiftened  with 
a  ftrong  folution  of  fugar  of  lead."  Mr.  Latta  obferves,  that  {he 
has  not  yet  menftruated,  though  frequently  affected  with  the 
fymptoms  which  precede  that  flow  j  and  as  theie  increafe,  the 
difcharge  diminiihes. 

Cafes  of  a  fimilar  kind  have  occurred,  where  the  knee  joint  was 
affe£t-ed,  though,  in  fome  inftances,  a  ftiffnefs  of  the  joint  has 
remained  after  the  ulcers  were  completely  healed  up.  In  patients 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  therefore,  Mr.  Latta  advifes 
a  delay  of  the  operation  as  long  as  poihble,  with  the  ufe  of  fea- 
bathing,  and  other  remedies  proper  in  the  fcrophula.  This  may 
the  more  ftrongly  be  Infilled  on,  as  feveral  cafes,  where  amputa- 
tion was  advifed  by  very  eminent  practitioners  as  the  only  thing 
capable  of  faving  the  children's  lives,  have  yet  recovered  without 
it.  After  the  age  of  twenty-five,  however,  matters  have  a  differ- 
ent afpeel:.  At  this  time  of  life  it  feldom  affe&s  any  large  joint, 
but  in  confequence  of  an  accident ;  fo  that  every  method  already 
mentioned  in  the  cure  of  fcrophula  fhould  be  tried  as  expeditioufly 
as  poflible  *,  and,  when  thefe  fail,  recourfe  fhould  be  timely  had 
to  amputation.  If  this  is  delayed,  very  dangerous  fymptoms  may 
come  on  from  the  deftruciion  of  the  ligaments  and  ends  of  the 
bones,  which  cannot  but  terminate  in  the  patient's  duTolution. 


CHAP.  IV.     Of  CANCER. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Cancers  of  the  Breast,  &c. 

Cancers  mod  commonly  arife  in  the  glandular  parts  of  the 
body,  where  they  are  occafioned  by  any  bruife  or  contufion,  fome- 
times  a  very  flight  one ;  and  hence  they  are  more  common  in  the 
lips,  and  in  the  breafls  of  women,  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Cancers  have  been  generally  diftinguifhed  into  occult  and 
open.  By  the  former  are  meant  fuch  hard  fcirrhous  fwellings  a's 
are  attended  with  frequent  mooting  pains,  and  which  at  laft  gene- 
rally terminate  in  the  latter. 

By  the  open  cancerous  ulcer  is  underftood  that  fpecies  of  fore 
which  commonly  fucceeds  to  hard  fwellings  of  the  glands;  although 
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in  fome  Inftances  it  occurs  without  any  previous  hardnefs.  Of 
thefe  we  have  already  treated  in  our  chapter  on  Ulcers.  The 
edges  of  the  ulcers  are  hard,  ragged,  and  unequal ;  very  painful, 
and  reverfed  in  different  ways,  being  fometimes  turned  upwards 
and  backwards,  and  on  other  occafions  inwards.  The  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  fore  is  commonly  very  unequal,  there  being  in  fome 
parts  confiderable  rifings,  and  in  others  deep  excavations.  The 
difcharge,  for  the  moil  part,  is  a  thin  dark-coloured  fetid  ichor, 
and  is  often  poflefTed  of  luch  a  degree  of  acrimony  as  to  excoriate, 
and  even  deitroy,  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  the  more  advanced 
(lages  of  the  difeafe,  by  the  erofion  of  blood-veffels  which  occurs, 
confiderable  quantities  of  pure  blood  are  fometimes  alfo  dif- 
charged. 

Patients  labouring  under  real  cancerous  affections  univerfally 
complain  of  a  burning  heat  over  the  whole  ulcerated  furface, 
which,  in  general,  is  the  mod;  tormenting  fymptom  that  attends 
the  diforder ;  and  thofe  mooting  lancinating  pains,  which  were 
troublefome  in  the  more  occult  itate  of  the  complaint,  become 
now  a  great  deal  more  fo. 

Thefe  are  the  moll  frequent  fymptom s  which  attend  an  ulcerated 
cancer  j  but  the  appearances  of  fuch  fores  are  fo  various,  that  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  in  any  defcription  to  comprehend  every  one. 
When  two,  three,  or  more,  however,  of  thofe  enumerated  concur 
together  in  the  fame  ulcer,  we  may  always  be  pretty  certain  of  its 
being  of  the  cancerous  kind. 

Concerning  the  caufes  of  cancer  there  have   been  a  great  many 
conjectures,  but   without  any   folid  foundation.      It   is  of  fome 
moment,  however,   to  determine  whether  they  arife  from  fome 
general  diforder  in  the  fyftem,  or  whether  they  are  only  to  be  - 
accounted  local  difeafes.     Many  of  the  moil  eminent  practitioners 
have  been  of  opinion  that  they  arife  from  a  general  diforder  of  the 
fyftem,  and  hence  confider  them  as  totally  incurable  even  by  extir- 
pation, as  the  latent  feeds  of  the  difeafe,  in  their  opinion,  will  not 
fail  to  bring  on  a  return  of  it  fomewhere  or  other.   Of  this  opinion 
the  late  Dr.  Monro  appears  to  have  been  •,  and  in  a  paper  on  this 
fubjecl:.  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays,  declares  that  "  of  near 
(ixty  cancers  which  he  had  been  prefent  at  the  extirpation  of,  only 
four  patients  remained  free  of  the  difeafe  at  the  end  of  two  years." 
From  this  bad  fuccefs,  and  the  violent  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  he 
finally  concludes  againft  the  extirpation  of  cancers,  and  propofes 
only  the  palliative  method  of  cure.     But  later  practitioners  have 
:  been  a  great  deal  more  fuccefsful  ;  and  a  late  publication  by  Mr. 
Hill,  furgeon,  at  Dumfries,  has  put  the  ufefulnefs  of  extirpa: 
beyond  a  doubt,  when  the  operation  is  pei  formed  in  tirrie  ;  though, 
after  the  difeafe  has  continued  long,  and  the  virus  been  abforbed, 
the  whole  fyftem  acquires  a  cancerous  diipcfition,  and  the  difeafe 
almoft  certainly  recurs  in  fome  other  part.     From  internal  medi- 
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cines  we  can  expecl:  little  or  nothing  in  the  cure  of  cancers;  snci 
external  applications  can  do  no  more  than  palliate.  Great  expecta- 
tions were  formed  from  the  powder  and  extract  of  cicuta  ;  but  it  has 
£6  univerfally 'failed,  that  few  put  much  confidence  in  it  at  prefent. 
However,  it  has  fometimes  been  of  fervice  in  cafes  of  a  fimple  indu- 
rated gland;  and  even  where  the  difeafe  has  been  farther  advanced, 
it  has  produced  a  better  difcharge,  and  diminifhed  the  fetor  of  the 
fore ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  a  radical  cure,  a  delay 
pf  the  operation  is  never  to  be  recommended* 

The  parts  moft  fubjecl:  to  this  difeafe  are  the  breads  of  women, 
the  womb,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  the  nofe,  and  the  face.  We 
treated  this  matter  in  a  partial  way,  in  deCcribing  the  cancerous 
ulcer;  but  the  fubjecl:  is  of  too  much  importance,  notwithstanding 
the  acknowledged  impracticability  of  a  cur  in  confirmed  cafes  of 
true  cancer,  to  be  difmifled  in  fo  limited  a  view.  We  mail  there- 
fore, after  a  conCife  defer iption  of  the  difeafe  in  a  part  more  particu- 
larly expofed  to  it,  and  a  description  of  the  means  by  which,  alone, 
life  can  be  preferved  in  certain  cafes,  fpeak  Come  what  in  detail  of 
the  means  which  have  been  tried  by  dirTeren  practitioners,  fince  it 
will  atleaft  anfwer  a  good  purpofe  in  preventing  others  from  going 
over  the  fame  ground  without  fufficient  encouragement. 

No  part  of  the  body  is  more  fubjecl;  to  cancer  than  the  breafts  of 
Women.  Cancer  of  the  mamma  may  arife  at  any  period  of  life, 
though  it  feldom  appears  till  about  the  time  the  menfes  ufually  dis- 
appear. Tumors  anfing  in  the  breaft  previous  to  this  period,  have 
been  confidered  by  fome  practitioners  as  being  only  of  a  fcrofulous 
nature,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  that  circumftance  that  feveral 
cures  have  been  of  late  years  made  on  tumors  of  the  breaft  by  mer- 
curial frictions  and  other  remedies. 

Scirrbus  and  cancer  of  the  breajis  are  diftinguimed  by  the  follow- 
ing marks: — When  the  tumor  is  firft  obfened,  it  is  commonly  in 
form  of  a  fmall  hard  knot  in  the  glandular  part  of  the  mamma, 
while  the  fkin  at  the  fame  time  is  free  from  inflammation  It 
frequently  continues  in  that  Hate  for  feveral  months :  by  degrees, 
howevcj,  it  increafes  confiderably  in  fize,  and  at  laft  a  fharp  pain 
is  felt  mooting  towards  the  axilla.  The  lymphatic  glands  at  the 
under  edge  of  the  pectoral  mufcle  and  in  the  axilla  are  o/ten  en- 
larged, and  an  occult  cancer  is  now  formed.  By  degrees  tne  inte- 
guments over  this  part  of  the  tumor  in  the  mamma  become  difco- 
loured,  and  at  laft  an  ulceration  or  open  cancer  breaks  out.  Vio- 
lent haemorrhages  now  frequently  enfue ;  the  pain  becomes  (till 
more  excruciating:  and  uniefs  proper  afliftance  be  given,  the  pa- 
tient is  generally  cut  off  in  not  many  months  after  the  breaking  out 
©f  the  cancer. 

in  early  ftages,  the  difeafe  in  general  may  be  confidered  as  entirely 
a  local  affection,  and  a  radical  cure  may  be  of  courfe  expected  ;  but 
in  proportion  as  the  fkin  {hall,  afterwards  be  found  difeafed  and  ad* 
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tiering  to  the  gland,  and  that  to  the  pectoral  mufcle,  and  the  lym- 
phatic glands  near  the  mamma  and  in  the  arm-pit  fwelled,  the 
chance  of  a  cure  becomes  more  doubtful,  as  the  cancerous  matter 
may  have  been  abforbed,  and  part  of  it  carried  into  the  fyftem. 
The  moft  unfavourable  ftate  for  an  operation  is  when  there  are 
ulcerations  in  the  breaft,  large,  deep,  and  of  long  Handing ;  and 
particularly  if  thefe  are  attended  with  great  pain,  when  the  arm  of 
the  fide  affected  has  become  oedematous,  and  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tient is  much  impaired.  In  this  laft  ftate,  very  little  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  furgical  operation. 

In  extirpating  the  mamma,  which  we  (hall  firft  fuppofe  is  to  be 
done  where  the  (kin  is  found,  and  where  the  tumor  has  no  uncom- 
mon adhefion  to  the  pectoral  mufcle,  the  patient  ought  to  be  placed 
horizontally  in  a  bed,  or  upon  a  table  covered  with  a  mattrefs,  &c. 
The  operator  is  to  be  feated,  and  to  have  proper  affiftants.     A  lon- 
gitudinal incifion  is  then  to  be  made  with  a  common  fcaipel  through 
the  Ikin  and  cellular  fubftance  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  tumor, 
and  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  nipple,  which  is  to  be  faved.  When 
the  longeft  diameter  of  the  tumor  is  acrofs  the  body,  inftead  of  a 
longitudinal  incillon,  a  traverfe  one  is  to  be  made.     The  integu- 
ments bein^  diffected  from  the  mamma  on  both  fides  of  the  incifion. 
the  patient's  arm  is  to  be  extended  to  fave  the  pectoral  mufcle;  and 
the  whole  glandular  part  is  to  be  detached  from  the  mufcle,  though 
a  fmall  portion  only  mould  bedifeafed,  beginning  at  the  upper  fide, 
and  feparating  downwards.     If  there  be  any  indurated  glands,  they 
are  to  be  carefully  removed.     If  the  patient  be  faint,  a  glafs  of  wine, 
or  fome  other  cordial,  is  to  be  given.     After  the  difeafed  parts  are 
removed,  the  wound  is  to  be  cleaned  with  a  fponge  wrung  out  of 
warm  water,  which  will  generally  render  the  fmall  bleeding  vefTels 
more  confpicuous.     The  integuments  are  next  to  be  clofely  applied 
to  the  parts  underneath,  and  retained  there  by  the  twifted  future, 
and  likewife  by  a  t^w  adhefive  ftraps.     A  large  pledget  of  fimple 
orntrnent  is  now  to  be  laid  over  the  whole;  and  this  is  to  be  co- 
vered with  a  thick  comprefs  of  lint,  tow,  or  foft  linen;  and  the 
dreffings  to  be  kept  in  their  place,  and  moderate  preiTure  made  by 
the  napkin  and  fcapulary  bandage. 

By  this  method,  the  integuments  will  generally  foon  adhere,  and 
a  union  will  be  effected  by  the  fir  ft  intention.  But  it  does  not  often 
happen  that  the  operation  is  performed  while  this  favourable  mode 
of  practifing  it  will  anfwer ;  on  the  contrary  it  has  often  happened, 
that,  although  the  (kin  bore  no  marks  of  a  cancerous  affe5iion,  the 
difeafehas  been  renewed  and  terminated  fatally. 

In  general,  before  extirpation  of  a  breaft  is  recommended  by  the 
furgeon,  or  fubmitted  to  by  the  patient,  a  confidcrable  portion  o£ 
the  external  integuments  are  fo  much  difeafed  as  to  render  it  necef- 
fary  to  feparate  them  along  with  the  glandular  part  of  the  mamma, 
it  iometimes  happens,  likewife,  thnt  the  tumor  adheres  to  the  pec- 
vol.  in.  c  c 
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toral  mufcle,  and  that  again  to  the  ribs.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes  if 
becomes  neceflary  to  remove  all  the  difeafed  parts.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  two  incifions  of  an  oval  form,  with  (harp  extremities,  of  a 
fufficient  fize  to  include  the  whole  of  the  aftedted  parts,  become  ne- 
ceflary. If,  again,  it  be  found,  that  befides  the  difeafe  of  the  breaft, 
the -lymphatic  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  indurated,  or  other- 
wife  difeafed,  the  firft  incifion  ought  to  extend  at  once  over  thefe ; 
and  after  the  other  parts  have  been  removed,  and  the  vefTels  fee u red, 
the  whole  of  the  difeafed  glands  are  to  be  extirpated  ;  and  in  per- 
forming this  part  of  the  operation,  confiderable  afliftan.ee  may  be 
given  by  fupporting  them  with  a  hook,  or  a  ligature  paffed  through 
them,  till  they  are  entirely  removed.  When  they  lie  deep  in  the 
axilla,  the  points  of  the  fingers,  or  the  end  of  the  handle,  will 
fometimes  be  fafer  than  the  edge  of  the  knife.  After  having  re- 
moved all  the  glands  which  are  in  the  fmalleft  degree  affected,  the 
cut  edges  of  the  {kin  are  to  be  brought  as  near  to  each  other  as  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  will  allow,  fo  as  to  heal  as  much  as  poflible  by 
the  firft  intention.  After  the  wound  is  nearly,  or  perhaps  entirely 
healed,  an  iflue,  inferred  into  the  arm  of  the  oppofite  fide,  will  be 
the  beft  means  of  preventing  a  relapfe. 

As  the  fuccefsful  treatment  of  a  cancer,  however,  in  its  advanced 
flate,  is  fcarceiy  within  the  fphere  of  furgery  to  accompli fh,  it  ap- 
pears the  more  indifpenfable  to  attend  to  thole  means  which  may  be 
ca'led  for  in  its  incipient  (late,  when  a  cure  maybe  obtained.  In  ad- 
dition to  whatjias  been  faid  under  the  head  of  cancerous  ulcer,  we  mall 
here  notice  the  treatment  recommended  by  different  practitioners. 
The  late  Mr.  Juftamond,  furgeon  to  the  Weftminfter  hofpital,  found 
(or  thought  he  found)  great  advantage  in  the  internal  ufe  of  flores 
martiales  (ferrum  ammonlacale)  accompanied  with  the  tropical  appli- 
cation of  a  liquid,  of  foreign  invention,  but  of  which  equal  propor- 
tions of  Lneluraferri  muriati,  and  ipiritofwine,  form  an  adequate  fub- 
flitute.  ,  The  former  was  exhibited  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  enfure  its 
full  effect,  on  the  conflitution,  the  latter  was  ufually  applied  with  a 
camel's-hair  pencil,  or,  in  a  diluted  ftate,  on  linen  rags.  The  fol- 
lowing cafes,  of  fchirrus  or  occult  cancer,  but  which,  fome  of 
thqm  at  leaft,  ffioukl  rather  be  deemed  iimple  difeafes  of  the  milk 
breaft,  will  ferve  to  fhew  how  far  this  practice  is  worthy  of  adoption. 

Case  I.  M.  Perrin,  an  old  woman  between  fifty  and  lixty,  who, 
in  the  year  1772,  was  made  an  out-patient  in  the  hofpital.  The 
late  Dr.  Brickenden  had  for  a  confiderable  time  tried  feveral  things 
to  relieve  her  with  no  effect.  She  had  been  troubled  for  fome 
years  with  two  fchirrous  tumors  in  the  left  bread,  which,  when 
fti£  applied  there,  were  both  very  large  and  hard,  one  of  them  ass 
big  as  a  rift,  and- which  had  latterly  become  very  painful.  B0J1 
the  tumors  were  loofe,  but  the  largeft  of  them  formed  an  angular 
proie£tion>  which  was  near  the  furface  of  the  (kin,  and  appeared 
likely  to  adhere  to  it  at  that  fpot.     This  woman  never  did  any  thing; 
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more  than  take  the  flores  martiales  very  freely,  and  apply  to  the  tumors 
linen  rags  dipped  in  the  liquid,  which  (he  renewed  feveral  times  in 
the  day.     She  certainly  ufed  this  liquid  more  freely  than  any  other 
patient  who  ever  tried  it,  for  her  fkin  not  being  tender  (he  was  able; 
to  bear  it  much   better.     Add  to  this,  that  in  a  few  months  (he 
found  herfelf  fo  much  relieved  from  the  pain  of  the  difeafe,  that  (he 
paid  little  attention  to  the  (mart  of  an  application  from  which  (he  ex- 
perienced fo  much  benefit.     She  perfevered  with  great  refolution, 
and  with  very  little  interrniflion,  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  remedies  for  up- 
wards of  a  twelvemonth;  at  which  time  ihe  was  entirely  free  from 
any  kind  of  pain;  and  the  tumors  were  fo  confiderably  decreafed  in 
every  refpeel,  that  they  were  reduced  to  much  lefs  than  a  fourth  part 
of  their  former  fize.     The  leaft  tumor  was,  indeed,  fcarce  percep- 
tible, and  the  largeft  was  almoft  flat,  and  was  divided  by  feveral 
chops  or  fiftures  under  the  fkin,  which  made  it  feel  as  if  it   were 
cracking  to  pieces.     The  angular  projection  was  removed  from  the 
fkin,  to   which  there  was  now  no  danger   of  an  adiefion  being 
formed  j  and  the  tumor  v/as  fo  remarkably  foften^d  that  it  felt  ra- 
ther like  a  piece  of  wet  and  rumpled  rag  in  the  bread:  than  like  an 
indurated  gland.     It  was  pleafant  to  fee  how  evidently  this  woman 
recovered  her  health,  which  was  in  a  very  languid  itate  when  (he 
firft  applied,  and  how  lively  and  full  of  fpirits  ihe  became  ;  an  effett 
which  often  fallowed  when  the  martial  flowers  were  taken  fre-ly 
for  any  length  of  time.     Bat  this  was  all  the  advantage  (he   was 
able  to  gain  ;  it  was  never  poflible  to  diflblve  the  tumors  entirely; 
for  they  remained  in  the  fame  indolent  and  quiet  (late  till  the  time  of 
her  death,  which  happened  about  two  years  after,  from  an  illnefs 
totally  independent  of  the  complaint.     She  had,  indeed,  done  no- 
thing for  a  confiderable  time  before  (he  died,  except  that  (he  ufed 
the  Lquid  now  and  then,  which  feemed  to  contribute  to  keep  the 
part  in  the  farm  ji  ate  y  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  (lie  began  the 
procefs. 

Case  II.    Mrs.   H.  aged   30,  applied  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1773*     She   had   been   feized    with  a   fever    nine  days  after  her 
lying-in.     This  brought  on  an   abfcvfs  in   the  left  breait,  which 
got  well  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  when  the  difcharg-  was  nearly 
ftopped,  (he  found  a  fweliin^  come  on  in  the  right  bread.     It  was 
then  very  painful,  and  much  fwelled,  even  under  the  arm-pit.     Lin- 
feed  and  bread  and  milk  poultices  hid  been  ailiduoMly  applied  for 
more  thin  two  months,  which  though  they  alleviated  the  pain,  yet 
ltiir the  fweliing  remained  invariably  the  fane  ;  when  there  appeared 
to  be  an  oblong  indurated  tumor,  very  hard  to  the  touch,  about 
four  inches  in  length,  and  extending  acrofs  the  nipple.     Imagining 
this  to  be  a  milk  bread:,  the  application  of  a  foldtion  of  crude  fal  am- 
moniac in  Hungary  water  was  ordered,  and  continued  more  than  a 
fortnight  without  producing  any  effect.     But  as  it  was  not  ufua', 
for  that  application,  perufted  in  fo  l®ng>  to  fail  of  curmg  milk  breads, 
the  patient  then  ufed  fome  of  the  liquid  before  defenoed.     She  was 
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directed  to  dip  a  double  rag  in  it,  and  lay  it  all  over  the  tumor*  anc! 
to  wet  the  rag  as  often  in  the  day  as  the  fkin  would  bear  it ;  talcing, 
the  precaution  of  guarding  the  nipple  either  with  apiece  of  dry  line 
or  a  pledget  of  fome  foft  ointment,  left  the  liquor  mould  excoriate 
it.  In  a  tew  da)  s  the  tumor  began  infenfibly  to  melt  away,  and  in 
lefs  than  three  weeks  it  totally  difappeared. 

Case  III.  Ann  Highland,  aged  20,  came  into  the hofpital  in  the 
year  1773,  with  a  large  indurated  tumor  in  the  breaft,  eleven 
months  after  giving  fuck  to  two  children.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  month  the  children  were  feized  with  the  Small-pox.  Soon 
after  this  fhe  perceived  a  fwelling  in  her  breaft,  which  in  three 
weeks  burft  into  five  different  apertures,  and  difcharged  a  fmall 
quantity  of  matter.  She  ufed  a  bread  and  milk  poultice  for  more 
than  two  months  without  effect,  before  (he  applied  to  me.  At  this 
time,  all  the  original  orifices  were  ftill  open,  and  there  was  a  large 
indurated  gland  in  the  midft  of  the  breaft  :  there  was  alfo  a  Swelled 
gland  under  the  arm-pit.  She  fuffered  extremely  with  the  pairi  of 
this  com;  laint,  which  fhe  defcribed  as  of  the  pricking,  darting  kind, 
ri  he  fores  were  all  lloughy,  and  of  a  purple  hue.  Though  it  be  frequent 
to  fee  the  fores  have  an  ill-conditioned  aSpect  in  milk  breafts  that  are 
treated  with  bread  and  milk  poultices,  yet  this  had  fo  very  bad  3 
look  as  to  forbid  its  being  confidered  as  a  mere  milk  breaft,  more 
cfpecially  as  the  complaint  had' come  on  fo  long  after  lying  in,  and 
therefore  the  patient  was  ordered  to  ufe  the  liquid  as  the  former  had 
done,  not  even  covering  the  fores  with  any  thing  elfe.  This  ap- 
plication was  renewed  five  or  fix  times  in  the  day,  as  often  as  (he 
could  bear  it,  for  it  fmarted  much  on  being  firft  applied,  and  the 
fmart  laftcd  about  an  hour.  In  a  few  days  fhe  found  much  relief 
from  the  pain  ;  and  the  firft  and  a-moft  immediate  erFedt  of  the  ap- 
plication was,  that  the  milk  flowed  plentifully  with  the  matter  from 
all  the  (ores,  and  from  the  nipple.  In  a  fliort  time  the  fores  were 
all  healed,  and  in  a  month  the  enlargement  of  the  gland  under  the 
arm-pit  was  difperfed,  and  the  large  fwelling  itfelf  considerably  di- 
minished. This  induration,  however,  (till  fubfifted ;  but  as  (he 
was  now  entirely  free  from  pain,  and  defirous  of  returning  to  her 
family,'  fhe  went  out  of  the  hofpital,  and  by  perfevering  in  the  ufe 
of  the  liquid  fix  weeks  longer,  was  perfectly  cured.  The  free  dis- 
charge of  milk  occafioned  by  the  firft  application  of  the  liquid  in 
this  cafe,  indicated  that  there  was  a  coagulation  of  that  fluid  attend- 
ing this  complaint.  Bur  the  Symptoms  above  defcribed,  the  form  of 
the  tumor,  the  looSeneSs  of  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  breaft, 
which  in  this  cafe  was  entirely  free  from  induration,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pain,  though  a  free  iffue  was  given  to  the  matter  by 
five  openings  (a  circumftancs  which  ufually  procures  eafe  in  milk 
breafts),  and  the  time,  near  three  months,  employed  in  getting  rid  of 
the  diSdrder,  afford  fome  reafon  to  conjecture  that  it  partook  more  of 
fhe  nature  of  a  recent  fchirrous  tumor. 
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Case  IV.  Mrs.  B.  a^ed  30,  who  applied  for  aftiftance  at  the 
clefire  of  Mr.  Jarvi*  the  furgeon,  on  the  nth  of  November.  1773, 
had  lain  in  fix  months  before.  A  fortnight  after  her  lying  in,  (he 
had  her  right  breaft  difordered  from  a  coagulation  of  the  milk. 
This  complaint  lafted  about  two  months,  and  as  that  bread:  got  well 
a  hardnefs  was  formed  in  the  other,  which  fuppurated  and  difcharged 
a  great  quantity  of  matter.  The  wounds  healed,  but  left  an  in- 
durated tumor,  which  fometimes  partly  difappeared  and  came  again. 
it  returned  about  two  months  before  fhe  applied,  burfting  again,  bur 
the  wound  had  been  clofed  about  a  fortnight  before.  At  this  time, 
there  was  a  confiderable  induration  extending  almoft  over  the  whole 
breaft.  It  was  hard  to  the  touch,  in  fome  parts  unequal,  and  at- 
tended with  much  pricking,  darting  pain  at  interval?.  This  was 
treated  as  the  former  cafe.  The  pain  foon  went  off,  and  the  tu- 
mor lefTened,  but  it  was  near  four  months  before  it  was  completely 
difTolved. 

Case  V.  In  the  month  of  May,  1774,  a  phyfician's  lady  was  af- 
flicled  with  a  fchirrous  tumor  of  confiderable  flanding.  The 
fwelling  was  remarkably  hard  and  ftony,  and  fo  large  that  it  occu- 
pied almoft  the  whole  breaft,  and  extended  towards  the  arm-pit. 
The  pain  was  very  acute,  and,  indeed,  fhc  complained  of  wander- 
ing pains  over  the  whole  body,  which  made  her  life  very  uncom- 
fortable. About  the  middle  of  the  tumor,  towards  the  nipple,  the 
ikin  adhered  to  the  furface,  and  was  already  difcoloured,  (o  that  this 
fchirrus  would  certainly  have  burft  very  foon,  and  have  become  an 
ulcerated  cancer.  Her  hufband  approving  of  the  plan  of  treatment 
purfued  in  the  foregoing  inftances,  fhe  was  put  on  the  fame  courfe, 
and  alfo  ufed  the  hemlock  bath.  She  took  the  (lores  martiales  as 
freely  as  fhe  could,  and  applied  the  liquid  externally,  and  every  ad- 
vantage to  be  expected  was  obtained.  The  patient  was  much  re- 
lieved from  pain,  the  tumor  was  foftened  and  diminifhed  in  fize, 
and  it  was  kept  from  burfting,  which  it  moft  probably  would  have 
done  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks.  This  amendment  continued  a 
longer  time  than  we  had  any  re^fon  to  expect  from  the  ftate  of  the 
difeafe,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  In  a  word,  from  the  time  the 
-  relief  began  to  be  apparent,  which  was  after  perfevcring  about 
three  or  four  months  in  the  methods  prticribed,  fhe  remained  ud- 
wards  of  a  year  in  a  very  tolerable  ftate.  It  was  not  till  the  au- 
tumn or  beginning  of  the  winter  1775  tnat  ner  P;Hns  f-cmed  to  re- 
turn, with  more  violence  than  fhe  had  felt  them  for  fome  time. 
The  tumor,  however,  was  not  yet  burft,  but  there  now  appeared 
a  veficle  of  blood  immediately  under  the  cuticle,  which  feemed  once 
more  ready  to  make  an  opening.  Upon  confidering  the  alteration 
made  in  the  tumor,  which  was  much  diminifhed  from  its  former 
fize,  it  was  thought  right  to  accelerate  the  burfting  of  the  cuticle, 
2nd  therefore  into  the  veficle  of  blood  a  lancet  was  thruft,  in  order 
lo  try  whether,  by  the  ufe  of  the  arfenical  caujlic  {arfcnicum  anti- 
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moniatum  of  the  Pharm.  Chirurg.),  applied  with  fuch  a  proportion 
of  opium  as  to  prevent  its  adtin^  with  violerce,  the  gradual  re- 
moval  of  the  whole  of  the  tumor  could  be  effected.  But  whether 
the  Mate  of  the  difeafe  would  not  admit  of  this  method  of  treatment, 
or  whether  the  patient's  age  was  unable  to  bear  the  procefs,  cannot 
be  determined.  It  is  certam,  however,  that  (he  fell  a  viclim  to  the 
diforder  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1776. 

Mr.  Juframond  afferts,  that,  in  the  number  of  fchirrous  cafes  he 
treated  in  this  manner,  there  were  feveral,  the  prog'efs  of  which 
has  been  checked  in  a  mJ  evident  manner.  This,  he  fays,  has 
been  remarkable  in  one  very  deplorable  inftance  of  the  kind. 
There  is  a  fpecies  of  fchirrbus,  which  feems  not  fufficiently  diftin- 
guifhed  by  writers  on  this  fubjeel,  and  may  be  well  ftyled  the  true 
cccult  cancer ;  more  malignant  in  its  nature,  more  terrible  m  its 
effects,  more  rapid  in  its  progrtfs,  and  more  certainly  fatal,  than 
any  other.  Whether  it  may  differ  in  its  nature  from  other  cancers 
he  is  uncertain,  but  imagines  that  its  peculiar  malignancy  arifes 
from  its  feizing  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  animal  machine  at  once, 
and  not  advancing  by  flow  degrees,  and  from  rlmoft  imperceptible 
beginnings,  as  the  more  frequent  indolent  fchiirhus  or  creeping 
cancer  does.  One  of  the  diftinguifhing  marks,  indeed,  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  is  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  bread:  being  fuddenly  attacked 
with  a  ftony  and  aimed  immoveable  hardnefs.  The  difeafe  is 
fometimes  confined  to  this  part  at  firft,  fometimes  extends  to  the 
arm- pit,  the  neighbouring  ribs,  the  clavicle  itfelf,  and  the  glands  of 
the  neck.  The  pain  of  the  difeafe  is  exquifite,  fcarce  to  be  mode- 
rated by  the  moft  powerful  opiates,  and  the  patients  defcribe  it  as  a 
conftant  gnawing.  He  afferts  that  he  never  faw  any  of  thefe  cafes 
relieved  by  any  known  method,  not  even  the  operation,  though 
praclifed  at  the  moft  early  period,  and  before  the  difeate  appeared  to 
have  extended  itfelf  beyond  the  part.  The  fate  of  the  patient,  in- 
deed, is  in  general  foori  decided.  From  fix  weeks  to  two  or  three 
months,  or  at  moft  fix,  are  generally  the  limits  of  it.  Mr.  Jufla- 
rr.ond  defcribes  one  of  thefe  lamentable  cafes  in  the  following 
terms": 

Case  VI.  The  author  was  called  to  a  lady  with  one  of  thefe 
occult  cancers,  in  the  year  1774.  Befides  the  whole  breaft  being 
indurated  in  the  manner  before  defcribed,  there  was  a  fchirrous 
gland  lying  deep  in  the  arm-pit,  which  occafioned  the  arm  to  fwell, 
though  the  difeafe  was  very  recent ;  and  there  was  alfo  an  indurated 
fixed  tumor  above  the  clavicle.  A  furgebn  of  remarkable  fagacity 
and  extenfive  practice  had  feen  this  cafe  a  few  days  before.  He 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  fatal  prognoftic  of  this  difeafe, 
which  he  thought  would  terminate  in  a  few  weeks,  not  to  give 
warning  of  it  to  the  patient's  friends.  But  even  in  this  terrible 
cafe  the  pain  was  evidently  diminished  by  the  hemlock  bath,  and 
the  rapid  progrefs  of  it  feemed,  for  a  while,  to  be  checked.     But 
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thefe  deceitful  hopes  did  not  laft  long,  for  {he  died  about  feven 
mbiiths  after  fhe  had  been  under  treatment.  Upon  examining  the 
hody  after  death,  the  breaft  was  found  "ftrongly  adhering  to  the  ribs, 
fome  of  which  were  carious.  The  cancer  had  even  penetrated  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  affected  the  internal  furfaee  of  the  pleura. 
Moft  of  the  clavicle  was  totally  rotten,  and  fell  to  pieces  upon  the 
touch  ;  befides  which,  there  was  a  large  cancerous  gland  in  the 
groin  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  that  where  the  breaft  was  affected. 
The  flench,  too,  was  almoft  intolerable,  though  it  had  been  very 
trifling  while  the  patient  lived,  and  that  no  kind  of  fmell  was  per- 
ceived till  near  the  period  of  her  exigence. 

•  One  remarkable  efrecc  happened,  which  may  pofiibly  be  juftly 
attributed  to  the  htmlotk  bath',  for  the  fame  was  obferved  in  this 
and  two  other  cafes*  where  the  difeafe  was  extenfive.  This  cir- 
curn fiance  is  the  formation  of  an  abfeefs,  fome  few  months  after 
the  bath  had  been  ufed.  In  .  the  fore-mentioned  cafe,  it  was 
formed  in  the  fore-arm  of  the  difeafed  fide.;  in  another,  under  the 
arm-pit  of  the  oppofite  fide;  and  in  the  third,  in  the  groin  of  the 
oppofite  fide.  From  thefe  circumftances,  and  the  large  fuppura- 
tions brought  on  by  this  bath  in  two  other  cafes  of  ulcerated  cancer, 
we  may  prefume,  that  the  quantity  of  hemlock  abforbed  by  this 
mode  of  introducing  it  into  the  habit,  muft  neceiTarily  quicken  the 
circulation,  and  put  all  the  fluids  in  agitation,  by  which  means 
thefe  fuppurations  are  probably  brought  on.  It  may  be  obferved, 
by  the  way,  that  thefe  effects  feem  very  contrary  to  paralytic  affec- 
tions, which  fome  learned  men  think  the  hemlock  has  a  tendency  to 
produce.  There,  is  however  no  direct  evidence  of  any  paralytic 
fymptorn  having  arifen  from  it,  nor  indeed  any  other  bad  fymptom, 
imleis  thefe  fuppurations  fhculd  be  deemed  fo,  which  however,  it 
muft  be  remarked,  healed  very  kindly  after  having  been  opened, 
notwithftanding  the  cancerous  difeafe  prevailing  in  the  habit. 

Finding  many  of  thefe  fchirrous  cafes  obftinately  refift  every 
method  employed  for  their  cure,  though  they  were  moft  of  them 
relieved,  Mr.  Juftamond  was  .nduced  to  try  the  effecf  of  an  arfe- 
nical  plafter  to  them,  encouraged  by  the  evident  advantages  he  had 
feen  to  refult  from  the  external  uk  of  the  arfenic  in  cancerous  ulcers. 
For  this  purpofe  he  chofe  to  employ  the  mildeft  preparation, 
namely,  fome  of  the  yellow  orpiment,  levigated,  and  mixed  with 
fuet  and  other  ingredients  to  the  confiftence  of  a  pretty  foft  plafter. 
It  contained  no  more  than  one  grain  of  arfenic  to  four  of  fulphur, 
and  was  fo  much  weakened  by  the  combination,  that  a  quantity  of 
this  powder,  containing  five  grains  of  the  arfenic,  might  be  ad- 
miniftered  internally  with  greater  fecurity  than  one  grain  and  a  half 
of  the  crude  mineral.  Behdes  this,  the  preparation  would  be  ftill 
weakened  by  the  addition  of  the  ingredients  neceifary  to  form  it 
into  a  plafter ;  fo  that  there  was  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  fufpect  this 
application  would  be  attended  with  any  bad  confequence,     Nej? 
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ther,  indeed,  was  that  likely  to  have  happened,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  accidental  circumftance,  which  could  not  be  forefeen.  This 
plafter  was  applied  to  fix  different  patients  at  the  fame  time,  and  in 
a  little  while  the  fchirrous  tumors  afforded  fuch  evident  marks  of 
diminution  as  were  very  encouraging.  It  was  afterwards  tried  in 
another  cafe,  where  the  patient  was  at  the  fame  time  ufing  the  hem- 
lock bath.  But  here  fome  paralytic  fy mptoms  began  to  fhew 
themfelves;  yet  fo  imperceptibly  at  firft,  that  no  one  was  aware  of 
the  danger  till  it  increafed  beyond  the  power  of  relief.  That  fuch 
an  efFecT  could  be  produced  by  this  mild  arfenical  plafter  was  not 
fufpecled,  till  another  patient  who  had  applied  it  for  fome  months 
with  great  benefit  without  ufing  the  bath,  was  at  length  feized  with 
very  difagreeable  complaints  in  the  bowels,  upon  going  into  the 
bath,  while  me  ufed  the  arfenical  plafter.  She  was,  however,  re- 
lieved from  this  attack  ;  but  from  thefe  inftances  it  was  plain  that 
the  warm  water,  by  opening  the  pores,  had  occafioned  too  great  an 
abforption  of  the  arfenic,  and  had  perhaps  contributed  to  feparate  it 
from  the  fulphur ;  without  which  proceis  it  is  likely  thefe  fymptoms 
could  not  have  been  brought  about.  However  this  may  be,  though 
the  other  patients  who  ufed  the  fame  application,  and  did  not  go  into 
the  bath,  had  not  furfered  any  difagreeable  fymptom,  it  led  to  a 
determination  never  to  ufe  it  more. 

In  one  of  the  fchirrous  tumors,  in  which  the  fore-mentioned 
methods  were  tried  without  fuccefs,  an  attempt  was  made  to  extir- 
pate it  by  the  arfenical  cauftic.  The  patient  was  extremely  timo- 
rous, and  would  by  no  means  be  perfuaded  to  fubmit  to  the  ope- 
ration by  the  knife.  She  had  a  very  hard  ftubborn  fchirrus  in  the 
right  breaft  juft  above  the  nipple,  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  apple,  and 
beyond  this  a  fmall  indurated  gland  under  the  axilla.  The  arfenical 
preparation  ufed  in  this  cafe  was  the  following: 
(No.  34.)  IJL  Antimonii  in  pulvi  trit.  unc.  ij. 

Arfenici  alb.  unc.  j.  Mifce. 
Thefe  being  fuf.d,  in  a  crucible,  together,  and  being  afterwards 
reduced  into  an  impalpable  powder,  a  few  grains  were  mixed  with 
as  much  powdered  opium.  But  as  the  fkin  was  entire,  and  as  the 
arfenic -would  not  adfc  through  the  cuticle,  the  day  before  this  pow- 
der was  applied  it  became  necefTary  to  rub  the  whole  furface  of  the 
gland  gently  with  lunar  cauftic.  By  this  contrivance  the  cuticle 
was  eatily  feparated  next  day,  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  powder 
being  mixed  with  part  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to 
the  confidence  of  an  ointment,  a  pledget  was  fpread,  cut  to  the  fize  of 
the  gland,  and  applied  to  its  whole  furface.  The  pain  was  very 
great  for  the  firft  four- and-twenty  hours,  but  after  that  fubfided. 
This  firft  drefling  remained  on  for  feveral  days,  and  when  re- 
moved, it  appeared  that  that  part  of  the  fkin  on  which  the  cauftic 
had  been  applied  was  cracking  all  round  and  the  tumor  beginning  to 
(eparate.     In  expectation  of  facilitating  this  feparation,  a  few  ica-? 
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rifications  were  made  on  the  deftroyed  furrace,  and  the  crevices 
filled  with  more  of  the  powder,  applying  over  it  a  pledget  of  the 
fame  kind  as  the  former.  By  repeating  this,  a  reparation  of  the 
tumor  was  effected  in  little  more  than  two  months,  and  the  gland 
came  out  entire  as  a  nut  out  of  its  fheil,  or  as  if  it  had  been  cleanly 
differed  with  a  knife.  To  the  fmall  gland  under  the  arm-pit  no- 
thing was  done,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  diffolve  fpontaneoully  by 
the  iuppu ration  of  the  larger  one,  but  it  Mill  remained ;  though  this 
circumftance  did  not  prevent  the  wound  made  by  the  feparation  of 
the  larger  gland,  from  healing  very  frft.  Seeing  the  fmall  gland 
{fill  exifr  after  the  healing  of  the  wound,  perfuafions  were  ufed  with 
the  patient  to  allow  the  cauffic  to  be  applied  to  that  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  had  been  to  the  large  one.  But  fhe  was  fo  well  fatif- 
ficd  with  having  got  rid  of  the  moft  material  part  of  the  difeafe,  and 
being  freed  from  the  pain  which  that  gave  her,  and  fo  fearful  of 
going  through  the  fame  violent  pain  again,  that  fhe  chofe  rather  to 
remain  with  it  as  it  was.  She  was  (ccn  about  a  year  and  a  half 
after  this  in  perfect  health;  the  little  gland  tinder  the  arm-pit  re- 
mained indeed,  but  it  was  neither  increafed  nor  decreafed  in  fize. 
She  fuffered  no  pain  from  it,  and  there  was  then  no  other  appear- 
ance of  farther  mifchief. 

The  danger  of  treating  cancers  with  arfenic  externally  is  here  too 
manifeftly  fhevvn  to  jultify  the  exhibiting  it,  at  leaft  for  any  length 
of  time.  We  (hall  here  introduce  fome  cafes  in  which  arfenic  was 
exhibited  internally. 

There  has  been  publifhed  by  Dr.  Rum,  in  the  American  Tranf- 
aclions,  and  fince  inferted  in  the  Medical  Commentaries  by  Dr. 
Duncan,  vol.  i.  decad.  2d.  a  paper  on  arfenic  in  cancerous  a/fetf/ovs. 
Dr.  Mofeley  has  lkewife  given  an  account  of  the  fuccefsfu!  effects 
of  fublimate  in  the  fame  complaint,  in  his  Trcatife  on  Tropical  Dif- 
eafes,  from  which  the  reader  will  have  an  extract.  Mr.  Julfamond, 
after  obferving,  that,  in  the  full  exhibition  of  hemlock  in  every 
form,  as  well  as  in  the  Other  means  employed,  his  hopes  were  cruelly 
fruftrated  in  many  inflances,  "  yet."  fays  he,  "  I  could  not  but  be 
convinced  from  the  refult  of  all  my  cafes,  that  fomcthmg  more  had 
been  effected  by  thefe  methods,  than  had  been  done  by  others  ;  and 
as  arfenic  feemed  to  be  the  beft  application  externally,  I  refolved,  in 
the  firlf  obftinate  cafe,  to  try  it  internally.  I  was  the  more  induced 
to  this,  from  knowing  that  it  had  been  adminiftered  by  others,  and 
from  an  account  recently  publiQied,  in  which  it  was  faid  that  this 
medicine  had  been  given  with  effect  in  cancerous  complaints.  I 
determined,  however,  to  give  it  in  my  own  way,  and  therefo  *e 
weighed  out  a  grain  of  arfenic,  and  mixing  it  thoroughly  in  a  glafs 
mortar  with  a  fcruple  of  teftaceous  powder,  made  it  up  into  a  mafs 
of  pills,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fyrup.  This  was  divided  into 
fixteen  pills,  made  exactly  equal,  by  carefully  weighing  them  fepa- 
jately  againft  each  other."    The  author  relays  the  following  cafes. 
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Case  I.  u  On  the  5th  of  Oclober,;  1774,  Ann  Bend  applied 
to  me  with  a  cancerous  ulcer  on  the  right  .fide  of  the  tongu-e  about 
the  fize  of  a  crown-piece,  fur-rounded  with  indurations,  and  very 
painful.  She  came  into  the  hcfpital  on  the  18th  of  January,  1775* 
She  was  at  .fir  ft  put  into  the  hemlock  bath,  the  ftppes  ran  rti  ales  were 
admir/mered  internally,  and  the  ulcer  was  fmeared  with  a  mixture 
containing  one  drachm  of  fpirit  of  fait,  five  grains  of  arfcnk,  and 
twenty  of  opium,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  leftaceous  ponder  to 
make  the  whole  into  a  confidence  fornewhat  like  that  of  mel  aegyp- 
tiacum,  a  portion  of  which  was  alfo  fometimes  added  to  this  mixture  ; 
and  whenever  anv  feparatiori  was  likely  to  take  place  from  the  action 
of  the  arfenic  and  the  fpirit  of  fak,  the  ulc  of  the  mixture  was  fuf- 
pended,  and  the  mel  aegyptiacum  ufed  alone.  Sometimes  the  fore 
was  merely  warned  with  my  liquid.  When,the  mixture  was  ufed, 
the  patient  was  directed  to  take  particular  care  not  to  fwallow  any 
of  her  faliva  for  feveral  hours  after,  arid  to  wain  the  mouth  with 
fome  of  my  liquid,  lowered  with  water,  ,before  die  fwaliowed  her. 
faliva,  or  took  any  food.  The  corrofive  fublimate  was  foon  after 
fubftituted  for  the  martial  flowers,  as  being  judged,  from  Doctor 
Akenfide's  ohfervations,  to  be  a  medicine  better  adapted  to  this 
cafe.  With  this  medicine  internally,  andthe  before-mentioned  appli- 
cations externally,  fome  advantages  were  gained;  but  the  diforder 
frill  proving  obftmate,  I  refolved  at  length  to  give  the  arfenic  in- 
ternally, beginning  with  the  fixteenth  part  pf  a  grain  every  day,  and 
gradually  and  carefully  ihcieafing  the  dofe  till,  my  patient  took  a 
grain  in  the  day.  This  patient  could  not  bear  much  more  than  this 
quantity,  for  when  fhe  had  taken  a  grain  and  a  half  for  a  few  days, 
fhe  W2S  feized  with  tremors  of  the  limbs.  But  another  patient  1  had 
at  the  fame  time  with  a  cancer  in  his  face,  who  was  a  remarkably 
ftrong  man,  took  two  grains  of  it  daily,  without  finding  the  lealt 
inconvenience  from  it.  From  the  time  of  my  ufing  this  medicine* 
the  appearances  grew  fb  favourable,  that  I  was  in  great  hopes  of 
completing  the  cure,  and  many  other  furgeons  who  faw  the  cafe 
with  me.  and  had  feen  it  in  its  worft  Hate,  were  of  that  opinion. 
But  the  ohftinacy  of  the  difeafe  made,  me  judge  it  neceflary  to  in- 
creafe  the  dofe  of  arfenic,  if  my  patient  could  bear  it,  and  therefore  I 
tukd  it  with  four  times  its  weight  of  fulphur,  with  the  view  of 
tempering  the  violence  of  its  action.  I  began  with  the  fame  quan- 
tity mixed  with  fulphur  that  my  patient  had  been  ufed  to  take  bjfc  it- 
felf,  that  is,  a  grain  of  arfenic  in  the  day  5  and  foon  found  th,.t  I 
could  uk  it  much  more  liberally  in  this  way  than  before.  For  ihe 
foon  took  four  and  five  grains  of  the  mineral  every  day  in  this  com- 
bination with  fulphur,  with  lefs  inconvenience  than  ihe  took  one 
grain  and  a  quarter  of  the  arfenic  alone.  But  if , the  violence  of 
this  medicine  was  diminished  by  this  combination,  it  foon  became 
evident  that  its  efficacy  was  likewife  decreafed  by  its  for  the  difor- 
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der  feizing  the  tonfils  and  other  glands  abput  the  neck  and  throat, 
the  patient  died  in  about  ten  months  from  her  admiflion  into  the 
hofpital. 

"  This  and  the  fucceeding  cafe  of  a  earner  in  the  face,  were  the 
only  two  inftances  in  which  a  fair  trial  was  given  to  the  intn-nal 
ufe'of  arfenic.     Encouraged   bv  the  fair   profpecls  thefe  trials  af- 
forded me  at  fir  ft,   I   had  begufl  to  give  it  to  two  other  patients. 
But  as  the  hopes  I  had  entertained  of  its  efficacy  in  the  two  firft  in- 
ftances, were  afterwards  difappointe  ■,  and  that,  however  promifing 
the  internal  ufe  of  the   aifenic  might  appear  to   me   in  thefe  com- 
plaints, it  ftill  feemed  impracticable  to  give  it  in  fuch  dofes  as  to  in- 
jure fuccefs,  1  though:  myfelf.  not  juftified  in  continuing  or  repeat- 
ing the  trial.     I  therefore  would  not  fufFer  my  other  patients  who 
had  begun,  to  continue  taking  it;  and   from  that  time  never  pre- 
ferred any  arfenic  internally,  judging  that  the  advantages  arifmg 
from  it  were  not  fufHcient  to  compenfate  the  rifque.     The  afcer- 
taining  of  this  point  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  efTential,  and,  in- 
deed, a.very  neceffary  circumftance,  for  if,  from  the  boldnefs  of  fome 
publications  on  the  fubjedt,  others  fhould  be  tempted,  as   1  was,  to 
make  the  experimentxin  hopes  of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  man- 
kind in  thefe  terrible  cafes,  they  will  probably  be  deterred  from  it 
by  this  fair  expofition  of  the  matter.     At  the  fame  time,  I  am  in- 
clined ftill  to  think,  from  all  the  obfervations  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  that  arfenic  is  really  the  true  antidote  againft  this  difeafe  -,  but 
as  its  internal  ufe  is  attended  with  great  danger,  and  that  every  at- 
tempt to   correct  its   noxious  qualities  feems  to  leflen  its  efficacy, 
it  is  not  probable  that  it  can  ever  be  given  fo  as  to  produce  a  com- 
plete cure. 

Case  II.  cc  The  other  cafe  of  a  cancer  in  the  face,  alluded  to 
above,  in  which  a  fair  trial  was  given  to  the  internal  ufe  of  arfenic, 
was  that  of  Mr.  Champnefs,  a  man  of  the  mod  vigorous  conftitution 
I  ever  knew.  He- was  67  years  of  age  when  he  applied  to.  me,  in 
Auguft,  1773,  and  his  complaint  had  then  been  of  eight  years'  {land- 
ing. He  had  been  for  two  years  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  and 
fkiiful  furgeon  of  this  town,  who,  as  he  informed  me  hWfeJf,  had 
very  humanely  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  do  him  fervice,  though 
his  attempts  had  not  been  attended  with  fuccefs  ;  for  the  patient 
affined  me,  that  the  difeafe  had  been  conftantly  increafing  fince  that 
time,  and  that  its  progrefs  had  been  very  rapid  for  the  laft  fortnight 
before  he  addreffed  hirr.felf  to  me.  When  I  faw  him  fir  ft,  all  that 
part  of  the  face  between  the  edge  of  the  os  malab  and  the  ala  of  the 
nofe  on  the  left  fide  was  eaten  away.  The  lower  part  of  the  ala  of 
the  left  noftril  was  quite  corroded,  the  lip  feoarated  from  its  adhe- 
fion  to  the  gum,  and  alrnoft  deftroyed  on  the  lefc  fide.  The  fmall 
remaining  part  of  the  lip  on  this  fide  was  very  hard,  and  the  indu- 
ration extended  to  the  right  fide  and  up  the  right  noftril.  This 
patient,  as  I  before  obferved  being  of  a  remarkably  ftrong  habit  of 
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body,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  arfenic  Its  full  trial  with 
him,  both  externally  and   internally,   and  with   fuch  appearance  of 
fuccefs,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year    1775  all  the  fores  had 
healed  except  one,  and  that  was  in  fo  favourable  a  ftate,  and  my  pa- 
tient fo  free  from  pain,  that  I  had  fcarce  a  doubt,  of  completing  the 
cure,  and,  indeed,  told   the   gentleman   who   had  before  attended 
him,  of  this  expectation.     But  my  hopes  were  again  difappo'nted. 
The  wound  was  never  completely  healed,  and  though  the  diforder 
remained  very  tolerable,  and  was  kept  from  fpreading  for  a  twelve- 
month after  this,  yet  about  the  end  of  that  time  it   began  to  break 
out  a^ain,  till  at  length  it  reached  the  glands  of  his  throat.     Not- 
withftanding  this,  he  lived  till  the  latter  part  of  the  vear  1778,  and 
for  the  laft  year  of  his  life,  as  I  have  been  informed,  in  a  very  mife- 
rable  #2te,  having  loft  fo  much  of  his  lip,  jaw,  and  teeth,  that  it  was 
with  the  grtatefr  difficulty  he  could  (wallow  anv  food.     Though  this 
patient  perfevcred  in  the  ufe  of  the  arfenic  for   fix  months,  in  the 
crofe  before  mentioned,  yet  he  never  experienced  the  leaft  inconve- 
nience from  it.     He   was  in  good  health,  and  continued  even  his 
daily  labour  all  the  time  he  was  taking  it,  and  for  a  long  while  after 
he  had  left  it  off. 

"  As  I  have  hitherto  only  mentioned  two  methods  in  which  I  ap- 
plied the  arfenic  externally  in  cancerous  ulcers,  to  wit,  the  arfenicai 
and  metallic  preparation  ufed  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  the  arfenic  fufed 
with  antimony  in  other  cafes,  I  fhall  now  communicate  another  me- 
thod of  ufing  it,  which  1  tirft  tried  on  Mr.  Champnpfs;  I  mean, 
mixed  with  an  equaS  quantity  of  fublimate.  This  haftened  the  action 
of  the  arfenicai  cauftic  confiderably,  and  made  a  much  larger  efchar, 
nor  did  it  appear  to  caufe  greater  pain  than  was  complained  of  when 
the  arfenic  was  ufed  alone..  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  a 
large  (hare  of  opium  was  mixed  with  every  cauftic  1  applied,  from 
which  confiderable  advantages  refulied,  the  pain  being  generally  lefs 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  opium  employed/' 

Much  has  been  fa  id  formerly,  and  repeated  of  late,  on  carbonic  acid 
gas  (fixed  air)  in  thefe  complaints  ;  and  as  great  expe£tations  have 
been  pa  i  fed  by  fome  writers,  of  this,  as  a  remedy  in  open  cancers,  we 
fhall  take  this  opportunity  of  communicating  Mr.  Juftamond's  ob- 
fervations  refpe£ting  the  ufe  of  it  in  thefe  diforders. 

<c  I  have  tried  it,"  fays  that  gentleman,  (L  in  feveral  cafes  of  ul- 
cerated cancer  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  purfued  the  following 
method  in  applying  it.  1  fir  ft  adapted  an  open  bladder  to  the  end  of 
a  flexible  tube  of  a  convenient  length,  and  placing  this  bladder  upon 
the  found  pr.rts  round  the  cancerous  complaint,  fo  as  carefully  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  difeafe.  I  confined  the  margin  of  the  bladder 
by  applying  to  it  a  piece  of  adhefive  platter,  which  was  likewife  held 
clofe  to  the  furrounding  parts  by  one  or  more  afliftants.  The  end  of 
the  tube  was  then  fixed  into  the  mouth  of  a  pretty  large  bottle,  into 
which  thQ  ufual  fermenting  materials  had  been  put*     This  applies 
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tion  was  renewed  twice  or  three  times  in  the  day,  and  if  I  could 
have  prevailed  upon  my  patients  to  do  it  oftener,  I  would  ;  being  of 
opinion,  that  if  any  fuccefs  were  to  be  expected  from  it,  it  mult  be 
owing  to  its  being  reiterated  frequently.  I  imagined,  indeed,  that 
if  it  had  been  pofiible  to  keep  the  part  conftantly  isnmerfed  in  fixed 
air>  without  any  communication  with  the  external  air,  this  would  be 
the  moft  likely  method  of  infuring  fuccefs.  However  this  may  be, 
in  all  the  cafes  wherein  I  tried  ir,  it  did  not  by  any  means  confirm 
thofe  expectations  that  report  had  raifed  in  me  of  its  utility.  It  ne- 
ver in  any  one  inftance  difpofed  the  cancerous  wound  or  any  part  of 
it  to  heal ;  and  all  the  benefit  I  experienced  from  the  ufe  of  it,  was 
keeping  the  wound fwcet  and  clean.  This  indeed  is  no  inconfiderable 
advantage,  where  thefe  effects  cannot  be  brought  about  by  other 
means,  Jefs  inconvenient  than  this.  Neither  can  I  afcertain  whether 
it  contributed  in  any  remarkable  degree  to  abate  the  pain  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  for  all  the  cafes  I  tried  it  in  were  very  far  advanced,  and  the  pa- 
tients having  been  ufed  to  obtain  relief  from  opium,  did  not  choofe  to 
relinqiiifh  a  medicine,  the  good  effects  of  which  they  had  felt. 

"  There  are,  indeed,"  continues  the  author,  w  other  means  of 
correcting  the  fmell  of  cancerous  ulcers,  and  much  more  fimpie 
than  the  application  of  an  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  fixed  air, 
and  which,  from  all  the  obfervations  experience  has  furnifhed  me 
with  on  this  point,  feem  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  effectually.  The 
feveral  topics  I  have  ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  the  flowers  of  zinc, 
the  calamus  aromaticus  in  powder,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  fucb 
a  proportion  of  powdered  fait  ammoniac  as  my  patients  could  bear  ; 
fulphur,  either  alone  or  combined  with  a  fna'l  portion  of  arfenic; 
(which  lair,  preparation  has  been  already  fpoken  of  fully  in  page 
394,  of  this  work).  Thefe  are  the  dreiiings  [  have  chiefly  ufedin  the 
intervals  of  fuch  as  were  more  active,  and  by  means  of  which,  I  have 
generally  preferved  cancers  from  any  very  ofFenfive  fmell ;  and  even 
in  the  Jaft  ftage  of  the  diftemper,  have  fucceeded  in  diminishing 
greatly  this  naufeous  fymptom.  Doctor  VVathen  faw  a  remarkable 
inflance  of  this  in  an  extremely  ofFenfive  cancer>  which  he  faw  with, 
me  in  the  molt  deplorable  ffate  of  the  difeafe.  He  exprefled  his 
furprife  on  finding  this  ftench  much  corrected  in  a  f.xv  days  by 
means  of  fome  of  the  fore-mentioned  dcaline  and  abforben:  pow- 
ders, aflifted  with  an  outward  covering  of  rags  dipt  in  fpiritums 
applications.  The  fpirituous  covering  I  generally  ufed  in  thef: 
cafes,  was  the  martial  and  ammoniac  tincture  above  mentioned, 
either  alone  or  diluted  with  water,  without  the  addition  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  anfwer s  nearly  to  tne  common  tincture  of  fteel  with 
fait  ammoniac,  to  be  found  in  fome  difpenfatories.  I  (hall  here  ob- 
ierve,  that  in  all  ofFenfive  cancers  we  ought  religioufly  to  ,.bft  .in 
from  every  kind  ofg  eafy  application  however  mild  and  innocent  it 
may  be,  and  even  were  it  only  ufed  with  a  view  to  keep  on  the 
dreifings.     No  ointment  mud  come  near  the  fore,  or  even  touch 
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the  neighbouring  found   parts.'    When  the  cancerous   wound  is 
frnall  and  free  from  any  ofFenfive  fmell,  it  is  better  ftill  not  to  ufe 
any  greafe  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  and  if  we  be  forced  to  it,  from  the 
dry  line  flicking  to  the  edges,  it  will  be  befr  to  powder  the  fore  fir  ft 
With  flowers  of  zinc,  and  lay  nothing  over  but  the  Goulard  cerate, 
or  fomc  fuch  mild  ointment.     Bafilicon  or  the  green  digc  (live  al- 
ways add  to  the  ofFenlive  fmell.    Let  me  be  permitted  to  cbferve  by 
the  way,  that  it  might  poffibly  be  better  if  thefe  digeftive  ointreents 
were  banifhed  from   the  praclice  of  furgery,  and  rrore  particularly 
from  the  treatment  of  fimple  wounds.    The  fmell  of  them  is  of  itfelf 
very  difagreeable   to  the  patient  as  well  as  the  furgeon,  and  I  am 
fully  perfuaded  they  are  of  no  ufe.  The  purpefeof  keeping  a  fimple 
wound  moift  and  protected  from  the  air,  is  as  well  effected  by  a  lit- 
tle white  wax  and  oil  melted  together,  which  to  render  ir  pleafing  to 
the  eye,  may  be  coloured  whh  alkanet  root.  This  kind  of  ointment, 
the   Goulard  cerate,  and  the  epulotic  cerate,  are  the  only  topics  I 
have  ufed  to  fimple  wounds  for  thefe  laft  fourteen   years,  either  in 
public  or  private  practice.     The  advantages  arifing  from  this,  are, 
that  the  wounds  thus  dreiled  do  not  yield  lb  great  a  fhare  of  matter, 
that  the  granulations  are  not  therefore  fo  likely  to  rife  above  the 
edges  of  the  fore,  that  thefe  edges  themfelves  are  mere  eafily  kept 
clean,  and  that  the  dreflings  are  not   in  the   leaft  offenfive  to  the 
patient." 

The  author  profefTes  to  have  entertained  a  conjecture  that  the 
cancerous  afre&ion  is  produced  by  infecis,  "  which,"  fays  he  "  in- 
duced me  to  try  the  application  of  fixed  air  to  thefe  complaints,  in 
hopes  that  its  noxious  quality  would  deftroy  thefe  infects  and  cure 
the  difeafe.  But  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  apply  mephitic 
air  to  cancerous  ulcers,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  commu- 
nication with  the  external  air,  upon  which  circumflance  alone,  ac- 
cording to  my  ideas,  its  efneacy  mult,  depend. 

4C  The  inequality  of  the  parts  on  which  the  apparatus   is  to  be 
fixed,  and  fometimes  the  extent  of  the  difeafe,  are  obflacles  to  the 
clofe  adapting  of  it,  which  in  fome  cafes  are  infurmountable.     Add 
to  this,  that  a  bladder   is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  made  Tife  of  to 
contain  this  mephitic  air  ;  for  if  a  hollow  glafs  were  applied,  it  is 
evident  that   it  would   act  like  a  cupping  glafs,  and  become  infup- 
portable    upon  parts  already  extremely  ienfible.     Doctor  Priefrlcy 
obferves  too,  that  a  bladder,  he  has  found  by  experience,  uill  not  long 
make  a  fuffcient  Jefaration  beliveen  j ever  id  kinds  of  air  and  common 
air.     Thele    may,   perhaps,  be  the  reafons   why  the  application  of 
fixed  air  has  not  fucceeded  with  me.      Whether  the  nitrous  air  dlf- 
covered  by  Dr.  Prieft ley,  and  which  he  obferves  to  be  more  noxious 
than  the  former,  will  fucceed  better,  mult  be  determined  by  future 
experiments. 

ff  Such,1'  continues  Mr.  Juftamond,  u  were  in  general  the  me- 
thods I  uied,  in  the  treatment  of  ulcerated  cancers  ',  befides  which* 
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upon  fuperficial  cancerous  wounds,  where  it  was  mydefignto  make 
a  flight  ejfehar  with  little  pain,  or  where  I  was  endeavouring  to  heal 
the  obftinate  remains  of  a  cancer  previoufly  brought  into  a  fmall 
compafs,  I  ufed  to  mix  feme  of  the  magnes  arfe nicalirv,  or  even  fome 
crude  arfenic,  with  a  proportion  of  opium,  and  make  it  into  an  oint- 
ment by  the  addition  of  fome-  Goulard  cerate,  or  any  other  mild  un- 
guent of  the  fame  kind.  (  This  was  made  ftronger  or  weaker  acce 
ing  to  the  efTe6t  it  was  meant  to  produce.     The  general  rule  was  to 
take  ten  grains  of  the  magnes  arfenicalis  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
opium,  and  mix  them  with  one  drachm  of  foft  ointment.     This  mild 
application  gives  little  or  no  pain,  'and  produces  evidently  good  ef- 
fects,    it  might,  perhaps,  prove  ufeful   in  removing  any  frefh  ap- 
pearances of  the  difeafe,  that  are  apt  to  arife  after  extirpation,  how- 
ever carefully  or  well  performed.   Indeed,  u'nlefs  the  arfenical  cauftic 
can  be  applied  fo  as  to  eradicate  the  whole  difeafe  in  a  fhort  time,  I 
fhould  always  prefer  this   mode  of  ufing  it.  not  only  on  account  of 
its  being  rendered  mild  by  the  addition  of  an  unctuous  fubftance, 
but  alio  becaufe,  in  this  mode  of  applying  it,   we  can  always  afeer- 
tain  the  quantity  of  arfenic  ufed   upon  any  patient  in  a  given  time. 
This  is  a  material  eircumitance  to  attend  to  ;  for  if  we  are  too  free 
even  in   the  external  application  of  arfenic  for  any  continuance,  it 
will  be  apt  to  bring  ©n  pains  in  the  extremities  and  other  difigreea- 
ble  fymptoms.     But  in  this  mode  it  maybe  continued  for  any  length 
of  time  without  danger,  for  as  I  always  fpread  the  ointment  as  thin 
as  poffible  upon  the  lint,  a  drachm  weight  of  it  will  laft  for  feveral 
drefiings,  and  that  drachm  contains  no  more  than  ten  grains  of  the 
magnes,  in  which  there  are  but  rive  of  arfenic.     It  appears  to  me, 
that    the    difeafe   may  always    be  palliated  and  the  progrefs   of  it 
checked  by  this  kind  of  mixture  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  it  were  continued 
for  many  months  uninterruptedly,  to  (mail  cancerous  fores  about 
the  face,  it  might  often  effect  a  cure  :  but  the  great  length  of  time 
lometimes  required  to  purfue  the  fame  method  with  advantage,  fre- 
quently difcourages  the  patient  and  ihe  furgeon  too,  from  perfevcring 
as  they  ought.     I  have  had  tvvo  inftances  of  this,  one  of  a  canc-r  on 
the  nofe,  the  other  the  noli  me  tangere  above  mentioned  j  both  which 
cafes  I  verily  believe,  would  have  been  completely  cured  by  a  fteady 
perfeveience  in  the  ufe  of  this  mild  ointment,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
reftlefihefs  of  the  patients  and  their  anxiety  to  return  into  the  coun- 
try.    Nor  do  I  think  it  neceflary  to  add  the  opium  to  the  mixture, 
unlefs  the  crude  arfenic  be  ufed,  and  that  in  a  larger  quantitv,  for  the 
application  is  fufRciently  mild  without  it.    I  fbali  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  mention,  that  this  arfenical   ointment  is  alfo  very  ufeful  in 
fome  inveterate  ulcers,  and  likewife   in  fcrophulous  fores.     I  was 
firft  induced  to  try  it  in   fcrophulous  ulcers,  from  having   found 
among  fome  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  manufcripts,  that  the  magnes  ar- 
finicalh  was  mentioned  as  a  fpecific  againft  the  fcrophula.    Though 
I  cannot  boaft  of  having  found  it  entirely  fo,  yet  I  have  frequently 
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ufed  the  magnes  alone,  or  mixed  with  opium,  to  thefe  fores,  an-'i 
particularly  to  the  carious  parts  of  bones  in  them,  with  very  good 
cffecV' 

We  have  in  fome  degree  wandered  from  our  purpofe,  which 
was,  chiefly,  to  give  the  opinions  and  experiments  of  authors  on  the, 
internal  exhibition  of  arfenic  in  cancer.  Mr.  Juftamond's  conclu- 
fion  is,  "  that  arfenic  is  a  poifcm  of fo  dangerous  a  nature,  that  it  can 
feldom  be  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity  to  bring  about  the  defired 
effe&,  without  exposing  the  patient  to  too  great  rifque.  If  the 
arfenic  too  be  not  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity  to  eradicate  the  difeafe, 
it  does  hurt  rather  than  good;  becaufe,  after  having  loft  its  quality  of 
an  antidote,  the  ill  effects  of  its  having  acled  as  a  cauflic  dill  fubiift, 
and  the  irritation  it  has  occafioned  exafperates  the  difeafe.  For  we 
well  know  that  cancers,  when  irritated  by  cauftic  applications  of  any 
kind,  are  confiderably  haftcned  in  their  progrefs." 

Neverthelefs,  this  remedy  is  not  left  entirely  without  an  advocate. 
Mr.  Simmons,  a  furgeon  of  Manchefter,  addrefling  the  Editors  of 
the  Medical  and  Phyiical  Journal,  fays  :  "  Two  years  have  elapfed 
fince  I  published  a  fhort  account  of  a  cafe  of  cancer  then  under 
treatment,  in  which  the  folution  of  white  arfenic  appeared  to  have 
acted  as  an  anodine.  That  cafe,  as  might  be  expected,  proved  fatal, 
but  the  remedy  did  not  difappoint  my  prediction.  I  have  now  a 
fecond  patient  under  a  courfe  of  the  fame  remedy,  where  my  expec- 
tations refpecting  it  have  been  fully  realized.  The  fubject  is  a  wo- 
man, in  the  53d  year  of  her  age,  whofe  left  breaft,  adherent  to  the 
pedtorai  muicle,  and  in  a  cancerous  ftate,  together  with  a  large 
duffer  of  indurated  glands  in  the  axilla,  I  extirpated  in  March  lair. 
The  integuments  covering  a  part  of  the  breaft  had  become  difeafed, 
fothat  union  by  the  firft  intention  could  not  be  accomplifhed.  Ne- 
verthelefs, the  parts  healed  completely,  and  for  feveral  weeks  fhe 
continued  apparently  well.  The  return  of  the  difeafe  was_  then 
manifefted  by  a  fmall  vefication,  which  terminated  in  a  painful 
ulcer,  about  the  fize  of  her  nn<rer  nail,  in  the  middle  of  the  cicatrix 
formed  by  the  operation,  and  by  painful  indurations  furrounding  it, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  the  abforbents  leading  to  the  axilla  on  the  fame 
fide.  With  the  difeafe  flowly  advancing,  fhe  fuffered  for  feveral 
weeks  longer  before  fhe  applied  again  for  help,  when  fhe  com- 
plained of  pain  all  over  the  ulcerated  furface,  and  particularly  in  the 
knots,  efpecially  when  prcfTed. 

"  She  had  been  forewarned  of  the  probable  recurrence  of  the  dif- 
eafe, owing  to  the  too  long  delay  of  the  operation,  which  was  per- 
formed with  proper  regard  to  every  circumftance  of  candour  and 
caution. 

"  On  the  14th  of  July,  when  I  firft  put  her  uppn  the  ufe  of  the 
mineral  folution,  the  ulceration  was  extending  itfejf  rapidly,  and  the 
pain  all  over  the  furface  of  the  ulcer  was  conftant  and  very  fevere, 
as  well  as  in.  the  indurated  parts.     She  bad  not  taken  it  more  than 
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tiirte  days,  in  dofes  of  twelve  drops,  three  times  a-day,  before  fhe 
thought  the  pain  fenfibly  decreafed.  To  the  ulcer  itfelf,  the  ung. 
cerae  cum  opio  was  directed  ;  but  as,  after  a  fufficient  trial,  fhe 
thought  the  pain  aggravated  by  it,  the  infus.  cicutsc  was  fubftituted, 
as  in  the  former  cafe. 

"  It  is  now  upwards  of  fix  months  fince  fhe  began  the  ufe  of  the 
arfenical  folution,  which  has  been  taken  in  the  above  dofcs  with  great 
regularity  till  within  a  few  days.  This  fufpenfion  of  it  has  been 
Recommended  on  account  of  a  pain  in  the  head,  and  of  an  uneafi- 
nefs  in  her  ftomach,  both  of  which  (he  afcribes  to  a  monthly  confti- 
tutional  change  now  not  outwardly  marked  ;  and  as  they  had  nearly 
fubfided  this  morning,  I  am  inclined  to  favour  her  opinion  of  the 
caufe.  Notwithftanding  the  ulcerated  parts  had  fo  long  ceafed  to 
be  painful,  the  cicatrization  was  not  much  advanced  till  fhe  came 
into  the  Infirmary,  where  (he  was  a  fecond  time  admitted  an  in-pa- 
tient, under  the  cancer  plan,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1801. 

<4  There  is  now  very  little  ulceration,  and  the  fkinning  is  ftill 
progreflively  advancing ;  the  pain  too,  which  is  not  conftant,  is 
confined  to  the  knots,  fome  of  which  are  inflamed,  and  going  to 
exfoliate.  In  Graham's  cafe  it  will  be  recollected,  that  this  was 
the  fource  of  pain,  after  (he  had  for  fome  time  taken  the  arfenical 
folution. 

"  1  have  purpofely  comprefTed  the  recital  of  this  cafe,  and  con- 
fined myfelf  to  the  leading  points  of  it ;  but  it  muff,  be  again  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  ulceration  was  confiderabL,  and  very  painful. 

"  The  drops  were  at  firft  taken  in  a  little  water,  but,  on  account 
of  their  feeming  to  difagree  with  her  ftomach,  it  was  changed  for 
peppermint-water,  which  at  that  time  had  the  defired  effect.  Lat- 
terly, fhe  has  been  allowed  four  ounces  of  red  wine  daily;  in  other 
refpects,  {he  has  taken  only  the  common  diet  of  the  houfe. 

a  No  opium  has  been  aiminiftered,  though,  when  the  functions 
of  the  ftomach  were  difturbed,  I  thought  it  indicated,  left  its  exhi- 
bition (hould  throw  any  ambiguity  over  the  refult;  however,  I  am 
difpofed  to  think  that  it  may  become  neceiTary,  to  enable  her  to  bear 
the  mineral  folution  in  proper  dofes.  Henceforward,  I  (hall  not 
fcruple  to  employ  it,  Ihould  the  fymptoms  require  its  uf?,  in  con- 
jun£tion  with  the  drops.  And  fhould  chronic  general  inflammation,' 
which  has  been  faid  to  attend  the  long-continued  exhibition  of  ar- 
fenic,  be  excited,  but  which  I  have  not  (ten,  the  digitalis  offers  a 
refource  admirably  calculated  to  reprefs  it. 

cC  Thefe  are  the  feveral  means  by  which,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
I  propofe  to  combat  this  formidable  difeafe. 

"  Partial  fuccefs  has  already  attended  my  endeavours,  and  I  ex- 
pect: not  to  accomplifti  a  cure.  Among  the  multiplicity  of  noftrums 
for  cancer,  vaunted  by  empirics,  arfenic  is  probably  the  activeingre- 
dient ;  it  was  formerly  much  employed,  but  had.  I  believe,  been  dif- 
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carded  from  regular  practice.  My  own  experience  proves  it  to  &5 
fafe,  when  cautioufly  adminiftered  ;  for  I  have  given  it,  in  another 
difeafe,  to  a  child  of  fifteen  months  old,  and  with  fuccefs. 

"  The  judicious  reader  will  form  hi*  own  conclufions  from 
my  two  cafes  :  My  own  are  ;*— • 

«  I.  Th&t  arfenic  does  diminifh  pain,  and  promote  the  healing  of 
an  ulcerated  cancer  ; 

"  2.  That  it  may  be  fhfely  adminiftered,  in  proper  dofe*,  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  without  endangering  life,  or  even  exciting  any' 
of  thofe  alarming  fymptoms  which  have  been  faid  to  attend  its  con- 
tinued exhibition." 

Dr.  Mofeley  writes  on  this  difeafein  very  encouraging  terms;  with 
wh  it  reafon,  we  muft  leave  to  be  explained  by  thofe  who  may  be 
difpofed  to  agree  with  him.  It  muft  be  confidered,  however,  that 
he  fpeaks  of  the  difeaie  as  it  appears  in  tropical  fituations. 

4t  Cancers,"  fays  he,  Ci  are  of  two  forts  ;  fchirrous,  or  occult, 
and  ulcerated.  There  is  alfo  a  minor  fpecies  of  cancer,  called  a 
cancerous  ulcer*  Cancers  are  feldomer  feen  in  the  Weft-Indian 
iflands,  than  on  the  neighbouring  weftern  continent  of  America. 
The  difeafe  which  the  Spaniards  at  Quito  call  Mai  del  Valle  or 
Vicko,  which  is  a  gangrene  in  the  re61um,  and  often  fucceeds  fluxes, 
and  fometimes  attacks  people  while  they  are  ill  with  fevers,  is  un- 
known in  the  iflands.  So  are  cancers  of  the  uterus,  and  an  ulcer- 
ated cancer,  called  the  Bay-Sore." 

Of  cancers  of  the  uterus  (which  we  fhall  confider  in  another 
place),  Dr.  Mofeley  fays,  "  they  are  always  lingering,  excruciating, 
and  fatal ;  and  fo  common  in  the  city  of  L'tma^  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, that  women  fuppofe  it  contagious,  even  from  fitting  in  a  chair 
after  an  infected  perfon." 

"  The  Bayfore,  which,"  Dr.  Mofeley  obferves,  "  is  a  true  can- 
cer, commencing  with  an  ulcer,  is  endemic  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
It  is  frequently  feen  on  the  Mufquito  fhore  alfo,  and  along  that  part 
of  the  continent. 

"  This  difeafe  is  alfo  fatal,  if  neglecled.  But  being  within  the 
reach  of  furgery  to  remedy*,  that  remedy  is  the  object  of  the  prefent 
difcuflion. 

**  Every  part  of  the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  is  fubject  to  be  the 
feat  of  this  difeafe. 

"  The  caufe  of  it  is  fo  little  to  be  afcertairied  by  any  reference  to 
the  ftate  of  the  habit  of  the  body,  that  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  fome  external  agent.  The  Indians  fay,  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  a  large  fly  depofiting  its  eggs  in  the  flefh. 

"  The  method  of  Curing  this  cancer  is  very  fimple,  though  pain- 
ful. But  from  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  can  venture  to  aflert, 
that  the  fame  method  will  cure  any  external  cancer  whatever,  that 
is,  curable,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  where  the  application  can  be 
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hiade  in  fuch  a   manner,  that  the  difeafe  and  the  medicine  may  be 
brought  into  contact. 

u  The  method  is  this  :  Spread  a  plafter  of  diachylon  with  gumy 
upon  thin  leather,  the  fifce  of  the  cancer.  Suppofe  the  plafter  to  be 
as  large  as  a  crown-piece,  or  a  Spanifh  dollar,  fprinkle  on  it  a 
fcruple  of  corrofive  J ublimate  of  mercury  finely  powdered  ;  and  fo  in 
proportion  to  a  larger  or  fmaller  plafter.  This  plafter  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  cancer,  and  remain  on  it  forty- eight  hours  ;  but  if  there 
be  any  apprehenfion  that  it  has  not  done  its  office  in  that  time,  it 
muft  remain  longer.  Then  take  it  off,  and  apply  a  poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  with  a  little  olive-oil,  which  muft  be  renewed  fre- 
quently, until  the  cancer  comes  entirely  out,  by  the  roots  as  it  were. 
The  part  is  then  to  be  drefted,  digefted,  and  cured  as  a  common 
ulcer.  A  purge  or  two  with  calomel,  muft  precede  the  application. 
No  other  preparation  is  neceffary,  in  habits  otherwife  healthy.  But 
when  the  patient  is  grofs,  or  in  a  bad  ftate  of  body,  as  in  all  other 
cafes,  he  muft  be  properly  prepared  for  the  operation.  Bark  is 
(bmetimes  neceiTary,  to  forward  the  digeftion  and  cure." 

Dr.  Mofeley  fays  this  method  was  pracYifed,  to  his  knowledge,  by 
a  perfon  who  lived  many  years,  and  was  in  extenfive  practice,  and  in 
great  reputation,  of  courfe,  for  curing  cancers,  at  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras. *  It  never  failed  him,"  fays  the  doctor, "  in  many  hundreds  of 
cjfes.  He  there  extracted  one,  which  weighed  eleven  ounces,  from 
the  infide  of  a  man's  thigh  ;  and  completed  the  cure  in  four  weeks. 

"  It  is  furprifing  to  fee  how  entirely  corrofive  fublimate,  thus 
applied,  will  feparate  the  unfound  from  the  found  parts  ;  and  let  the 
figure  of  the  cancer  be  what  it  may,  and  its  ramifications  ever  fo 
numerous,  the  whole  difeafed  part,  if  within  reach  of  the  application, 
will  be  detached,  and  come  away  all  together,  leaving  the  cavity 
clean,  and  frequently  free  from  the  fmalleft  remains  of  difeafed  flefh. 
This  is  extracting  a  cancer,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  other  way  of 
curing  any  genuine  cancer,  except  by  extirpation  with  a  knife." 

u  Cancerous  detached  and  finale  glands,  and  tumors  much  dif- 
eafed, but  not  ulcerated,  may  be  extracted  in  the  fame  manner.  But 
fhould  the  tumor  be  deeply  feated,  before  the  application,  the  cuticle 
may  be  removed  on  the  preceding  day,  by  a  blifter,  or  by  a  flight 
rubbing  with  a  cauftic,  to  the  extent  and  dimenfion  intended  to  be 
acted  on  :  in  iuperficial  tumors  this  is  not  necefTary.  If  the  tumor 
be  only  ulcerated  in  the  middle,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  ci-rcumfcribe 
the  whole  induration,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  it  may  be  necef- 
Tary to  put  a  little  of  the  powdered  fublimate  round  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  difeafed  tumor,  when  it  begins  to  loofen,  fhould  any  part 
adhere  obftinately,  to  haften  its  feparatiorhfrom  the  found  flefh.  - 

"  Arfenic  will  not  produce  tbefalutary  effects,  obtained  by  corro- 
five fublimate.  I  have  tried  it  by  every  mode  of  application,  in 
confequence  of  the  reputatioajt  has  uadefervedly  borne,  in  cancer- 
ous difeafe:>6 
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a  I  have  frequently  found,  in  extirpating  a  cancerous  or  fch_;r~ 
fous  tumor  in  the  breaft,  and  other  parts,  where  there  has  been  a 
chain  or  knot  of  fmaller  indurations  leading  from  it,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  this  plafter  to  the  principal  feat  of  the  difeafe,  has  deftroyed 
the  other  fwellings ;  partly  from  the  adjacent  inflammation,  and 
partly,  either  from  the  mercury  in  the  act:  of  abforption,  pafiing 
through  thele  glands  in  following  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatics, 
while  penetrating  the  iyftem,  or  from  its  peculiar  influence  on  this 
feries  of  veffels. 

"  Asa  proof  that  corrofive  fublimate  thus  applied,  pervades  the 
whole  habit,  the  mouth  is  generally  affected  with  the  mercurial 
tafte  and  fetor;  and  fometimes  the  falivary  glands  are  confiderably 
affected,  and  falivation  is  raifed,  particularly  when  the  application  is 
con fider able,  and  made  to  the  breaft. 

<;  In  cancers,  every  thing  depends  on  the  mode  of  applying  the 
fublimate  as  I  have  defer ibed.  Yet,  befides  the  folubility  of  fubli-^ 
mate,  there  is  a  fpecifical  difference  between  the  corrofion  of  fubli- 
mate and  that  of  arfenic.  Arfenic  applied  alone,  or  quickened  with 
the  addition  of  fublimate^  toold  ulcers,  for  example,  to  deihoy  fun- 
gous flefh,  which  in  leprous  and  leucophlegmatic  habits  is  frequently 
fo  quick  of  growth,  and  fo  enormous  in  hot  climates,  that  no  other 
application  but  the  knife  is  equal  to  its  removal,  rots  indifcrimi- 
nately  the  found  and  unfound  flefh  wherever  itccmes  in  contact.  It 
therefore  requires  great  care  in  the  application.  I  have  known  it, 
when  injudiciously  applied,  to  eat  down  to  a  large  artery,  and  occa- 
sion thelofs  of  a  limb.  Corrofive  fublimate  ufed  to  the  fame  end, 
though  an  improper  application,  will  not  caufe  the  fame  mifchief ; 
for  in  thefe  cafes,  though  it  may  caufe  great  inflammation,  it  is 
bounded  in  its  corroding  action  by  healthy  flefh;  or  acts  on  it  but 
flightly  as  a  deftroyer. 

"  Arfenic  has  a  tendency  to  deaden^  and  deflroy  the  functions  of 
organifed  parts.  Corrofive  fublimate  to  inflame  thofe  parts,  and 
increafe  t^e  circulation  of  their  contents.  Thus  the  irregular  and 
imperfect  attachment  of  difeafed  glands,  or  any  morbid  body  fur- 
rounded  by  healthy  flefh,  is  broken,  and  the  part  itfelf  expelled  from 
its  fituation,  by  means,  imitative  of  thofe  which  nature  always  af- 
fumes,  through  the  operation  of  locally-excited  action. 

c*  Surgeons  have  never  known  but  two  topical  modes  of  treating 
inveterate  cancers.  One  by  amputation ;  the  other  by  corrofion. 
The  fir  ft  is  often  impracticable,  and  the  latter  always  dangerous  *, 

4{  Empirics  have  fucceeded  betcer.  Their  method  is  to  extract 
them.  I  have  feen  many  of  thefe  itinerants,  in  different  countrieSj 
extract  cancers  with  the  greatefl  facility.     And  before  I  knew  that 

*  How  does  the  ingenious  phyfician,  to  whofe  labours  we  are  fo  muGh 
indebted,  reconcile  this  affertion  with  the  practice  he  is  recommending  ? 
Does  not  muriated  quickfil<ver  a<5t,  topically,  by  corrofion  ?  The  very  nam's 
by  which  he  has  chofen  to  diitinguiih  it  conveys  that  idea. 
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the  only  application,  however  difguifed,  which  could  produce  fuch  a 
wonderful  effect,  was  corrofive  fublimate,  I  had  tried  every  kind  of 
mineral  and  vegetable  preparation  that  could  be  thought  of  without 
fuccefs.,> 

Dr.  Mofeley  here  obferves,  that  Mr.  Juftamond  was  miflaken  in 
his  theory  of  the  effects  of  arfenic,  as  fpecifical  in  cancers*.  tc  His 
conjectures,  "  fays  the  doctor/ 'which  he  hada  dopted  from  others,  that 
cancers  are  l  ■produced  from  infetls,  or  the  germina  of  them,  taken  up 
from  the  air  by  the  lymphatic  vejjelsj  as  a  mere  hypothecs,  were  well 
iupported :  but  when  proof  is  required,  the  beft  arguments,  alone, 
are  invalid." 

The  author  thinks  it  nccefTary  to  acTd  the  following  admonitions 
and  cautions,  refpecting  this  mode  of  treating  cancers  : 

"  Bringing  the  power  of  the  mercury/'  fiys  he,  "  intq  contact 
with  the  difeafed  parts,  being  neceffary  for  their  extirpation,  it  is 
certain  that  the  application  is  mod  fuccefsful  in  local  cancers,  af- 
fecting a  fimple  gland,  or  fome  cartilaginous  or  mufcular  part:  and 
that  in  large  maffes  of  glands,  breafts  of  women,  and  parts  where 
there  is  no  afcertaining  the  bounds  of  the  difeafe,  and  where  the  ca- 
vities or  communications  may  be  deep,  irregular,  and  extenfive,  its 
fuccefs  muft  be  precarious.  And  as  fublimate  externally  applied  is 
violent  in  its  action,  anatomical  knowledge  and  medical  judgment 
are  required,  to  determine  whether  the  difeafe  be  within  the  reach  of 
its  effects,  and  the  patient  a  proper  fuuject  for  its  application.  Others- 
wife  it  may  not  only  be  applied  in  vain,  but  highly  injurioufly  ;  and 
when  to  a  large  furface,  in  delicate  and  irritable  habits,  it  may  excite 
infupportable  pain,  dangerous  fever,  commotions  in  the  nervous 
fyffem,  and  convulfions." 

From  the  incurable  nature  of  cancer,  in  its  advanced  ftate, it  be- 
comes a  defirable  object  to  avail  ourfelves  of  an§'  means  by  which, 
in  an  incipient  ftate,  it  may  be  got  the  better  of.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon4on,  Mr.  Fearon,  a  furgeon  in  Lon- 
don, has  publifhed  an  account  of  the  good  effects  of  repeated  bleedin«- 
in  fuch  cafes. 

•*  If,"  fays  he,  <c  I  venture  to  hazard  the  opinion  I  have  for 
fome  time  been  inclined  to  entertain  of  inflammation  being  the  caufi 
ef  'cancer ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  always  connetled  with  the  dif- 
eafe in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  it  is  more  with  adefign  to  excite  the 
opinions  of  other  practitioners,  than  from  the  vain  attempt  to  eluci- 
date perfectly  a  complaint  hitherto  enveloped  in  obfeurity.  For 
from  obftructions,  external  injury,  &c.  inflammation  in  fome  dc.^reu 

*  Avicen.va    certainly   gave  arfenic   internally,  for  ulcerations  in  the 
lungs.     He  fays,  in  Lib.  II.  Tract.  2.  there  are  three  forts  of  arfenic  ;  White, 
yellow,  and  red.     Of  the  laft  he  lays,  M  datur  ad  potandum,  inflatis  c 
aumeli,  ethydromtile,  et  affumitur,  cum  gumma  pini,  ad  Ttt//imxatitiquam\ 
et  fputumfaniei  et  fianguirih  :  ct  quandoque  ponitur  in  pilulis,  quae  I 
ajlhmcu" 
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enfues  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  were  we  to  treat  cancerous 
complaints,  at  an  early  period,  as  proceeding  from  inflammation, 
■without  entering  into  whimfical  or  abftrufe  reveries  concerning  the 
remote,  latent,  or  predifponent  caufe  of  cancer,  we  mould  be  much 
more  fuccefsful  in  practice.  To  this  opinion  and  practice  I  was  led 
by  the  incident  I  have  mentioned  in  the  firft  of  the  following  cafes; 
and  judging  that,  from  the  ceflation  of  the  mehftrual  evacuation, 
there  wouid,  for  fome  time  after,  be  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
conftitution  than  it  had  been  accuftomed  to  bear,  i  thought  advan- 
tage would  be  derived  from  fubttituting  an  artificial  evacuation,  in- 
ftead  of  that  which  hadceafed. 

M  On  this  head  1  decline  entering  into  the  doctrine  of  plethora  ; 
being  folicitous  only  to  throw  even  the  fmalleft  ray  of  light  on  the 
practical  part,  leaving  the  theoretical  to  thofe  of  fuperior  abilities, 
to  whofe  department  it  more  properly  belongs*;  and  the  more  I 
reflect  on  all  the  practice  1  have  feen,  the  more  it  tends  to  confirm 
me  in  this  opinion  ;  for  in  all  cafes  where  1  have  feen  folanum,  mer- 
cury, martial  flowers,  or  arfenic,  given,  they  did  harm  •,  and  if  from 
cicuta  or  opium  any  advantages  appeared  to  enfue,  they  were  but  of 
fhoit  duration. 

"  The  cure  is  very  fimple ;  and  confifts  in  bleeding,  either 
topical  or  general,  according  to  the  feat  of  the  complaint,  or  part 
affected. 

u  In  the  beginning  of  fcirrhous  affections  of  the  breaft  and  teftis, 
"■he  mode  I  have  adopted  of  taking  away  blood,  is  by  leeches  repeat* 
edly  applied  to  the  parts.  In  this  courfe,  however,  1  have  often  been 
interrupted  by  the  topical  inflammation  produced  by  thefe  animals 
around  the  parts  where  they  fattened.  In  delicate  female  habits  I 
have  often  lott  a  week  before  I  could  proceed  to  the  re-application 
of  them.  When  the  fymptoms  lead  me  to  fufpecT  the  ttomach, 
literus,  or  any  of  the  vifcera,to  be  fo  affecTred  that  the  complaint  either 
is,  or  moft  probabiy  foon  will  become,  cancerous,  I  then  have  re- 
courfe  to  general  bleedings;  but  whether  topical  or  general,  perfe- 
verance  for  a  fuincient  length  of  time  is  neceiTary.  Though  the  - 
puiic  never  indicated  fuch  practice,  yet  the  patients  have  not  fuffered 
by  repeated  bleedings ;  on  the  contrary,  when  they  patted  a  certain 
time  of  lofmg  blood,  they  felt  a  return  of  their  fymptoms,  and  of 
their  own  accord  defired  to  be  bled  again.  To  this  plan,  or  practice 
of  repeated  bleedings,  I  joined  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet;  avoiding 

*  That  inflammation  is  either  the  proximate  caufe  of  cancer,  cr  always 
attends  it,  I  am  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  ;  but  whether  this  inflammation 
vaults  from  plethora,  from  obftruction,  from,  the  ftructure  of  the  part,  or 
from  fome  particular  excitement  therein,,  I  do  not  prd'ame  to  determine, 
If  it  can  be  made  appear  that  bleeding  has  removed  a  cancerous  diieaie,  I 
mall  content  myfelf  with  the  importance  of  the  fy&)  leaving  the  Solution  to 
phyfiologilts.  And  the  more  I  reflect  on  all  the  practice  I  have  feen,  the 
more  it  tends  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  has  produced,  and  is  capa- 
ble o.  producing,  under  certain  circurniiances,  this  very  denraole  effect. 
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Wine,  fpirits,  and  fermented  liquors,  an  open  belly,  and  faturnine 
applications.  I  will  give  fome  cafes,  by  way  of  illuftrating  the 
practice  more  to  the  reader's  fatisfa&ion. 

Case  I.  "A  poor  woman,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted a  patient  at  the  Surrey  Difpenfary,  She  faid  me  had  long 
been  in  a  bad  ftate  of  health;  the  caufe  of  which  fhe  could  not 
attribute  to  any  irregularity  in  living.  She  was  of  a  delicate  habit 
of  body,  and  not  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors.  Sh§ 
fufpjcfed  that  her  complaints  originated  from  her  having  been  ex- 
posed for  fome  time  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  in  1785,  in 
an  open  yard,  as  fhe  found  herfclf  generally  jndifpofed  at  that  time, 
and  went  to  bed,  having  taken  fomething  warm,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  the  ufual  difcharge  (of  which  (he  had  not  any  appearance 
for  fix  weeks), and  alfo  to  relieve  a  ficknefsand  pain  at  her  ftomach 
and  back  ;  fymptoms  which  fhe  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  the 
obftruc'tion  of  her  menfes.  But  in  this  flattering  hope  fhe  was  much 
difappointed,  as  they  never  after  appeared,  and  her  pains  continued 
gradually  to  increafe,  and  (to  ufe  her  own  words)  extend  all  over 
her  bowels,  particularly  after  eating,  Thefe  fymptoms  continued 
without  any  intermiffion  (except  of  a  few  days  at  times)  for  fixteen 
months;  during  which  time  fhe  had  repeatedly  applied  to  feveral 
regular,  as  well  as  itinerant  practitioners,  without  meeting  with  the 
leaft  relief.  Vomits,  blifters,  purgatives,  and  every  other  remedy 
that  had  been  tried,  only  increased  her  complaints. 

iX  In  the  fummer,  1786,  1  fir  ft  fiw  her  at  her  lodgings  in  the 
Mint,  with  her  head  and  (boulders  raifed  ;  refpiration  being  difficult. 
She  was  mod  amazingly  reduced  in  flefh  ;  her  urine  was  fmall  in 
quantity,  and  high  colouicd  ;  fhe  complained  of  thirft,  was  coftive, 
her  pulfe  fmall  and  frequent.  Her  complexion  was  of  a  cadaverous 
hue;  fhe  complained  of  cold  fits,  attended  with  fhiverin^s,  and  of  a 
dwelling  on  the  righfi  fide  of  her  belly;  on  examination  of  which  { 
found  the  abdomen  was  coniiderably  diftended  by  the  difeafe,  which 
I  diftin  lily  felt  confiderably  indurated.  As  I  have  already  obferved, 
fhe  was  very  much  emaciated  ;  her  appetite  had  been  on  the  decline 
for  fome  time  before  I  faw  her  ;  no  folids  would  lie  on  her  ftomach, 
as  a  vomiting  enfued  foon  after  eating,  attended  with  a  difcharge  of 
blood,  and  very  acrid  ofFenfive  matter.  Purgatives  had  the  fame 
unhappy  efFecl',  fo  that  her  body  was  necefTarily  kept  open  byclyfters 
only  ;  and  frie  was  nourifhed  by  liquids.  Alj  thefe  iympcoms  in- 
,creafed  for  fome  time  after  I  law  her  ;  when  death  cafed  her  of  the 
load  of  life,  and  freed  her  from  fufferings  that  exceed  all  defcrip- 
tion. 

"  Leave  being  obtained  to  open  the  body,  the  ftomach  was  found  to 
be  the  part  difeafed.  The  great  extremity  v/as  of  a  natural  appear- 
ance, but  contained  a  great  quantity  of  a  chocolate-coloured  fluid,  io 
extremely  offenfive,  that  the  fmell  of  it  produced  immediate  hck- 
nefs,  even  to  thofc  accuftomed  to  Qv^ry  kind  of  duTs£icn.     The 
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middle  of  the  ftomach,  frr.all  extremity,  and  pylorus,  formed  a  com- 
pound mafs:  which  was  clofely  united  to  all  the  neighbouring  parts. 
On  the  middle  and  fore  part  of  the  itomach  there  was  an  ulcer  of 
about  the  fize  of  half  a  crown,  with  uneven  ragged  edges ;  through 
which  fome  of  the  fluid  was  difcharged  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  duodenum,  duels,  and  gall  bladder,  all  adhered  ftrongly 
to  the  liver,  and  formed  a  mafs  of  great  fize.  On  being  laid  open, 
it  difcovered  an  exteniive  cavity,  with  large  cancerous  knobs  ap- 
pearing on  its  furface ;  but  whether  this  was  the  original  cavity  of 
the  fmall  extremity  of  the  ftomach,  or  of  that  part  of  the  duodenum 
running  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  of  the  general  adhering  mafs  de- 
stroyed by  internal  ulceration,  is  difficult  to  fay." 

On  this  cafe  Mr.  Fearon  makes  the  following  remarks.  iC  The 
narrative  of  a  cafe  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  art,  is  not  a 
pleafing  undertaking.  A  cancer  of  the  itomach  is  one  of  thofe 
melancholy  cafes  which  is  beyond  the  fkill  of  the  mod  eminent  of 
our  profeiiion  :  yet,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  practitioners  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  every  opportunity  of  determining  theprecife  nature  of  dis- 
orders by  direction,  and  of  communicating  them  to  the  public,  this 
cafe,  and  four  other  cancerous  affections  of  the  ftomach,  in  my  col- 
lection of  difeafe?,  any  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  who  will  do  me 
the  honour  of  calling  at  my  houfe,  may  examine.  They  are  much 
more  extenfive  than  any  I  have  met  with  in  any  other  collection,  or 
read  of  either  in  Morgagni,  Bonetus,  or  any  other.  Thefe  cafes, 
therefore,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Society,  efpecially  as  I 
flatter  myfelf  I  have  by  accident  been  able  to  throw  fome  light  on 
the  nature,  treatment,  and  prevention,  of  this  loathfome  difeafe ; 
vvhich  I  fhall  give  in  a  brief  ftatement,  juft  as  the  facts  occurred. 

Case  II.  4t  In  the  year,  1784,  a  lady  in  Clifford-itreet  confulted 
me  about  a  lump  fhe  had  juft  difcovered  in  her  right  bread.     The 
firft  fymptom,  fhe  faid,  was  a  ftretchingfulnefs  in  the  part,  attended 
with  an  oppreflion  at  the  itomach.     As  thefe  complaints  were  but 
flight,  and  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  fhe  had  been  accuftomed  to  pre- 
ceding the  appearance  of  her  menfes,  or  what  ufually  fucceededcon- 
ception,  fhe  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  take  an  opinion  of  her  cafe 
for  a  fortnight  afterwards,  when  an  increafed  hardnefs,  attended  with 
a  dartfng  pricking  pain,  particularly  after  being  handled,  very  juftly 
alarmed  her.     She  was  forty-nine  years  of  age,  and  had  no  appear- 
ance of  the  catamenia  for  fix  weeks  before  fhe  had  perceived  the 
lump ;  which  was  clearly  a  fcirrhus  forming,  that  muft  in  a  little 
time  require  an  operation.     Between  the  feventh  and  eighth  week 
from  the  former  appearance,  fhe  had  a  plentiful  flow  of  the  catame- 
nia, which  lafted  longer  than  ufual ;  during  which  time  the  lump 
i'ubfided,  and  the  pain  went  off  entirely.     We  were  agreeably  fur- 
prifed,  and  attributed  the  cure  to  the  return  of  the  menfes;  and  we 
agreed,  when  thefe  ceafed  entirely,  if  her  complaints  returned  after- 
wards, to  fubftitute  bleeding,  to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  ounces, 
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every  fix  weeks  or  two  months ;  to  keep  her  body  open,  and  make 
her  live  abftemioufly  ;  by  which  fhe  has  remained  free  from  a  re- 
lapfe  thefe  three  years." 

Mr.  Fearon  here  allures  us  that  he  has  met  with  many  other 
cafes,  where,  at  the  ceflution  of  the  menfes,  a  fimilar  treatment 
has  proved  (uccefsful.     He  proceeds  to  relate, 

Case  III.  "  Elizabeth  Robinfon,  being  admitted  a  patient  at 
the  Surrey  Difpenfary,  in  April,  1784,  faid  ihe  kept  a  coal-fhed  in 
Bermondfey-ftreet;  and  that  fhe  had  for  fix  months  been  afflicted 
with  a  (welling  and  pain  in  her  bread ;  that  (lie  heard  it  was  can- 
cerous, and  deiired  fome  affiftance.  The  tumor  was  incompreiTibly 
hard  to  the  touch,  and  gave  her  very  acute  pain  after  being  handled; 
the  nipple  was  contracted,  and  the  veins  of  the  fkin  varicofe  ;  the 
lancinating  and  darting  pains  increafed  with  the  difeafe.  Being 
perfectly  fatisfied  that  it  was  a  true  fcirrhus,  I  put  her  under  a 
courfe  of cicuta  in  as  large  quantities  as  fhe  could  pofiibly  bear; 
guarding  againft  its  narcotic  effects,  and  applying  lead  water  ex- 
ternally. By  thefe  means,  and  a  proper  regimen  being  obferved,  fhe 
thought  herfelf  relieved  for  a  time;  but  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks, 
not  receiving  a  cure,  fhe  became  tired  of  my  prefcriptions,  gave  up 
her  letter  of  recommendation  unknown  to  me,  and  I  heard  no  more 
of  her  for  two  months,  when  fhe  returned  and  gave  me  the  following 
account;  viz.  fhe  had  been  informed  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Weftminfter  Infirmary  were  famous  for  the  cure  of  cancerous 
complaints  ;  that  fhe  had  been  two  months  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Juftarnond,  without  experiencing  much  relief,  and  therefore  was  re- 
turned to  fubmit  to  whatever  I  thought  proper.  Timmediately 
took  her  under  my  care,  put  her  upon  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  and 
ordered  four  leeches  to  be  applied  every  fecond  day.  This  plan. 
foon  produced  a  diminution  of  the  fize  of  the  difeafe,  pain,  and  all 
its  concomitant  fymptoms  ;  and  in  nine  weeks  Pne  returned  thanks' 
to  Mr.  Johnfon,  the  governor,  who  recommended  her,  being  per- 
fectly cured.  From  the  lofs  of  blood  fhe  became  very  thin  and 
pale,  infomuch  that  her  acquaintance  apprehended  fhe  was  become 
Confumptive,  and  advifed  her  not  to  lofe  any  more  blood  ;  but  the 
uncommon  benefit  fhe  experienced  induced  her  to  perfevere,  and 
fhe  foon  recovered  her  health  and  vigour  ;  which  fhe  has  enjoyed, 
Without  the  lead  interruption,  ever  fince. 

"  In  a  convcrfution  with  Mr.  Juftarnond  upon  this  cafe,  he  can- 
didly acknowledged  he  had  given  the  martial  riowers  and  corrofivc 
fublimate,  without  the  wifhed-for  fuccefs. 

Case  IV.  v*  I  was  confulted  by  Mr. ,  aged  5  1,  for  a  fcir- 
rhus or  the  tefticle,  which  had  been  two  years  forming;  during 
which  time,  the  fize,  weight,  and  pain,  had  eonfiderably  increafed. 
Thefpermatic  chord  was  a  little  thickened,  and  the  teuicle  hard  and 
considerably  enlarged.  The  darting  pains  were  fo  frequent  at  tunes, 
as  to  deprive  him  of  his  natural  iuiU     The  cafe  having  been  fuf- 
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peeled  to  be  venereal,  he  had  been  put  under  a  well- conducted 
courfe  of  mercury  for  five  weeks;  which  only  increafed  his  com- 
plaints. Being  an  inhabitant  of  Colchefter,  lea-bathing  was  fully 
and  fairly  tried  without  the  leaff  good  effe£t,  on  the  fuppofition  that 
his  difeafe  was  fcrophulous. 

"  On  his  application  to  me,  I  did  not  entertain  a  doubt  concern^ 
Ing  the  nature  of  his  complaint ;  and  therefore  ordered  ten  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  arm,  and  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  part  at  leafl: 
thrice  a-week.  To  this  I  joined  an  abftemious  regimen,  and  kept 
his  body  open.  This  plan  was  continued  only  ten  weeks  (during 
which  time  he  was  occafionally  iccn  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Beal, 
an  India  furgeon,  and  Mr.  Day  of  Colchefter),  when  he  was  pcr-r 
fe£tly  cured/' 

As  it  is  dill  the  opinion  of  many  practitioners,  that  the  cicuta 
bath  fhould  be  had  recourfe  to  in  cancerous  difeafes,  we  fhail  con- 
clude this  chapter  with  the  following  remarks  of  Mr,  Juftamoi\d, 
arid  other  writers,  upon  that  fubje£f . 

c<  Some  of  the  firft  cafes  of  ulcerated  cancers/'  fays  Mr.  Jufta- 
mond,  "  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  hemlock  bath, 
were  in  the  Wefiminfter  hofpital.     It  will  be  needlefs   to  tire  the 
leader  with  defcriptions  of  fimilar  cafes;  but  I  fhali  principally  refer 
to  two  of  thefe  patients,  becaufe  they  lived  the  longeft,  and  thereby 
enabled   me  more  particularly  to   note   the  effecl s  of  the  method. 
Thefe  two  cafes   were  of  long  (landing,  the  patients  advanced  in 
years,  and  the  appearances  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  not  to  afford  any 
profpecl  of  fuccefs  from  the  ufe  of  the  knife,  in  both  thefe  inftances, 
the  finl  effecis  of  the  hemlock  bath  ufed  with  a  large  quantity  of  the 
plant  were  the  fame.  '  A   high  fyrnptomatic  fever  enfued,  attended 
with  rigors,  great  increafe  of  pain,  and  every  fymptom  of  an  advanc- 
ing fuppuration.     I  was  not  alarmed  by  thefe  fymptoms,  and  endea- 
voured, not  only  to  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of  my  patients,  but  alfo 
to  mitigate  their  fufferings  as  much  as  poflibJe,     In   a   fhort  time 
the   fuppuration  was  far  advanced,  and  affe£ted  not  only  the  ulcera- 
tions, but  extended  alfo  to  every  part  that  feerned  tainted  with  the 
difeafe,   which  foon  came  away  in  large  fioughs,  accompanied  with 
p-reat -abundance  of  matter.     The  pain  my  patients  already  fuffered, 
and  the  extreme  fenfibility  of  the  parts,  hindered  me  from  ufing  any 
dreili.ng  but  dry  lint   or  foft  Goulard  cerate  to  the  edges  ;   for,  to 
favc  the  fatigue  of  long  drefiing,  even  the  application  of  my  liquid 
was  omitted.      To  fay  ihe  truth,  1  flattered  myfelf,  from  all  the  ap^ 
pearances,  that  nothing  more  was  wanting  than  a  little  attention  to 
complete  the-  cure.      The   firff.  of  thefe  patients,  Elizabeth    Wil- 
liams, admitted  into  the  hofpital -on  the  23d  of  September,  1773,10011 
recovered  eafe  and    ftren,gth,  and  in  about  three  months  from  her 
admiffion,  the  ulcer  was  apparently  reduced  to  the  (tare  of  a  fimplc 
•    wound,  which  every  one  imagined,  as   well   as   I,   would  heal  in  a 
foort  time.     ^:\q  uied  to  rife  and  walk  about  the  ward  in  perfect 
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«afe,  and  to  all  appearance,  in  perfect  health.  She  was,  however, 
fuddcnly  feized  with  a  putrid  fever,  which  carried  her  oiFin  a  few 
/days,  at  the  end  of  about  four  months  from  her  firfl:  admiffion  into 
the  hofpital.  All  i  fhall  obferve  on  this  circumftance  is,  that  the 
illnels  was  fudden,  and  the  hTue  of  it  fpeedy  ;  and  that  during  the 
little  time  it  lafted,  there  was  no  pain  complained  of  in  the  brcaft, 
nor  was  there  any  alteration  in  the  favourable  appearance  of  the 
fore  and  the  parts  furrounding  it,  though  the  cicatrix  was  never 
completely  formed. 

"  In  the  other  cafe,  which  was  that  of  Mary  Randall,  a  woman 
about  60  years  of  age,  who  was  admitted  into  the  hofpital  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1773,  the  event  was  different.  After  the  large 
floughs,  caufed  by  the  fuppuration  of  the  difeafed  part?,  were  fepa- 
rated  by  the  ufe  of  the  hemlock  bath,  which  happened  in  about 
three  months,  every  thing  went  on  well,  though  (lowly,  for  a  con- 
iiderable  time.  My  patient  enjoyed  eafe  and  health  for  about  fix 
months  :  but  the  wound  never  healed  kindly,  and  fome  di (agreeable 
appearances  began  to  ihew  themfeives,  both  in  the  fore  and  oa  the 
ed^es." 

The  cicuta  bath  hath  been  made  ufe  of  in  cafes   of  cancer,  and 
fometimes  appears  to  have  been  of  fervice.    Dr.  Hamilton  mentions 
a  cafe  fuppoied  at  hrfl  to  be  venereal,  but  which  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be  a  true  cancer.     In  confequence  of  the  miftake  concerning 
its  nature,  mercury  had  been  exhibited  with  the  very  won't  effecl. 
The  patient  had  been  originally  of  a  fcrophulous  habit,  at  leaft  allied 
to  thole  who  were  fo,  and  from  his  infancy  fubjedt  to  a  red  cuticular 
eruption.     The  difeafe  attacked  the  fcrotum,  where  it  produced  an 
nicer  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  on  the  right  fide,  and  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  with  the  fpermatic  cord.  The  lips  were  hard, 
jagged,  and  but  little  elevated,  the  cutis  vera  was  deiiroyed,  when 
became  under  Dr.  Hamilton's  care,  and  the  fore  appeared  of  a  red 
and  fiery  colour.     In  confequence  of  his  fuppofing  it  to  be  venereal, 
mercury  was  exhibited  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  ;  and  fo  eafily 
was  the  patient  affected  with  it,  that  a  falivation  was  on  the  point  of 
being  produced  very  rapidly  ;  fo  that  the  exhibition  of  the  mercury 
Was  frequently  interrupted,  and  the   decoctions   of  fufaparilla   and 
niezereon  only  continued,  which  had  been  given    along   with  the 
mercurials  from   the  beginning.     Under  this  courfe  the  ulcer  daily 
became  wQife,  i'o  that  in  ten  days  the  fpermatic  cord  was  laid  bare, 
notwithstanding  the  ufe   of  opium,  hemlock,  and  carrot  poultices, 
&c.     In  eight  days  more,  the  ulcer  had  paffed  acrofs  the  root  of  the 
penis,  and  reached  the  left  iide  of  the  fcrotum,  and  in  its  paffage  con* 
fumed  not  only  the  (kin  and  adipofe  membrane,  but  an  inch  of  the, 
corpora  cavernofa  ;  the  whole  penis  alfo  becoming  very  much  in* 
flamed  and  turgid,     rinding  matters   in  this   lituacion,  the   doctor 
laid  alide  the    ule  of  mercury,  and   in    its   (lead   exhibited  opium, 
extract,  cicut.  along  with  the  baik  j  but  all  to  no  purpofe  ;  the  de- 
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ftruction  of  the  penis  appearing  to  be  certain,  and  even  the  life  of 
the  patient  in  the  utmoft  clanger.  Recourfe  was  now  had  to  the 
cicuta  bath,  which  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner.     Half  a 

.  pound  of  the  feeds  of  cicuta  vulgaris  were  tied  loofely  in  a  bag, 
along  with  four  large  handfuls  of  the  leaves  and  flowers;  after 
which  they  were  boiled  in  a  copper  veffel  in  feven  pailfuls  (8  Eng- 
lish gallons)  of  water,  till  the  quantity  was  reduced  to  fix.  The 
whole  was  now  put  into  a  wooden  trough,  along  with  twelve  pail- 
fuls of  cold  water,  and  in  this  the  patient  continued  immerfed  to  the 
arm-pits  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  minutes.  By  the  very  fir  ft  bathing 
the  pain  was  leffened,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  ulcer  flopped.  The 
fecond  not  only  diminifhed  the  difcharge,  but  changed  its  appear- 
ance, fo  that,  from  being  famous  and  fetid,  it  became  purulent.  As 
the  fore  mended,  the  time  of  the  patient's  continuance  in  the  bath 
was  augmented  to  half  an  hour  or  more  ;  and  fo  rapidly  did  the  cure 
now  proceed,  that  in  a  month's  time  from  the  fir  ft  ufe  of  the  bath 
he  was  quite  well.  The  doctor  remarks,  that  in  this  cafe  the  ulcer 
did  not  heal  up  like  wounds  or  abfcefles,  with  granulations  of  new 
flefh,  but  the  fides  of  the  ulcer  contracted  every  day  until  they  be- 
came contiguous,  after  which  they  united  from  the  bottom  up- 
wards ;  the  cicatrix  thus  aftliming  a  purfed  up  and  unfightly  ap- 
pearance. 

Where  the  cancer  is  fituated  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  bath  can^ 
not  reach  the  part  affected,  Dr.  Hamilton  recommends  the  applicat- 
ion of  the  decoction  by  means  of  fyringes.  In  the  cafe  of  a  cancer 
of  the  rectum,  it  was  directed  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a  long 
flexible  tube  during  the  time  the  patient  was  in  the  bath,  fo  that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  medicine  both  internally  and  externally. 
Thus,  the  decoction  may  be  conveyed  into  the  vagina,  or  even  into 
the  uterus  itfelf,  or  into  the  bladder,  in  all  which  parts  of  the  body 
cancers  molt  commonly,  if  not  always,  prove  fatal. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervations,  we  have  an 
account  of  a  fchirrous  tumor  in  the  right  bread  of  a  lady,  which. 
'  feems  to  have  been  more  of  the  true  carcinomatous  nature  than  the 
foregoing.  It  had  firft  made  its  appearance  in  the  left  breaft,  but 
difTblved  after  a  continuance  of  fome  years.  From  this  time  fhe 
had  pains  in  her  right  breaft,  for  which  fea-bathing  and  other  reme- 
dies were  tried  in  vain.  A  tumor  was  then  perceived  in  the  breaft, 
which  by  decrees  fhewed  itfelf  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature.  At  the 
time  the  cicuta  was  entered  upon,  the  tumor  extended  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  was  hard,  and  fixed  to  the  ribs  ;  the  fkm  was  of 
a  deep  purple  colour,  and  corrugated,  but  no  ulceration  had  taken 
place.  She  took  the  cicuta  internally  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  affect 
her  head,  and  the  breaft  was  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  it ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  and  the  ufe  of  other  powerful  remedies,  an  ul- 
ceration took  place  in  the  large  tumor,  and  another  fchirrus,  about 

,the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  appeared  in  the  axilla.     The  extract  of 
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te  cicuta,  which  fhe  had  hitherto  taken,  was  then  changed  for  the 
powder,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs  ;  the  ulcer  continued  to  fpread, 
and  the  fanious  difcharge  was  fo  intolerably  fetid,  that  the  fmell  of  it 
feemed  to  the  patient  herfelf  to  be  more  grievous  than  all  the  pains 
fhe  endured.  This,  however,  was  mod  effectually  removed,  by  the 
application  of  a  carrot  poultice,  though  no  ftop  was  put  by  this,  or 
by  increafed  dofes  of  the  cicuta,  to  the  fpreadmg  of  the  ulcer.  Re- 
courfe  was  therefore  had  once  more  to  the  external  ufe  of  this  medi- 
cine, and  with  great  fuccefs.  By  injecting  a  flrong  decoction  of  the 
.  plant  into  the  fore,  continuing  the  ufe  of  the  carrot  poultice  at  the 
fame  time,  the  ulcer  became,  in  a  few  days,  quite  clean  and  florid  ; 
and  the  difcharge,  from  being  quite  tough  and  v ifcid,  fo  that  itcouLd 
not  be  got  off  without  much  difficulty  and  pain,  aiTumed  a  proper 
colour  and  confiftence  ;  and  in  fix  weeks  from  the  application  of  the 
cicuta  externally  the  fize  of  the  ulcer  was  Icflened,  from  four  inches 
in  diameter,  to  lefs  than  the  fize  of  an  almond. 

At  Guy's  hofpital  the  following  preparation  cf  hemlock  is  exht- 
-bited  internally. 

(No.  35.)     %L  Succi  cicutae  fpiflati  unc.  fs. 

Pulverts  herbae  cicut^e  q.  f.     Fiant  pilulae  lx. 

On  the  medicinal  properties  of  hemlock,  a  great  diverfity  of  opi- 
nions have  been  maintained,  and  for  this  there  is  a  mode  of  account- 
ing, of  which  few  perhaps  are  aware.  According  to  fome  writers, 
but  more  particularly  Dr.  Withering,  there  are  feveral  ways  ia 
which  the  views  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  prefcribing  this  remedy 
maybe  fruftrated.  The  plant  chofen  for  preparing  the  extract  may 
not  be  the  true  conium  maculatum,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  redfpots 
along  the  italic.  It  may  not  be  gathered  when  in  perfection,  namely, 
when  beginning  to  flower.  The  infpiiLtion  of  the  juice  may  not 
have  been  performed  in  a  water-bath,  but,  for  the  fake  of  difpatch* 
over  a  common  fire.  The  leaves,  of  which  the  powder  is  made, 
may  not  have  been  cautioufly  dried  and  preferved  in  a  well  flopped 
bottle  ;  or  if  fo,  may  ft  ill  not  have  been  guarded  from  the  ill  effects 
of  expofure  to  the  light.  Or,  laftly,  the  whole  medicine  may  have 
fuftered  from  the  mere  effects  of  lo  g  keeping.  From  any  of  thefe 
caufes,  it  is  evident,  the  powers  of  c^uta  may  have  fuffered  ;  and  it 
happens,  no  doubt,  very  frequently,  that  the  failure  of  it  oiight,  in 
fact,  to  be  attributed  to  one  or  other  of  them. 

We  cannot  conclude  what  we  have  to  offer  0:1  the  fubjecl:  of 
cancer,  without  cautioning  the  junior  practitioner  againft  givino- 
implicit  credit  to  the  reprefentations  of  aofirum  venders,  among 
whom  (pro h  pudor  !)  we  occaiionally  obferve  fome  members  and 
graduates  of  learned  colleges. 

One  of  the  mod:  common  deceptions  pradTfed  by  fuch  men  is 
that  of  giving  the  name  of  a  "  cancer*'  to  fome  other  difeafe 
fituated  in  a  part  which  is  obnoxous  to  cancer,  as  the  female 
kreaff,  &c. 
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An  inftance  of  candour,  worthy  of  being  imitated,  occurs  in  £ 
communication  made  to  the  Editors  of  the  Medical  and  Phyfical 
Journal,  by  Mr.  Oliphant,  a  London  practitioner,  who  relates  the 
following  cafes.         \ 

Case  I.  "  Mrs.  Ofborn,  now  aged  57,  wife  of  Mr.  Ofborn, 
breeches-maker,  South-ftreet,  Manchefter-fquare,  nineteen  years 
ago,  received  a  puiTi  on  her  right  breaft,  and  foon  after  a  violent 
preffure  from  an  iron  rail.  Confiderable  pain  was  felt  from  the  laft, 
and  a  hardnefs  left,  with  tendernefs  to  the  touch.  In  fome  Qiort 
time,  there  arofe  a  puckering  of  the  fkin  all  around  the  hardnefs  ;  in 
time  the  furrows  became  exceftive,  all  concentric  to  the  indura- 
tion, and  compared  by  her  to  binding  firings. 

"  Inflammation  fupervened,  all  the  breaft  appeared  comprifed  in 
it;  fuppuration  came  on,  and  feparated  the  induration  from  its  fur- 
rounding  attachment  to\he  breaft.  This  procefs  was  accompanied 
with  cold  fhivering,  ficknefs,  and  vomiting,  as  happens  ordinarily 
in  fuppuration  and  exteniive  ftoughings.  When  the  reparation  was 
complete,  the  indurated  portion  came  out,  according  to  her  term,  like 
a  cork,  leaving  a  gaping  hole. 

"  After  the  expulsion  of  the  difeafed  portion,  the  puckering  fkin 
unfolded  to  pafs  into  the  cavity  ;  the  fkin  crept  in,  becoming  in- 
verted. The  ulcerated  furface  was  very  little  fenfible,  but  the 
breaft  was  very  fufceptible  and  tender.  From  the  cavity,  excefiive 
haemorrhage  enfued,  happening  particularly  in  the  night,  fo  as  to 
deluge  the  bed-clothes,  and  reduced  her  to  extreme  weaknefs. 

"  During  the  ulcerating  procefs  a  cupful  of  cliver-juice  was 
drank  every  morning,  when  it  could  be  had ;  and  malt  infufion  in 
the  different  ftages  of  fermentation  with  yeaft,  made  in  ajar,  to  her 
victuals,  and  to  an  unlimited  quantity. 

"  The  glands  in  the  axilla  were  greatly  enlarged  during  the  pro- 
cefs of  induration  and  feparation  ;  and  the  band  of  communicating 
lymphatics  was  very  fenfibly  increafed.  The  arm  was  fwelled,  of  a 
cumbrous  weight,  and  rendered  almoft  entirely  ufelefs. 

**  Seven  years  ago  1  faw  her ;  the  communicating  lymphatics  be- 
tween the  breaft  and  axilla  were  alone  in  a  condition  of  ulcer;  the 
breaft  was  entirely  abforbed,  and  gone,  but  the  axillary  fwelling 
continued  confiderable. 

"  She  had  for  fome  time  ufed  an  ointment  of  oil,  wax,  and  rofin  |  ; 
(the  ointment  in  common  ufe  v/ith  the  pretenders  to  cure  cancers), 
which  I  wifh?d  her  to  continue,  as  well  as  her  other  plan.  The 
fwelling  of  the  arm  and  in  the  axilla  gradually  leflened  and  difap- 
peared,  and  the  fore  by  degrees  healed,  and  has  been  well  for  live 
years  paft. 

'*  There  was  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  change  which  took 
place  in  her  breaft  was  owing  to  fupervening  febrile  affection  occur- 
ring two  or  three  times  in  the  autumn,  attended  with  cholera  morbus 
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to  a  dangerous  degree;  her  breaft  was  in  its  word  ftate  at  this  time; 
and  fince  its  cure,  (he  has  been  free  from  fuch  attacks. 

Case  Il.i*  "  Mrs.  Craib,  of  Tottenham-court-road,  aged  46", 
has  bad  three  children,  the  laft  fifteen  years  ago;  was  never  able  to 
fuckle  with  the  left  breaft,  but  hadno  great  inconvenience  from  this 
circumftance.  The  menfes  hitherto  regular,  till  pleurify  feized  her; 
otherwife  fhe  was  extremely  healthy,  and  constantly  employed  in  an 
active  life. 

"  Two  years  ago  (he  got  a  violent  bruife  on  th«  upper  part  of 
her  left  breaft  ;  the  efre&s  fubfided  as  well  as  they  uiually  do  in 
common  cafes,  only  there  was  left  fome  hardnefs  with  a  little  occa- 
sional pain. 

"  Six  months  after  fhe  received  another  bruife  on  the  fame  part, 
and  all  the  confequences  of  contufion,  fweliing,  livid  colour,  and 
pain,  were  greater  than  in  the  former  accident;  and  the  remaining 
pain  was  more  fevere,  and  the  hardnefs  of  greater  extent.  In  the 
recent  ftate,  repeated  applications  of  leeches  were  ordered  ;  and 
when  the  active  condition  of  the  difeafe  was  fuppofed  to  be  removed, 
fome  faponaceous  camphorated  embrocation  was  applied, 

"  At  this  time  the  hardnefs  was  detached,  and  moveable  from  the 
general  glandular  ftruclure  of  the  breaft,  when  fhe  went  under  the 
care  of  a  friend,  not  of  the  profemon,  but  who  was  a  clofe  reader  of 
medical  books  ;  he  had  culled  from  thence  aclive  applications,  but 
of  courfe  applied  them  at  random.  The  intention  was  to  procure 
fuppuration  in  the  hardnefs,  after  means  of  difcuilion  had  failed;  and 
one  application  was  a  poultice  of  pigeons'  dung,  that  produced  ex- 
ceftive  burning  and  moil  excruciating  pain  ,  which,  however,  I  be- 
lieve, changed  totally  the  difeafed  condition,  but  increaled  its  extent. 
It  now  reached  over  much  more  of  the  breaft,  and  made  the  whole 
a  confoiiuated  inafs  of  difeafe,  and  attended  with  an  extended  irrita- 
tion to  the  axilla  and  other  breaft,  wherein  enlargements  arofe. 

u  The  next  perfon  under  whofe  care  Mrs.  Craib  fell,  was  a  man 
who  kept  a  chandler's  fhop  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  had  been  a 
porter  to  a  furgeon.  He  had  the  boldnefs  to  pronounce  his  new 
patient  curable  in  fix  weeks,  and  that  he  would  fet  about  it.  jfle 
began  his  courfe  by  fprinkling  it  with  a  white  powder,  fuppofed 
burnt  alum,  which  excited  much  pain,  and  covered  the  whole  with. 
a  iavourite  ointment  that  he  always  carried  away  with  him.  This 
would  not  do,  but  he  faid,  it  was  only  preparatory  to  ripen  for  the 
knife. 

"  Mrs.  Craib  now  got  a  recommendation  to  an  eminent  and  ex- 
perienced furgeon,  who  directly  faw  the  marks  of  bad  treatment  in 
her  breaft,  and  exprefled  aftouilhment,  hearing  her  cafe,  that  fhe  had 
not  had  regular  aififtance,  and  offered  Ins  fervices  of  recommenda- 
tion to  a  public  inftitution,  which,  however,  fhe  declined  accepting. 

"  She  was  depreiled  with  the  proipecT:  before  her,  and  tormented 
with  ihooting  throbbing  pains,  particularly  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
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bread,  attended  with  an  oozing,  irritating  fanies,  that  excoriated  as  it 
extended.  There  was  an  ulceration  below  the  nipple,  about  the  fize 
of  a  shilling,  and  one  above  of  about  half  the  fize,  with  jigged  edges, 
covered  at  the  bottom  with  a  tomentous  flough,  of  a  yellovviih  co- 
lour. The  fkin  furrounding  the  ulcers  was  level  with  the  reft  of 
the  breaft. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above,  when  (lie  firft  applied  to  me,  the  whole 
breaft  was  a  dark  red  consolidated  tenfe  mafs,  much  like  a  large  car- 
buncle, firmly  fixed  to  the  cheft,  and  fhe  had  a  f welling  in  the  arm- 
pit the  fize  of  a  pullet's  tgg ;  chronic  inflammation  had  feized  Se- 
veral cuticular  glands  around,  particularly  between  the  breads,  and 
jnoft  in  the  upper  part.  There  was  an  adventitious  hardnefs  in  the 
other,  which,  (he  faid,  arofe  from  the  painful  application  to  the  ul- 
cerated one  :  I  dare  fay  it  would  have  weighed  three-fourths  of  a 
pound.  , 

<c  In  Tome  places  there  were  interftitial  fuppurations ;  a  round 
hole  with  matter  on  the  furface  that  could  not  be  wiped  away,  re- 
fembling  fea-fcurvy,  as  happens  in  habits  who  have  ulcers,  particu- 
larly in  the  legs ;  there  are  often  fuch  ulcerations  of  the  lkin,  at 
different  diftances. 

"  Her  hands  were  affected  with  flight  rhagades,  and  her  left  arm 
was  confiderably  fwelled  ;  her  pulfe  was  quick,  but,  I  believe,  not 
too  frequent;  her  health  conftitutionally  unimpaired,  and  perfectly 
regular.  She  flept  well  without  an  anodyne  ;  and,  in  fhort,  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  but  her  ulcerated  breaft,  and  fwelled  weak 
arm,  never  feeling  any  affection  from  the  other  breaft. 

"  She  put  herfelf  under  my  care  the  8th  of  June  laft,  and,  to  allay 
the  irritation  arifing  from  improper  applications  and  want  of  dreft- 
in<*,  a  fedative  opiate  folution  was  applied  to  the  ulcerations,  and  I 
covered  the  whole  breaft  with  foap  cerate  :  (be  was  directed  to  take 
a  dofe,  and  repeat  it  occafionally,  of  magnefia  vitriolata,  and  daily, 
three  times  a-day,  four  ounces  of  the  aqua  mephitica  alkalina,  and  to 
bleed  the  moft  tenfe  part  with  leeches.  This  had  the  defired  effect 
in  removing  the  fuperinduced  irritation  ;  and,  on  a  fubfidence  of  the 
levelling,  there  was  a  Houghing,  and  ftench  from  the  fore :  but  I 
was  obliged  to  change  this  application  for  the  fermenting  poultice, 
and  this  application  was  continued  to  the  1 8th,  with  the  intended 
effect.  The  fore  was  as  eafy  as  fuch  a  difeafed  furface  almoft  in  any 
cafe  could  be  fuppofed  to  be.  The  tendernefs  in  the  axilla  was  re- 
duced ;  from  not  being  able  to  bring  her  arm  to  her  fide,  for  fome 
time  paft,  nor:  lie  on  that  fide,  fhe  could  nearly  do  both  ;  the  chop- 
pings  were  much  lefTened,  and  (he  felt  herfelf  able  to  attend  con- 
flantly  her  (hop,  and  had  good  nights'  reft.  A  favourable  circum- 
ftance  alfo  was,  that  no  bleeding  attended  on  this  ulceration  ;  as  tha 
whole  breaft,  and  its  veffels,  appeared  enveloped  in  fuch  difeafe,  that 
I  fhould  have  had  little  reafon  to  expect  their  contracting  to  reftraii 
haemorrhage  if  it  had  occurred. 
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K  Having  received  a  circular  letter,  in  common  with  others  in 
the  profeifion,  from  Dr.  Nifbet,  fignifyinghe  intended  to  confine  his 
pra-  fice  to  the  treatment  of  cancer,  fcrophula,  and  phthifis,  i  had 
tWe  confent  of  Mr.  Craib  to  have  his  advice,  on  the  18th  of  Jane, 
and  he  prefenbed  a  grain  of  opium  every  night,  a  common  drink  of 
a  fmall  portion  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali  and  iulphur,  diff.ifed  in  wa- 
ter, and  a  fulphurated  opening  electuary;  the  bread  to  be  drefTed 
with  lin:ple  cerate  ;  and  he  fard  that  it  was  a  hopelefs  cafe,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  done  bur  palliation. 

*  However",  he  withed  to  give  her  an  antimonial  alterative  pill, 
of  his  own  preparation,  which  I  admitted  of,  wifhi  ng  to  wave  deli- 
cacy for  the  polfible  benefit  of  my  patienc;  but  fhe  only  Joft 
ftrength.  Hopes  of  fuppuration  in  the  princpal  part  of  the  difeafe 
were  entertained,  but  it  did  not  happen. 

"  She  foon  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed-room,  and  fpent  much 
of  her  time  in  bed  ;  indeed,  working  in  her  fhop  lefTened  the  profpedt 
of  advantage  from  any  treatment. 

"  July  18th,  in  the  evening,  (he  was  taken  with  a  fevere  rigor, 
and  I  gave  an  opiate,  and  a  dofe  of  ipecac,  in  aq.  ammon.  acet» 
which  brought  on  a  profufe  fweat ;  fhe  had  three  iuch  rigors  in  20 
days,  which  appeared  to  l?e  owing  to  the  fedative  action  of  new- 
formed  floughs,  and  which,  at  this  time,  exhaled  fuch  a  fetor  that 
Mr.  Craib  could  not  endure  it. 

"  There  was  an  ointment  rubbed  in,  into  the  fide  of  the  ribs, 
fimilar  to  the  pill,  fubftituting  fulphur  for  antimony,  alfo  of  Dr. 
T>Hfbet's  preparing.  The  applications  were  of  my  fuggefting,  and 
thofe  I  conceived  the  leaft  fufpicious  of  irritating,  and  divefled  of 
uncluofity,  which  quality  is  ever  hurtful  to  fuch  ulcers. 

u  I  was  now  forry  that  the  plan  had  been  purfued  fo  long,  as  no 
advantage  had  been  got  by  it,  either  in  the  difeafed  appearance  of 
the  breaft,  or  the  fores ;  the  laft  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  the 
breafr.  had  lefTened  in  fize  in  an  equal  proportion  only  to  the  general 
wafte  in  the  body.  She  was  now  prefled  to  go  into  the  country  as 
the  only  refource,  but  as  her  journey  was  to  be  to  Nottingham,  (he 
wifhed  for  ftrength  to  bear  iuch  fatigue. 

tc  On  the  16th  of  Auguft,  in  the  evening,  (he  got  out  of  bed  to 
fcave  it  put  to  rights;  thinking  (lie  would  fhorrly  return  to  it,  fhe 
did  not  put  on  her  flays  ;  ana  in  this  ftate  remained  longer  up  than 
the  at  firil  intended,  or  thought  herfelf  able. 

u  .Tor  want  "of  her  ftays,  as  (he  thougnt,  and  in  my  opinion 
rightly,  a  pain  feized  her  under  the  right  breaft,  which  lne  appre- 
hended arofe  from  flatulency,  and  drank  fome  ghJfes  of  Madeira 
wine  to  eifpel  it;  however,  the  pain  increaled,  and  I  was  called  at 
five  in  the  morning,  when  her  pulfe  could  be  hardiy  felt ;  fhe  was 
obliged  to  fit  up,  was  crying  out  continually  with  pain,  at  the  fame 
V'me  preffing  -forcibly  on  her  fide  for  eafe. 

vol.  in.  £  E 
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<c  I  bled  her  to  nine  or  ten  ounces,  and  applied  aq.  ammon.  pur, 
tvith  a  little  oil,  to  excite  a  fudden  irritation,  and  fave  farther  weak- 
ening by  lofing  of  more  blood,  and  gave  a  dofe  of  opium  and  ipeca- 
cuanha directly  after. 

"  However,  the  pain  recurring  from  a  fit  of  coughing,  I  was 
obliged  to  repeat  the  bleeding  about  four  hours  after  the  nrft,  to 
about  the  fame  quantity,  both  of  which  were  highly  buffed  and  cup- 
ped. Her  pulfe  rofe,  and  I  continued  the  opiate  relaxant  medicine 
with  nitre  and  a  little  volatile  alkali,  and  found,  in  the  evening,  figns 
of  expectoration  coming  on,  and  which  medicine  now  was  confi- 
dered  competent  for  the  treatment  of  this  fupervening  difeafed  af- 
fection. 

"  At  this  time  the  bread  was  not  an  object  of  attention,  only  the 
ordinary  drefling  and  cleanlinefs  were  attended  to ;  and  when  it 
again  became  neceflary  to  be  examined  into,  the  ulcer  was  changed 
into  a  common  fore,  the  breaft  fhrunk,  and  confiderably  abforbed  ; 
and  in  a  fhort  time  the  whole  was  taken  up  as  well  as  the  fweliing 
in  the  axilla,  leaving  for  fome. little  time  after,  a  fmall  difcharge  from 
the  mod  deep-feated  ulceration,  which  alfo,  in  defiance  of  a  ftimulat- 
ing  application  to  keep  up  a  difcharge,  clofed. 

"  Ever.fince  her  breath  has  been  fhort;  and  checked  with  cough, 
and  glary  expectoration  ;  the  pulfe,  which  before,  I  believe,  never 
exceeded  80,  was  now  upwards  of  130,  creeping  and  indifiinct. 
She  appeared  exfanguinated,  and  very  feeble ;  an  hTue  was  made  in 
the  oppofite  arm,  but  with  no  marked  advantage. 

c<  On  the  2d  of  October  her  opprefTive  breath  in  fome  degree  in- 
creafed,  with  teazing  cough,  for  which  fhe  was  ordered  her  former 
mixture,  with  the  addition  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  which  mo- 
derated both  ;  but  from  my  enforcing  the  necefiity  of  increafing  the 
expectoration,  fhe  was  afraid  her  medicine  was  mercurial,  and  did 
not  purfue  it  properly. 

"  Her  breath  and  cough  continuing  troublefome,  on  the  21ft 
anafarcous  fweliing  of  the  face,  ftuinng,  and  fullnefs  in  the  bowels, 
came  on,  with  a  fcarcity  of  urine,  fometimes  high  coloured,  and  with 
copious  fediment;  fometimes  the  urinajumentofa,  fecreting  not  more 
than  four  or  fix  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  addition  to  her 
above  mixture,  fhe  took  51V.  of  the  cream  of  tartar  in  an  electuary, 
with  fome  oil  of  anifeed,  daily. 

u  On  the  24th  the  urine  was  a  little  increafed  ;  and  afraid  of  her 
naufeating  the  medicines,  I  compreffed  them  into  one  dofe  three  times 
a-day,  or  occafionally,  as, 
(No.  36.)      J£  Pulv.  digital,  gr.j. 
Cryftal.  tart.  3ij. 
Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  jf$. 
.  Pulv.  Zlnzib.  gr.  ij.     Mi  fee. 
*'  Under  this  plan,  the  feeretion  of  urine  was  increafed  ;  her  pulfe, 
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before  hardly  perceptible,  became  flronger;  her  cough  lefs  trouble* 
fome  ;  expectoration  eafier,  and  more  free,  amounting  to  near  a  pint 
of  glary  mucus,  fome  a  lktle  yellow,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

u  On  the  fubfidence  of  the  continued  irritation  in  her  bread,  and 
no  appropriate  fuccedaneum  being  made,  I  introduced  a  feton  into 
the  fide,  ordering,  over  and  above  the  powder,  an  infufion  of  caf- 
carilla  with  parfley-feed,  changed  afterwards  for  quaflia  and  carra* 
way- feeds. 

u  The  pulfe  being  now  HO,  the  fecretion  of  urine  plentiful,  a 
little  rednefs  of  health  appeared  again  in  the  lips,  and  the  pulmonic 
affection  being  the  principal  object:,  I  gave  her  the   following  pill 
three  times  a-day,  alfo  a  dofe  of  cream  of  tartar  occafionally,  with, 
the  infufion,  conftantly,  three  times  a-day: 
(No.  37.)     $  Pulv.  digital,  gr.j. 
Ipecac,  gr.  jfi, 
Ext.  papav.  alb.  gr.  £. 
Ol.  anifi.  g.  j& 
Syrup,  fimp,  q.  s.  fiat  pilula. 

Ci  With  this  the  breath  was  expanded,  and  a  purulent  expectora- 
tion enfued  •,  notwithstanding,  much  general  relief  was  not  felt  till 
the  13th  inftant ;  in  the  night  a  moft  fevere  pain  attacked  the  right 
temple,  and  over  the  eye,  which,  in  the  morning,  terminated  in  an 
eryfipelatous  fwelling. 

•*  On  the  15th  the  fwelling  increafed,  and  blindnefs  enfued;  the 
breath  and  cough  were  much  improved,  from,  probably,  the  difeafed 
irritation  being  determined  to  the  face  ;  this  induced  me  to  prefcribe 
patience  only  j  and  on  the  18th  it  totally  difappeared,  but  with  an 
evident  aggravation  of  the  complaint  in  the  cheft. 

u  She  now  occafionally  drinks,  to  her  meals,  malt  infufion  in  the 
different  ftages  of  fermentation,  with  yeafl,  in  addition  to  her 
other  plan. 

"  In  the  reduced  ftate  Mrs.  Craib  was  in,  when  the  pleurify  took 
place,  perhaps  much  of  its  violence  might  have  been  owing  to  a 
mercurial  habit,  but  not  a  little  to  about  a  pint  of  Madeira  wine  fhe 
drank  from  the  commencement  of  it.  The  bleeding  and  relaxants 
employed,  produced  a  quick  abforption,  and  the  general  inflamma- 
tion changed  the  ulceration  to  a  common  fore,  which  had  fuch  a 
tendency  to  heal,  that  it  clofed  up  in  defiance  of  a  ftimulating  oint- 
ment applied  to  keep  it  difcharging. 

"  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  the  ftatement  of  facts  ;  and  how  far 
art  had  to  do  with  the  changes  that  took  place,  I  leave  the  profef- 
fional  gentlemen  to  determine.  What  I  have  now  to  regret  is,  that 
none  of  them  holds  out  hopes  of  a  remedy  to  fuffering  humanity 
afflicted  with  fuch  a  dreadful  difeafe  as  cancer;  and  though  I  admit 
of  the  removal  of  the  difeafed  breaftj  and  fwelling  in  the  axilla,  by 
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an  effort  of  the  conftitution  *,  it  is  my  opinion  that  nehher  of  the 
cafes  was  cancer,  certainly  not  idiopathic  cancer.  All  who  faw  Mrs. 
Ofborn's  cafe,  faid  it  was  a  true  cancer  ;  but  Mr.  Lewis,  furgeon, 
in  Half-Moon- fheet,  who  examined  it  at  this  time,  was  of  a  different 
opinion;  he  had  his  reafons;  and  the  refult  of  the  cafe  fatisfied  me 
his  decifion  was  judicious.     Mrs.  Craib's  was  more  equivocal." 

It  feems  that  Dr.  Nefbitt's  account  of  the  latter  cafe,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  fame  periodical  work,  and  which  endeavoured  to  re- 
prefent  the  difeafe  as  decidedly  cancerous ;  did  not  fatisfy  Mr.  Oli- 
phant,  who  lengthens  his  oppofition  to  the  doctor's  ftatement  by 
the  following  account  of  Mrs.  Craib's  fubfequent  fituation. 

"  My  ftatement,"  fays  Mr.  Oliphant,  tc  fo  far  from  advancing 
that  I  had  cured  the  patient,  according  to  Dr.  Nifbet's  attack,  will 
be  found  to  contain  thefe  words  :  c  However,  fubfifting  {till  is  a 
fcirrhus  in  the  right  breaft,  which  feems  to  enlarge  with  her  reple- 
tion ;  and  there  is  not  the  leahVdoubt  of  morbid  irritation  exifting  in 
her  habit,  moft  likelv  the  offspring  of  her  abforbed  difeafed  breafts, 
or  that  difpofition  which  produces  fcirrhus.* 

w  I  am  forry  my  opinion  hasbeen  realized.  On  the  ift  of  this 
month  fhe  fent  for  me,  to  fhew  me  a  few  eruptions  that  had  come 
out  the  preceding  fortnight;  and  with  confiderable  relief  to  her  in- 
fide,  fhe  told  me.  When  I  faw  her,  I  found  there  were  innumera- 
ble affeclions  of  the  miliary  glands  of  the  fkin  of  both  breads,  parti- 
cularly under  the  abforbed  one,  extending  a  great  way  on  the  fide 
under  the  arm.  The  laft  healed  fore,  where  the  abforbed  one  was, 
was  re-opened ;  on  feveral  other  parts  of  this  furface  confiderable 
fcirrhcus  tubercles  have  arifen.  In  the  right  breaft,  from  being  left 
with  a  fmall  pendulous  fcirrhus,  fuftained  by  the  flaccid  integu- 
ments, the  fkin  has  now  contracted  ;  which  draws  up  me  increafed 
fcirrhus,  and  the  whole  threatens  to  become  one  mafs  of  difeafe,  of 
much  more  ferious  confideration  to  Mrs.  Craib  than  any  former 
ftate  Of  her  malady  that  I  have  witneffed :  her  prefent  weaknefs, 
alfo  indifferent  appetite,  bad  digeftion,  a  difpofition  to  anafarca,  and 
her  pulfe  upwards  of  112,  have  difabled  the  conftitution  from  fuf- 
taining.  fuch  a  grievous  load  for  any  great  length  of  time." 


Sect.  II.     Cancer  of  the  Uterus, 

In. addition  to  what  has  been  faid  generally  of  cancer  in  the  fore- 
going feclion,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  fome  notice  of  this  difeafe  as  it 

•  See  the  influence  of  febrile  action  in  the  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates : 
*'  Fcbris  xnorbum  tollit."  A;.d  Gaubius,  "Licet  enim  commotio  ifto,  per- 
turbato  circulationis  fyltemate  gravibufque  fymptomatis  molefta,  hand  raro 
perniciem  inferat,  hinc  merito  morbus  appclletur  ;  faspe  tamen  et  mirifice 
adeo  falutaris  eft,  ut  certiusaliud  potentiuive  cum  ad  fanandos,  turn  pra'ca^ 
vendos  morbus  auxilium  naturavel  ars,  vix  agaofcat." 
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affects  a  part  of  the  body  which  gives  occafion  to  very  diftinguifhing 
chara&eriftics,  and  where  alfo  the  treatment  is,  of  necefiity,  to  be 
conducted  in  a  more  circuitous  way.  •  Except  in  the  peculiar  kind 
of  pain  which  diftinguifties  the  cancer  from  other  local  afFe&ions, 
and,  alas,  we  may  add,  the  too  uniformly  fatal  event,  there  is  little 
in  this  difeafe  in  which  it  refembles  the  cancer  of  other  parts.  It  is 
indeed  preceded  by  the  fchirrhousftate,  but  when  advanced  it  exhibits 
appearances  far  from  fimilar,  nay,  indeed,  totally  oppofite  to  the 
open  cancer  of  the  bread,  and  various  reafons  have  been  afligned  by 
late  writers,  but  particularly  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  treatife  on  Morbid 
Poifons,  for  considering  this  difeafe  altogether  as  a  diftincl:  one. 
This  point,  however,  not  being  fully  eftablifhed,  we  fliall  here  tread 
in  the  beaten  track,  and  endeavour  to  fhew  what  medical  men  have 
attempted  in  the  treatment  of  a  difeafe  fcarcely  however  within  the 
reach  of  human  afliflance.  The  progreflive  fteps  of  the  difeafe  will 
be  fufficiently  fhewn  in  the  following  account  of  certain  morbid  af- 
fecltons  of  the  uterus,  by  Dr.  Lettfom,  publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Medjcal  Society  of  London. 

Case  I.  "  Margaret  Rackall,  36  years  of  age,  was  delivered 
of  a  dead  child  on  the  26th  January,  1791,  in  the  fixth  month  of 
her  pregnancy*- 

<c  Prior  to  this  event,  me  had  been  troubled  with  a  cough  for 
fome  months,  and  it  continued  in  much  the  fame  ftate  fince  {he  took 
to  her  bed.  Early  in  the  above  month,  (he  had  fymptoms  of  fever, 
which  had  been  augmenting  till  the  time  of  my  attendance,  which 
was  on  the  10th  inftant,  though  on  the  9th,  I  was  informed,  there 
came  on  a  chillinefs  of  the  extremities,  which  was  fucceeded  by 
fever,  terminating  in  a  fweat ;  the  whole  formation  of  the  paroxyfm 
Lifted  four  hours,  and  returned  in  the  fame  manner  fourteen  hours 
afterwards.  She  had  alfo  laboured  under  a  diarrhoea  for  fome  days, 
and  the  evacuations  were  extremely  ofFenfive.  A  naufea  likewife 
diftrefTed  her,  on  which  account  a  vomit  had  been  taken  the  day 
before.  The  pulfe  was  at  this  time  130.  The  urine  for  the  fpace 
of  three  days  had  depofited  a  lateritious  fediment,  and  (he  had  even 
begun  to  take  the  Peruvian  bark. 

l<  The  languor  was  indeed  extreme ;  the  countenance  appeared 
contracted  and  melancholy  >  aphthae  had  appeared,  though  in  a 
fmall  degree. 

"  I  ordered  a  drachm  of  bark  to  be  taken  every  two  hours,  with 
three  drops  of  thebaic  tincture  in  eachdofe,  to  eafe  pain  and  prevent 
a  diarrhoea. 

u  Jan.  1  i.  She  had  a  fevere  rigor,  and  violent  hot  fit,  and  fweat- 
ed  confiderably ;  there  was  neither  pain  nor  tumefcence  of  the  ab- 
domen. After  this  paroxyfm  the  fame  medicine  was  ordered  every 
hour,  with  only  the  occasional  ufe  of  thebaic  tincture.  The  legs 
and  abdomen  were  fomented  with  the  common  fomentation.  The 
diarrhoea  did  not  return  \  the  urine  depofited  a  cop  ous  fediment.  In 
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the  night  (he  had  a  more  violent  rigor,  which  was  fucceeded  by  very 
trifling  Iieat,  but  foon  ceafed^  and  {he  expired  in  cold  clammy 
fweats." 

The  appearances  on  dijfetfion  are  thus  defcribed.  u  The  omen- 
tum appeared  to  have  been  drawn  out  of  its  natural  pofition,  and  was 
elofely  tucked  under  the  inteftines  on  the  left  ileum ;  but  this  part, 
as  well  as  the  inteftines  and  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  vifcera, 
were  in  a  found  ftate,  except  the  os  tincae  of  the  uterus,  where  a 
fphacelus  had  taken  place,  and  extended  about  half  an  inch." 

Case  II.  "  The  firft  appearances  of  indifpofition  of  M.  L  — , 
were  a  fenfe  of  weight  and  of  bearing  down  forwards,  with  a  fre- 
quent defire  to  make  water,  and  a  dull,  fometimes  a  (hooting  pain, 
of  the  vagina:  confttpation  of  the  bowels  gradually  increafed,  and  at 
length,  an  uneafinefs  in  pafling  ftools. 

"  My  attendance  was  requefted  in  the  month  of  June,  1 791,  after 
fhe  had  laboured  under  thefe  complaints  full  three  months.  About 
three  years  before  fhe  was  delivered  of  an  healthy  child,  and  reco- 
vered without  the  intervention  of  any  particular  incident,  till  the 
prefent  period  :  fhe  was  even  now  about  the  houfe  as  ufual,  but 
found  exercife  fo  fatiguing  as  to  prefer  keeping  within  doors. 

"  The  menfes  appeared  twice  or  thrice  in  the  month  in  fmall 
quantities,  attended  with  acute  pain  in  the  pelvis,  and  a  fenfe  of 
forcing  forwards  and  downwards,  as  if  a  large  body  were  defcend- 
ing  :  that  fhe  was  coftive  has  been  remarked,  and  now  the  ftools  in 
paffing  excited  the  fame  pain  in  the  pelvis.  For  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore I  vifited  her,  fhe  had  had  rigors,  and  fometimes  a.  hot  fit  re- 
fembling  an  intermittent;  thefe  came  on  at  irregular  periods,  two 
or  three  times  in  the  week,  and  at  length  every  day,  fometimes 
twice  a-day,  or  every  other  day ;  but  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  fhe 
took  freely,  appeared  to  have  no  effect,  on  thefe  paroxyfms. 

"  I  imagined  at  the  fir  ft,  that  there  might  be  fome  morbid  affec- 
tion of  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and  ordered  a  combination  of  cicuta, 
opium,  and  calomel  ;  but  this  affording  no  other  relief,  thaw  what 
might  refult  from  the  opium  alone,  it  was  givea  without  any  ad- 
dition. 

c<  The  patient  having  at  length  confented  to  be  examined  per 
ta£him,  the  refult  afcertained  the  difeafe  to  exift  in  the  uterus  ;  the 
os  tincae  Was  found  enlarged  and  thickened,  and  of  a  fcirrhous  hard- 
nefs.     The  following  plan  was  then  adopted. 
[No.  38.)     W*  Arfenici  albi  pulv.  gr.  xvj. 
Salis  nitri  purif.  gr.  xxxij. 
Coque  in  vafe  vitreo  cum  aq.  diftill.  ^iv.  donee  arfenicura 
penitus  folutum  merit ;  dcin  adde 
Spirit,  lavend.  comp.  5'ij. 

Aq.  purae  Jv.  ut  ft.  menfura  Sviijfs.  et  fa&»  unica 
ebullitione  filti^ntur  Jviij. 
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(No.  39.)     1^  ITujus  folutionis  gut.  xij. 
Aq.  menth.  fativ.  %'\k. 

Sp.  Cort.  Aurant.  gifs.  ft.  Hauft.  augendo  fenfirn 
dofin  folutionis  ufque  ad  gutt.  xvj. 
ec  Of  the  draughts  (he  took  one  three  times  in  the  24  hours,  and 
continued  them  for  the  fpace  of  a  month.  Of  opium  fhe  took  from 
five  to  ten  grains  every  day,  and  fometimes  even  twelve  grains. 
Pain  and  debility  however  increafed  j  the  appetite  failed  ;  frequent 
vomiting  enfucd,  and  accelerated  the  debility,  and  fhe  expired  three 
months  after  mv  Hrft  attendance. 

Cask  III.  "  Eliz.  Farrow,  a  widow  about  50  years  of  age, 
who  had  patted  the  time  of  menftruation,  was  firft  indifpofed  in  the 
month  of  January,  1 791  ;  the  principal  complaints  at  this  time  were 
a  tendency  to  naufea,  fometimes  excited  to  vomiting;  and  a  diffi- 
culty in  making  water,  accompanied  with  more  or  lefs  pain. 

"  Thefe  continued  in  different  degrees  of  violence  till  the  24th 
of  the  following  September,  when  I  was  confulted.  The  patient 
kept  a  public-houfe,  but  had  the  character  of  being  temperate ;  her 
complexion,  however,  was  inclined  to  fwarthy,  which  led  me  to 
fufpect  fhe  had  occafionally  ufed  fpirits,  efpecially  as  her  appetite  for 
food  had  greatly  diminifhed,  and  what  little  (he  did  take,  was  often 
ejected  :  there  was  likewife  a  fulnefs  about  the  fcrobiculus  cordis, 
which  ftrengthened  my  fufpicion  of  bilious  congeftion.  The  pulfe 
/was  weak,  but  not  irregular.  The  pain  which  fhe  originally  had  in 
making  water,  was  ftill  diftrefling  j  fhe  explained  the  forcing  pains 
as  like  thofe  of  labour,  with  a  (hooting  acute  uneafinefs,  during  and 
after  micturition,  up  the  vagina.  She  was  never  free  from  fome 
fenfation  of  load  or  preflure  about  the  perinaeum.  This  irritation 
to  make  water  frequently  waked  her  in  the  night,  and  compelled 
her  to  attempt  its  expulfion,  though  little  was  difcharged,  but  always 
with  pain.  The  fediment  or  mucus  was  that  kind  which  occurs  in 
cyftorrhcea,  though  higher  coloured  than  is  uiual. 

"  As  the  pain  feemed  particularly  to  centre  about  the  fciteof  the 
bladder,  I  fufpected  the  fymptoms  might  refult  from  its  morbid  Hate, 
and  the  vomiting  from  bilious  congeftion  :  there  were,  however, 
other  fymptoms,  that  excited  a  doubt  of  the  fuppofed  feat  of  the 
difeafe.  The  patient  had  fome  irregularity  in  going  to  ftool,  and 
confequent  pain,  that  did  not  appear  connected  with  the  (rate  of  the 
bladder. 

"  When  I  firft  attended,  fhe  was  in  general  coftive,  with  inter- 
vals, however,  of  the  contrary  ftate;  and  under  an  opinion  of  bilious 
congeftion,  I  prefcribed  laxative  remedies,  hoping  that  by  Eliciting 
evacuations  through  the  rectum,  the  vomiting  would  be  relieved, 
and  the  appetite  and  ftrength  thereby  improved. 

"  Although  plentiful  evacuations  were  procured,  the  vomiting 
was  not  relieved,  and  the  lancinating  pains  of  the  pelvis  continued 
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to  increafe,  which  induced  a  fufpicion  of  uterine  mifchief.  On  th?s 
account  Mr.  Norris  was  confulted,  who,  from  a  careful  examination, 
concluded  that  there  was  a  morbid  enlargement  and  induia:ion  of 
the  uterus. 

"  The  patient  at  this  time  exprefled  a  ftrong  averfion  from  me- 
dicine, although  her  pain  and  weaknefs  increased  ;  and  a  diarrhoea 
frequently  occurred.  However,  me  occafionally  took  anodynes  to 
mitigate  her  fufFerings,  of  which  fhe  was  finally  relieved  by  death 
on  the  26th  of  October,  when  fhe  was  opened  bv  the  furgeon,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Lane,  her  apothecary,  who  vifited  her  throughout 
the  difeafe. 

"  On  opening  the  body  the  liver  was  found  of  a  fmaller  fize  than 
ufual,  of  a  light  greyifh  colour,  and  of  that  degree  of  hardnefs  which 
might  be  termed  fcirrhous.  The  duodenum,  particularly  that  part 
of  it  which  is  contiguous  to  the  ftomach,  was  inflamed.  The  uterus 
was  fomewhat  enlarged,  and  very  hard  through  its  whole  fubftance  \ 
and,  from  its  fundus  externally,  immediately  under  the  peritonaea! 
coat,  there  arofe  a  tumor  about  the  fize  of  a  common  walnut :  in 
this  tumor,  which  was  of  the  fteatomous  kind,  befides  the  ulual 
contents,  there  wa"s  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  which  had  a  number  of 
fliarp  ragged  points,  that  pierced  its  inverting  membrane,  and  might 
account  for  the  inflamed  ftate  of  the  fmall  inteftines  in  contact 
with  it,  for  which  no  other  obvious  caufe  could  be  difcovered. 

Si  From  many  of  the  fymptoms  firft  defcribed,  fome  affection  of 
the  bladder  or  urethra,  had  been  fufpe6f.ed,  but  in  thefe,  and  alt 
other  parts,  except  thofe  already  mentioned,  no  difeafe  whatever 
appeared. 

"  The  cafes  I  have  curforily  related,"  continues  Dr.  Lettfom, 
li  came  under  my  obfervation  in  the  year  1791.  I  have  fince  at- 
tended many  fimilar  inftances,  with  various  fuccefs,  but  I  have  not 
feen  one  fatal  cafe  fince,  afcertained  by  diffedfion.  When  any  un- 
fortunate event  has  fucceeded  our  practical  treatment,  it  becomes  us 
to  retrace  the  whole  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  and  to  confider  under  fimi- 
lar appearances,  mould  they  ever  again  occur,  whether  any  other 
mode  of  treatment  might  be  rationally  adopted. 

44  With  refpecl:  to  the  firft  cafe,  at  the  period  of  my  attendance,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  any  other  plan  merited  preference  :  from  the 
violence  of  the  paroxyfm  fhe  had  juft  merely  furvived,  I  expected 
that  the  next  would  certainly  prove  fatal.  I  have,  in"  fome  cafes, 
aided  the  immediate  effecvt  of  the  bark,  by  giving  it  likewife  in  clyf- 
ters,  with  manifeft  advantage,  efpecially  when  it  cannot  be  taken  in 
fufficient  quantities  by  the  mouth,  or  is  ejected  from  the  ftomach. 

"  Were  a  cafe  fimilar  to  the  fecond  again  to  prefent,  I  mould 
adopt  a  different  treatment.  I  have  fince  frequently  (e^n  uterine 
affections  refemble  intermittents,  and  in  no  one  inftance  has  the 
baik  afforded  relief,  but  it  has  often  proved  injurious. 
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«  Indeed,  fo  far  from  adminiftering  tonics,  I  mould  give  relax- 
ants and  evacuants  ;  but  on  the  general  treatment  of  fimilar  difeafes 
I  /hall  revert  in  a  fubfequent  page. 

"  In  any  acute  affection  of  the  uterus  arfenic  muff  be  pernicious; 
and,  as  to  its  exhibition  in  fcirrhousor  chronic  difeafes  of  this  vifcus, 
1  conclude,  from  the  experience  I  have  had,  that  it  affords  no  be- 
nefit ;  and,  as  it  is  a  mineial  of  dangerous  powers,  in  unfkilful 
hands,  it  ought  to  be  interdicted  in  the  complaints  I  have  defcribed. 

"  I  lament  that  I  did  not  treat  this  patient  in  a  mode  1  have  fince 
found  fo  falutary  ;  whether  fhe  would  have  been  cured  or  not  can- 
not now  be  afcertained,  but  I  think,  fhe  might  have  enjoyed  a  pro- 
longation of  life,  and  with  a  degree  of  comfort. 

"  The  third  cafe  appeared  by  diffedtion  to  be  a  good  deal  com- 
plicated, and,  as  the  patient  was  not  difpofed  to  adopt  the  very  aid 
{he  afked  for,  no  plan  could  be  carried  into  execution,  and  pro- 
bably, from  the  high  ftate  of  difeafe,  no  remedies  could  have  availed. 

"  it  is  a  melancholy  addition  to  the  catalogue  of  female  miferies, 
that  the  uterus  is  apart  which  frequently  becomes  the  feat  of  excru- 
ciating torment.  Sometimes  it  becomes  extremely  difeafed  by  a 
fcirrhus,  ulcer,  or  cancer,  and  yet  the  patient  fhall  drag  out  a  long, 
thou  h  painful,  exiftence.  Other  inftances  of  apparently  trifl'ng 
affection  of  this  vifcus,  fhall  not  only  be  attended  with  acute  fufferr 
ing,  but  likewife  fucceeded  by  early  fatality :  probably,  however, 
were  the  primary  fymptoms  attended  to,  and  that  fta'te  of  diftrefs 
and  pain  which  is  connected  with  the  firft  ftage  of  morbid  turgef- 
cence  or  inflammation,  much  of  the  fubfequent  mifchief  would  be 
obviated,  and  health  reftored ;  in  which  i  am  confirmed  by  nume- 
rous examples  which  have  lately  come  under  my  obfervation. 

"  As  the  pelvis  contains  parts  frequently  affected,  as  well  as  the 
uterus,  it  js  firft  requifite  that  the  difeafe  be  duly  chara,;1erifed  and 
afcertained.  This  vifcus  is  fituated  between  the  rectum  and  blad- 
der, both'  liable  to  morbidity,  and  to  pains  not  very  diilimilar  to 
thofe  refuiting  from  the  uterus. 

"  When  the  rectum  is  affected  either  with  the  hemorrhoids  or 
fcirrhofity,  the  uneafinefs  is  more  particularly  perceptible  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  rectum,  or  at  the  anus.  The  former  difeafe 
{hews  itfelf  frequently  either  by  the  difcharge  of  blood,  or  fome 
external  fulnefs  about  the  anus  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  is  rarely  impaired  by  it,  and  fometimes  experiences  re- 
lief; and,  lhould  any  doubt  remain,  the  difeafe  itfelf  may  be  afcer- 
tained by  the  touch.  Occaiionally  there  is  fome  uneafinefs  or  diffi- 
culty in  micturition,  but  not  often ;  and,  when  it  does  attend,  it  is 
trivial.  The  pain  in  going  to  ftool  is  more  exquifite  ;  fo  it  is  in 
the  fcirrhous  rectum  :  but  in  this  latter  affection  the  needing  to 
ftool  is  more  violent,  and,  the  feces  never  pafs  without  oeing  con- 
tracted, fo  as  to  [hew  they  have  been  difcharged  through  a  very 
narrow  aperture  s  they  are  generally  thin,  fpirting,  and  frequent, 
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and  the  constitution  becomes  more  difordered  than  from  the  haemor- 
rhoids ;  difficulty  of  making  water  is  not  indeed  always  a  concomi- 
tant ;  and  laftly,  it  may  be  ascertained  by  examination  ;  fo  indeed 
may  moll  difeafes  of  the  uterus,  but  patients  reluctantly  fubmit  to 
this  criterion. 

"  Affections  of  the  uterus  are  not  reftricled  to  any  particular 
age,  it  is  ufually,  however,  about  the  commencement  of  the  menfes  ; 
and  their  ceffation,  and  occafionally  in  any  part  of  the  intermediate 
time,  and  not  unfrequently  after  geftation,  in  confluence  of  fome 
change  brought  on  in  the  fyftem  of  the  uterine  veffels  ;  but  in  fuch 
cafes  it  is  probable  that  a  morbid  difpofition  in  the  uterus  had  previ- 
oufly  extited,  and  which,  perhaps,  would  have  fhewed  itfelf  in  fome 
period  of  life  independently  of  parturition. 

tf  The  morbid  affections  of  the  uterus,  whether  arifinw  from 
active  inflammation,  chronic  enlargement,  or  fcirrhonty,  are  attended 
with  a  concatenation  of  fymptoms  fufficient  to  diftinguiih  them 
from  affections  of  the  rectum  or  bladder,  though  in  fome  meafure 
the  fymptoms  of  both.  I  know  of  no  other  vifcus  that  combines 
that  peculiar  fenfe  of  load  about  the  loins  ;  that  bearing  down  for- 
wards and  backwards  ;  that  dull  pain  of  the  upper  and  internal  parts 
of  the  thighs  ;  that  throbbing  uneafinefs  after  going  to  ftool,  and 
pricking  fenfation  up  the  vagina  and  urethra  after  making  water; 
that  difpofition  to  naufea  arid  vomiting  of  mucus,  with  flatulence  of 
the  lower  belly,  limited  to  no  part  of  the  day  ;  and  befides,  a  difcharge 
by  the  vagina,  fometimes  green  or  yellow,  fometimes  bloody  or 
fetid,  always  different  from  the  fluor  albus,  and  always  with  pain 
from  external  preffure  on  the  abdomen.  In  women  attaining  pu~ 
berty,  of  a  fcrophulous  habit,  affections  of  the  uterus  are  apt  to  oc- 
cur ;  but,  in  general,  more  frequently  a  little  before  or  after  the 
ceffation  of  the  menfes.  In  young  women,  mould  the  menfes  not 
appear,  or,  when  appearing,  in  fmall  quantity,  with  a  chlorotic 
complexion,  even  were  many  of  the  complaints  above  mentioned  to 
exiHr,  I  mould  rather  aferibe  them  to  an  indolence  of  habit,  which 
required  chalybeates,  deobftruents,  and  other  means  of  irrengthen- 
ing  the  conftirution.  The  morbid  fymptoms  that  indicate  fcirrhus 
or  inflammation,  are  prevalent  only  in  a  very  different  ftate  of  con- 
futation ;  there  is  ufually  rather  a  florid  than  a  chlorotic  appear- 
ance, and  the  bearing  down  and  lancinating  pains  are  not  prefent  in 
chlorofis,  nor  the  uneafinefs  in  making  the  excretions. 

"  In  general,  perfons  fubject  to  the  dangerous  affections  I  have 
defcribed,  are  thofe  who  have  been  liable  to  much  pain  before,  and 
at  the  time  of  menftruation,  and  to  a  profufe  difcharge,  rather  than 
to  a  diminished  quantity.  Thefe  circumftances  have  attended  for 
many  years  before  complaint  has  been  made.,  and  the  fex  are  apt  to 
aferibe  fuch  pains  to  the  natural  conflitution  connected  with  the 
menfes,  rather  than  to  any  morbid  ftate  of  it,  till  at  length  weaknefs 
and  agony  have  convinced  the  afflicted  object  of  the  neceflity  of 
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medical  aid  ;  that  aid,  however,  if  not  too  long  poff  poned,  may,  by 
prudent  application,  be  productive  of  future  relief  and  comfort. 

"  Were  the  uterus  really  in  a  fcirrhous  ftate,  perhaps  little  more 
could  be  expected  than  palliatives ;  but  I  have  feen  all  the  fymp- 
toms  defcribed  really  prefent  themfelves,  and  removed  by  medical  aid, 
before  the  fcirrhous  ftate  was  actually  confirmed.  I  conceive,  in 
general,  there  is  fo  much  pain,  that  the  patient  would  be  compelled 
to  afk  afiiftance  previously  to  this  confirmed  malady,  at  the  fame 
time  there  is  abundant  encouragement  to  attempt  the  means  of  cure, 
and  thefe  means  are  fo  fimple,  as  to  require  very  little  illuftration. 

"  I  confider,  that  in  all  thefe  cafes  there  is  more  or  lefs  of  inflam- 
mation prefent,  and,  in  general,  bleeding  from  the  arm  maybe  occa- 
fionally  premifed ;  the  repetition  and  the  quantity  will  depend  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  blood,  the  degree  of  pain,  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient,  and  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe  :  the  two  latter  are,  however,  very 
deceptive,  as  the  difeafe,  in  the  firft  place,  requires  much  confine- 
ment to  the  bed  or  couch,  which  foon  induces  a  degree  of  debility  j 
and  the  pulfe  is  generally  weak,  though  frequently  quick.  But  the 
evacuation  1  lay  the  moft  ftrefs  upon,  is  local  or  topical.  I  would 
advife  from  four  to  fix  leeches,  to  be  applied  either  a  little  above  the 
os  pubis,  or  to  the  perinaeum,  and  thefe  fhould  be  repeated  every 
fecond  or  third  day,  if  the  pain  and  other  fymptoms  of  uterine  affec- 
tion perfevere.  In  an  inftance  lately  under  my  care,  befides  three 
fmall  bleedings  by  the  arm,  the  patient  had  eight  times  fix  leeches 
applied  as  above  directed.  This  plan,  with  other  antiphlogiftic 
jneans,  preferved  an  excellent  woman  to  fociety,  who,  otherwife,  I 
have  fufHcient  reafon  to  conclude,  would  not  at  this  time  have  been 
in  exiftence. 

"  If  the  patient  fhould  fufFer  extremely,  the  pain  may  be  mitigated 
by  injecting  a  folution  of  ten  grains  of  opium  into  the  vagina,  or  by 
a  common  anodyne  clyiier  per  rectum  From  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment I  have  fuggefted,  it  will  cbvioufly  occur,  that  the  bowels 
fhould  be  kept  laxative,  by  the  moft  emollient  means,  fuch  as  caftor 
oil,  manna,  magnefk,  or  rhubarb.  Every  ftimulating  cathartic 
fhould  be  avoided,  and,  in  general,  falts  prove  ftimulant  in  this 
difeafe.  Lenient  clyfters  may  occafionally  be  injected,  which  act  not 
only  as  a  laxative,  but  likewife  as  an  internal  fotus.  In  like  manner 
external  fomentations  have  confiderabie  benefit,  and  particularly  after 
the  application  of  leeches,  the  bleeding  from  which  they  tend  to 
promote 

"  Blifters  may  be  applied  to  the  lower  region  of  the  abdomen, 
as  well  as  the  perinaeum ;  they  are  not  apt  to  produce  -ftrangury, 
and  tend  to  divert  uterine  inflammation. 

c<  I  did  formerly  expect  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  acuta,  but  hav* 
not  obferved  any  falutary  refult  from  experiment. 

<c  Mercury  fhould  not  be  given  during  the  inflammatory  ftate  of 
the  uterus,  and  I  have  no  experience  of  its  good  effects  afterwards. 
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««  If  it  were  to  be  tried,  I  {hould  prefer  the  mercurial  ointment 
rubbed  upon  the  perineum  ;  nor  do  I  know  whether  or  not  iflues  to 
the  thighs  would  prove  ufeful. 

"  After  the  patient  is  relieved,  periodical  bleedings  in  the  arm, 
and  more  efpecialiy  local  ones  by  leeches,  as  before  recommended, 
fhould  be  continued  for  fome  months,  to  take  off  the  determination 
of  blood  to  the  uterus. 

*  Mild,  foft,  cool  diet,  and  fippings  not  of  a  heating  tendency, 
fhould  be  long  perfevered  in.  A  decoction  of  farfaparilla,  with 
cow's  or  afs's  milk,  has  been  drank  with  long  perfeverance,  and 
apparently  with  advantage.'* 

In  a  paper  already  alluded  to,  by  Mr.  Fearon,  there  is  included  a 
cafe  of  a  cancerous  affection  of  the  uterus  which  was  unfufpected. 
The  lady's  difeafe,  indeed,  which  proved  fatal,  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
ftone  in  the  bladder.  Mr.  Fearon,  however,  with  the  attending' 
phyfician,  examined  her;  but  no  ftone  was  felt ;  and  the  fymptoms 
continued  and  increafed  in  violence.  To  her  other  complaints  too 
were  added,  during  the  laft  four  months  of  the  patient's  life,  the 
ufual  fymptoms  attending  on  hectic  patients. 

"  I  obtained  leave,"  fays  Mr.  Fearon,  *«  to  open  the  body  ;  and 
on  examination  found  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  per- 
fectly free  from  the  leaft  appearance  of  difeafe.  But  on  viewing  the 
peritoneum,  extending  over  the  uterus  and  bladder,  I  difcovered 
marks  of  inflammation;  and  on  further  examination,  found  all  the 
contents  of  the  pelvis  confiderably -inflamed.  Having  laid  open  the 
urethra  and  bladder,  I  found  the  inflammation  general  and  uniform 
throughout  both,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  ftone. 

u  On  opening  the  Uterus,  1  found  a  fcinhusof  the  cervix  uteri  ; 
which  unravelled  the  caufe  of  our  patient's  death,  and  which  had 
produced  the  inflammatory  appearance  throughout  the  contents  of 
the  pelvis." 

The  author  thought  proper  to  record  this  cafe,  as  a  very  impor- 
tant one ;  "  becaufe  it  prove?,  that,  at  a  very  early  period  indeed, 
this  difeafe  may  prove  fatal ;  we  fhould  therefore  be  fo  far  on  our 
guard,  to  expect  the  exiftence  of  this  difeafe  at  any  period  of  life, 
when  the  fymptoms  lead  us  to  form  fuch  opinion  ;  which,  had  we 
done  in  this  cafe,  we  might  probably  have  faved  our  patient,  by 
adopting  the  plan  I  have  juft  ventured  to  recommend.  Another 
circumftance  in  this  cafe,  highly  deferving  attention,  is,  that  a  dif- 
eafe of  the  uterus  may  produce  fymptoms  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a 
ftone  in  the  bladder." 

'•  Contending  for  the  advantage  of  fmall  and  repeated  bleedings  in 
this  and  other  fpecies  of  early  cancerous  affection,  Mr.  Fearon  adds 
the  following  remarks  in  conclufion.  t      ^ 

«  To  thefe  very  important  facts  of  bleeding  being  a  fpecific, 
fays  he,  "  in  the  early  J}  ages  offclrrbous  complaints,  I  inuft  alfo  add; 
that,  even  in  apparently  reduced  and  fluttered  confutations,  when 
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the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  continuance,  attended  with  affections  of 
the  lungs,  fcirrhus  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  or  any  of  the  vifcera  ;  and 
laftiy,  with  colicy  pains,  in  the  bowels,  a  cadaverous  countenance, 
becoming  yellow,  wan,  and  fallow,  the  difeafe  being  entirely  beyond 
operation,  cicuta  and  opium  failing  in  their  eflects,  jmall  bleedings 
have  the  moil  happy,  the  mod  immediate,  and  the  molt  defirable 
good  effects  in  mitigating  the  fufferings  of  the  patient ;  whofe  ap- 
proaching fate  we  are  unable  to  prevent." 

In  order  to  (hew  the  extent  to  which  the  uterus  is  capable  of  be- 
ing morbidly  affected,  we  mail  here  prefent  the  reader  with  the  fol- 
lowing curious  cafe  inferted  in  the  Medical  and  Phyfical  Journal,  by 
Dr.  Mackie  of  Lewifham. 

"  On  the  28th  of  January  laft,"  fays  the  doctor,  "  I  was  called  on 
to  open  the  body  of  Mrs.  Ruff,  who  died  the  day  before,  in  the  7 2d 
year  of  her  age. 

"  She  had  (uffered  much  from  difeafe,  and  defired  that  fhe  might 
be  opened  after  her  death.  What  I  could  learn  of  her  hiftory  was  as 
follows  :  She  was  born  of  healthy  parents,  and  was  herfelf  ftrong 
and  healthy  till  her  marriage  in-  her  32d  year.  She  foon  after  was 
fuppofed  to  become  pregnant ;  but  fymptoms  of  dropfy  alfo  appear- 
ing, (he  was  attended  by  Drs.  Fothergill  and  Watfon,  and  an  ac- 
coucheur, who  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  cafe  of  pregnancy  (though 
her  menfes  continued  regularly),  accompanied  by  anafarca ;  and 
they  prefcribed  fome  diuretic  medicines.  Theie  produced  a  copious 
difcharge  of  urine  ;  the  dropfical  appearances  fubfided,  but  the  fize 
of  the  abdomen  continued  to  increafe,  with  more  than  ufual  uneafi- 
nefs,  till  the  fuppofed  time  of  her  delivery. 

"  This  anxious  period  at  length  palled  over,  and  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  patient  and  her  family,  no  labour  or  delivery  took  place. 
From  this  time  (he  had  bad  and  irregular  health  ;  her  bulk  continued 
undiminished  ;  fhe  had  obftinate  conftipations  ;  (he  was  frequently 
attacked  with  hot,  burning,  excruciating  pains  in  her  belly,  that 
could  only  be  relieved  by  opium  ;  (he  became  fubject  to  violent 
gouty  paroxyfms,  which  confined  her  to  her  bed  two  or  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  left  her  extremities  much  diftorted ;  and  for  a  long 
while  paft,  (lie  had  been  a  conftant  fufferer  from  the  fize  and  in- 
creafed  weight  of  the  abdomen  ;  and,  particularly,  on  turning  in 
bed,  when  the  bulk  fell  to  the  lower  fide,  in  a  lump  (as  (heexpreffed 
it),  it  never  failed  to  give  her  the  moft  diftreffing  pain  and  uneafi- 
nefs.  A  paralytic  ftroke,  which  deprived  her  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech, 
and  of  one  iide,  preceded  her  death  a  fev/  days. 

"  On  uncovering  the  abdomen,  it  appeared  unufually  large,  hard, 
and  incompreflible ;  the  bulk  rather  exceeding  that  of  a  pregnant 
woman  at  her  full  time,  and  inclining  to  the  left  fide.  In  cutting 
along  the  linea  alba,  after  dividing  the  (kin,  I  found  the  mufcles  fo 
much  oilified,  from  about  three  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  that  I 
could  not  feparate  them  without  a  very  ftrong  knife*    The  oiftika- 
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tion  extended  as  much  below  the  navel,  and  about  three  or  four 
inches  on  each  fide,  having  fo.me  refemblance  to  the  top  of  a  child's 
flcull.  The  infide  had  a  fmooth,  Qjinins  polifh,  apparently  from  its 
friction  on  the  uterus,  between  which  and  thefe  offified  mufcles  no- 
thing intervened  ;  the  peritonaeum  being  entirely  obliterated.  On 
laying  afide  the  feparated  integuments,  the  uterus  appeared  in  full 
view,  filling  almofl  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  even 
preiling  againft  the  diaphragm.  Its  appearance  fomewhat  refembled 
a  very  large  pellucid  bladder  diftended  with  hogs'  lard,  and  preffed  a 
little  fiat  at  the  fundus.  It  was  fome  time  before  I  obferved  the  in- 
teftines,  which  were  pufhed  into  a  fpace  not  exceeding  a  cube  of  two 
inches,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  left  fide  of  the  pelvis,  andfeemed 
crowded,  fhrunk,  and  empty.  The  omentum  was  obliterated.  Near 
them  lay  above  twenty  hydatids  of  different  fizes,  of  a  beautiful  po- 
lifhed  white  colour,  and  feveral  of  them  as  large  as  pullets*  eggs,  but 
without  anv  fluid. 

<£  On  attempting  to  cut  into  the  uterus,  the  knife  made  no  im- 
predion,  till  great  force  was  ufed,  the  offification  was  fo  complete : 
the  divided  fides  appeared  of  a  chalky,  brittle,  dead  white  ;  no  veffigc 
of  nerves  or  blood  veffels  remaining.  The  fundus  was  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  perfedt  bone  •,  the  body  of  the  uterus 
thicker,  and  not  unlike  the  trucked  parts  of  the  occiput.  The  ofiU 
iication  ended  at  the  cervix,  which  was  of  a  hardifh.  febaceous  tex- 
ture, and  four  or  five  inches  thick.  On  cutting  through  this  part, 
about  a  quart  of  ftrong  fetid  pus  was  difcharged;  and  on  making 
a  complete  divifion  of  the  uterus  (which  was  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  body  of  a  full-grown  foetus),  I  found  a  large  detached  un- 
formed fpongy  mafs,  compofed  of  feft  and  hard  parts  :  the  former 
refembling  moid:  decayed  wood,  and  eafily  compreifible  into  a  fmall 
bulk;  the  latter  fomewhat  like  the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  but  no 
fpecific  part  afcertainable  ;  though  the  whole  conveyed  to  my  mind 
the  poffibility  of  its  once  having  been  a  fcetus. 

41  The  uterus  with  this  fubftance,  when  taken  out  of  the  body, 
weighed  eighteen  pounds  three  quarters,  avoirdupois. 

*c  The  ovaria,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ligament  a  rotunda,  differed 
little  from  their  natural  fize  and  colour  ;  the  liver  was  fmall,  hard, 
and  of  a  dark  red,  and  pu(hed  backwards  ;  the  gall-bladder  appeared 
as  if  fqueezed  by  the  uterus,  part  of  which  was  ftained  with  bile. 
The  kidneys  were  larger  than  ufual,  and  covered  with  watery  blif- 
ters  ;  the  vefica  urinaria  fmall  and  empty;  the  ftomach,  fpleen, 
and  pancreas,  appealed  fhrunk,  and  with  the  diaphragm  pufhed 
upwards." 

To  thofe  who  would  inveftigate  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  imme- 
diately under  confiJeration,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  take  the- 
foregoing  circum fiances  into  their  view  ;  but  as  thefe  fpeculations 
are  not  the  object  of  our  undertaking,  we  {hall  proceed  to  fpeak  of 
cancers  of  the  womb,  as  belonging  to  the  ciafs  of  ulcerated  cancer sx 
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which  is  the  view  of  them  ufually  taken  by  writers  on  the  fubj^ch 
Mr.  Juftamond,  whcfe  practice  in  this  eileafe  has  been  already  no- 
ticed, as  far  as  relates  to  the  treatment  of  cancer  in  other  parts,  fays : 

Ci  I  have  been  confultcd  only  in  four  cafes  of  cancer  of  the  uterus, 
but  all  of  them  were  in  the  moft  advanced  ft late.  In  two  of  thefe  I 
did  no  good,  or  very  little;  in  the  other  two  I  gave  much  relief, 
and  in  one  of  them  prolonged  life  with  tolerable  comfort,  for  a  coii- 
iiderabie  time. 

Case  I.  "  This  was  the  fir  ft  cafe  of  the  kind  I  was  confulted 
in,  and  as  I  have  got  Doctor  Hunter's  defcription  of  the  cafe  by 
me,  written  by  himfelf  after  his  examination  of  the  patient  at  my 
requeft,  before  foe  put  herfelf  under  my  care,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  c   Nov.  14,  1773.  This  day,  upon  examining  Mrs.  . , 1 

find  little  or  no  difcharge,  or  orfenfive  fmell ;  fo  far  (he  is  better 
than  when  I  examined  her  laft,  about  three  or  four  months  ago, 
during  which  time  fac  has  done  nothing  but  drink  the  decoct,  iar- 
faparillae.  Her  principal  complaint  at  prefent  is  an  almolt  perpetual 
call  to  make  water,  with  an  uneafy  urging  prefTure  downwards. 
She  has  paffed  fome  fmall  gravel ;  and  her  urine  depofits  large 
quantities  of  very  tough  flime.  No  hardnefs  or  tumor  is  to  be  felt 
outwardly  in  the  hypogaftric  region  ;  but  on  introducing  the  finger 
into  the  vagina,  I  (till  find  what  I  fhould  fuppofe  to  be  an  incurable 
induration  of  all  the  parts  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina,  and  which 
I  fhould  fuppofe  to  be  in  a  fchirrous  ftate  that  is  introductory  to 
ulceration  and  cancer.  The  hardnefs  with  inequality  of  fur  face  be- 
gins about  half  an  inch  within  the  extremity  of  the  urethra,  and 
about  half  an  inch  more  inwards  dill,  the  vagina  is  contracted  into 
a  hard  round  ring,  little  larger  than  juft  to  allow  the  laft  joint  of  my 
finger  (which  is  fmall)  to  pafs.  The  point  of  the  finger  meets 
there  with  a  fofter  round  piece  of  flefh,  probably  a  fungus  ;  and  the 
ring,  with  all  the  parts  furrounding  it,  are  fo  firmly  fixed,  that  a 
pretty  firm  prefture  gives  them  no  motion,  nor  does  it  give  her 
pain.  This  hard  ring  would  naturally  pafs  for  the  os  uteri,  but  I 
think  it  is  too  near  the  external  parts  to  be  any  thing  but  vagina.* 

"  Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  as  given  me  by  Doctor  Hunter, 
to  which  I  (hall  only  add,  that  this  perpetual  call  to  make  water 
was  the  mifery  of  her  life,;  (o  that  fhe  icarce  ever  dared  to  go 
abroad,  could  not  fufFer  the  jolting  of  a  coach,  and  was  frequently 
fcarce  able  to  remain  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  fame  pofture. 
When  fhe  addrefted  herfelf  to  me  to  know  whether  I  thought  my 
medicines  would  be  of  any  fervice  to  her,  I  freely  declared  that  it 
was  a  queftion  I  could  give  no  fatisfactory  anfwer  to,  not  having 
experienced  them  in  any  cafe  of  the  kind.  Beiides,  they  were  cafes 
that,  not  admitting  of  any  furgical  operation,  nor  indeed  of  any 
immediate  topical  application,  except  from  injections,  did  not  fo 
commonly  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  furgeon,  and  I  could 
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not,  therefore,  take  upon  me  to  promife  her  any  relief :  neverthelefs, 
if  the  knowledge   me  had  of  what  I  had   done  in  other  cancerous 
complaints  made  h  r  wrih  to  try  the  effect,  -of  my  remedies,  I  could 
take  upon  me  to  allure  h  er  that  they  would  at  lead  do  her  no  hurt, 
ifthey  did  her  no  good.      She  refolved  th-  n  to  put  herfelf  under  my 
care,  and  the  method  I  purfued  was  to  prefcribe  the  pills  made  with 
Jiores  martialfs,  to  order  the  hemlock  batby  and  to  have  an  injection 
thrown  up,  compofed  of  a  ftrong  decottion  of  hemlock  and  mv  liquid  * 
in  equal  parts  ;  adding  to  or  diminifhing  th?  quantify  of  the  liq   id 
as  I  found  (he  could  bear  it.     She  foon  took  twelve,  fourteen,  and 
fometimts  twenty  pills  in  the  courfe  of  ihe  day,  each  containing  ten 
grains.     She  went  into  the  hemlock  bath,  and  itaid  in  it  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  (he  ufed  the  injection  three  or  four  times  in 
the  day.     She  foon  grew  better  in  health  and  freer  from  anxiety  and 
uncafmefs,  and  when  (he   had  perfevered  in  this  method  for  three 
months,    fhe  found  herfelf  fo  much   recovered,  that  (he  could   fit 
quietly  in  company,  and  play  at  cards  as  other  people,  un  lifturbed 
by  thofe  frequent  calls  to   make  water,  which  had  before  been  fo 
troublefome  to  her.     She  could  alfo  bear  to  go  out  in  her  coach, 
and  in  a  word,  was  fo  materially  relieved,  that  (he  conlidered  herfelf 
as  almoft  cured.  Though  I  was  far  from  entertaining  fuch  fanguine 
hopes,  yet  it  is  certain  that   the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  was  fo  far 
checked,  and  the  uneafinrfs  of  her  fituation  fo  thoroughly  removed, 
that  fhe  lived  upwards  of  a  year  and  a  half  after  her  firft  applying  to 
me,  feveral  months  of  which  period  fhe  palled  in  great  comfort  and 
eafe.     She  continued  the  bathing  and  pills  during  all  the  fummer  of 
the  year  1773,  and  remained  tolerably  well  till  the  beginning  of  the 
year  177c.     Her  complaints  began  then  to  return,  and  continued  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree  till  the  time  of  her  death  ;  but  they -never 
ro?e  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  they  were  arrived  at  when  fhe  firft  applied  to 
me  ;  for  in  the  hw  weeks  before  her  death  lhe  fufrered  more  from  a 
continual  hedtic  fever  than  from  her  local  complaints,  though  it  muft 
be  owned  thefe  were  likewife  much  exafperated,  particularly  the  pain 
file  ufed  to  complain  of  in  her  back. 

u  It  is  neceflary  alfo  to  mention,  that  upon  the  firft  return  of  her 
complaints,  I  defired  that  Dr.  Hunter  might  examine  her  again,  to 
afcertain  the  ftate  of  the  parts.  This  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  do,  and 
to  give  me  again  the  account  in  writing.  But  this  laft  paper  is 
among  the  many  I  have  loft,  fo  that  I  cannot  even  afcertain  the  time 

*  We  have  before  defcribed  the  remedy  here  alluded  to  as  fimilar  to  the 
trnShera  ferri  muriati ;  but  its  Strength  muft,  doubtlefs,  be  much  inferhr, 
®t  her  wife,  we  apprehend,  the  Simulating  effect  of  an  injeftion  in  thefe  propor- 
tions muft  be  too  great.  The  prefcription  for  making  the  liquid  i'o  fre- 
quently mentioned,  is  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  pablifhed  in  Latin,  at 
Vienna,  in  1767, by  Francis  Xaverius  de  Mare,  who  ftyles  himfelf  doctor  of 
philofophy  and  phyfic.  The  title  of  the  book  is,  "  Tractatus  Medico-chi- 
nirgico-chemicusjde  cancro  et  fpina  ventofa  curabilibus  per  medicanientuia 
hactemss  fecretum,  nunc  communicatum." 
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when  this  examination  was  made.  To  the  bail  of  rny  remembrance, 
it  was  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1776  ;  and  it  is  butjuit  and  candid 
to  declare  that  the  tenor  of  this  lail  paper,  as  I  have  it  from  my 
memory,  fignified  that  the  doctor  found  little  or  no  alteration  either 
for  the  better  or  the  worfe  in  the  irate  of  the  parts  fince  his  la  ft  ex- 
amination :  fo  that,  however  the  fymptoms  might  have  been  relieved, 
the  difeafe  feems  to  have  exifted  invariably  the  fame. 

Case  II.  "  Another  cafe  of  a  cancer  in  the  womb,  to  which  I 
was  called,  was  that  of  a  mantua-maker  in  Piccadilly,  She  appeared 
to  me  fo  near  death  when  I  fir  ft  favv  her,  which  was  in  the  month 
of  February,  1774,  that  I  attempted  to  disTuade  her  from  doing  any 
thing.  But  file  had  been  fo  llrongly  pcrfuaded  of  the  relief  I  had  af- 
forded in  the  cafe  above  mentioned,  and  withal  fo  totally  overcome 
with  pain,  that  (he  conjured  me  to  try  what  could  be  done.  Her 
pain  was  conftant,  fo  that  fhe  fcarce  got  any  reft,  even  with  large 
dofes  of  opium.  The  difcharge  from  the  uterus  was  prodigious,  con- 
ftantly  wetting  through  numbers  of  thick  cloths  that  were  laid 
under,  and  frequently  changed,  to  receive  it,  and  was  (o  intolerabiy 
ofTenfive  that  one  could  fcarce  bear  the  room.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  patient's  ftrength  was  totally  exhaufted,  and  her  complexion 
changed  into  a  yellow  cadaverous  hue.  I  directed  her  to  go  into 
the  hemlock  bath  every  other  day,  and  to  take  the  pills  with  flores 
martiales  conftantly  and  freely.  Deplorable  as  this  cafe  feemed  to 
be,  I  was  aftoniihed  at  the  hidden  change  produced  in  it.  In  three 
weeks'  time,  the  patient's  pains  were  fo  far  lefTened,  that  (he  flept 
comfortably  with  much  lefs  opium  than  fhe  had  ufed  before  in  vain  ; 
and  her  ftrength  was  fo  far  recovered,  that  fhe  could  fit  up  beft  part 
of  the  day.  The  difcharge  was  fo  amazingly  reduced  in  quantity, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  leaft  trdublefome  to  her,  and  the  fmell  of  it 
was  inofTenfive.  NotwLhftanding  thefe  favourable  appearances,  (he 
died,  after  remaining  for  about  four  months  in  a  languishing  but 
quiet  and  calm  ftate,  free  from  the  violence  of  thofe  fymptoms  that 
had  excruciated  her  for  fo  long  a  time  before  fhe  had  applied  to  me, 
and  which  nothing  fhe  had  hitherto  tried  could  give  the  leaft  relief 
to.  Although  this  cafe  was  fo  defperate,  that  it  could  not  certainly 
have  been  confidered  as  any  impeachment  of  the  method  if  no  effeel: 
had  been  produced  by  it,  yet  I  cannot  but  be  perfuaded,  that,  befides 
the  fpeedy  and  unexpected  alleviation  of  all  the  fymptoms,  it  contri- 
buted to  allay  the  miferies  of  this  patient  during  the  laft  months  of 
her  exiftence. 

Case  III.  c<  The  third  patient  who  put  herfelf  under  my  care 
with  this  dreadful  complaint,  was  a  lady  of  quality.  The  lady  flat- 
tered herfelf  that  fhe  felt  fome  degree  of  relief  at  fir  ft  ;  but  for  my 
own  part,  I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  think  fhe  received  the 
leaft  benefit.  It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  her  ftomach 
being  very  weak,  fhe  never  took  the  martial  flowers  fo  freely  as  the 
orher  two  patients. 

vol.  m.   isro.  17.  v  F 
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Case  IV.  "  The  wife  of  a  furgeon  in  the  country,  was  trie 
fubjecl;  of  the  fourth  cafe  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  that  fell  under 
my  notice.  Though  the  patient  was  a  young  woman,  yet  her 
cafe  was  as  far  advanced  as  that  in  the  fecond  inftance,  but  in  a 
different  way.  Being  lefs  corpulent,  the  difcharge  was  lefs,  and 
lefs  offenfive  ;  but  the  frequent  and  considerable  lofles  of  blood 
(lie  fuftained,  had  reduced  her  to  extreme  emaciation  and  weak* 
nefs.  The  relief  procured  in  this  inftance  was  more  marked  than 
in  the  lad,  but  not  in  the  leaft  to  be  compared  to  what  I  had  feeii 
In  the  two  firft  inftances.  My  patient  returned  into  the  country, 
and  died  a  little  more  than  two  months  after  fhe  had  applied 
to  me." 

It  has  often  been  obferved,  that  our  frequent  failures  in  the  cure 
of  a  cancer  in  the  breaft,  arife  principally  from  the  long  conceal- 
ment of  this  complaint,  proceeding  from  the  ill-judged  and  fatal 
modefty  of  fome  women.  Thd  difeafe  in  fome,  thus  becomes 
unfit  for  the  operation,  or  too  much  fixed  in  the  habit  to  be  re- 
lieved by  it.  This  bafhfulnefs  mull  operate  much  more  flrongly 
with  women  who  are  afflicted  with  a  cancer  of  the  womb  :  and 
how  much  more  effectually  muft  it  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  any 
means  that  may  be  attempted  to  cure  this  too  common  and  too 
fatal  diforder  of  the  fair  fex.  Neither  indeed,  could  women  pre- 
vail upon  themfelves  to  difclofe  thefe  complaints  in  their  earlieft: 
images,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  they  .often  do  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  other  disorders,  is  there  any  determined  criterion  to 
afiure  the  phyiicianor  furgeon  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  The 
mod  terrible  cancers  of  the  breaft  fometimes  proceed  from  almoft 
imperceptible  beginnings,  or  from  fmall  fchirrous  tumors,  which 
mall  have  exifted  for  many  years  in  the  body,  without  pain  or 
trouble  to  the  patient.  And  it  is  reafonable  to  prefume,  that  thefe 
uterine  complaints  may  arife  from  the  fame  imperceptible  begin- 
nings, and  may  alfo  continue  in  the  part  for  a  long  time  before 
they  exert  their  violence.  Many  women  have  complained  of  pain 
in  the  back,  which,  though  not  violent  at  firft,  and  coming  on  only 
at  intervals,  has  been  confidered  by  themfelves,  and  by  the  medical 
people  they  confulted,  as  rheumatifm  or  gravel,  and  has  been 
treated  accordingly,  or  neglected  as  a  thing  not  very  violent,  and 
that  would  of  itfelf  wear  off.  This  is  fometimes  attended  with  a 
fluor  alhus,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  whites,  in  which  cafe 
the  pain  in.the  back  is  often  attributed  to  debility  arifirig  from  the 
difcharge.  Thefe  fymptoma,  it  is  to  be  feared,  even  when  feparate, 
indicate  frequently  the  beginning  of  the  cancer  in  the  uterus,  and 
when  combined,  more  particularly  fo.  It  is  necelTary  therefore 
when  a  female  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  back,  to  examine 
carefully  the  nature  and  feat  of  the  pain.  If  it  be  rheumatic,  it- 
will  generally  be  fcated  about  the  fafcia  of  the  loins,  it  will  be  exaf- 
perated  by  lying  in  bed,   and   more  feverely  felt  upon  firft  riling 
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from  a  recumbent  poflure,  and  it  will  be  alleviated  by  the  neceffary 
motion  and  exercife  of  the  day.  If  the  pain  proceed  from  urinary 
complaints,  it  will  probably  be  featcd  higher  up  in  the  loins,  and 
will  mod  properly  be  diflinguifhed  by  the  other  concomitant  fymp- 
toms  of  thefe  affections,  and  by  their  yielding  to  the  ufual  remedies 
prefcribed  in  fuch  cafes.  But  if  the  pain  be  of  that  pricking  darting 
kind  {0  peculiar  to  the  cancerous  affection,  if  it  be  much  aggra- 
vated by  motion,  and  if  it  be  feated  lower  down  than  the  fore- men- 
tioned complaints,  upon  the  os  facrum,  and  particularly  if  it  be 
attended  with  a  difcharge  from  the  uterus,  though  ever  fo  inoffen- 
five,  we  may  have  reafon  to  fufpect  an  incipient,  or,  perhaps,  a 
more  advanced  ftate  of  a  fchirrus  of  the  womb.  If  patients  were 
examined  in  this  early  ftate,  by  a  fkiiful  anatomift  and  an  experi- 
enced man-midwife,  well  verfed  in  the  natural  feel  of  the  parts, 
the  true  nature  of  the  difeafe  might  perhaps  be  afcertained. 

Mr.  Juflamond  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  this 
difeafe  in  the   following  words  :  "  I  have  been  more  particular," 
fays  he,  "  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  beginnings  oftheie  uterine 
affections,  from  an  expectation  that  if  they  could  be  discovered  in 
their  early  ftate,  they  would  be  much  more  likely  to   yield  to  the 
ufe  of  the  hemlock  bath,  and  the  free  adminiftration  of  the  flores 
martiales,  joined  with  aftringent  injections,  than  other  cancerous 
difeafes.     Thefe  expectations  have  been  raifed  in  me,  not  only  by 
the  experience  of  their  effect  in  the  preceding  cafes,  but  alfo  by 
the  accidental  difcovery  of  the  great  effect  of  the  flores  martiales 
in  the  liberal  dofes  I  have  ufed  them,  in  curing  the  fluor  albus  ;  a 
circum (lance  which  I  hinted  at  in  the  former  part  of  this  work.    I 
am  not  ignorant  that  this  medicine  has  been  prefcribed  by  many 
perfons  in   this   common  but  troublefome  diftemper ;  but  it  has 
been  ufed  in  fuch  /paring  dofes,  that  its  great  and  peculiar  efficacy 
has  not  been  afcertained.     A  phylician  of  great  learning  and  emi- 
nence, to  whom  I  had  frequently  communicated  my  thoughts  on 
this  fubject,  afTured  me  that  he  had  not  met  with  any  difeafe  more 
rebellious  than  this.     He  alfo  informed  me  that  he  had  found  the 
flores  martiales  the  moil  effectual  remedy  againft  it ;  but  having 
never  given  it  in  fuch  liberal  dofes  as  are  mentioned  in  this  per- 
formance, this  may  have  been  the  reafon   of  his  not  having  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  fully  as  he  might  probably  have  done.     My  experience 
of  it,   indeed,  is  only  accidental,  and  therefore  not  extenhve,  be- 
caufe  th^fe  cafes  fall  ufually  under  the  notice  of  the  phyfician,  and 
belong  properly  to  his  province.     Some  few  of  my  cancerous  pa- 
tients have  informed  me  of  their  being  completely  cured  of  the 
whites  while  they  were  taking  the  martial  flowers  for  their  ether 
complaints.  •  One  of  them,  I  afterwards  was  informed,  had  had 
this  difcharge  to  a  mod  violent  degree,  and  had  previoufly  taken  a 
number  of  medicines  for  it  without  the  leafl  effect.     This  circum- 
ilance  induced  me  to  try  it  in  fome  cafes  of  obftinate  gleets  in. 
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men,  in  which  I  have  moil  frequently  found  it  effectual,  though 
not  univerfally  fo.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  from  the 
difficulty  of  prevailing  upon  men,  who  are  always  running  about, 
to  confine  themfelves  to  a  fteady  perfeverence  in  fwallowing  a 
great  number  of  pills  every  day." 

In  what  we  have  offered  in  this  fection,  little  more,  perhaps,  has 
been  attempted  than  to  exhibit  difficulties  and  failures.  Facts, 
however,  have  their  value  ;  and  it  is  for  the  ingenious  and  enter- 
prifing  practitioner  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  phyfic  and  humanity  by  a 
judicious  application  of  them. 

Frofeflbr  Hufeland  defcribes  an  extraordinary  difeafe  on  the  lip 
of  a  fcrophulous  boy,  eleven  years  of  age,  who,  when  two  years 
old,  bit  his  under  lip  in  a  fall,  fo  that  a  fmall  nodule  appeared  at 
firft,  which  in  procefs  of  time  degenerated  into  what  the  ProfefTor 
deemed  a  confirmed  cancer.  With  this  child  all  the  quacks  and  old 
women  of  the  neighbourhood  had  tried  their  fchemes,  when  he 
was  fubmitted  to  a  plan  of  medical  treatment,  which  itfelf,  we 
think,  proves  the  reporter  has  inadvertantly  given  too  ftrong  an 
appellation  to  the  difeafe.  ILveryfacJy  however,  deferves  notice,  and 
the  intentions  of  ProfefTor  Hufeland  are  not  to  be  fufpedted. 
After  having  prefcribed  the  belladonna,  rhubarb,  camphor,  cicuta, 
antimony,  and  mercurial  preparations,  with  little  or  no  effect,  the 
ProfefTor  at  length  directed  him  to  take  fifteen  drops  of  the  volatile 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  much  diluted  with  water,  three  times  a- 
day,  and  to  increafe  the  dofes  with  four  additional  drops  every  day. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  ordered  him  to  drink  a  decoction  of  the 
young  fprigs  of  the  pine-tree  (turion.  pint, — an  excellent  antifcor- 
putic  and  antifcrophulous  medicine),  together  with  a  teacupful 
of  the  frefhly  exprefTed  juice  of  carrots,  every  morning,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  a  luke-warm  faponated  bath,  every  other  day.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  a  folution  of  one  fcruple  of  antim.  tartar,  in  four 
.ounces 'of  water,  was  prefcribed,  of  which  the  patient,  frequently 
through  the  day,  took  a  little  at  a  time  in  his  mouth,  and  moif- 
tened  with  it  the  affected  part  of  the  lip.  "  This  folution,"  fays 
Mr.  Hufeland,  "  externally  ufed,  is  an  active  refolvent  and  liimu- 
lant  remedy,  from  the  immediate  abforption  of  which,  by  the 
lymphatic  verTels,  I  promifed  myfelf  great  benefit." 

Scarcely  had  thefe  remedies  been  regularly  continued  for  four 
weeks,  when  an  obvioufly  favourable  change  took  place  in  the  dis- 
order ;  the  fcirrhofity  became  fofter  and  fmaller ;  the  fcabs  began 
gradually  to  diminifh,  and  the  difeafed  parts  became  more  even 
and  fmooth.  The  dofe  of  the  ammoniacal  drops  was  increafed  to 
forty,  taken  three  times  a-day,  without  the  leaft  inconvenience ; 
and  after  having  duly  perfifted  in  the  ufe  of  the  remedies  for  three 
months,  the  cancerous  lip  was  reduced  to  its  natural  ftate,  and  all 
other  callofities  about  the  glands  of  the  neck,  had  completely  dis- 
appeared* 
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CHAP.  V.     Of  BURNS. 
Sect.  I.     Of  Burns  in  general,  and  their  Treatment, 

Burns  are  attended  with  a  degree  of  inflammation,  greater  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  injury;  and,  according  to 
the  different  appearances  they  put  on,  they  may  be  divided  into 
four  different  ciaffes,  I .  When  the  burnt  part  is  aife£led  only  with 
a  fenfe  of  heat  and  inflammation  ;  2.  When  it  is  alfo  accompanied 
with  intenfe  pain  and  vefication  ;  3.  When  the  integuments  are 
converted  into  an  efchar ;  and,  4.  When  all  the  foft  parts  are 
fcorched  to  the  very  bone.  Thefe  appearances  are  not  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  fame  fubflancc.  Boiling  water,  lor  inflance,  though 
it  will  produce  very  intenfe  pain,  and  deflroy  the  Acin,  feldom  pro- 
duces any  efchar.  Boiling  oil,  pitch,  rofm,  or  wax,  may  produce 
a  flight  efchar,  and  always  will  bliiter  the  part.  Linen,  cotton,  or  other 
coverings  of  the  body,  when  fet  on  fire,  will  a£t  with  flili  greater  in- 
tenfity ;  but  the  moft  dreadful  burns  are  thole  produced  by  melted 
or  ignited  metals,  which,  it  is  evident,  may  deflroy  not  only  the 
foft  parts,  but  the  bones  alfo.  A  burn  by  any  liquid  fubflance  is 
more  fevere  when  it  happens  through  the  medium  of  the  clothes, 
than  when  it  falls  directly  upon  the  naked  fkin,  becaufe  thus  the 
heat  is  applied  for  a  confiderable.time  without  any  diminution,  or 
at  leafl  with  very  little,  and  therefore  afFe£ls  the  parts  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  fkin  almofl  conflantly  peels  off  with  the  clothes. 
Of  this  we  have  innumerable  inflances,  when  the  legs  are  fcalded 
through  the  flockings  with  boiling  water ;  and  burns  of  this  kind 
are  conflantly  attended  with  very  violent  pain,  inflammation,  8ccL 
In  the  mildefl  kind  of  burns  with  melted  metals,  or  hot  iron,  the 
cuticle  is  fcorched,  and  becomes  white,  yellow,  or  brown,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  injury.  Sometimes  the  fkin  is  entirely  con- 
verted into  a  hard  efchar,  and  then  feparates,  as  in  any  other  cafe 
of  mortification,  leaving  an  ulcer  more  or  lefs  deep  or  wide,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  burn ;  but  it  is  obferveable,  that 
the  pain  attending  injuries  of  this  kind  is  much  lefs  when  the  fkin 
is  totally  deflroyed,  than  when  it  is  not.  The  reafon  is,  that  thus 
the  fentient  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  are  fcorched,  and 
rendered  infenfible,  and  thus  the  pain  of  the  burn  mufl  be  very- 
much  diminifhed  ;  while  in  thofe  cafes  where  vefications.  only  are 
produced,  the  nerves  remain  mofl  exquifitely  fenfible,  and  the  moft 
violent  pain  is  felt  by  the  patient. 

In  all  accidents  01  this  kind  the  patient's  danger  is  exa£lly  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  injury.  Thus,  for  inflance,  where 
a  perfon  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  a  large  veffel  of  boiling 
water,  wort,  &c.  none  of  the  remedies  which  are  found  efficacious 
in  cafes  o  lefler  burns,  will  here  be  of  anv  ufe.     The  reafon  is. 
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that -In  fucli  violent  injuries  the  greateft  part  of  the  cuticle  is  de~ 
ftroyed,  and  the  exceffive  pain,  irritation,  and  inflammation,  excite 
fuch  a  violent  degree  of  fever,  that  the  patient  generally  expires  in 
a  fhort  time.  In  fome  of  thofe  cafes  where  the  cuticle  was  ahnofl 
entirely  deflroyed,  the  patient  has  expired  in  thirty-fix  or  forty 
hours,  in  a  Hate  of  flupor.  In  very  extenfive  burns,  by  hot  metals, 
or  by  inflamed  combuftibles,  a  molt  alarming  degree  of  moi'Llnca-? 
tion  takes  place,  fo  that  fometimes  the  patient  is  deflroyed  by  it 
almofl  inflantly  \  at  others,  he  is  wafted  by  the  exceffive  difcharge 
from  the  ulcer,  and  the  effects  of  the  air  upon  the  furface  of  fuch 
a  large  fore  ;  or,  fometimes,  convulfions  occur  which  prove  fatal. 

By  fome  chirurgical  writers  on  the  fubjecl:  of  burns,   we  have 
been  told  that  the  difeafe  will  be  relieved  by  two  very  oppofite 
means,  viz.  plunging  the  part  into -cold  water,  or  eife  into  very  hot 
water  -j  but  how  it  can  be  remedied  by  the  latter,  which,  perhaps, 
produced  it,  rnufl  appear  a  difficulty  with  thofe  who  have  not  fum- 
ciently  confulered  the  fubjecr.    When  a  finger  or  other  part  of  the 
body  is  flightly  burned,  it  will  be  relieved,  by  holding  it  as  near  the 
fire  as  we  can  ;  and,  on  repeating  this  two  or  three  times  over, 
the  pain,  though  very  much  increafed  on  the  firfl  application,  will 
gradually  fubfide,  and  at  lafl  go  off  entirely.     It  is,  therefore,  on 
the  fame  principle,  we  apprehend,  that  hot  water  (but  by  no  means 
bailings  as  fome  have  ridiculoufly  fuppofed)  may  poffibly  prove  of 
fcrvice  in  flight  cafes,  if  the  patient  happen  to  have  fortitude  enough 
to  make  the  experiment.     The  tone  of  the  vefTels   is,   in   fa£l, 
reflored  by  a  degree  of  heat  approaching,  though  flill  confiderably 
inferior  to,  that  which  produced  the  injury  ;    but,  were  we   to 
expofe  it  to  the  very  fame  degree ',  k  is  impoflible  but  we  mufl  be 
made  worfe  by  it.     in  like  manner,  if  we  happen  to  be  burnt  with 
iling  water,  the  tone  of  the  parts  will  be  reliored,  by  putting  it/ 
for  a  fhort  time,  twice  or  thrice  into  a  veffel  of  water  fifty  or  fixty 
degrees  colder  than  that  which  occafioned  the  injury,  keeping  the 
part  fome  time  immerfed  in  it,  by  which  the  pain  will  foon  be 
-rendered  very   fupportable,  and  at  laft  go   off  altogether ;    and, 
thoagH  blifters  may  have  taken  place,    no  degree  of  fecondary 
inflammation  worth  notice  will  occur. 

Rum,  brandy,  or  other  ardent  fpirits,  have  been  much  recom- 
mended in  burns  ;  and  the  great  degree  of  cold  produced  by  their 
evaporation  from  the  part  certainly  is  in  favour  of  their  ufe  •,  but, 
i  i  order  that  the  pain  may  be  completely  removed,  it  is  neceffary 
that  their  application  fhould  be   continued  for  fome  time.     The 
faturriine  and  other  fedative  lotions  have  been  recommended,  as  in 
tae  cure  of  ether  inflammations ;  but  the  moft  effectual  remedy 
ever  ufed  in  cafes  of  burns,  either  where  the  fkin  is  quite  found,  or 
-  it  is  bliflered,  but  the  vefications  not  broken,  is  that  of  vine- 
wo  or  three  folds  of  linen  cloth  dipped  in  it  mull  be  applied 
.   I  irnt  or  fcalded  place  \  but  if,  by  accident,  anyofth: 
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cuticle  happens  to  be  rubbed  Gff,  that  part  may  be  protected  by  a 
piece  of  linen  cloth,  exactly  of  the  fize  of  the  fore,  moiftened  in 
fallad  oil,  covering  the  whole  afterwards  with  the  cloths  dipped  in 
vinegar,  and  thefe  are  to  be  moiftened  repeatedly  without  being 
removed,  till  both  the  pain  and  inflammation  cealc. 

Mr.  Cleghorn,  a  brewer  in  Edinburgh,  found  this  practice  ex- 
tremely ufeful,  and  was  the  fir  ft  who  recommended  the  implica- 
tion of  vinegar  to  burns  and  fcalds.  'After  a  time,  if  fuppuration 
took  place  in  any  part,  his  cuftom  was  to  fprinkle  powdered  chalk 
upon  it  to  abforb  the  difcharge,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  com- 
mon poultice.     We  mail  notice  this  in  another  place. 

It  is  not  a  fettled  point  among  furgeons,  whether  the  bliflers 
which  arife  on  burns  ought  to  be  opened,  or  not ;  but,  if  the  for- 
mer practice  is  preferred,  the  whole  becomes  like  a  blifler 
made  with  Spanifh  flies,  and  when  the  cuticle  happens  to  be  rub- 
bed off,  which  undoubtedly  it  mult  be,  a  very  fevere  inflammation 
takes  place,  owing  to  the  admimon  of  the  air  to  a  fenfible  furface 
deprived  of  its  natural  covering  ;  and,  in  fueh  cafes,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  the  fubfcquent  inflammation  to  fpread 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  injury.  Hence  it  is  a  common 
faying,  that  a  burn  fpreads  for  nine  days  before  it  difcovers  the 
leaft  inclination  to  heal  ;  nay,  fome  have  been  upwards  of  fix 
weeks  in  healing,  when  they  might  eafily  have  been  cured  in  as 
many  days,  only  by  letting  the  vefications  alone  till  the  inflamma- 
tion had  fubfided. 

In  very  extenfive  burns,  whilil  thefe  external  applications  are 
ufed,  the  patient  ought  to  have  a  large  dofe  of  laudanum,  by  which 
the  fenfe  of  pain  will  be  abated,  until  the  applications  have  had 
time  to  act.  This  ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  hours? 
as  occafion  may  require,  and  the  cooling  applications  continued, 
until  the  inflammation  be  entirely  gone,  which  in  three  or  four 
days  may  be  the  cafe,  But  if,  notwithstanding  the  above  treat- 
ment, there  is  danger  of  a  very  fevere  inflammation  taking  place, 
blood-letting  with  the  lancet  is  to  be  freely  ufed,  and  cooling  pur- 
gatives exhibited,  as  in  other  cafes  of  inflammation.  "Where  the 
cuticle  is  rubbed  off,  the  following  external  applications  may  be 
reforted  to  : 

(No.  40.)   JjL  Cene  flavse  unc.  iij. 
Olei  olivse  unc.  viij. 

Thefe,  after  being  flowly  melted  together,  mould  be  briikly 
ftirred  till  quite  cold. 

But  the  following,  in  fome  cafes,  is  ^referable  : 
(No.  41.)   J£  Cerae  albre  unc.  ij. 
Olei  olivse  lib.  fs. 
Aceti  diftillati  unc.  ij. 

After  melting  the  two  former  ingredients  together,  the  laft  is 
io  be  gradually  incorporated  by  ftirring. 
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In  thofe"  formidable  burns  produced  by  metallic  bodies,  where 
the  fkin,  and  perhaps  the  cellular  membrane,  are  converted  into 
an  efchar,  we  mud  have  recourfe  to  vinegar  as  already  defcribed, 
or,  as  fome  furgeons  advife,  to  a  liniment  compofed  of  equal  parts 
of  cold-drawn  linfeed  oil  and  lime-water,  which,  by  making,  incor- 
porate into  a  thick  white  fubitance,  and  generally  give  immediate 
eafe.  The  bed  mode  of  applying  this  liniment  is  by  means  of  a 
feather  dipped  in  it,  with  which  the  furface  of  the  burn  is  to  be 
wholly  rubbed  over  ;  after,  which,  the  fore  muff,  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  fine  linen  folded  and  dipped  in  the  fame,  the  application 
with  the  feather  being  renewed  as  often  as  the  cloth  appears  to  be 
dry.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  however,  where  large  efchars  are  apt 
to  fiough  olrj  and  extenfive  and  deep  ulcers  to  be  formed  in  con- 
fequence,  we  muffc  prevent,  as  much  as  pofTible,  the  fpreading  of 
the  fuppuration  farther  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  throw  off 
the  parts  that  are  totally  deftroyed.  After  thefe  parts  are  thrown 
off,  it  will  be  proper  to  drefs  the  fore  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  a 
fcald.of  a  fimple  kind. 

Whenever  fungous   flefh  arifes  in  the  ulcers    which    fucceed 
burns,   it   may  be  removed,   Mr.  Latta   afferts,  by  applying  the 
following  ointment  : 
(No.  42.)   ty:  Alum.  uft.  pulver.  fubtil.  3  ifs. 

Axung.  porcin.  pra?p.  3HJ.     Mifce. 

Preffure,  however,  by  means  of  a  comprefs  and  bandage,  and 
drefling  the  wound  with  lint  dipped  in  lime-water,  decoction  of 
bark,  a  folution  of  alum,  or  any  altringent  liquid,  will  do  quite  as 
well,  or  the  part  may  be  fprinkled  daily  with  the  pulvis  lapidis  cala- 
minarh  aim  myrrha  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica  : 
(No.  43.)    J£  Lap.  calamin.  prsep. 

Myrrhse  puiv.  fing.  unc.  fs. 
Mifce  fiat  pulvis. 

When  burns  are  occafioned  by  the  explofion  of 'gunpowder ,  fome 
of  the  grains  of  the  powder  are  apt  to  be  forced  into  the  fkin.  At 
fir  ft  they  produce  much  irritation  ;  and  if  they  are  not  removed, 
they  commonly  leave  marks  which  remain  during  life.  Authors 
advife  that  they  mould,  therefore,  be  picked  out  as  foon  as  poffible 
after  the  accident ;  and  to  prevent  inflammation,  as  well  as  to  dif- 
folve  any.  powder  which  may  remain,  the  parts  affected  mould  be 
covered  for  a  day  or  two  with  emollient  poultices.  In  other  re- 
f peels,  injuries  of  this  fort  are  to  be  treated  like  any  other  kind  of 
burns.  When  burnt  parts  are  contiguous  to  each  other,  they  are 
apt  to  adhere.  To  prevent  this,  pledgets,  covered  with  any  proper 
drefling,  ought  to  be  inferred  between  them  during  the  courfe  of 
the  cure. 

Thus  far  we  have  detailed,  briefly,  the  common  praBice  of  the  day 
refpedting  burns  ;  but  confiderable  light  has,  of  late,  been  thrown 
upon  the  fubje£f,,  by  Sir  James  Earle,  and  by  Mr.  Kentifh,  a  fur- 
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geon  of  Newcaftle.  As  the  principles  and  plan  of  treatment  fede- 
rally adopted  by  thofe  gentlemen,  are  not  merely  efjentially  different, 
but,  we  may  fay,  diametrically  oppofite,  we  think  it  necefTary  notwith- 
ftanding  the  repetition  of  what  may  have  been  faid  above,  to  confider 
each  under  diftincl  heads. 


Sect.  II.  Of  the  Treatment  of  Burns  by  the  Application  of 

Cold. 

This  particular  mode  of  treatment  is  detailed  in  an  effay  on  the 
means  of  leflening  the  effects  of  fire  on  the  human  body,  publifhed 
by  Sir  James  EaRle,  in  the  year  1799.  ^  ^%d  however  been 
previoufly  promulgated  by  the  author  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirur- 
gica,  in  the  early  editions  of  that  work.  The  means  recommended 
by  Sir  James  Earle,  conlift  in  the  fpeedy  application  of  cold  water ; 
or  water  cooled  by  ice>  which  is  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes 
warm.  The  cuticle  of  the  burnt  or  fcalded  part  is  not  to  be  re- 
moved ;  all  ftimulant  and  oily  applications  are  to  be  avoided.  By 
thefe  means,  he  fays,  the  cure  will  be  accomplifhed  without  leaving 
fears  or  lamenefs  of  the  part. 

<c  Since  I  difcovered  the  advantage  arifing  from  ice,"  fays  the 
author,  u  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  ufing  it  on  large  and 
cxtenfive  burns,  which  have  ferved  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion  of 
its  beneficial  effecTiS,  whenever  it  has  been  timely  and  properly  ap- 
plied. In  feveral  cafes  it  has  happened  that,  either  from  motives  of 
delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  from  the  attention  of  every 
one  concerned  being  occupied  with  the  moft  apparent  injuries,  parts 
which  were  burnt  have  not  been  difcovered  in  time  to  receive  be- 
nefit from  the  cold  application,  in  confequence  of  which  the  cuticle 
in  thofe  parts  has  feparated,  floughs  have  formed  and  have  been  caft 
off,  leaving  fores  difficult  to  be  healed ;  while  the  parts  in  their 
neighbourhood,  more  feverely  burnt,  but  covered  with  ice,  have  es- 
caped without  a  blemifh. 

"  I  could  detail  many  inftances  of  mifchief  prevented,  and  cures 
efTecled  by  thefe  means ;  but  as  the  progrefs  of  them  was  in  general 
fimilar  to  the  two  cafes  already  mentioned,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
necefTary  to  add  to  their  teftimony. 

•*  I  (hall,  however,  take  notice  of  one  which  occurred  lately.  A 
gentleman  was  much  fcalded  by  the  overturning  of  a  tea  urn  ;  I  faw 
him  foon  after  the  accident,  and  fent  to  the  neareft  confectioner  for 
ice,  with  which  the  burnt  parts  were  bathed  ;  the  heat  and  pain  were 
foon  lefTened,  and  afterwards  he  felt  very  little  inconvenience. 

"  Whether  modern  philofophers  will  allow  that  fire  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  human  body  does  remain  united  to  it  for  a  time,  I  am 
not  certain  ;  but  fuch  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fact ;  and  this  opinion 
has,  I  find,  been  maintained  by  feveral  very  refpe&able  autaors. 
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**  It  follows,  then,  according  to  the  foregoing  obfervations, 
that  the  fooner  the  ice  is  applied  after  the  accident  has  happened, 
the  better,  as  the  fire  will  have  Iefs  time  to  do  mifchref.  If  the  ap- 
plication be  deferred  till  Millers  are  formed,  and  floughs  produced, 
a  great  degree  of  eafe  may  be  obtained  ;  but  the  deftruction  of  the 
parts  which  has  already  taken  place,  cannot  entirely  be  prevented 
from  going  through  its  ufuai  courfe  of  Houghs  and  fuppuration." 

Before  Sir  James  Earle's  work  on  this  fubject  appeared,  Mr. 
Kentifli  had  publifhed  an  account  of  ah  improved  method  of  treat- 
ing burns  by  the  application  of  oil  of  turpentine  to  them  in  the  firft 
inffanee.  This  will  form  the  fubjeel:  of  the  next  lection,  but  no 
notice  having  been  taken  of  this  practice  by  the  former,  Mr. 
Xentifh  thinks  it  neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  his  new  doctrines, 
to  fhew  in  what  refpects  Sir  James  Earless  is  denctent  or  fallacious. 
Without  acquiefcing  in  what  xsfivere  in  thefe  nrictures,  wefhall  en- 
deavour to  fhew  what  are  the  merits  of  the  application  of  cold  to 
feurnt  parts,  by  quoting  fome  of  Mr.  KentihVs  obfervations. 
s<  Having,"  fays  he,  "  made  thefe  preliminary  obfervations,  I  fhall 
proceed  to  revife  fome  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Earle,  as  given  in  his  effay. 

c<  He  begins  by  lamenting  the  want  of  principle  in  the  treatment 
of  fuch  accidents  as  happen  from  the  influence  of  fire  upon  the 
human  body,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  authors  upon  this  (\xb* 
jeer :  he  like  wife  notices  fome  of  the  moil  common  and  contradic- 
tory applications,  and  adds  that  many  more  formulae  might  be  enu- 
merated; that  in  general  they  are  intended  to  cool,  relax,  or  give 
eafe  y  and  that  in  fome  rneauife  they  anfwer  thefe  purpofes,  but  do 
not  fumiih  effectual  means  to  flop  the  progrefs,  or  leuen  the  power- 
ful action  of  the  matter  of  lire,  which  probably  continues  to  exifl'm 
the  burnt  part,  and  to  extend  its  influence  for  fome  time.  This 
©pinion  of  the  matter  of  heat  I  have  mentioned  in  my  former 
eflay,  fpeaking  of  Fourcroy's  recommending  the  fluor  volatile 
alcali  as  an  application  to  burns,  which  he  fuppofes  may  unite  with 
fome  difengaged  matter  of  heat,  previously. to  its  having  time  to 
combine  with  the  animal  fibre  :  Chaptal  appears  to  be  of  the  fame 
opinion  :  but  I  have  there  ventured  to  diuent  from  thefe  enlightened 
chemifts,  looking  upon  heat  as  an  effect  produced  by  the  motion  of 
the  particles  of  matter  changing  their  ft  ate  from  a  gafeous  to  a 
liquid  or  a  folid  form.  But  whether  it  is  a  material  body,  or  only 
the  effect  of  chemical  changes  in  other  bodies,  feems  to  be  of  little 
confequence  in  the  prefent  difquifition  :  let  this  abftract  queftion  be 
determined  by  the  chemifls.  When  they  (hew  me  the  matter  of 
heat  palpable  to  the  femes,  in  a  fixed  (late,  I  mail  be  a  convert; 
until  then  I  may  perhaps  remain  a  fceptic.  We  need  only  obferve 
its  effects  as  influencing  a  feries  of  actions  in  the  animal  oeconomy, 
actions  which  differ  according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  its  dura- 
tion folic- wing  the  laws  of  animated  nature.     All  other  than  thefe 
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<e£ec*ts  are  incapable  of  proof,  and  may  lead  us  wrong,  therefore 
fhould  be  avoided. 

(i  The  firfr.  cafe  Mr.  Earle  relates  is  one  which  happened  fome 
years  ago  to  a  medical  gentleman:  being  near  a  bottle  of  fpirit  of 
wine  which  was  imprudently  heated,  and  by  fome  accident  caught 
fire,  the  bottle  burft,  and  the  contents  were  thrown  over  his  hands, 
face,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  all  of  which  were  miferably 
burnt,  *  At  a  confutation,'  fays  Mr.  Earle,  '  on  this  unfortunate 
cafe,  the  ufual  modes  of  treating  burns  were  difculTed;  and  from  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  little  good  to  be  derived  from  the  ap- 
plications in  common  ufe,  it  was  agreed  that  after  the  lofs  of  fome 
blood,  cold  water  alone  (hould  be  applied  to  bathe  the  parts ;  and 
this  being  found  to  give  eafe,  was  constantly  renewed  ;  and  the 
patient  during  feveral  days  drank  nothing  but  cold  water,  and  took 
very  little  nourifhment.  By  thefe  means  he  was  kept  in  a  cool  and 
tolerably  eafy  ftate,  though  the  pain  often  returned  at  fhort  intervals  ; 
fome  blifters  arofe,  which  however  in  little  more  than  a  week  fub- 
fided,  and  no  fear  was  produced.' 

"  After  this  cafe,  Mr.  Earle  narrates  that  of  the.  illufrrious 
Boerhaave,  which  happened  from  the  burfting  of  Papin's  digefter. 
It  was  treated  by  profufe  bleeding,  purging,  low  diet,  and  exter- 
nally by  the  fofteft  oily  applications  to  be  found  in  the  fhops.  It 
was  cured  after  a  tedious  fuppu ration,  and  with  an  unfightly  fear. 
It  is  here  brought  into  parallel,  with  a  view  to  fhewthe  iuperiority 
of  cold  applications  over  unctuous  or  greafy  ones,  as  in  every  other 
refpecl:  the  treatment  was  nearly  fimilar — bleeding  in  both,  cold 
drink,  and  very  little  nourifhment." 

Mr.  Kentifh,  after  wifhing  that  this  cafe  of  the  medical  gentle- 
men had  been  drawn  up  with  more  exactnefs,  proceeds  thus: 

"  I  have  wifhed  in  my  eflay  to  bring  into  comparifon  thofe  ex- 
tenfive  injuries  only,  where  life  or  death  would  be  the  refult  of  dif- 
ferent practice.  Such  cafes  have  been  related  ;  and  if  from  expe- 
rience I  am  enabled  to  alTert,  that  a  cafe  will  terminate  in  the  lofs  of 
life,  or  the  reftoration  of  health,  according  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment purfued,  I  think  I  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  conclude,  that  a 
procedure  upon  the  fame  principle  in  injuries  which  would  not 
afreet  exiftenee,  would  have  a  proportionate  degree  of  fuperiority 
over  thofe  which  would  extinguish  life,  were  it  primarily  in  danger. 
To  have  advanced  thus  far,  appears  to  me  to  be  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  m  a  conjectural  art,  even  if  it  docs  not  place  it  on  ajimer 
baiis,  and  refcue  it  from  that  opprobrious  title. 

"  After  a  difplay  of  this  cafe,  in  which  cold  water  produced  fuch 
effects,  Mr.  Earle  confefles,  <  though  this  plan  well  follow  <p 
and  renewed  as  often  as  poifrble,  leflened  the  pain,  and  bare.  ;e 
heat,  it  did  not  quickly  fubdue  them\  and  in  large  and  feverebu:..^  it 
feemed  difprobortionecl  to  the  violent  effect  produced  by  the  fi-e.' 
Thenext  cafe  related  is  that  of  a  lady  who  had  her  ruck  and  face 
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much  injured  from  the  burning  of  her  neckerchief.  There  was  a 
confutation  on  this  cafe,  at  which  Sir  Walter  Farquahar  was  pre- 
fer. He  propofed  the  application  of  ice  to  all  the  burnt  parts,  al- 
though they  were  very  extenfive.  Mr.  Earless  prediledtion  for 
cold  applications  induced  his  immediate  affent,  and  ice  was  accord- 
ingly applied;  which  appearing  to  give  immediate  eafe,  was  con- 
tinued unceafmgly  during  feveral  nights  and  days  ;  after  which  the 
lady  recovered  without  any  fear  remaining, ■  or  any  injury  to  her 
health  from  the  cold  ftate  in  which  fhe  fo  long  remained.  This 
cafe  is  evidently,  as  was  the  laft,  drawn  up  from  recollection,  and 
little  can  be  gathered  of  the  ftate  of  the  lady  from  what  is  related  ! 
that  (he  had  ice  applied  to  her  for  feveral  days,  and  that  fhe  avoided 
any  ill  confequence  from  it,  we  are  told  ;  as  alfo  that  fhe  afterwards, 
i.  e.  I  fuppofe,  after  they  ceafed  applying  what  is  termed  the  remedy, 
recovered  without  any  fear  remaining.  But  of  what  did  fhe  re- 
cover? Were  the  parts  biiflered,  or  were  they  deftroyed  ?  Was 
there  Houghing,  or  a  purulent  difcharge  (fecretion)  from  the  ikin  ^ 
and  how  long  after  was  it  before  fhe  was  well?  Of  all  thefe  parti- 
culars we  are  uninformed,  and  without  fuch  information  no  juft 
judgment  can  be  made.  It  perhaps  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  parts 
of  a  profeflional  author  to  convey  precife  ftatements  of  particular 
actions  in  injuries  happening  to  individuals  under  their  care;  but 
here  there  is  no  attempt  of  the  kind ;  every  thing  is  rounded  off  by 
general  aflertions.  * 

"  A  child  of  Mr.  Earle's,  about  three  years  of  age,  playing  with 
his  brothers,  was  thrown  down  upon  the  hearth:  to  fave  himfelf, 
he  caught  hold  with  one  hand  of  a  hot  bar  of  the  grate.  His  father 
faw  him  in  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after;  he  was  in  exquifite 
pain,  although  the  nurfe  had  wrapped  his  hand  in  oil ;  ice  was  in- 
stantly fent  for,  with  which  his  hand  was  covered,  and  he  got  imme- 
diate eafe  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  ice  was  melted,  which  "was  at  firft 
ill  a  fhort  time,  the  pain  returned,  and  he  cried  out  for  more. 
A  blljler  arofe  \Here  Mr.  Kentijh  remarks  the  infufficiency  of  this 
practice  to  prevent  the  rifing  of '  blifterffc  which  by  degrees,  in  one 
large  bladder  occupied  the  whole  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the 
infide  of  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  it  increafed  fo  as  to  become 
globular,  and  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  opening  or 
breaking  of  this  was  moft  carefully  avoided,  and  ice  was  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  whole  hand,  it  being  immerged,  during  the 
day  in  a  bafon  of  ice  and  ice  water,  and  at  night  wrapt  in  cloths, 
or  covered  with  fcraped  potatoes,  foaked  in  it.  Whenever  this 
application  was  recent,  the  child  was  eafy  and  flept;  but  at  in- 
tervals, as  the  hand  grew  hot  from  the  melting  of  the  ice,  he  be- 
came reftlefs,  and  cried  until  it  was  renewed,  when  his  fleep  was 
again  compofed.  This  plan  was  purfued  during  a  week,  at  the 
end  of  which,  an  abforption  of  the  extravafated  lymph  took  place; 
the  cuticle  which  had  been  elevated  to  fo  great  an  extent,  began  to 
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fhrink  and  fhrivel;  in  a  few  days  it  became  ragged  and  torn, 
and  was  taken  away  without  any  painful  fenfation,  a  perfectly 
well  healed  furface  appearing  underneath. 

<c  This  cafe,  it  appears,  ^as  been  attended  by  Sir  Walter 
Farquahar,  to  whom  Mr.  Earle  expreffes  his  acknowledgments  for 
his  kind  attention,  alfo  for  being  the  firft  who  fuggefted  this  mode 
of  treatment.  Their  converfations  frequently  turned  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  means  employed,  and  they  mutually  regretted  that  this 
practice  was  fo  little  known.  This  feems  to  have  induced  Mr. 
Earle  to  take  up  his  pen  upon  the  fubjeel:.  He  makes  the  follow- 
ing obfervations  upon  his  fon's  cafe  :  (  If  I  am  allowed  to  judge 
from  the  feverity  and  fituation  of  the  burn,  and  from  the  foft  and 
tender  ftru£ture  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  cafe  juft  defcribed, 
and  to  reafon  from  what  I  have  feen  in  many  others,  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that,  had  it  been  treated  by  any  of  the  means 
commonly  employed,  the  inflammation  would  have  rifen  much 
higher,  and  continued  much  longer  •,  confequently  the  pain  would 
have  been  more  fevere,  and  of  longer  duration,  accompanied  with 
fever.  From  the  greater  degree  of  heat,  and  irritation,  the 
blifter  would  have  continued  to  increafe,  and,  if  the  intentional 
opening  of  it,  which  by  fome  was  advifed,  had  been  avoided,  it 
would  have  burft  •,  the  admiflion  of  air  would  have  produced  a. 
flough,  in  which  the  tendons  would  have  been  implicated ;  in 
confequence  the  mufcles,  no  longer  ferviccable,  would  have  be- 
come contracted,  and  the  hand  for  ever  been  left  maimed  and 
ufelefs.' — Such  are  the  conclufions  attempted  to  be  drawn  from 
this  cafe  :  I  muft  confefs  the  premifes  do  not  appear  to  warrant 
them  j  I  muft  therefore  beg  leave  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to 
fome  of  the  fafts  as  ftated  above,  from  which  I  fhall  be  induced 
to  draw  very  oppofite  inferences.  It  is  faid,  '  a  blijlcr  arofe* 
which,  by  degrees,  in  one  large  bladder,  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  infide  of  the  thumb  and  lingers.' 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  extravafation  of  lymph  had  not'taken 
place  when  the  ice  was  firft  applied.  I  fhouki  therefore  conclude 
that  ice  applied  to  a  burned  part  will  not  excite  the  abfprbents  fo 
as  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium  of  action  between  them  and  the 
ftimulated  exhalents,  upon  which,  in  this  ftate  of  the  irritated 
furface,  chiefly  depends  the  cure.  I  have  frequently  feen  vefica- 
tions  quickly  reabforbed  by  the  ufe  of  the  ftrongeft  ftimulants  ; 
and  in  general  blifters  are  prevented  from  forming  after  their  ap- 
plication. From  feeing  fuch  effects  from  known  and  demonftra- 
ble  caufes,  I  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  they  muft  arife  from  fome 
certain  laws  of  the  fyftem ;  and  as  nature  has  allowed  herfelf  to 
be  {ccn  in  thefe  procefies,  I  bow  with  fubmiflion  to  her  decrees, 
and  look  upon  it  as  the  higheft  honour  mortals  are  allowed,  to  be- 
come her  interpreters.  For  an  explanation  of  thofe  laws  I  refer 
the  reader  to  what  I  formerly  advanced  on  the  effects  of  heat,  &c. 
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<;  In  this  Fcafe  Mr.  Earle  lias  given  me  fome  certain  cfata 
to  form  a  judgment  upon.  The  formation  of  a  blifter  is 
with  me  a  determined  point  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
injury  in  that  part.  This  accident  claffes  with  thofe  in 
which  there  is  an  increafed  a£Hon,  but  no  deftru&ion  of  the 
parts.  Had  the  cutis  itfelf  been  deftroyed,  there  would  have  been 
no  blifter ;  the  blifter  therefore  demonstrates  the  extent  of  the  ac- 
cident; and  in  this  cafe  I  can  venture  to  affert,  with  the  fame 
conviction  in  my  own  mind,  that  none  of  ihe  tremendous  confe- 
quences  pourtrayed  by  Mr.  Earle  would  have  happened,  as  I  can, 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  Whatever  mode  had  been  followed, 
the  child  would  have  recovered  ;  and  I  believe  if  nothing  had  been 
done,  he  would  have  been  well  as  foon.  I  do  not  fee  the  reafon 
why  the  opening  of  the  blifter  was  fo  much  dreaded  :  irritation  on 
any  part  of  the  iurface,  fo  as  to  produce  the  action  of  the  exha- 
lents  to  throw  out  ferum,  appears  to  me  to  be  nearly  the  fame, 
whether  it  arife  from  cantharides,  muftard,  hot  water,  heated 
fubftances,  &c.  &c.  Now  we  know  it  formerly  was  the  cuftom 
in  taking  off  a  blifter  to  take  away  the  whole  of  the  cuticle,  and 
rub  the  bare  cutis  with  a  coarfe  towel.  From  this  rough  treat- 
ment no  ill  confequences  arofe;  a  greater  fecretion  of  pus  might 
be  the  effect,  but  I  never  heard  of  the  deeper  feated  parts  being 
in  any  danger  from  fuch  irritation.  With  fuch  views,  and  fucli 
experience,  I  hope  my  conclufions  will  not  be  deemed  improper, 
mould  I  even  venture  to  fay,  that  had  the  mode  pointed  out  in 
my  former  effay  been  followed,  he  would  have  been  well  in  half 
the  time-,  in  (hort,  I  might  almoft  affert  he  would  not  have  been 
ill :  for  had  the  part  been  well  bathed  with  fpirit  of  turpentine, 
covered  with  a  thick  plafter  of  digeftive  ointment  foftened  with 
the  fame  fpirit,  a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk  applied  hot  over  the 
plafter,  and  a  fpoonful  of  white  wine,  with  ten  drops  of  Tine. 
Opii  been  given,  and  the  child  put  to  bed,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  there  would  have  been  no  veftige  of  the  accident. 

u  Several  cafes  are  then  related,  in  which  ice  produced,  accord-* 
in^  to  the  ftat«ments,  the  moft  falutary  effects ;  bat  left  I  may  be 
thought  too  minute  in  this  difcufuon,  I  fhall  pafs  them  over,  and 
goon  to  the  cafe  of  a  poor  woman,  who,  in  a  fit,  fell  into  the  fire. 
The  injury  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  neck,  back,  and  breaftsj 
in  fhort,  nearly  half  the  body  was  fcorched,  and  there  was  one 
continued  burn,  which  made  a  furface,  by  meafurement,  of  more 
than  four  hundred  inches.  A  confiderable  time  had  elapfed  after 
the  accident,  before  fhe  was  brought  to  the  hofpital,  fo  that  the 
heat  of  the  fire  had  had  fcope  enough  to  do  great  mifchief;  added 
to  this,  the  inflammatory  attack  had  been  aggravated  by  the  injudi- 
cious application  of  fpirits  of  turpentine,  fo  that  her  furTerings  were 
extreme.  The  burnt  parts  were  covered,  as  foon  as  poffible,  with 
pounded  ice,  and  ice  water,  from  which  fhe  found  immediate  cafe> 
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and  lived  three  weeks  without  complaining  of  much  p3:n,  and 
without  that  diftreffmg  fever  which  ufually  accompanies  ievere 
burns;  after  which  fie  funk,  under  the  profv.jenefs  of  the  dif  charge 
from  (o  large  a  furface,  and  expired.  Mr.  Earle  then  adds,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  fay  what  a  more  early  application  of  ice  might  not 
have  efFecled  ;  but  in  his  opinion  much  greater  advantage  would 
have  been  attained,  fince  in  other  inffances,  where  it  has  been  ap- 
plied early,  although  the  burn  has  been  both  extenfive  and  dccmy 
inflicted,  a  ftop  has  been  put  to  the  heat  and  inilammation,  and 
Houghs  have  been  prevented  from  forming.  But  considering  this 
cafe  abstractedly,  if  ice  could  acr.  with  fuch  efrcct  as  to  keep  this 
patient  fo  long  alive,  and  eafy,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  it  in 
lighter  burns  ? 

"  The  forepoino-  cafe  induced  Mr.  Earie  to  make  the  above  ob- 
fervations ;  to  which  I  muft  requefr.  the  reader's  permillion  to  add  a 
few  remarks.  Thofe  parts  of  the  cafe  to  which  Mr.  Earie  thinks 
his  want  of  fuccefs  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed,  viz.  the  application 
of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  and  the  length  of  time  which  elapfed  before 
the  ufing  of  the  ice  and  ice  water,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  chief 
caufes  ox  the  fuccefs  he  had  in  this  cafe  :  for  I  muft,  knowing  what  I 
do,  term  it  fuccefs  to  have  brought  the  parts  to  a  ftate  of  fecretion. — 
We  are  not  informed  concerning  the  mode  of  treatment  after  the 
prccefsof  fuppuration  commenced  ;  but  from  the  account,  we  have 
reafon  to  conclude  that  the  ice  was  continued  during  the  whole  three 
weeks  of  her  exigence,  as  we  are  never  told  of  its  being  deflfted  from. 
Now  I  can  eafily  fuppofe  the  theory  of  abfrracl:ing  the  redundant 
portion  of  heat  from  the  fyffem,  during  what  is  called  the  inflamma- 
tory attack^  but  I  do  not  fee  the  neceftity  of  continuing  the  fame 
means  when  the  fyftem  is  going  through  a  various  circle  of  actions, 
which  require  very  different  means  to  keep  up  the  utrnoft  of  her 
powers  in  each.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  be  informed  why,  and  upon 
what  principles,!  fuppofe  beneficial  effects  to  have  arifen  from  what 
Mr.  Earle  imagines  to  have  produced  the  contrary,  I  recommend  to 
read  my  former  efTay,  where  they  will  meet  wTith  a  full  explanation. 
Hy  as  in  this  cafe,  1  very  much  doubt  of  the  advantages  of  the  appli- 
cation of  ice,  I  muft  alfo  be  allowed  to  doubt  of  its  ufefulnefs  in 
cafes  of  lefs  magnitude ;  for  I  look  at  it  abfliraciedly,  and  as  1  find 
it  contrary  toprinciole  in  one  inftance,  I  conclude  it  is  the  fame  in 
all." 

On  one  cafe  more,  related  in  Sir  James  Earle's  effay,  Mr,  Kenti/h 
beftows  fome  attention.     The  lady  writes  to  him  thus  : 

"Early  in  the  month  of  March,  1792,  one  morning  juff  after 
breakfaft,  I  went  into  the  parlour  to  fpeak  to  my  mother,  who  was 
fitting  by  the  fire- fide,  fo  that  I  flood  on  the  hearth  with  ray  back  to 
the  fire ;  and  as  foon  as  I  had  communicated  what  I  had  to  fay  to 
ber,  and  my  filler,  who  was  with  her,  I  was  going  to  quit  the 
room,  when  the  latter  looking  up,  perceived  that  the  back  of  my 
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drefs  was  on  fire.     Fright  deprived  her  of  ail  power  to  acl,  but  my 
mother  immediately  endeavoured  to  extinguifh  the  flames  by  wrap- 
ping her  domes  round  me,  but  in  vain ;  the  fire  was  become  too 
ftrong  ;  and  as  (he  concluded  the  carpet  was  nailed  to  the  floor,  £be 
went  out  of  the  room  to  get  fomething  to  throw  over  me;  my  firft 
impulfe  was  that  of  following  her,  when,  providentially,  I  had  the 
prefence  of  mind  to  fee  that  fuch  a  flep  muft  prove  fatal ;  and  throw- 
ing myfelf  down  on  the  carpet,  I  rolled  over  and  over,  begging  my 
filter  would  try  and  cover  me  with  it ;  which  (he  could  not  do, 
being  deprived  of  ftrength  by  her  fear ;  my  mother  foon  returned 
with  a  large  mat ;  and  the  fervants,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  my; 
fc reams,  came  in  at  the  fame  inftant  to  my  affiflance ;  they  threw 
the  mat  over  me,  and  themfelves  upon  it,  in  order  to  fmother  the 
fire ;  and  after  fome  little  time  fucceeded ;  but  not  before  I  was 
feverely  burnt  in  two  places  in  the  fmall  of  my  back,  the  back  of 
my  neck,  and  the  under  parts  of  both  arms  juft  above  the  elbows. 
I  had  burnt  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand,  in  attempting  to  untie  my 
muflin   fafh.     My  mother's  hands  alfo  fuffered ;  as  on  railing  me 
from  the  floor,  fome  fire  blazed  from  the  back  of  my  handkerchief 
and  cape  of  my  gown,  which  (he  ftroked  down  from  my  head,  and 
preffed  out  with  her  hands.     When  I  had  a  little  recovered  from  the 
fhock,  I  fent  ofF  directly  to  requeft  the  favour  of  Mr.  Farquahar 
(now  Sir  Walter  Farquahar,   M.  D.),  if  at  home,  to  come  to  me 
immediately ;  if  not,  that  he  might  be  informed  of  the  accident  as 
foon  as  he  returned,  and  that  1  was  impatient  to  fee  him;  three  or 
four  hours  having  elapfed,  1  fent  again  to  Mr.  F.  and  as  he  was  not 
come  home,  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  his  houfe  very  obligingly 
came  to  me ;  yet  I  declined  availing  myfelf  of  his  advice,  being  de- 
termined to  wait  till  Mr.  Farquahar  could  come  to  me,  owing  to  the 
anxious  wifh  I  had  of  having  his  opinion  and  advice  in  preference  to 
all  others.     In  the  mean  time  I  had  applied  fcraped  potatoes  to  my 
hand,  and  fome  oil  to  the  red  of  the  burns.     About  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening  Mr.   Farquahar  arrived  ;   and  after  he  had  ken  the 
places  which   were  burnt,  he  ordered  fome  ice  to  be  fent  for  in- 
ftantly,  and  that  I  mould  have  fomebody  to  fit  up  with  me  all  night, 
who -was  to  keep  conftantly  applying  to  the  burns  cloths  dipped  in 
the  ice,  and  to  be  changed  as  foon  as  the  chill  went  off;  that  if  I 
became  weary,  and  could  ileep,  they  mould  get  fome  frefh'  hog's 
lard,  and  tiril  warn,  it  extremely  well  with  water;  after  which  it 
was  to  be  beat  up  with  ice  fpread  on  linen,  and  laid  on  the  burns  ; 
but  as  foon  as  I  waked,  to  ufe  the  ice  fimply  as  before.     When  Mr., 
F.  left  me,  I  had  my  bed  immediately  laid  on  the  floor,  as  being 
more  eafy  and  convenient  to  thofe  who  attended  me,  and  ftricldy 
followed  Mr.  Farquahar's  directions  the  whole  night.     On  firft  ap- 
plying the  ice,  it  made  me  fljudder  for  a  minute  or  two ;  but  the 
pain  I  felt  was  foon  abated,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  night  I  got  a . 
little  fleep.     At  noon  next  day,  when  Mr.  Farquahar  came,  he 
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►Ubd  rne  Iri  a  fair  way  of  doing  well,  and  only  requeued  I  would 
perfeveie  in  applying  the  ice  frequently,  and  in  the  intervals  keep 
the  hog's  lard  and  ice  to  the  burns.  I  foon  experienced  the  benefit 
of  this  method  of  treatment,  for  in  a  few  days  the  fire  was  entirely 
drawn  out,  and  though  all  the  blijlers  had  broke,  not  one  of  them 
had  the  lead  tendency  to  become  afore.  \  This  would  appear  to  con- 
tradict the  terrible  confequences  thai  Mr*  Earle  predieled,  Jhoidd  the 
blijler  have  broke  fponi  am  ou  fly  in  the  cafe  of  his  fon^s  hand*"]  Con- 
fidering  how  much  I  was  burnt,  the  pain  I  fufFered  was  compara- 
tively trifling  [From  what  could  this  lady  judge?  It  does  not  ap- 
pear Jhe  had  ever  been  burnt  before^  or  feen  others  who  had~\ ;  which  I 
am  perfuaded,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  application  of  the  ice;  and 
my  mother,  who  alfo  ufed  the  ice  to  her  hands,  was  cured  in  a  few 
days.  In  the  courfe  of  a  month  or  five  zueeks  I  perfectly  recovered, 
and  have  never  fince  fuffered  the  fmalieft  inconvenience  from  that 
accident;  nor  did  1  at  the  time  catch  any  cold,  though  I  fat  up  for 
the  moil  part  of  the  firft  night,  with  fcarce  any  clothings  and  as 
the  ice  difTolved,  of  courfe  I  was  very  Wet  [This  account  does  not 
fpeak  much  for  the  comfort  of  this  prailide  to  the  individual' s  feelings']  ; 
and  although  I  had  before  this  accident,  been  for  more  than  two 
years  greatly  indifpofed  by  nervous  complaints,  I  had  not  any  fit, 
or  thofe  nervous  fymptoms  which  my  friends  were  apprehenfive 
would  have  been  the  cafe,  after  the  terror  and  fright  i  furFered  by 
the  accident." 

Mr.  Kentifh  does  not  feem  inclined  to  confider  this  lady's  narra- 
tive with  ferioufnefs,  as  appears  from  his  intervening  remarks. 
Nor  does  he  coincide  with  the  two  eminent  medical  icnigh  ts,  when 
it  appears,  they  confider  fire  as  a  body  which  enters,  or  rather 
unites  with  part  of  the  fyftem,  and  which  is  drawn  out  by  any  body, 
having  a  fmaller  proportion  of  caloric,  and  therefore  capable  of ,  re- 
ceiving moft  qtiicklv  the  farplus  of  heat  in  the  part  affefted. 
Sir  J.  Earle  fays,  a  from  every  obfervation  I  have  made,  the  fire 
does  not  produce  all  its  effects  on  the  firlt  attack,  or  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  part;  but  afterwards  lies  rankling  in  it,  and  continues 
to  fpreadits  deftruclive  influence  until  its  fury  is  fpent,  or  its  power 
counteracted,  as  is  evident  from  the  continuance  and  even  increafe 
of  the  exceflive  pain  and  inflammation." 

Mr.  Kentifh  having  at  fome  length  reviewed  the  pamphlet  in 
jqueftion,  and  combated  the  principle  upon  which  the  practice  of 
cold  applications  is  founded,  proceeds  to  1  elate  fome  cafes  which 
he  thinks  ftill  further  demonitrate  its  fallacy,  and  eftablifh  the  oopc- 
fite  principle  upon  a  firm  bafis.  As  the  objecvt  is  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance, we  (hall  introduce  them  here. 

"  Some  of  the  following  cafes,"  fays  Mr.  Kentifh,  "  have  hap- 
pened under  my  own  eye,  and  others  are  related  by  gentlemen  of 
whom  I  have  no  knowledge,  and  over  whom  i  certainly  can  have 
exercifed  no  influence.     Their  unbiafled  teftimonies,  therefore,  wil 
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?.dd  confine:  ably  to  the  importance  of  the  evidence,  particularly  with 
that  dais  of  leaders,  who  judge  merely  from  confeeruences.  To  the 
admirers  of  principle  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  other  fciences,  it  muff 
give  infinite  plcafute  to  fee  that  the  beautiful  movements  of  the 
animal  economy,  which  medical  philofophers  in  their  clofets  have 
iuppofed  to  exi{T}  are  here  difplayed,  and  proved  by  careful  attention 
to  phenomena  that  appear  during  the  different  (rages  of  dangerous 
actions  in  the  fyftem  ;  and  that  by  different  treatment  during  thofe 
jftages,  the  individual  bay  be  reitored  to  health,  or  the  living  power 
cxhauftcd  to  death. 

"  The  following  cafe,  which  was  communicated  to  me  long  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Mr.  Earle's  book,  bears  fo  ftrongly  on  the 
point  in  qucftion,  that  I  have  much  pleafure  in  laying  it  before  the 
public.  We  have  here  from  accident,  what  the  moft  candid  prac- 
titioner would  have  wiihed  from  defign,  had  a  comparifon  been  de- 
fired  of  the  efficacy  of  the  different  modes.  The  cafe  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Andeifon,  furgeon,  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne : 

Case.  "  A  lady,  in  endeavouring  to  remove  a  pan  from  the  fire 
which  contained  boiling  fat,  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  feme  of  it 
on  her  rielit  arm  and  face  :  1  few  her  a  few  minutes  after  the  acci- 
dent,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  fhe  was  fitting  on  the 
floor;,  and  her  arm  was  immerfed  in  a  pail  of  cold  water;  her  face 
was  fiufhed  and  appeared  much  fcalded,  and  (he  complained  of  great 
heat  and  pain.  I  immediately  applied  the  ol.  terebinth,  to  it,  and 
continued  it  for  a  few  minutes.  She  faid  that  her  arm  was  fo  much 
relieved  by  the  water,  and  that  it  had  fucceeded  (o  well  in  a  former 
accident,  that  fhe  wiihed  to  continue  it  for  a  few  hours.  I  faw  her 
about  feur  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  her  face  looked  much  better, 
and  was  eafy.  She  had  continued  the  immerfion,  often  changing 
the  water ;  but  when  her  arm  was  taken  out,  though  only  a  minute, 
Hie  complained  much  of  the  pain;  indeed  it  appeared  that  the  in- 
■flammation  wa.%  increafed.  I  recommended  an  emollient  poultice, 
after  (he  Should  be  tired  of  the  cold  water.  In  the  morning  I  called 
again,  and  was  informed  that  the  pain  of  her  arm  had  been  great 
'during  the  night.  The  inflammation  had  extended  above  the 
elbow,  feveral  large  vesications  had  been  opened,  and  deep  Houghs 
formed  on  her  hand  and  arm.  I  applied  a  digeftive  ointment  to 
thefe  parts,  and  a  large  warm  poultice  over  the  whole.  The  face 
was  perfectly  eafy.  and  had  no  vefications,  but  the  cuticle  was  a 
little  abraded.  I  fcarcely  need  add  that  the  arm  required  drefling 
daily  for  a  fortnight  after  the  accident." 

Mr.  Kentifh  adds  that  this  report  was  given  to  him,  and  has 
been  in  his  poflfeffion  fmce  the  year  1798-;  and  he  thinks  the  fa  els 
fo  clearly  (rated,  and  the  conclusion  fo  obvious,  that  it  is  almoft 
tmnecefiary  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  cafe. 

Defending  hrrofefcf -againft  a  lurmife  of  the  authors  of  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Review,  who  have  foppofed  him  more  governed  by 
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theory  than  practice  in  his  diflike  to  cold  applications,  Mr.  Kentifh 
relates  the  following  cafe  that  happened  to  his  ajfiftant  Mr.  Bell. 
He  had  the  back  of  his  hand  feverely  fcnlded  by  fteam  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  fummcr  of  the  year  1792, 
and  being  partial  to  cold  applications  from  fome  preconceived  theory, 
immediately  after  the  accident  plunged  it  into  a  jar  full  of  aqua 
lithargyr.  acetat.  comp.  which  he  renewed  as  often  as  it  became 
warm.  This  was  continued  during  the  whole  day;  at  night  it 
being  painful  when  taken  out  of  the  cold  liquid,  folded  rags  wetted 
"With  the  mineral  water  were  applied  at  bed-time,  and  thirty  drops 
of  tinct.  opii  taken-  Notwithstanding  thefe  means,  it  interrupted 
his  night's  repofe,  and  frequently  required  fre(h  wetting.  On  the 
following  morning  it  was  bliftered,  -and  pretty  eafy,  until  he  had 
occafion  to  ride  a  few  miles  into  the  country,  when  the  pain  re- 
turned, though  not  fo  violently  as  at  firft.  On  his  return  he  again 
reforted  to  the  jar  of  cold  liquid,  and  in  about  two  hours  he  was 
free  from  pain.     Nothing  further  remarkable  happened* 

11  The  reviewers  obferve,"  fays  Mr.  Kentifh,  "  We  cannot  help 
fufpecting,  that  the  author's  objections  to  the  ufe  of  cold  applica- 
tions are  more  the  confequence  of  a  previous  theory,  than  founded 
in  accurate  obfervation  of  their  full  effects.  The  ufe  of  cold  water 
in  burns  feems  to  us  to  be  eftablifhed  on  the  furefl:  foundation  of 
fafls;  although  it  muft  be  allowed  that  there  are  cafes  in  which, 
from  the  great  extent  of  the  injury,  as  well  as  from  other  caufes,  it 
may  be  inapplicable,  and  therefore  it  may  be  defirable  to  have  other 
remedies,  to  which  we  can  occafionally  recur.'  i(  thefe  gentlemen 
will  look  at  the  above  cafe,  they  will  fee  my  opinions  were  not 
drawn  from  mere  theory  in  refpect  of  cold  applications :  befides,  I 
have  in  more  extenfive  burns,  viz.  in  collieries,  tried  the  effects  of 
the  aqua  vegeto  mineralis  applied  cold  with  rags  wetted,  which  has 
always  momentarily  been  attended  with  that  deception  of  fenfe,  viz. 
producing  eafe,  though  it  has  ever  been  followed  in  my  fphere  of 
experience,  by  a  greater  fubfequent  degree  of  pain. " 

Mr.  Kentifh  next  remarks  on  fome  farther  Strictures  of  the 
Medical  Reviewers,  who  are  inclined  to  defend  the  practice  of  cold 
applications.  They  fay,  "  even  admitting  the  author's  theory, 
that  the  cure  depends  on  inducing  a  unity  of  action  between  the 
injured  part  and  the  fyftem,  the  local  application  of  cold  may  be 
defended;  for  the  power  of  cold  in  leffening  action  is  admitted,  and 
by  this  means  the  exceflive  action  of  the  part  may  be  reduced  to  its 
proper  level." — "What  is  here  meant  by  cold?"  obferves  Mr. 
Kentifh.  "I  have  wifhed  to  avoid  the  confufion  arifinsr  from  inde- 
finite  terms.  If  they  mean  by  cold,  the  application  of  water  at  40 
deg.  to  a  furface  injured  by  water  heated  to  212  deg.  which  1  fup- 
pofe  they  do,  I  affirm  it  is  not  compatible  with  my  theory,  nor 
with  my  practice.  To  apply  water  at  20O  deg.  in  fuch  cafe  is  12, 
degrees  of  cold  j  but  fuch  is  the  ftate  of  our  language,   that  if  we 
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do  this,  we  fay  that  heal,  or  a  violent  lTufiulatin'g  application,  h  u&<ff 
^et  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  a  ftimulus  in  com  pari  Ton  with  thafc 
which  caufed  the  injury,  butt  is  applied  to  prevent  the  too  fudden 
diminution  of  the  violent  aclion  cauf,d  hy  the  injuring  ftimulus  i 
now  the  application  of  cold  water  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  caines  the  very  injury  itfclf  which  the  whole  of  my  prac- 
tice tends  to  obviate." 

Mr.  Kentifh  calls  the  application  of  cold  water  the  cure  bypzralyfiy, 
and  fays,  he  has  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  ftudying 
at  Edinburgh,  that  this  treatment  is  in  general  ufe  there.  A  ladv 
of  that  city  who  had  been  fcalded  in  her  foot,  kept  it  immerfed  in 
cold  water,  frequently  renewed,  for  three  days>  and  the  two  inter- 
vening nights.  "  Even  admitting  the  power  of  cold,"  fays  Mr. 
Kentilhj  "  to  cure  burns  by  fuch  a  continued  application^  it  could 
only  with  fafcty  be  allowed  to  very  limited  injuries  ;  for  in  cafes 
which  frequently  occur  in  collieries,  of  men  engulphed  in  liquid  fire, 
nothing  fhort  of  a  cold  bath  could  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  injured 
furface,  and  fuch  an  application  for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  I  appre- 
hend would  be  fatal." 

We  find  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  a 
paper  which  was  read  to  the  fociety  in  1780,  by  Mr.  Lowdel. 
In  this,  cold  applications  are  recommended  in  burns:  he  fays,  <c  A 
lady's  head  drefs  having  took  fire,  his  hand  was  much  burnt  in  ex- 
tinguishing it.  Finding  his  pain  much  relieved  by  applying  cold 
oil,  he  immerfed  his  hand  into  a  large  pot  of  oil,  and  the  interval  of 
eafe  became  longer,  lie  afterwards  ufed  a  poultice  of  oatmeal,  ex- 
tracl:  of  lead,  and  oil,  on  going  t;>  bed,  and  waked  next  morning 
free  from  complaint,  except  that  two  fmail  blifters  remained, which 
afterwards  gave  him  no  trouble." 

In  the  5th  volume  of  the  fame  Memoirs,  feme  cafes  are  alfo  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Parkinfon,  of  Lei  cede  r„  in  which  cold  produced  by  the 
tvaporai'.on  offpirit  of 'mine ',  is  recommended,  in  preference  to  the 
nfual  mode  of  applying  it. 

.  Case  I. — A  young  woman  had  her  'face,  neck,  fhoulder,  and 
part  of  the  abdomen,  fcalded  by  hot  water.  The  ufual  oily  applica^ 
tjons  had  been  ufed  for  two  hours  previous  to  the  author's  vifit. 
During  twenty-four  hours  a  pint  of  (pit  it  of  wine  was  confumed  in 
moiftening  the  affected  parts,  which  were  firft  covered  with  bladder. 
"  Whenever  the  operator  defifted  for  a  little,  pain  recurred  with  fe- 
verity,  but  ceafed  upon  reapplication  of  the  means.  The  excoriated 
parts,  which  were  much  lefs  than  might  have  been  expected,  were 
dreifed  with  common  white  cerate,  under  which  they  fpeedily 
healed." 

Case  IT. — <c  By  the  explofion  of  fome  gunpowder,  a  young  man, 
ablackfmith,  was  terribly  burnt:  having  his  coat  off,  his  fhirt  took 
fcre,  and  increafed  the  feverity  of  the  accident.  The  parts  injured 
were  frrft  warned  with  warm  milk  and  watu  ;  rags  fpread  with  cerate 
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were  next  applied,  and  on  the  ou tilde  of  this  application  fpirit  of 
wine  was  unremittingly  uf  d  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  produced 
.'.-,  with  considerable  abatement  of  inflammation,  This  plan  was 
purfued  till  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  Two  quarts  of  fpirit  of 
wine  were  eonfumed  ;  the  deep  Houghs  were  dreflcd  with  foft  di- 
geftive;  a  cooling  purge  was  given  ;  and  wax  and  oil  completed  the 
cure.  No  deformity  of  confluence  remained."  Some  more  cafes  of 
fmaUer  import  are  added. 

On  the  lafl:  of  thefe  details  Mr.  Kentifh  remarks,  that  Mr. 
Parkinfon's  difappointment  in  the  common  mode  of  applying  cold 
by  faturnine  applications,  &c.  arofe  from  his  own  miftake  in  draw- 
ing his  conclufions  of  the  effects  of  alcohol.  "  i  rather  fuppofe," 
fays  he,  "  the  jjlmulant  effect,  of  that  application  would  have  a  con- 
siderable (hare  in, producing  the  good  confequehces  Mr.  Parkinfon 
relates,  notwith (landing  the  care  taken  to  prevent  its  entire  good 
effects  by  intervening  media." 

Several  cafes  of  the  fuppofed  benefit  arifing  from  cold  in  burns 
may  be  fecn  in  Mr.  Kentilh's  fin't  eflay,  page  44,  in  a  memoir  from 
La  Medicine  Eclairee.  We  Avail  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  that 
gentleman's  mode  of  treating  burns  by  the  life  of  local  and  consti- 
tutional ftimuiants. 


Sect.  III.   On  the  Treatment  ^Burns  byjlimirfating  Remedies, 

Mr.  Kentifh,  who  has  introduced  to  general  notice  this  moll 
valuable  improvement  in  the  mode  of  treating  burns,  has,  from  his 
vicinity  to  the  coal  mines,  where  accidents  frequently  happen  from 
the  explofion  of  inflammable  air,  a  moil  exteniive  practice  in  this 
branch  of  furgery  *,  and,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  muft 
appear,  that  his  experience  and  ingenuity  claim  the  molt  candid 
attention  and  examination  of  his  brethren  on  this  fubject.     He 
judiciouily  remarks,  "  that  if  men  would,  in  general,  confine  their 
efforts  to  a  few  points,  fcience  would  make  a  more  rapid  progrefs, 
though  there  might  be  lefs  brilliancy  attached  to  individuals.   It  is  by 
a  divifion  of  labour  that  perfection  is*to  be  attained  in  the  fcientific, 
as  well  as  in  the  mechanic  arts." 

In  order  to  demonftrate  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Kentim 
directs  the  application  of  flimulants  to  burns,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing pall  age  :  "  I  have  mentioned  at  fome  length  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  temperature  upon  the  animal  fyftem.  It  will 
there  appear,  that  animals  endowed  with  the  property  of  life  have 
a  power  of  preferving  their  exiitence  under  a  varied  degree  of  tem- 
perature proportioned  to  the  perfection  of  their  organization  ; 
and,  if  gradually  applied,  the  extent  of  the  fcale  is  greater.  Man 
will  exiit  from  zero  to  two  hundred  and  fixty  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer;  though  rapid  changes,  much  within  that  range, 
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will  deiiroy  him.  Such  is  his  glaffy  effence,  that  it  appfiarl'tiecrf. 
fary  to  treat  him  as  artifts  do  that  fubftance,  viz.  to  anneal  him,  by 
allowing  his  temperature  to  be  changed  gradually.  Such  is,  in 
fome.  delicate  conftitutibns,  the  narrow  fcale  of  accommodating 
power  in  the  fyftem,  tliat  a  change  which  appears  infenfible  to  per- 
ions  of  a  more  healthy  frame,  produces  fuch  difturhanee  in  the 
actions  of  abforption  and  fecretion,  as  to  bring  on  complaints  of 
the  mofl  ferious  nature.  Delicate  ladies  who  keep  cleie  within 
the  houfe,  in  going  from  one  room  to  another,  bring  on  that  (late 
of  the  fyftem  known  by  the  term  of  catching  cold.  This  (late  b, 
alio  very  frequently  induced  by  a  too  fudden  and  great  application 
of  the  Tumulus  of  heat,  after  tire  torpor  induced  from  lowering 
the  temperature  only  a  few  degrees.  The  effecT:  of  a  diminifhed 
quantity  of  heat  is  proved,  by  the  fa£ts  adduced  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
the  rabbits'  ears.,  to  have  flopped  all  action  in  the  part ;  and  the 
effe£t  of  increafed  heat  applied  to  my  own  body,  proves  the 
increafed  action  induced  by  heat.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  deny 
the  power  of  fire  combining  with  and  decompofing  any  part  of  the 
fyftem  to  which  it  has  been  fo  applied.  I  am  well  convinced  I 
could  burn  my  finger  off  over  an  Argand's  lamp ;  but,  after  this 
decompofition,  I  mould  not  expert,  that  ice  would  draw  out  the 
caloric,  and  reftore  me  my  finger.  When  caloric  combines  with 
any  fubftance,  a  chemical  union  takes  place ;  and  when  this  is 
done  with  the  living  animal  fibre,  it  is  at  the  expence  of  a  deftruc- 
tion  of  organization,  which  no  human  art  can  reftore  in  that  indi- 
vidual fibre.  Yet,  fuppofing  a  finger,  or  part  of  a  finger,  to  be  fo 
deftroyed,  there  muft  have  been  increafed  acxion  previoufly  to 
deftruction  ;  and  where  destruction  ceafes,  increafed  a£lion,  from 
this  greater!:  of  all  known  ftimuli,  will  begin.  Now,  as  I  think  it 
will  be  granted  that  parts  cannot  be  reftored,  thofe  which  we  have 
to  take  care  of  muft  clafs  under  the  head  of  parts  with  increafed 
action.  If  this  be  admitted,  I  believe  I  have  formerly  pointed  out 
the  bed  known  modes  of  treatment,  What  to  me  is  one  of  the 
mofl  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  I  wLfh  to  be 
made  known  is,  that  the  inverfe  of  them  is  proved  to  be  true  by  the 
experience  of  all  countries  fubje£fc  to  a  diminifhed  temperature  ; 
and,  reafoning  upon  the  fame  data,  Mr.  Earle's  principle  mufl  be 
erroneous  :  for  inilance,  if  in  a  plus  of  heat  it  fhould  be  drawn  off 
by  cold,  in  a  minus  of  heat  it  fhould  be  added  by  the  body  which  is- 
the  readied  to  part  with  its  heat.  The  following  cafe  will  illuftrate 
thefe  principles  :  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1800)  there  was  a 
ievere  ftorm,  in  which  many  fliips  were  loft  upon  the  coaft  of 
Northumberland,  and  a  great  number  of  men  perifhed  from  the 
iiitcnnty  of  the  cold.  Three  were  taken  to  a  final!  inn  in  a  fifhing- 
town  on  the  coaft,  and  as  one  was  very  much  froft -bitten,  with  the 
heft  intentions  in  the  world  the  good  people  of  the  inn  prepared  a 
hot  bath  for  him,  in  which  having:  kept  him  a  Sufficient  time,  they 
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put  him  to  bed,  and  gave  him  fome  hot  ale  and  brandy.  The  cpn- 
iequence  of  this  treatment  was,  th.it  the  torpid  actions  of  the 
fyftem  were  fo  rapidly  put  in  motion,  that  the  vital  power  was  ex- 
haulted  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  man  died.  The  others,  who 
fortunately  had  not  fo  much  falfe  care  bellowed  upon  them,  reco- 
vered with  difficulty  ;  for,  although  they  did  not  ufe  the  bath,  they 
had  a  ihare  of  the  other  ftur.uli  applied,  fuihuent  to  produce  perni- 
cious effects.  Now,  had  Mr.  Earlc's  principle  been  right,  the  man 
would  have  lived,  as  they  took  the  readieit  way  of  applying,  both 
externally  and  internally,  the  deficient  heat.  Had  the  oppofite  prac- 
tice been  tiled  with  this  man,  I  have  vfcry  little  doubt  but  he  would 
have  recovered  :  the  froft-bitten  parts  (the  extremities,  both  fupe- 
rior  and  inferior)  fhould  have  been  thawed  in  water  not  above 
forty  degrees ;  he  mould  then  have  been  put  into  a  cold  bed,  in  a 
room  without  a  fire  \  and,  if  he  had  been  allowed,  any  Simulating 
drink  (fuch  as  ale),  it  at  leaft  fhould  have  been  cold  :  but  of  the 
propriety  of  allowing,  at  an  early  period,  even  this  famulus  of  cold 
jertnentzd liquor,  I  have  mv  doubts.  For  tht:  danger  of  allowing 
too  great  {famulus  after  what  is  termed  an  accumulation  of  irritabi- 
lity, I  refer  the  reader  to  accounts  of  mipwreeked  people  :  sthe  nar- 
rative of  the  lofs  of  the  Bounty  will  fupply  them  with  fufficieut 
observations  on  this  head." 

In  a  fecond  eliay,  the  ingenious  author  purfucs  the  principle 
of  treatment  recommended  in  his  former  one,  though  in  the  detail 
of  practice  he  has  been  induced  to  make  fome  alterations,  which 
he  thinks  highly  advantageous.  He  fays,  "  In  the  fir  It  fpecies, 
where  the  action  of  a  part  only  is  mcreafed,  I  have  not  found  any 
thing  better  for  the  firit  application  than  the  heated  oh  terebinth. 
;  and  the  digeftive  thinned  with  the  fame.  In  fuperficial  burns, 
when  the  pain  has  ceafed,  it:  will  be  advifable  to  defift  from  this 
application  in  about  four-and-twentv  hours,  as  that  time,  in  many 
cafes,  will  be  fuiheient,  and  at  the  fecond  dreiling  a  digeftive  fuf- 
ficiently  thinned  with  common  oil,  will  be  adequate  to  the  cafe  ; 
and  on  the  third  day  to  begin  with  the  ceratum  c  lapide  calaminari. 
I  have  frequently  {c^n  fecondary  inflammation  excited  by  the 
remedy,  which,  in  the  firff.  initance,  puzzled  and  perplexed  mc 
confiderably  :  I  have  likewife  been  informed  of  thi  quence  by 

feveral  gentlemen.  The  moll  certain  remedy  for  this  unphafant 
fymptom  is  to  apply  a  plafter,  with  digeftive  thinned  with  oil,  or  a 
plaiter  of  cerate,  and  over  that  a  larye  warm  poultice.  This  moft 
effectually  takes  off  the  irritation  of  the  part,  and  the  cerate  will 
finiih  the  cure.  Should  there  be  much  imea fi nefs  o>  the  fyftem, 
an  anodyne  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient  fhould  be 
given." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  firft  enay  will  exhibit  Mr.  Ken- 
tifh's  practice  in  detail.     He  fays, 
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"  Qt  thofe  cafes  where  the  action  of  a  part  is  only  inctfcafed. 

To  enable  us  to  give  a  clearer  defcription,  it  will  be  necefTary  to 
divide  the  treatment  into  two  parts,  namely,  the  external  and 
internal." 

ill,   Of  the  external  means  Air.  Kentifh  fays: 

u  When  the  fyilem  is  expofed  to  a  certain  decree  of  caloric 
(heat),  all  its  functions  are  performed  well.  If  the  heat  applied 
to  any  part  mould  be  gradually  increafed,  the  action  of  that  part 
is  like  wife  increafed,  which,  if  in  a  final!  degree,  arid  long  conti- 
nued, would  produce  various  effects  upon  the  reft  of  the  fyftem  : 
but  it  is  not  this  degree  I  am  now  to  defcribe  ;  it  is  a  fudden 
application  of  a  quantity  of  difengaged  or  'combined  caloric  to  a 
part,  which  throws  it  into  a  violent  ftate  of  action,  according  to 
the  ftrueture  of  the  part  injured  :  this  takes  place  fometimes  from 
the  combufiion  of  inflammable  gafles,  as  in  mines,  or  the  explo- 
iion  of  gunpowder,  and,  at  other  times,  from  heated  or  boiling 
fluids,  fuch  as  oil,  (learn,  water,  &c.  or  from  heated  folid  metallic 
or  (lony  bodies.  The  extent  of  the  injury  may  be  eafily  judged  of 
from  the  appearance  of  the  pails,  except,  as  in  the  inftances  of  the 
miners,  where  the  cuticle  is  fo  filled  with  fine  coal  duff.,  as  to 
render  them  quite  black  \  but  the  feelings  of  the  unhappy  fufferers 
will  prevent  your  neglecting  any  part  which  has  been  hurt ;  ic 
will  always,  however,  be  better  to  apply  the  remedy  to  parts  that 
have  not  been  hurt,  than  to  neglect  any  that  have.  The  next 
dreding  will  fufliciently  point  out  to  you  if  you  have  cither  been 
too  profufe  or  too  negligent ;  but,  as  the  intolerable  pain  is  luch, 
there  is  no  fear  but  you  will  be  called  in  as  foon  as  poflible.  If 
vefications  have  begun  to  form,  trouble  neither  yourfclf  nor  the 
patient  to  open  them,  as  your  time  may  be  more  ufefully  employed. 
If  the  cuticle  fhould  be  lacerated  in  any  part  fo  as  to  expofe  the 
ikin,  it  need  not  make  any  difference  in  the  means  ufed,  as  the 
extent  and  pain  of  an  injury  which  has  detached  the  cuticle,  by 
means  of  the  violent  application  of  heat,  will  not  be  increafed,  even 
in  pain,  from  any  application  I  have  ever  yet  feen  ufed. 

"  Take  a  tea-cup,  and  put  fome  of  the  bed  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  or  fpirit  of  wine  with  camphor,  or  fpirit  of  turpentine,  into 
it,  then  place  it  in  a  bafin  of  hot  water,  fo  as  to  heat  it  to  what 
you  can  bear  with  your  finger  ;  then,  by  means  of  a  rag  dipped  .in 
this,  or  a  probe  armed  with  a  good  deal  of  lint,  wafb  and  bathe 
the  whole  of  the  injured  furface,  which,  when  done  two  or  three 
times  ever,  apply  plafters  to  the  whole,  formed  in  the  following- 
manner : 

u  Take  of  the  common  yellow  bafilicon  according  to  the  ncca- 
fion  \  let  it  be  mixed  up  with  as  much  fpirit  of  turpentine  as  it 
will  take  to  make  it  of  the  coniiftence  of  a  liniment,  which,  when 
fpread  upon  thin  old  cloth3  is  to  be' applied  to  the  part-,  the  was 
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and  oil  of  the  bafilicoo  will  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  cloth,  fo  as  to 
prevent  evaporation,  by  which  means  the  ftrorig  ftimulant  powers 
of  the  turpentine,  or  alcohol,  or  camphor,  or  all  together,  are  fo 
confined  upon  the  furface,  as  to  excite  the  abforbents  to  the  very 
increafed  action  we  wifh  -}  and  when  this  has  taken  place,  m!b 
fmall  quantity  of  oil  is  fufficient  to  preferve  the  cuticle  in  a  pleafant 
(late. 

"  I  have  not  found  the  ftrict  order  given  by  former  authors  of 
very  frequent  dre flings  fo  neceffary  as  they  inculcated,  nay,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  found  them  prejudicial;  for  the  very  quick  eva- 
poration that  takes  place  on  expofing  or  uncoverkig  the  furface 
any  time  during  the  firft  four-and-twenty  hours  is  pernicious ;  I 
therefore  only  drefs  the  patient  once  a-day,  even  at  the  firft, 
unlefs  in;fome  in  (lances.  If  the  accident  fhouid  happen  early  in 
the  morning,  he  maybe  a  feeond  time  drcfTcd  in  the  evening,  but 
even  that  indulgence  is  more  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  patient  and  his  friends,  than  from  any  advantage  I  have 
ever  obferved  to  arife  from  it.  If  he  will  fubmit  to  it,  it  will  be 
better  to  allow  him  to  remain  for  the  firft  twenty-four  hours  "with- 
out being  difturbed  ;  if  the  plafters  are  fpread  tolerably  thick  with 
the  ointment,  there  will  be  no  need  oi  ufing  any  further  means 
until  the  next  dreffing.  On  the  following  day,  when  you  are 
going  to  drefs  your  patient,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  have 
your  plafters  fpread  before  you  begin  to  take  off  the  others  (they 
are  to  be  fpread  with  the  digeftive  liniment,  the  fame  as  at  the 
firft  dreffing)  ;  and  then  not  to  take  oil"  more  than  one  at  once,  as 
the  lefs  time  the  parts  are  expo  fee,  to  the  action  of  the  external 
air  the  better.  It  will  feldom  be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  a 
feeond  time  to  the  application  either  of  the  pure  'heated  alcohol, 
or  camphorated  alcohol,  or  fpirit  of  turpentine,  as  the  redriefs  or 
apparent  inflammation  will  appear  much,  lefs  vivid;  it  will  be 
iieceifary,  therefore,  to  diminifh  your  exciting  means,  as  the  action 
dimimfhes ;  fome  proof  fpirit,  or  fome  laudanum  with  the  cold- 
nefs  taken  off,  will  be  fufficient  for  this  dreiliug,  and  the  plafters 
immediately  applied  :  they  ought  to  have  been  fo  near  a  fire  as  to 
m  ike  them  near  the  temperature  Ox  the  patient's  body,  to  avoid 
any  chillinefs  fucceeding  their  application  :  this  being  done,  your 
patient  is  to  remain  quiet  for  twentv-four  hours  longer,  at  which 
time  you  will  generally  find  that  the  appearance  of  inflammation 
has  difappeared,  and  where  there,  had  been  any  fmall  vesications 
in  the  firit  inftance,  there  will  be  feen  fuch  a  fecretion  of  pus  as 
may  be  noticed  the  feeond  day  after  the  application  of  a  blifter ; 
the  ftimulants  will  now  have  performed  their  office,  and  if  conti- 
nued on  they  will  produce  unpleafant  e fleets  themfelves,  fomewhat 
refembling  the  complaint  they  were  meant  to  cure,  although  on  a 
different  part  of  the  fyftem,  as  by  thefe  means  the  external  abforbent 
veiTels  would  be  the  moil  excited,  whereas  the  original  accident 
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appears  to  have  excited  the  exhalant  vefiels  more ;  for  which  rea- 
fon,  as  the  equilibrium  of  action  will  appear  nearly  to  be  reitored, 
it  will  now  be  necefiary  to  apply  lefs  irritating  fubftances  ;  there- 
fore, inftead  of  bafilicon  made  into  a  liniment  with  fpirit  of  turpen- 
tine, it  may  be  rendered  into  a  proper  confidence  with  camphor- 
ated oil.  Should  even  this  be  too  throng,  and  any  appearance  of 
irritation  take  place,  the  cerate  with  lapis  calaminaris,  or  Goulard\s 
cerate,  will  anfwer  every  purpofe,  and  abate  any  irritation  that 
may  have  arifen  from  the  former  applications.  What  I  have  found 
very  effectual  in  fuch  cafes,  is  an  ointment  made  with  the  addition 
of  a  fcruple  of  flowers  of  zinc  to  an  ounce  of  the  white  ointment 
(itnguentum  cera  albce) ;  this  continued  until  the  part  heals  is  in 
general  fufneient  *,  but  if  the  Hdn  mould,  after  healing,  remain 
very  tender,  and  likely  to  crack,  a  liniment,  formed  of  lime  water 
and  linfeed  oil,  would  be  ufeful.  I  have  frequently  found  much 
advantage  from  camphorated  oil  in  this  ftage.  Thefe  means  pro- 
perly attended  to,  and  keeping  the  tender  ikin  covered  from  the 
too  great  action  of  the  external  air,  I  have  found  effectual  in  curing 
and  quickly  reitoring  the  cuticle  to  a  healthy  ftate,  after  molt 
fevere  cafes." 

2dly,  The  internal  means  are  thus  enumerated; 

u  In  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  what  ought  to  be  the  internal 
means,  let  us  enquire  what  effects  are  produced  from  f lighter 
irritations  upon  fubjects  poffefhng  different  degrees  of  ftrength. 
Suppofe,  for  inftance,  a  healthy  vigorous  man  receives  a  fcald 
upon  his  body,  of  the  fize  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  a  confiderable 
degree  of  pain  follows,  the  parts  are  thrown  into  a  violent  action, 
and,  from  abforption  and  fecretion  being  unequal,  an  effufion  takes 
place  j  whatever  be  the  means  that  are  ufed  for  this  accident,  the 
energy  of  the  parts  is  fuch  as,  in  a  few  days,  to  have  run  through 
their  different  itages,  and  the  part  gradually  re-afTumcs  its  former 
healthy  functions,  without  having  diiturbed  thofe  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  But  had  this  accident  happened  to  a  man  of  an 
irritable  habit,  the  confequences  wrould  be  very  different ;  the  pain 
voujd  appear  to  be  much  greater,  at  leait  the  patient  would  fhew 
greater  fymptoms  of  fuffering  ;  not  only  the  action  of  the  part 
would  be  increafed,  but  alio  the  action  of  all  the  fympathifing 
parts  "of  the  body,  the  pulfe  would  be  quickened,  and  a  real  fym- 
pathetic  fever  would  take  place  •,  probably  the  part  itfelf,  inftead 
*-f  fpeedilv  coming  to  a  fuppuration,  might  communicate  its  clif- 
eifed  action  to  the  contiguous  parts,  which  would  affume  the 
ervftpelatous  inflammation,  and  require  a  much  greater  length  of 
time  to  run  through  the  different  ftages  of  the  difeafe.  Now  fuch 
different  effects  being  produced  upon  different  fyfr.ems  by  exactly 
the  fame  caufe,  would  require  very  different  treatment.  To  the 
robuft  conftitution,  nothing  might  appear  necefiary,  the  vis  medU 
jcatrix  nature  would  alone  be  fuilicient  j  nay,  it  might  go  further, 
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xnd  refill  the  raih  attempts  of  ignorance  under  the  fpecious  pre- 
tence of  affiftance  j  but  with  the  nervous,  irritable  habit,  we  fhould 
be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  tonic  remedies,  or  fubmit  to  long 
and  tedious  cures,  which  too  frequently  are  the  confequence. 

"  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  different  appearances  in  thefe 
two  care:,,  both  arifing  from  the  fame  caufe  ?  la  it  not  natural  to 
conclude,  that  the  different  degrees  of  ftrength  which  they  pof- 
feiTed  was  the  caufe?  What  conclufion  may  we  draw  from  this? 
Surely,  that  llrengtli  refills  the  fympathctic  irritative  actions  of 
other  parts,  and  that  weaknefs  induces  them.  Now  if  this  is  ad- 
mitted,, it  will  follow  that  in  all  cafes  we  ihould  make  the  fyitem 
as  ftrong  as  we  can,  immediately  upon  the  attack  ;  for,  according 
to  the  degree  of  ftrength  the  fubject  poffeffed  at  the  time,  fuch 
will  be  the  degree  of  injury.  From  whence  it  will  follow,  that  in 
cafes  of  great  magnitude,  where  the  violence  is  confiderabie,  the 
{trongeil  habit  will  (land  in  the  fame  relative  ftate  to  this  acci- 
dent, as  the  weak  irritable  habit  did  to  the  fmaller,  that  is,  the 
quantity  of  violence  is  ilronger  than  the  refilling  powers  of  the 
fyitem ;  the  weaknefs,  therefore,  or  the  fyflem  is  the  caufe  of  its 
fill.  This  weaknefs  is  no  reflection  upon  the  powers  of  the 
,  fyitem,  •  for  fire  is  not  the  element  we  are  organifed  to  exift  in. 
But  the  fubje£t  leads  to  the  inveiiigation  of  our  powers,  with 
rcfpe£t  to  refuting  the  action  of  lire,  in  order  that,  when  we  are 
unfortunately  expofed  to  its  pernicious  influence,  we  may  place 
i  irfelves  in  that  pofture  of  defence  which,  from  experience,  we 
are  convinced  is  the  belt. 

"  The  animal  fyitem  performs  a  feries  of  actions:  different 
parts  have  different  i mictions,  but  the  refult  of  the  whole  is  unity 
or  health ;  for  if  any  part  is  either  mcvcaled  or  uimmifhed  in  its 
proportion  to  the  whole,  the  ether  parts  iVmpathife  with  it.  This 
fympathy  is  more  ftrongly  marked  in  fome  diieaies  than  in  others  ; 
the  Ikin  and  the  itomach  have  a  particular  fympathy  in  moil  dif- 
eafes ;  and  the  fkin  in  others,  which  are  not  of  confequence 
enough  to  affect 'the  itomach. 

"  In  intermittents  we  ibid  this  folution  of  the-  continuity  of 
action  upon  the  furface  excises  the  fyitem  to  ufe  the  moil  violent 
exertions,  which  throws  it  into  unnatural  increafed  actions,  in 
order  to  reitore  the  unity  of  action  \  which  when  done,  it  gradu- 
ally fubftdes,  and  leaves  the  body  in  a  weakened  ftate,  from  the 
-too  great  exertion  which  the  alarm  of  the  fyitem  had  thrown  it 
into.  As  this  exertion  is  totally  involuntary,  it  may  be  termed  the 
vis  confervainx  .witune. 

"  This  fymptom  of  intermittents  feems  entirely  to  have  de- 
pended upon  this  caufe  •,  for  if  the  fyitem  is  placed  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  as  to  prevent  this  taking  place,  the  other  confequences  will  not 
follow  :  for  infrmce,  previous  10  an  ague  fit,  put  the  patient  into  a 
warm  bed,  keep  him  heatci  with  clothes,  and  excite  the  internal 
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iurfacc  with  warm  ftimulating  fubftances,  and  that  pavoxyfm  will 
not  take  place  5  that  is,  prevent  the  torpor  of  the  part  taking  place, 
by  keeping  up  the  unity  of*  the  aclrion  of  the  whole,  and  all  the 
fymptoms  will  be  avoided.  Now  it  appears,  from  the  fhivering 
always  taking  place  in  burns  of  any  extent,  that  a  folution  of  the 
continuity  of  action  mult,  if  great,  produce  the  fame  effect,  whe- 
ther arifing  from  excefs  or  defect  of  action  in  the  part;  that  is, 
whenever  a  folution  takes  place  from. the  torpor  of  a  pari.,  the 
whole  is  thrown  into  inordinate  action,  to  make  the- part  take  up 
the  action  of  the  whole  *,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  folution  of  the 
continuity  of  action  takes  place,  from  the  excefs  of  a  part,  the 
whole  fyitem  is  thrown  into  a  commotion  to  take  on  the  a£tion  of 
the  part.  Thus,  in  both  cafes,  the  natural  bias  to  an  equilibrium 
of  a£tion  is  fufficiently  apparent.  Vomiting,  which  is  a  common 
fymptom  previous  to  the  hot  fit  of  an  intermittent,  and  feems  to 
proceed  from  the  fympathy  of  the  external  and  internal  furfaces  *, 
ibmetimes  takes  place  in  burns.  In  one  cafe,  where  the  fubjeefc 
was  immerfed  in  caloric,  which  was  in  contact  with  the  whole, 
without  any  intervening  fubftance,  the  folution  of  the  continuity  of 
a£tion  brought  on  fuch  fevere  fhivering,  as  to  caufe  violent  iick- 
nefs,  and  a  bilious  vomiting,  the  fame  as  in  an  ague  fit. 

<(  From  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  will  appear  obvious,  that 
the  intention  to  be  fulfilled  ought  to  be  the  refloring  the  unity  of 
aclion  of  the  whole  fyjlcm  as  foon  as  pojfibh  ;  fo  that  thofe  parts  which 
have  only  had  their  action  increafed,  are,  by  this  re-union,  as  it 
were,  to  the  fyftem,  allowed  again  to  form  a  part  of  the  whole,  and 
recover  as  it  were  by  the  firlt  intention ;  the  more  immediately 
thefe  means  are  ufed  the  better.  The  firft  few  hours  in  the 
treatment  of  fuch  accidents  is  of  the  greateft  moment  \  as  the 
caufe  was  violent  and  inftantaneous,  the  effects  will  be  in  fome 
degree  fimilar.  This  mode  of  relief  is  only  to  be  continued  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  it  requires  great  attention  in  the  practi- 
tioner to  be  enabled  to  throw  the  fyftem  into  fuch  a  ftate  as  to 
abforb  the  difeafed  action,  and  then  gradually  bring  down  the 
whole  to  the  natural  itandard  of  action,  by  nicely  diminifhing  the 
exciting  powers,  fo  as  to  afiift,  and  not  offend,  the  fyftem  by  our 
interference.  After  the  excitement  has  been  carried  as  far  as 
may  have  been  thought  neceflary  with  (Ether  and  alcohol  internally, 
which  ought  only  to  be  given  once  or  twice,  and  that  within  the 
iirft  eight  or  twelve  hours,  wine  or  ale  may  be  allowed  the  fol- 
lowing four-and-twentv  hours,  and  very  little  on  the  third  day,  as 
the  iecretion  of  pus  will  begin  to  take  place,  when  it  will  be  no 
longer  neceflary  to  excite  the  fyftem.  I  have  generally  added 
laudanum  to  the  alcohol,  from  the  general  idea  of  its  abating  , 

:>  By  internal  furfaces  is  meant  all  the  fe  ere  tine;  furfaces  of  the  hody,  which 
iMr.  K«  beiu.vesjh.Rve  a  very  ccnfiderable  fympathy  with  eatfh  other. 
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fcatn  •,  whether  in  this  complaint  it  may  be  an  auxiliary  to  the 
other  means  or  not,  in  the  firft  inflauce,  I  am  uncertain,  but 
future  experience  may  enable  me  to  gain  that  information,  either 
from  my  own  obfervation,  or  that  of  fome  of  my  medical  friends, 
who  have  promifed  that  they  will  not  only  give  me  information  on 
that  part,  but  of  every  other  particular  which  may  occur ;  and 
fome  of  them  have  extenfive  fields  for  remark  upon  the  treatment 
uf  this  fpecies  of  accident. 

"  Secondly,  Of  thofe  cafes  where  fome  have  their  action 
increafed,  and  others  their  action  deftroyed.  The  mode  of 
treatment  in  this  clafs  I  fliall  divide  into  two  parts,  namely,  the 
external  and  internal  means." 

ift,  The  external  treatment  Mr.  K.  defcribes  in  thefe  words  : 

"  Having  already  mentioned  what  I  found  the  molt  advan- 
tageous in  burns  with  only  increafed  action,  it  will  be  unnecefTary 
in  this  place  to  repeat  what  was  there  faid ;  I  mail  only  add,  that 
as  I  never  faw  a  burn  where  the  part  was  fo  completely  deftroyed 
as  not  to  leave  other  parts  where  the  action  was  only  increafed,  I 
fhould  flrongly  recommend  the  ufe  of  thofe  means  which  would 
fave  the  then  living  parts  ;  this  is  of  the  firft  confequence  ;  as  for 
the  dead  parts,  the  application  which  is  immediately  applied  to 
them  is  of  very  little  confequence,  for  the  throwing  off  thefe 
efchars  depends  upon  a  procefs  of  the  fyftem,  which  the  imme- 
diate application  to  the  dead  part  will  in  no  way  either  retard  or 
facilitate  ;  but  to  place  the  contiguous  parts  in  a  ftate  of  health 
and  ftrengih,  fo  as  to  perform  their  actions  with  vigour,  will  cer- 
tainly facilitate  the  procefs,  and  relieve  the  fyftem  from  greater 
efforts,  and  the  patient  from  a  tedious  cure. 

w  The  progiefs  of  thofe  parts  which  have  only  been  (lightly 
injured,  will  lead  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  (late  of  thofe 
which  are  further  inj ured ;  for,  it  the  curative  indications  take 
place  foon,  and  proceed  with  vigour  in  the  one,  we  may  be  allured 
all  the  other  functions  are  performing  their  offices  duly  in  the 
other.  As  foon  as  the  fkin  which  has  had  the  cuticle  detached 
from  it  begins  to  fecrete  pus,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe  upon 
the  fecond  day,  the  parts  adjoining  an  efchar  begin  die  fuppura- 
tive  procefs  ;  that  is,  they  tumify,  and  the  abforbents  detach  the 
dead  and  living  parts  from  each  other,  while  the  exhalant  or 
fecreting  veffels  form  pus  ;  thus  the  furface  is  reftored  to  its 
former  functions,  that  of  a  fecreting  and  abforbing  furface,  and 
although  the  parts  are  not  guarded  in  the  manner  nature  meant, 
yet,  when  the  natural  furface  of  a  part  is  deftroyed,  this  fecrelion 
and  abjorption  is  neceffary  to  the  healing  procefs,  and  the  quick- 
nefs  or  ilownefs  with  which  an  ulcer  heals  principally  depends 
upon  the  management  of  thefe  ftates.  I  am  now  fpeaking  of  the 
moft  favourable  cafes ;  for,  though  in  fome  fubjects  this  procefs 
may  begin  in  fixty  hours,  yet  I  have  feen  it  retarded  to  the  tenth 
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day,  and  the  patient  recover  \  but,  in  general,  I  believe  it  will  $& 
found,  that  if  it  does  not  take  place  before  that  period,  the  ervflpe- 
latous  inflammation  is  communicated  by  the  abforbents,  and  the 
fecreting  vefTels  having  their  action  upon  the  furface  fufpended„ 
the    inactive    parts  become  ttet  and  greater,   till  at  laft  the 

fyltem,  thrown  into  dejpair  as  it  were,  mcreaies  its  action,  fo  as 
to  exhauft  its  powers  \  and  the  whole  fabric  finks,  from  general 
debility  and  local  fymptomi  of  mortification.  The  eichar  will 
begin  to  detach  iticlf  around  the  edges,  and,  when  once  the  fkin  is 
feparated,  the  other  parts  Will  follow  according  to  their  fpecinc 
nature  :  if  only  the  adipofe  and  cellular  membranes  are  affected, 
they  will  foon  be  abforbed,  and  leave  the  wound  in  a  fituation  to- 
granulate.  During  the  procefs  of  floughing,  a  cataplafm  of  milk 
and  bread,  from  its  foftnefs,  and  as  applying  a  grateful  degree  of 
the  ftimulus  of  heat,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bed  topical  applications 
at  this  period  \  the  eichar  may  he  warned  with  a  little  camphorated 
fpirit,  ib  cautioully  as  to  avoid  touching  the  living  parts,  by  which 
means  the  offenfivenefs  of  the  wound  will  be  much  lefs  to  the 
patient  and  the  attendants.  Should  the  procefs  Hop  at  any  period, 
touching  the  part  either  with  camphorated  fpirit,  or  ellential  oil  of 
turpentine,  will  be  a  fufRcient  ftimulus  to  produce  a  renewal  of 
action.  If  the  fecrcticn  of  pus  round  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
from  the  application  of  the  cataplafm,  mould  be  too  great,  they 
fhould  be  wafhed  with  a  little  tepid  Goulard's  water,  and  after- 
wards well  duited  or  covered  with  fome  flowers  of  zinc.  A  cata- 
plafm made  with  Goulard's  water  is  fometimes  of  very  great  ufe  ; 
but  if  the  furface  was  large,  or  the  wound  deep,  the  abforption  of 
this  mineral  folution  is  fometimes  attended  with  danger  •,  nay,  I 
have  fometimes  feen  bad  effects  from  it  in  an  ointment,  which  has 
induced  me  to  give  the  preference  to  the  flowers  of  zinc,  or  the 
lapis  calaminarls.%  When  the  dead  parts  are  come  away,  the  wound 
muffc  be  treated  m  fuch  a  manner  as  to  keep  as  exact  a  balance 
between  the  abforption  and  fecretion  as  poflible  ;  fometimes  gently 
exciting,  at  others  reprelung,  fo  as  to  allow  the  fyltem  to  repair 
itfelf,  which  all  its  efforts  tend  to  ;  but,  as  much  of  this  depends 
upon  the  internal  means,  we  muit  now  treat  of  that." 
2dlv,  The  internal  treatment  Mr.  Kentiih  defenbes  thus: 
t(  From  the  opinion  which  I  have  already  advanced,  viz.  that  I 
never  faw  £b  complete  a  deftruction  of  a  part  as  not  to  have  left 
other  parts  only  in  a  ftate  of  greater  action,  it  will  be  natural  to 
conclude,  that  the  mode  of  treatment  I  followed  in  cafes  of 
increafed  action,  will  be  neceilary  to  be  purfued  until  thofe  parts- 
are  reftored  to  the  fyftem  j  Khali,  therefore,  refer  the  treatment  in 
the  firft  inftance  to  that  head,  and  mail  now  only  add  what  will 
be  neceflary,  after  the  unity  of  action  has  taken  place  with  all  the 
living  -parts,  to  throw  off  thofe  that  are  dead,  and  the  after-treat- 
ment to  facilitate  the  cure.     After  the  fvftcm  has  been  excited  to 
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(uch  increased  action  a?  to  take  up  the  action  of  the  difeafcd  part, 
it  will  not  afterwards  be  neceflary  to  continue  it  longer,  although 
it  muft  not  be  fo  quickly  lowered  as  if  there  were   no  efchars. 
When  the  unity  of  action  is  reftored,  the  next  procefs  will  be  the 
commencement  of  the  feparative,  that  is,  the  edges  of  the  efehar 
will  tumify,  be  abforbcd,  and  pus  fecretcd.     This  procefs  of  the 
fyftem  requires  ftrength,  that  is,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
fubject  it  goes  on  more  or  lefs  favourably,  therefore  the  internal 
means  muft  be,  fuch  as  give  ftrength,  without  increa'fing  action. 
This  is  perhaps  anfwered  by  what  is  called  a  ftrong  nourishing 
diet,  better  than  by  any  other  means,  at»the  fame  time  diminifhing 
the  fermented  liquors.     The  bark  is,  by  fome,  fuppofed  to  poflefs 
the  power  of  ft  lengthening   in  a   very   confiderable   degree ;    it, 
therefore,  may  be  given  in  decoction,  or  in  powder  mixed  with 
milk :  the  latter  mode  feems  to  have  the  advantage,  as  it  anfwers 
partly  for  food  at  the  fame  time.     An  anodyne  may  be  given   at 
night,  as  reft  contributes  much  to  facilitate  the  procefs ;  for  all 
the  actions  which  are  involuntary  are  lefs  difturbed  during  fleep 
than    at    any  other  time,   confequently  better  performed.     This 
(Irengthening  plan  ought  to  be  continued  until  the    efehar  has 
loofened  around  the  edges,  when  it  may  be  lelTened,  by  taking  lefs 
animal    food,  but  mould  not  be  totally  defifted  from  until  the 
wound  is  quite  free  from  the  dead  parts  ;  when,  inftead  of  giving 
much  ftrengthening  food  to  fupport  the  difcharge,  lie  ought  to  be 
put  upon  rather  a  Uriel:  diet  than  otherwife,  by-  which  means  the 
difcharge  moderates,  the  granulations  take  a  firm  healthy  afpe6r, 
fungus  is  prevented,  and  the  cure  will  proceed  with  fuch  a  degree 
of   quicknefs  as   to   aftonifh   the  furgeon,    mould  he  have  been 
accuftomed  to  view  the  flow  progrefs  from  the  former  methods  or" 
treatment." 

To  the  foregoing  ingenious  obfervations  are  annexed  feveral  cafes- 
treated  by  the  author  ;  the  firft  of  thefe  we  (hall  prefent  to  the 
reader  as  beft  calculated  to  fliew  an  inftance  of  the  author's  remedy 
x  in  his  own  hands.  Other  cafes,  from  the  concluding  pages  of  the 
work,  will  at  once  fhew  the  fuccefs  of  the  plan  of  treatment 
devifed,  and  the  teftimony  of  other  refpectable  practitioners  in  its 
favour. 

Case  I.  "  G.  H.  a  pitman,  aged  about  36,  belonging  to  a  coal- 
work  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  month  of  November,  1 702,  was 
expofed  to  the  action  of  difengaged  caloric,  from  the  combuftion 
i  of  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  which,  from  the  neglect  of 
keeping  up  the  circulation  of  the  atmofpheric  air,  had  been  allowed 
to  collect  in  a  part  of  the  work  he  had  to  pafs  with  one  of  the 
fmall  lighted  candles  they  work  with,  which  acting  as  a  combining 
medium  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gafTes,  caufed  the  explofion  : 
he  had  on  a  flannel  ihirt,  drawers,  and  fhoes  and  (lockings,  fo  that 
the  parts  expofed  to  the  contact  of  the  flame  were  his  face,  neck, 
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and  part  of  his  ore  ail,  alfo  his  hands,  and  fome  part  of  the  arms  i 
from  the  whole  of  the  face  being  much  burnt,  particularly  the  lips 
and  the  noftrils,  there  was  as  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  this  man 
much  burnt  internally  as  any  I  ever  law  ^  the  hands  in  feveraj 
places  appeared  deeply  burnt,  and  he  had  very  fevere  fhivering 
fits,  and  all  the  bad  fyrnptoms  which  indicated  a  very  rude  fhock 
to  the  fyitein.  The  whole  of  the  burnt  parts  were  liberally  warned 
whh  fpirit  of  turpentine,  and  covered  with  plafters  fpread  with  a 
liniment  compofed  of  bafiiicon,  made  very  thin  with  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine ;  he  had  a  cardiac  draught,  with  fifty  drops  of  laudanum, 
to  take  inftantly  •,  a  pint  of  oily  emulfion,  with  an  ounce  of  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium,  to  take  a  teacupful  every  three 
hours  ;  and  a  bolus  at  night,  with  two  grains  of  opium ;  the  diet 
was  ordered  to  be  generous  and  ftimulating. 

w  Second  day. — Had  feveraj  paroxyfms  of  pain  during  the 
night,  and  alio  fome  iliort  intervals  of  rcpofe  ;  ilight  vefications 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  neck  and  face  •,  the  ferum  of 
thefe  was  difcharged  by  puncturing  them 'with  the  fharp  point  of 
a  probe ;  it  was  not  thought  neceiiary  to  repeat  wafhmg  the  parts 
with  the  elTential  oil  of  turpentine,  but  to  ufe  fomething  lefs  liimu- 
lating. Tincture  of  opium  was  thought  of  and  applied,  after  which 
the  dreifmgs  as  before ;  a  decoction  of  the  bark,  with  the  propor- 
tion of  two  ounces  of  the  tincture  to  a  pint,  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  teacupful  every  two  hours ;  the  bolus,, 
with  opium  at  night,  was  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  five  grains 
of  calomel  to  obviate  conftipation  -,  he  continued  the  diet  as  at 
firfh  ordered. 

"  Third  day. — Had  more  fleep  laft  night,  and  lefs  pain  than 
the  night  before  j  the  rednefs  of  the  neck  and  breaft  had  a  good 
deal  difappeared ;  where  the  vefications  were,  a  kind  of  fecretion 
had  taken  place,  fuch  as  may  be  remarked  upon  the  fecond  or 
third  day  after  the  application  of  a  biiiter ;  fome  of  the  rednefs 
had  alfo  difappeared  about  the  wriits,  but  the  hands  feemed  to 
remain  much  in  the  ftate  they  were  in  at  firft  *,  the  rednefs  was 
not  fo- perceptible  as  before,  and  the  parts  fecreting  had  nothing 
applied  to  them  but  the  planters  as  before ;  the  parts  of  the  hands 
which  appeared  little  changed  were  again  warned  with  the  tincture 
of  opium,  and  treated  as  before  \  the  medicines  were  continued, 
except  the  calomel,  which  had  procured  a  (tool. 

"  Fourth  day. — Was  not  fo  eafy  laft  night  as  he  had  been 
before  ;  pulfe  1 10;  tongue  dry  with  third ;  the  parts  which  had 
been  red,  and  ceafed  to  appear  fo,  were  now  re-afluming  that 
appearance,  and  the  fecreting  furface  under  the  vefications  was 
dry;  from  thefe  circumftances  I  fuppofed  that  the  ftimulating 
applications  to  the  abforbents  being  continued  after  they  had  re- 
abforbed  the  fecreted  fluid,  might  be  the  caufe  of  this  re-appear- 
ance of  inflammation,  accordingly  I  ceafed  the  digeftive  liniment, 
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ivitli  the  bafillcon  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  applied  plafters  fpread 
with  ccratiim  e  lapide  calaminari  to  the  face,  neck,  and  breaft  ;  tine 
hands  were  tumified,  but  as  there  had  been  no  appearance  of  pus 
upon  thenl,  I  judged  that  to  be  an  effort  of  the  fyftem  to  throw  off 
the  efchar ;  with  this  view  I  therefore  continued  the  former 
.dreflings  to  the  hands  5  the  fame  medicines  and  diet  were  {till 
ordered. 

i(  Fifth  day.— Has  paifled  an  eafier  night ;  pulfe  100  ;  the  new 
inflammation  upon  the  face,  neck,  and  breaft,  not  fo  violent  as 
before,  and  a  little  moifture  on  the  part  which  had  been  fecreted ; 
the  dreflings  to  thofe  parts  the  fame  as  yefterday ;  the  hands  Hill 
much  tumified  5  they  are  drafted  as  before  ;  continue  medicines 
as  before. 

!'  Sixth  day. — Continues  eafier  ;  the  face,  Sec.  much  better ; 
forrie  parts  beginning  to  ikin ;  the  hands  remain  much  fwelled, 
but  the  Ikin  is  beginning  to  feparate,  and  a  degree  of  moifture  to 
be  fecreted  round  the  edges  of  the  burnt  parts ;  the  fame  means 
continued. 

"  Seventh  day,— The  upper  parts  are  healing  very  rapidly,  and 
there  is  a  greater  fecretion  of  pus  from  the  hands. 

"  Eighth  day. — Appearances  (till  as  favourable ;  the  hancU. 
fecrete  a  great  quantity  of  pus,  and  the  efchars  are  loofening  5  both 
external  and  internal  ftimulants  having  brought  about  the  ft  ate  of 
the  fyftem  I  wifhed,  that  is,  a  fuflicient  fecretion  of  pus,  it  now 
appeared,  from  my  former  experience,  to  be  neceflary  to  defiit 
urging  the  fyftem  any  further,  therefore  the  diet  was  changed  in 
its  quality,  and  the  tincture  of  bark  was  omitted;  one  half  the 
quantity  of  opium  was  given,  and  the  draftings  on  the  hands  were 
changed  for  the  fame  cerate  as  the  face. 

"  From  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  the  fame  means  were  conti- 
nued with  the  beft  efreel: ;  the  change  of  diet  moderated  the  dif- 
charge,  and  brought  on  the  difpofition  for  healing  in  3  much 
better  and  more  rapid  manner  than  I  was  ever  before  capable  <d£ 
producing.  Notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  every  topical  aftringent, 
the  quantity  of  pus  formerly  fecreted,  and  for  the  length  of  time, 
brought  on  fuch  a  ftate  of  furface,  as  refilled  every  effort  of  art  to 
heal ;  and  the  very  means  purfued  to  prevent  the  patient  finking 
under  the  difcharge,  appears,  if  not  to  have  been  the  only,  at  leait 
the  moil  hurtful,  cauie  of  the  complaint  it  was  meant  to  remedy. 
The  face  and  neck  being  now  fkinned,  they  are  anointed  once  or 
twice  a-day  with  fome  camphorated  oil,  to 'prevent  the  cracking  of 
the  new  Ikin,  which  is  likewife  of  much  ufe  in  taking  away  that 
unpleafant  rednefs  which  fometimes  remains  a  long  time  after  the 
cure.  The  Houghs,  upon  the.  hands  come  away  kindly  ;  tlvree  of 
the  nails  of  the  left  hand  have  been  thrown  off,  and  the  ulcers  are 
healing  at  the  edges* 
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"  From  the  fifteenth  to  the  thirtieth  day  nothing  particular  hap* 
pened  •,  the  ulcers  gradually  cleaned,  and  after  the  formation  of 
granulations,  when  there  was  a  lofs  of  fubftance,  they  healed 
kindly  j  a  little  fungus  now  appearing,  required  to  be  touched 
with  the  common  aqua  ca'rulca,  and  in  about  ten  days  more  the 
cure  was  complete,  that  is  to  fay,  the  whole  was  covered  with  a 
cuticle,  but  which  was  yet  very  tender,  and  required  time  and 
caution,  both  to  give  it  ftrength,  and  to  reftore  the  motion  gradu- 
ally and  fafely  to  the  flexors  and  extenfors  of  the  fingers,  which* 
from  want  of  ufe,  had  acquired  a  degree  of  rigidity  -,  by  the  ufe 
of  camphorated  oil,  and  keeping  the  parts  from  the  external  air  by 
the  ufe  of  gloves,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fortnight  more  he  was  per- 
fectly cured." 

The  following  cafes  were  tranfmitted  to  Mr.  Kentifh  by  Mr. 
Wilkinfon,  of  Sunderland. 

Case  II.  "  On  the  15th  of  December,  1797,  a  woman,  twenty- 
feven  years  of  age,  fubje£t-  to  fits,  was  attacked  by  one  of  them,  in 
the  a£l  of  taking  from  the  fire  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  which  over- 
turning, fcalded  her  face,  neck,  and  breait.  By  falling  againft  the 
hot  grate,   the  palms  of  her  hands   were  likewife  burnt.     The 
agony  fhe  fu  fit-red  was  extreme  :  her  eye-lids  clofed  and  fweHed. 
The  whole  of  the  parts  injured  were  liberally  bathed  with  fp.  vini 
reef,  and  covered  with  the  liniment,   as  has  been  directed,   com- 
pofed  of  ung.  re  km  flav.  incorporated  with  the  ol.  terebinth.    The 
relief  obtained  by  this  mode  of  treatment  was  truly  wonderful :  ic 
teemed  to  operate  as  a  charm.     As  this  was  the  firft  inftance  that 
occurred  in  my  practice,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  high  degree  of 
iatisiaetiori  at  the  ailoniihing  cafe  given  by  the  ilimulating  plan. 
An  anodyne  being  adminiftered,  fhe  pafled  a  tolerably  good  night. 
The  fame  dreihngs  were  ufed  the  day  following,  and  the  inflam- 
mation feemed  to  be  fubfided.     But  as  this  p^rfon  was  not  my 
own  patient,  and  I  attended  only  on  the  account  of  another  gen- 
tleman who  happened  to  be  out  of  town,  and  who,  after  this  time, 
,  attended  her  hinneif,   I  am  unable  to  particularize  the  treatment 
he-  fubfequently   adopted ;    whatever  it    might  be,    I  found,    en 
enquiry,  that  fhe  recovered  very  rapidly.    The  gentleman  acknow- 
ledged the  fact,  but  deemed  tlic  quantity  of  fp.  vini  rect.  which 
.  was  got  from  his  mop  on  this  occaiion,  and  amounted  to  above  a 
pint,  highly  extravagant.     He  faid  he  had  lately  ufed  vinegar,  and 
was  an  advocate  for  Md  Cleghorn's  plan,  which  he  had  fuccefsfully 
adopted  in  feveral   cafes.     I  had  done   the  fame  ;  but  from  the 
great  luperiority  ot  this  new  mode  of  treatment,  in  the  quickneis 
of  the  cure,  and  the  fudden  celVation  of  pain,  I  determined  to  pcr- 
fevere  in  the  fame  treatment  in  fixture. 

Case  HL  iC  Elizabeth  Frafer,.an  infant,  aged  three  years  and  a 
half,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  5th  of  January,  1 79-8,  fitting  on  the 
Sopr,  and  having  no  other  covering  but  a  light  outer  garment;  was 
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terribly  fcakled  by  a  large  iron  pot  full- of  boiling  .water  Hipping 
fuddenly  from  the  fire.  On  my  arrival  very  fpecdily  afterwards, 
I  found  that  the  poiterior  part  of  her  thighs,  buttoeks  (particularly 
the  right),  part  of  the  left  leg  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  exterior 
part  of  the  right  leg,  near  the  ancle,  the  right  groin,  and  mons 
veneris ;  were  the  parts  on  which  the  injury  was  principally  inflicted. 
Jlliefi  being  well  bathed  with  the  ol.  terebinth,  and  covered  with 
cloths  fpread  with  the  ointment  defcribed  in  the  former  cafe,  the 
child  received  relief  almoft  inftantaneoufly.  This  was  experienced 
during  the  bathing  of  the  parts,  for  on  my  entering  the  room  her 
cries  were  piercing ;  but  by  the  time  fhe  was  drefled,  which  took 
up  about  twenty-live  minuses,  or  little  more,  they  had  fubfided  to 
fobs.  Being  put  to  bed,  a  gentle  anodyne  was  administered,  and 
fhe  very  foon  fell  aileep,  and  paffed  a  tolerably  eafy  night. 

"  The  day  following  (lie  was  again  bathed  with  the  ol.  terebinth, 
and  the  fame  liniment  was  applied.  The  pofterior  parts,  fuch  as 
the  buttocks  and  thighs,  from  preflure  by  lying  on  her  back,  were 
abraded  of  their  cutiele,  part  of  which  came  away  with  the  drefs- 
ings.  The  anterior  vefications  on  the  belly,  and  other  parts  taken 
notice  of,  which  were  entire,  were  now  pundfured* 

"  The  third  day,  January  7th,  fuppuration  had  begun  to  take 
place  upon  thofe  parts  from  which  the  cuticula  had  feparated  : 
thefe  were  drefled  with  the  ung.  e  lapide  calamin.  The  parts  on 
which  the  (kin  had  remained,  after  being  punctured,  were  Hill 
drefled  with  the  liniment. 

"  Fourth  day,  January  8th,  the  whole  were  drefled  with  the 
cerate,  which  was  continued  throughout  the  courfe  of  the  cure, 
whieh  took  up  juft  fixteen  days,  thofe  parts  on  which  the  cuticle 
remained  being  healed  up  by  far  the  fooneft.  The  anodyne  was 
adminiltered  for  about  three  nights  only,  it  being  no  longer  necef- 
fary.  Three  dofes.  of  calomel  (pidv.  cathartic.)  were  given  at  in- 
tervals towards  the  latter  end  of  the  cure  ;  and,  ftrange  to  fay,  this 
child,  although  very  delicate  and  puny,  from  being  previoufly 
affected  with  the  hooping  cough,  recovered  molt  furprifmgly,  and 
that  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  the  fpecTators  who  faw  her,  mnny 
of  whom  fcrupled  not  to  declare,  that  they  had  known  accidents 
^f  far  lefs  confequence,  oppofitely  treated,  take  up  more  than 
double  the  time  occupied  in  this  inftance. 

Case  IV.  "  Another  infant,  Elizabeth  Catty,  aged  only  {even- 
teen  months,  was,  on  the  21ft  of  September,  1798,  by  a  fimilar 
accident,  fcakled  mockingly.  The  injury  extended  from  above 
the  left  knee  down  the  whole  external  furface  of  the  leg  and  ancle, 
and  on  the  right  arm  from  the  top  of  the  deltoid  mufcle  to  the 
articulation  of  the  joint  of  the  elbow,  fpreading  to  the  fingers 
down  the  exterior  furface  of  the  arm,  and  alfo  the  greater!  part  of 
the  right  cheek.  The  fcreaming  of  this  little  creature  on  my 
entering  the  room,  which  was  almoft  immediately,  after  the  acci- 
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dent,  was  lamentable,  and  fhe  was  fhivering  as  if  in  the  fit  of  an 
ague,  a  circumftance  I  ought  to  have  noticed  in  the  two  former 
cafes.  The  ol.  terebinth,  was  applied  liberally  with  a  feather :  I 
could  plainly  perceive,  during  the  procefs,  that  the  pain  gradually 
diminifhed,  fo  that  by  the  time  fhe  was  dreffed  with  the  liniment. 
ex  ol.  terebinth,  ung.  refin»  flav.  which  took  up  more  than  half  an 
hour,  file  had  nearly  ceafed  crying.  As  I  had  heretofore  given  ant 
anodyne  after  the  firft  drefflng  on  former  occafions,  I  omitted  it  in 
this  cafe,  with  a  view  of  afcertaining  the  full  effects  of  the  applica- 
tion in  appealing  the  pain.  An  hour  after  this  I  faw  her  again  ; 
{he  appeared  quite  eafy,  and  foon  after  flept,  but  was  difturbed  at 
intervals  by  the  recurrence  of  pain,  which  was  always  mitigated  by 
moiftening  the  drefftngs,  as  they  became  dry,  with  a  feather  dipt 
in  ol.  terebinth. 

u  On  the  2  2d,  the  appearances  of  the  parts  were  very  promifing 
(although  fhe  had  now  and  then  been  diflurbed  in  the  night),  and 
the  inflammation  was  pretty  much  abated,  particularly  on  the  face, 
right  arm  and  hand,  and  part  of  the  left  leg.  The  deltoid  mufcle, 
elbow  joint,  part  of  the  arm,  and  below  the  knee,  were  covered  by 
large  and  extenfive  vefications,  which  were  carefully  pun£tured> 
and  the  drefTmgs  again  applied  as  before. 

"  The  23d,  fome  portion  of  the  cuticle  came  away  with  the 
drefTmgs  about  the  elbow,  and  a  little  below  the  knee,  thefe  parts 
having  juft  begun  to  take  on  the  fuppurative  procefs ;  they  were, 
however,  once  more  drefled  with  the  itimulating  applications. 

"  The  24th,  a  plentiful  discharge  appearing,  the  whole  of  the 
parts  were  drefled  with  the  cerat.  e  lap.  calam.  The  fwelling  of 
the  face  in  particular,  and  indeed  of  the  whole,  had  fubflded,  the 
former  being  about  to  heal,  as  the  cuticle  was  now  beginning  to 
pee)  off  dry.  But  thofe  furfaces  abraded  of  their  cuticle,  that  had 
fufFered  the  mod  from  the  hot  water  being  longer  in  contact, 
feemed  to  feel  much  on  their  expofure  to  the  atmofpheric  air,  a 
circumftance  that  almoft  invariably  takes  place,  particularly  in  cold 
and,  frofly  weather.  Hence  arifes  the  abfolute  neceflity  (which  I 
with  ftrongly  to  inculcate)  of  humanely  leflening  the  miieries  of 
thefe  unfortunate  objects,  by  always  having  the  new  drerjng* 
ready,  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  old  ones. 

":  The  25th,  the  difcharge  was  by  no  means  diminifhed,  but  as 
.  fhe  had  appeared  peevifh  and  reftlefs  for  the  laft  two  nights,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  an  anodyne  julep  was  directed  to  be  taken  at  bed* 
time,  more  especially  as  fhe  was  about  her  teeth,  and  was  'affected 
with  a  moderate  loofenefs.  From  this  time  the  fores  began  to  heal 
rapidly,  and  the  whole  cure  was  completed  in  about  fixteen  or 
feventeen  days.  A  gentle  purge  or  two  were  exhibited  towards 
the  latter  end,  to  obviate  the  coftivenefs  caufed  by  the  anodyne. 
The  tendernefs  and  difpofuion  of* the  fkin  to  fret  and  crack,  which 
eften  take  place  after  die  cuticle  &  fijft  formed,  was  relieved  by 
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trie  application  of  the  liniment,  ex  aq.  calcis  c.  ol.  Km,  which  aifo 
prevented  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles  furrounding  the  joint. 

<c  A  brother  of  this  child,  about  fix  years  of  age*  was  hurt  by 
the  fame  accident :  his  left  foot  was  much  fcalded,  from  above  the 
ancle  exteriorly  to  the  heel,  and  the  injury  included  nearly  half  Ac 
foot ;  the  boiling  water  had,  undoubtedly,  been  in  contact  with  k 
for  a  long  time,  as  a  large  vefication,  about  the  fize  of  a  duck's  egg, 
occupied  the  foot,  I  did  not  puncture  it  for  three  or  four  days, 
when  -fearing  it  might  be  broken  accidentally,  and  the  cuticle, 
thereby  be  torn  off,  I  was  induced  to  do  it.  He  was  treated 
exactly  in  the  fame  way  as  his  filter,  and  obtained .  eafe  from  the 
fame  applications  ;  but  his  cure  (I  mean  the  healing  of  die  fore) 
took  up  nearly  a  month. 

Case  V.  "  John  Reed,  aged  thirteen  years,  apprentice  to  Capt. 
David  Hughes,  of  the  (hip  Elizabeth,  of  Sunderland,  while  fetting 
fire  to  a  compofition  of  gunpowder  in  the  flreet,  on  the  night  of  the 
15th  January,  1799,  a  fpark  of  fire  came  in  contact  with  fome 
gunpowder  he  had  imprudently  put  loofe  in  his  waiftcoat  pocket, 
and. he  was  thrown  by  the  explofion  to  a  confiderable  distance 
acrofs  the  ftreet,  its  violence  being  fuch  as  to  raife  him  fome 
height  from  the  ground.  He  was  immediately  taken  to  the  dif- 
penfary,  which  was  near  to  the  place  where  the  accident  hap- 
pened. Ail  the  injured  parts  were  anointed  with  the  liniment  ex 
aq.  calcis,  et  ol.  lini,  before  I  law  him.  On  my  arrival,  I  found 
him  fhivering,  as  if  in  the  cold  lit  of  an  ague,  his  teeth  chattering, 
and  he  complained  of  great  pain  and  intolerable  heat  over  his  body, 
not  being  in  the  lead  relieved  by  the  applications  which  had  been 
ufed.  I  removed  the  dreffings,  which  I  discovered  to  be  the  cerat. 
e  lap.  calam.  put  over  the  liniment.  I  loft  no  time  in  applying  the 
ol.  terebinth,  made  warm  by  placing  it  in  a  fmall  bafon,  furrounded 
with  hot  water,  while  my  ailiftant  was  fpreading  the  cloths  with 
the  liniment  ufed  on  former  occafions.  The  extent  of  the  injury 
was  very  confiderable  in  this  patient ;  the  belly,  above  the  umbilicus , 
and  the  right  fide  of  that  region,  with  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
left,  and  fome  parts  below  it,  were  much  fcorched  ;  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  {kin  of  the  right  pectoral  mufcle,  the  top  of  the  right 
fhoulder,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  face,  but  particularly  the  lips, 
the  infide  of  the  mouth,  noftrils,  and  a  part  of  the  brealt  and  left 
moulder,  a  large  portion  under  the  right  axilla,  which  was  difcor 
vered  on  the  enfuing  day  after  drefling  him,  as  alfo  a  fmall  part 
near  the  falfe  ribs,  pofteriorly,  were  much  burnt.  An  anodyne 
cordial  draught,  containing  about  thirty  drops  of  tinct.  opii  was 
exhibited,  and  he  paffed  as  good  a  night  as  could  be  expe£ted:  his, 
ileep  being  difturbed  by  fome  paroxyfms  of  pain, 

"  The  enfuing  day,  on  drefling  the  parts,  the  injury  they  had 
fuffered  was  difcovered,  to  the  extent  already  mentioned  ;  the  eyes 
and  eye4ids  fortunately,  however,  had  efcaped  being  hurt.    Inno- 
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mcrable  fmall  particles  of  the  gunpowder  were  found  flicking 
every-where,  particularly  about  the  belly,  breait,  face,  &c.  fur- 
rounding  as  it  were  the  efchars,  which,  in  many  places,  were 
deeply  feated,  and  extenfive.  The  face,  being  lets  injured,  was  now 
anointed  with  the  liniment,  ex  aq.  calcis  et  61.  amygd.  and  a  final! 
portion  of  camphor ;  the  reft  of  the  parts  were  drefled  as  at  firft. 
A  faline  mixt.  c.  conf.  card,  was  exhibited,  and  the  anodyne  was 
repeated  at  bed-time ;  his  pulfe  was  at  115,  and  he  complained  of 
thirft. 

"  On  the  17th,  he  was  eafier  than  on  the  day  before,  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  parts  in  general  were  favourable,  particularly  the 
face  ;  the  pulfe  ftill  Continued  at  nearly  the  fame  dandard. 

"  On  the  1 8th,  he  was  much  the  fame  as  the  day  before  ;  fome 
parts  had  put  on  the  appearance  of  fuppuration  around  their 
-es  1  thefe  were  drefled  with  the  cerat.  e.  lap.  calam.  and  thefe 
which  it  had  not  taken  place,  had  the  former  dreiTings  applied. 
The  medicines  as  yederday  wrcre  continued,  and'the  patient  being 
coftive,  an  enema  was 'injected,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  two  or 
three  grains  of  calomel,  procured  ferae  motion:  •,  his  pulfe  was 
reduced  to  90  ;  the  anodyne  was  continued  at  bed-time. 

u  On  the  19th,  he  felt  much  eauer,  having  palled  a  very  good 
night.  Some  more  of  the  efchars'  on  the  belly,  breau,  and 
ihoulders,  appeared  to  loofen  ;  thole  under  the  axilla  felt  very 
troublefome  •,  the  face,  nodrils,  lips,  and  mouth,  appeared  to  mend 
rapidly.     The  difcharge  in  this  patient,  which  had  I  tb  take 

place,  fmclt    very  drong,  and  confiderabiy  fetid,   much  more  fo 
than  in  any  of  the  former  cafes  defcribed. 

•     "  On  the  20th  (nxth  day),  the  ftimulatihg  plan  was  gradually 
withdrawn,  both  with  refpecl:  to  external  applications  and' diet, 
the  former  being  now  changed  entirely  to  the  cerat.  c  lap.  calam. 
From  this  period  to  the  twelfth  dav,  the  amendment  became  vifibry 
progrefiive.     The  face  (as  I  have  invariablv  obferved  in  alnloft  all 
cafes  of  this  fort,  although  in  this"  it  was  by  no  means  fo  much 
injured  as  other  parts)  was  the  ffrd  that  healed.     This,  writh  great 
part  of  the  bread  and  ilioulders,  had  taken  on  the  fkirtnifig  procefs. 
.1 :'he  efchaVs,  which  wrere  deeply  feated  on  each  iide  of  the  umbilical 
region,  as  alfo  that  near  the  axilla,  did  net  feparate  completely  till 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.     The  furfaces  of  the  tender  fores, 
previouily  to  the  application  of  the  cerate,  were  well  duded  through 
the  perforations  of  a  tin  box  with  pulv.  c  creta  pp.  et  pulv.  amyli, 
in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
This  method  I  had  adopted  on  a  former  occafion  of  a  mod  alarm- 
ing-and  dangerous  nature  (which  will  be  the  fubject  of  the  follow- 
ing cafe),  with  uncommon  fuccefs.     The  gleety  troublefome  dif- 
charge which  always  takes  place  in  defperate  and  deeply-feated 
injuries  of  this  fort,  and  alfo  the  pain  and  irritability,  were  by  thefe 
'*r;eans  much  kifened,  and  the  cure  rapidly  advanced,  which  in 
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this  fevere  cafe  was  effected   in   about  thirty  days  ;  and  what   is 
alio  pleafmg,   no  unfeemlv  feats  enfued,   a  circumihmce  that  has 

Ircely  ever  failed  to  happen  in  fuch  cafes  under  the  old  treat- 
ment. His  bowels  were  kept  open  during  the  cure  by  clyfters, 
and  he  was  occasionally  purged  with  calomel  et  pulv.  cathar. 
towards  the  end  of  the  time.  He  kept  his  bed  for  the  firit  ten  or 
twelve  days,  after  that  time  he  fat  up  in  the  day-time,  and  on  the 
twentieth  day  went  out  of  the  houfe,  coining  aiterwards  every 
day  to  be  drelTed  at  my  houfe. 

Case  VI.  "  On  the  6th  of  November,  1798,  Mrs.  E.  Forefide, 
aged  fifty-fix,  lately  reiident  in  Sunderland,  but  now  living  at  No. 
20,  John's-itreet,  Surrey-road,  Blackfriars,  while  reading,   about 

lit  o'clock  at  night,  is  fuppnfed  to  have  approached  too  near 
the  candle,  being  alone  at  the  time,  and  was  found  fitting  upright 
in  a  blaze  on  the  floor,  while  the  candle  lay  burning  by  her,  the 
flame  of  which  had  not  only  penetrated  through  a  thick  oil-cloth, 
but  had  actually  communicated  to  the  boards.  How  long  fhe  had 
continued  in  this  fituation  cannot  well  be  ascertained  ;  but  when 
the  woman  with  whom  fhe  lodged  found  her  ill  the  poiition  above 
defcribed,  me  was  burning,  and  in  a  ftate  of  ftupefaction.  On  my 
entering  the  room  fhe  fcarcely  uttered  a  fyllable,  and  appeared  to 
feel  but  little  all  the  time  I  was  drefling  her,  which,  from  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  injury,  muft  have  taken  up  a  conriderable 
extent  of  time*.     The  parts  expofed  to  the  contact  of  the  fire 

re-confiderable  ;  they  extended  from  under  die  right  ear  a  little 
cowards  the  moulder,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  maitoidecus 
mufcle,  including  the  clavicula  from  its  articulation  with  the  arm 
to  the  iternum,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pectoral  mufcle, 
advancing  towards  the  axilla.  Below  this,  ic  was  leparated  bv  a 
finall  fpace,  and  covered  the  luperior  and  anterior  portions  of  t 
right  mamma,  juft  above  the  nipple.     The  burn   in  this  part  was 

.riy  three  inches  acrofs,  and  two  and  a  half  from  above  down- 
wards.    In  the  centre  of  the  fternum,  immediately  below  the  in- 
1  of  the  iterno-maftoidoeus  mufcle,  appeared  a  fpace  above 
id  a  half  in  breadth,  and  more  than  an  inch  from  its 
luperior  to  its  inferior  termination,  and  again  beneath   another 
fpace  prefented  itfelf,  of  a  fize  fomewhat  lei\.     The  greateft  part 

the  right  fhoulder  blade,  extending  crofswav^  three  and  a  half 
inches,  and  more  than  two  and  a  half  from  above  downward-, 

::eared  to  be  mod  dreadfully  affected,  and  the  injury  very  deeply 
ieated.     From  the  top  of  the  left  fhoulder,  beginning  immediately 

The  fhivering  or  rigor  ufually    attendant  on  accidents  of  this  fort,  and 

r  le'.s  vehement,  according  to  the  degree  of  dance*,  extent,  or 

:ence  of  the  injury  inflicted,  was  in  this  inftance  ab.tr.*.     I! .  •   Far  this   s  to 

imputed  to  fts  of  terror  operating  powerfully  upon  the  nervous 

iyftem,  and  thereby  depreffing  the  vital  energy,  I  ffa  tike  upon  me  to. 

ae. 
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below  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  fcapula,  a  fpace  covered  the  whole 
of  tft  deltoid  mufcle,  from  above  downwards,  and  extended  a  little 
forward  to  the  left  pectoral  mufcle,  and  fomewhat  backward  to, 
the  fame  moulder.  '  Immediately  above  the  left  eye-brow  a  large 
efchar  appeared,  in  fize  an  inch  and  a  half  acrofs,  and  an  inch 
from  below  upwards.  But  the  worfl  of  all  was  the  crown  of  her 
head,  which  was  fedrched  mo  ft  terribly.  The  fore  part  being 
defended  by  a  cufhipn,  over  which  her  hair  had  been  laid,  was 
preferved  from  injury.  The  breadth  of  this  efchar  was  three  and 
^  half  inches,  audits  length,  extending  acrofs  the  heati,  fomewhat 
lefs  than  five  inches.  The  cuticula  on  tb;  part  feemed  quite 
deftroyed,  and  no  appearance  of  vefication  presented  itfelf.  The 
whole  of  the  cutis  in  general  wr.  .  dreadfully  fcorched  ;  that  on  the-' 
fore  parts  of  the  body,  frOm  the  ear,  clavicula,  breaft,  &c.  appeared 
of  a  dirty  white,  or  am  colour,  interfperfed  with  fome  ftreaks  of  a 
reddiih  hue  •,  that  on  the  left  arm  and  right  fhoulder  blade  was 
hard,  dry,  and  contracted,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  that  on 
the  top  of  the  head  almoft  black.  She  was  dreffed  with  the  ol. 
terebinth,  and  the  liniment  was  applied  as  ufual  over  the  whole 
furface  of  the  parts  injured,  and  an  anodyne,  with  thirty  drops  of 
tinct.  opii,  was  immediately  given.  The  diet  was  directed  to  be 
rich  and  nourifhing, 

"  Nov.  7. — She  had  palled  but  an  indifferent  night,  had  fome 
fmall  intervals  of  repofe,  but  at  times  appeared  uneafy.  She  had 
come  more  to  herfelf,  but  appeared  much  dejected,  and  fpoke  but 
little.  The  appearances  of  the  parts  much  the  fame  as  yefterday  ; 
her  pujfe  114.  She  was  ordered  a  faline  cordial  mixture,  and  the 
anodyne  was  again  repeated  at  bed-time.  She  was  allowed  rich 
negus,,  and  whatever  kind  of  food  (lie  pleafed.  The  eye-lid  being 
tumified,  from  an  idea  of  the  ol.  terebinth,  being  improper,  I 
ordered  a  folution  of  the  ceruffa  acetata  to  be  applied  conftantly 
to  it. 

£  Nov.  8.— -The  appearances  of  the  injury  much  the  fame  ;  the 
medicines  and  diet  were  continued,  pulfe  the  fame  as  the  day 
before,   - 

".  Nov.  9. — -She  feemed  much  the  fame,  excepting  that  fhe  felt 
her  eye-lid  very  fore,  and  faid  it  had  given  her  more  pain  and  un- 
eafinefs  than  any  other  part.  At  this  time  a  difagreeable  vapour 
feemed  to  arife  on  taking  off  the  dreffings,  which  began  to  exhibit 
fome  moiiture. 

"  Nov.  10. — The  neck,  pectoral  mufcle,  and  fome  parts  of  the 
breaft,  appeared  moid  around  their  edges  ;  the  efchars  on  thefe 
parts  haci  begun  to  feparate,  but  no  alteration  appeared  on  the  left, 
arm,  right  moulder  blade,  or  top  of  the  head,  which  were  hard, 
4r^,  and  conu  acted.  The  fame  dreffings  were  dill  'continued  as 
*t  ftril,  as  was  the  anodyne  at  bed-time,  and  a  few  grajns  of  calo« 
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mei  c.  pujv.  eath.  to  procure  a  motion,  which  (lie  now  wanted,- 
were  given.     Her  pulfe  had  fallen  to  ioo. 

"  Nov.  II.-— The  difcharge  from  the  parts  which  were  above 
mentioned  to  be  in  a  iuppurative  ftate,  was  now  considerable,  and 
fmelt  moil  remarkably  fetid,  fo  as  to  be  quite  diftrelling  and  in- 
supportable to  the  patient,  and  even  to  myfelf.  jSome  floughs  had 
come  away  from  the  fternum,  and  part  of  the  right  clavicle  j  the 
efchar  above  the  eye-brow  had  begun  to  feparate,  but  fhe  com- 
plained much  of  it.  It  was  drefled  with  the  ceraf.  e  lapid.  calam* 
as  were  thofe  other  parts  which  had  feparated  their  floughs. 

"  Nov.  12.— From  this  period  to  the  20th  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  efchars  had  gradually  floughed  away  •,  -the  difcharge  continued 
to  be  very  proiufe,  and  had  fomewhat  abated  of  its  fetor :  the 
patient  appeared  much  dejected,  nervous,  and  irritable,  although" 
fhe  was  eaficr  with  refpeel:  to  pain  ;  and,  when  I  purpofely  omitted 
the  anodyne,  fhe  felt  worfe  for  want  of  it.  She  took  deco£t.  cort. 
cum  conf.  card,  with  evident  advantage.  The  large  and  exten- 
sive floughs  on  the  left  fhoulder,  right  moulder  blade,  and  top  ot 
the  head,  had  not  been  caft  off;  all  of  thefe,  however,  discharged 
freely  ;  the  two  latter,  viz.  the  top  of  the  head  and  (boulder  blade, 
being  remarkably  deep  feated,  I  was  induced  to  continue  for  a 
much  longer  time  the  ftimulating  applications  and  digeftive  to 
them.  I  was  extremely  appreheniive  that  the  pericranium  had 
been  injured,  and  fo  far  was  I  from  being  in  halle  for  the  removal 
«of  this  llough,  and  that  on  the  moulder  blade,  that  I  fufFered  them 
to  be  completely  detached  before  they  were  taken  away.  That  on 
the  head  was  not  removed  till  about  the  twenty-firft  day  from  the 
accident,  and  that  on  the  fhoulder  blade  fome  days  later.  I  ftate 
£hefe  particulars,  becaufe  I  generally  perceived  that  the  outer  edges 
on  which  the  operation  took  place  had  even  begun  flowly  to  aflume 
the  healing  procefs,  prior  to  their  complete  feparation.  In  the 
interim  the  raw  furfaces  of  the  fores  were  well  dufted  with  pulv. 
e  creta.  pp.  fubtil.  levigat.  prior  to  the  application  of  the  dreflings, 
the  parts  being  previoufly  warned  and  cleaned  round  their  edges 
with  a  foft  fponge.  The  weather  being  frofty,  my  patient  ielt 
very  uneafy  from  the  atmofpheric  air,  always  having  much  pain  on 
jts  accefs.  The  creta  appeared  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  com- 
plete defence,  and  occahoned  the  drelling  to  be  much  lefs  painful. 
The  firft  two  or  three  days  that  the  creta  had  been  ufed,  my 
patient  felt  herfelf  difordered  in  her  whole  fyftem  ;  no  irregularity 
Jiad  been  previoufly  committed  in  her  diet,  neither  were  her  bowels 
lax,  or  coftive,  nor  were  the  fores  more  painful ;  but  fhe  was  about 
jthis  time  feized  with  gripes,  and  a  profufe  diarrhoea,  although  the 
anodyne  was  ftill  continued  at  bed-time.  At  other  periods  prior 
to  this  fhe  had  ufually  been  coilive,  and  it  was  found  neceflary  to 
keep  her  open  with  gentle  purges.  An  idea  then  occurred  to  me, 
that  it  might  proceed  from  fome  chemical  combination  that  had 
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taken  place  from  the  creta  applied  fo  freely.  It  was  then  that. I. 
thought  of  combining  it  with  the  pulv.  amyli,  as  mentioned  in 
John  Reed's  cafe,  and  I  have  fince  applied  it  to  the  denuded  fur- 
faces  in  that  form.  By  the  ufe  of  the  julep,  e  creta  c.  conf.  card. 
ct  decoct,  cort.  anguft.  together  with  a  decoction  of  rice,  in  which 
a  iVnall  portion  of  radix  tormentilke  et  cort.  cinnam.  were  boiled  pro 
potu  commune,  fhe  revived  apace.  The  cicatrization  advanced 
pretty  rapidly  on  the  fternum,  pectoral  mufcle,  and  clavicuia. 
Various  iilands  feemed  as  it  were  to  arife,  which  became  conti- 
nents, and  were  followed  by  a  fuccemon  of  fmaller  illands  as  the 
fkin  covered  the  fores,  in  a  variety  of  directions.  The  mifery  this 
poor  creature  fullered  was  extreme.  The  podex,  by  continual 
preffure,  became  painful  and  fore  (as  ihe  was  unable  to  lie  on 
either  fide,  but  was  propped  by  foft  pillows) ;  it  was  defended 
by  adheiWe  plasters  of  the  iing.  Htharg.  The  anodynes  were  con- 
tinued, with  fomc  imermiihons,  to  the  14th  December,  and  then 
left  off.  Her  appetite  was  various,  fometimes  failing  very  much, 
but  was  ufually  reftored  by  the  cort.  angult.  which  I  tried  alter- 
nately with  the  cinchona, .but  always  found  the  former  agree  much 
better.  Abforbents,  furh  as  magnefra,  given  with  conf.  card,  et 
a<T.  menth.  cum  kali  pp.  produced  great  benefit  when  Ihe  appeared 
uneafy  at  her  ftomach,  which  wa*6  fometimes  the  cafe,  and  never 
failed  to  remove  the  acidity  which  prevailed  at  times.  Notwith- 
standing the  unprominng  appearance  of  the  deep  and  large  furface 
that  covered  the  right  ihoulder  blade,  it  healed  pretty  fall  after  the 
feparation  of  the  efchar,  which  appeared  the  moil  deeply  feated, 
and  much  iboncr  than  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  that  on  the  part 
of  the  arm  covering  the  deltoid  mufcle,  this  lafl  being  lefsprefled 
upon,  as  fhe  meli ned  moil  to  reft  on  the  left  tide.  The  right 
ihoulder  blade  feemed  to  benefit  from  the  warmth  and  prefTure 
that  took  plaee.  While  the  iktnnmg  procefs  was  going  on,  which, 
in  fuch  Cxteniive  fores  as  exiited  in  this  fubjeel:,  is  a  work  of  How 
progrefs,  my  patient  became  often  peevifh  and  remarkably  ill  tem- 
pered. Having  been  indulged  to  live  freely  from  the  firft,  fhe  was 
not  ea£Iy  rn  trained  to  a  more  abftemious  diet  j  hence  tlie  dif- 
charges  were  profufe,  and  .frequently  acrimonious,  fretting  and 
irritating  the  parts  with  which  they  came  in  contact.  It  was  in 
this  (late  of  the  cafe  that  the  abforbent  powder  already  defcribed 
was  of  EaoJfc  fmgular  benefit,  not  only  in  abforbing  the  mcillure, 
but  defending  the  tender  parts  already  cicatrized,  and  moreover; 
relieving  the  intolerable  itching  which  arofe.  Paroxyfms  of  fever 
now  and  then  intervening  towards  the  evening,  and  her  puiic  being 
full  and  increnfed,  ihe  was  purged  with  calomel  et  pulv.  cath.  in 
the  form  &i  a  bolus;  and. when  this  proved  not  quite  fuffieient,  as 
iometimes  happened,  ihe  took  at  bed-time  (the  opiate  being  omit- 
ted) pii.  ex  colocynth.  e.  ealomel.  The  benefit  fhe  experienced 
from  ihis  treatment  was  vilible,  and  the  troublefome  difeharge 
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became  lefs  and  lefs.  The  period  of  time  taken  up  in  healing  the 
anterior  parts  injured  was  about  ten  weeks  ;  but  the  right  ihoulder 
blade,  the  left  arm,  and  the  top  of  the  head,  were  fo  much  injured, 
that  their  cure  took  up  about  fix  months.  The  head  and  left 
ihoulder,  after  being  cicatrized,  repeatedly  became  inflamed,  and 
broke  out  afrefh  from  the  fcratches  cauied  by  the  itching.  The 
hair  beginning  to  grow,  notwirhi Landing  the  head  was  often  care- 
fully and  elofe  fhaved,  it  of  courfe  remained  tender  for  fome  time 
after. 

"  Occafionally  the  granulations,  which  arofe  above  the  furface, 
■were  touched  by  an  armed  probe  dipped  in  a  folution  of  the 
cuprum  vitriol,  ceruffa  acetat.  et  zinc,  vitriolat.  made  of  Inch  a 
ftrength  as  not  to  give  great  pain  ;  and  the  cracked  parts  already 
flcinned  were  anointed  with  ol.  amygd.  c.  camph.  et  aq.  cakis. 
The  patient  is  now  alive,  in  an  excellent  itate  of  health,  and  from 
the  few  feams  which  now  remain  (and  which  are  hardly  deiervlr.g 
of  the  name),  it  will  fcarcely  be  credited  that  her  fufferings  were 
equal  to  what  I  have  defcribed." 

It  feems  that  Mr.  Kentifh  was  confulted  in  this  cafe  ahout  the 
twelfth  day,  and  that  he  adviied  the  application  of  the  chalk, 
which  was  found  of  great  ufe.  Mr.  Wilkinfon  afterwards  added 
Itarch  powder  to  the  chalk,  with  a  very  good  effect. 

By  the  following  cafe  Mr.  Wilkinfon  meant  to  coatraft  the  con- 
fequenees  of  the  cliff  event  methods  of  treatment ,-  it  feems  itrongly  to 
indicate  the  fuperiority  of  the  itimulant  mode. 

Case  VII.  "  On  the  night  of  the  14th  December,  1788,  a  child 
of  my  filter's,  aged  feventeen  months,  and  at  that  time  in  perfect 
health,  unfortunately  fell  backward  into  a  large  iron  pot,  which, 
contained  a  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  had  jufl  been  removed' 
from  the  fire.  At  that  time  me  had  on  a  loofe  garment  above  her 
fhift.  .She  was  inltantly  taken  out,  and  the  whole  of  her  drefs 
removed.  On  my  arrival  about  half  an  hour  after,  I  found  her 
fhivering  in  a  molt  violent  manner,  as  if  in  an  ague  fit,  while  by 
her  fhrieks  and  cries  me  appeared  to  be  in  great  agoay.  The 
parts  injured  were  about  three  inches  in  breadth,  fituated  between 
her  moulders,  juft  below  her  neck,  a  part  of  each  ihoulder  was 
alfo  included,  and  the  burn  extended,  fomewhat  lefs  in  breadth, 
down  the  courfe  of  the  fpine  to  her  loins.  In  pulling  off  her 
clothes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cuticula  was  torn  off,  except  fome 
fmall  veficles  on  the  exterior  parts  of  the  fhoulders.  Soft  cloths 
well  foaked  in  the  aq.  faturnina  (Goulard's)  were  applied,  and  con- 
tinually repeated,  as  cold  as  could  be  made,  at  intervals  during  the 
night,  and  an  anodyne  was  exhibited. 

"  Second  day. — The  fame  applications  were  continued;  fhe 
had  parled  a  very  troublefome  night,  being  often  difturbed  by 
paroxylms  oi  pain  ;  the  anodyne  was  repeated,  and  fhe  was  kept 
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as  coal  as  poffiblc.  Her  diet  confided  of  fago  and  panada,  given 
cold,  and  a  mixture  was  given  with  nitre,  &c.  to  obviate  inflanw 
mation,  and  keep  down  the  fever, 

'.*'  Third  day.r— The  cloths  adhering  to  the  fores,  which  appeared 
dry,  and  of  a  darkifh  red  hue,  without  any  moiilure,  they  were 
drefled  with  the  cerat.  e  lap.  calam.  and  cloths  dipped  in  the  aq. 
latum,  applied  over  the  whole  as  cold  as  poffible.  The  parts  now 
appeared  tumined  and. inflamed, 

"  Fourth  and  fifth  days. — The  fwelling  flill  continued,  without 
any  appearance  of  fecretion  on  the  furfaces.  The  poor  creature 
felt  moll  fenfibly  on  taking  off  the  dreflings,  fhivering  at  every 
application,  as  they  were  flill  applied  cold,  and  the  cold  wafh  Itill 
repeated.  The  terror  this  fenfible  little  creature  exprefled  every 
time  me  was  to  be  drefied,  and  which  never  will  be  effaced  from 
my  mind,  formed  the  ftrongefl  contrail  to  the  fenfations  of  E. 
i*razerv.  and  E.  Catty,  the  other  children,  whofe  Cafes  I  have 
already  mentioned;  they.exprefling  a  fort  of  pleafure,  and  fcarcely 
ever  uttering  a  whimper,  or  appearing  to  dread  me,  except  while 
taking  off  the  dreilmgs.  At  this  time  the  pulfe  felt  very  quick, 
and  being  coftive,  a  grain  or  two,  of  calomel  was  given  to  open  the 
bowels.  , 

"  Sixth  and  feventh  days. — No  appearance  of  the  efchars  fepa.- 
yating,  nor  had  any  moiilure  or  difcharge  proceeded  from  the 
fmaller  veficles,  which  had  fubfided,  except  what  might  be  occa» 
fioned  by  the  drefhngs,  which  were  the  fame  as  before.  The 
pulfe  continued  quick,  and  fomewhat  irregular;  and  a  confider-? 
able  degree  of  irritability  feemed  to  pervade  the  whole  fyfterm 

"  From  this  period  to  the  ninth  day,  fhe  appeared  much  fttnk, 
weak,  and  even  comatofe.  The  appearances  of  the  fores  were 
very  unpromifing,  and  there  were  no  figns  of  pus,  or  reparation  of 
the  Houghs.  She  had  been  allowed  wine,  or  any  thing  nourilhing, 
and  took  fome  deco£t.  cort,  peru.  to  all  of  which  fhe  now  feemed 
quite  averfe.  Her  pulfe,  after  this,,  was  extremely  low,  tremulous, 
and  irregular-,  fhe  took  very  little  fupport,  and  all  medicine  was 
difcontinued  as  inefficacious.  Deglutition  was  impeded  by  a  eon-, 
vulfive  hiccup  5  the  tumefaction  of  the  parts  entirely  fubfided,  and 
the  inflammation  feemed  to  be  quite  gone.  The  efchars  were  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  emitted  a  fetid  vapour,  indicating  putrefaction. 
She.  continued  in  a  flate  of  ftupor  till  the  eleventh  day,  when  fhe; 
was  happily  releafed  from  her  miferable  exiflence." 

Mr.  Kentiih  here  beftows  fome  ludicrous,  and  by  no  means 
unmerited,  criticifms  on  the  chapter  on  burns,  in  Dr.  Under- 
wood's treatife  en  the  difeafes  of  children.  The  bed  remedy,  ac- 
cording-to.  the  doctor's  opinion,  is  a  liquid  Joapy  made  with  fix 
ounees.af  oil,  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  two  drachms  of  aqua  kali, 
**  Csi&i  a.perfcn,  fcafcled.all  over,"  fays  he,  "  be  inft'antly  ./>///  u$ 
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.&>  the  chin  in  a  cold  bath  of  this  kind,  and  the  head'  at  the  fame 
time  be  frequently  immerged,  or  well  warned  with  the  liquor,  I 
believe  very  little  injury  would  enfue.', 

Mr.  Kentifli  publiihes  the  following  cafe  from  Mr.  Horn  of 
Newcaftle. 

Case  VIII.  "  George  Smith,  an  under-viewer,  in  Ravenfwortli 
colliery,  was  feverely  burnt  on  the  3d  July,  1800,  by  a  quantity  of 
inflammable. air  taking  fire  in  the  .pit,  into  which  he  had  juft  de- 
fcended  to  give  directions  to  the  workmen.  The  explofi.on  was  fo 
violent  as  to  drive  up  ftones,  &c.  to  the  top  of  die  fhaft  (above 
fixty  fathoms);  and  the  fhock  was  felt,  and  the  report  which  accom- 
panied it  was  diftindtly  heard,  by  fome  farmers  who  were  in  bed 
in  their  houfes,  at  fome  diftance  from  the.  place. 

"  I  found  him  two  hours  after  the  accident,  with  his  hair  finged 
clofe  to  his  head.  The  whole  cuticle  was  peeled  off  from  his  face 
and  neck,  which  were  quite  black  with  the  fine  coal  dufl,  which 
had  .been  driven  fo  forcibly  upon  them.  He  was  burnt  in  differ- 
ent places  about  his  loins,  and  from  the  knees  to  the  ancles, 
except  feme  fmall  patches  where  the  fkin  had  only  been  fcorched. 
"  On  looking  at  his  hands  I  was  (hocked  with  their  appearance  : 
on  taking  hold  of  them,  the  fkin  and  nails  came  off  exactly  like  a 
torn  glove,  and  the  extenfor  tendons  of  the  fingers  were  bare  in 
ieveral  places :  in  fliort,  he  was  the  molt  feverely  burnt  of  any- 
patient  who  ever  came  under  my  care- 

'?  Nothing  had  been  done  to  him  before  I  faw  him,  as  he  had 
only  juft  been  brought  home.  He  had  frequent  ihiverings,  and, 
although  a  very  refolute  man,  complained  much  of  pain,  and 
thought  he  mull  have  been  injured  in  his  lungs,  from  the  fenfe 
of  heat  he  felt  there,  and  from  the  bad  tafte  in  his  mouth. 

"  There  was  fome  ftrong  gin  and  water  on  the  table  when  I 
went  in,  and  I  immediately  gave  him  a  large  tumbler-glafsful  of 
it.  I  warmed  fome  oil  of  terpentine,  £>y  holding  a  cup  of  it  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  I  directed  the  attendants  to  bathe  him  afliduoufiy 
with  it,  by  means  of  probes  armed  with  lint,  and  dipped  into  the 
fpirit.  This  was  continually  dene  while  I  was  employed  m  fp read- 
ing plalle.rs  (viz.  ung.  relin.  flav.  c.  ol.  terebinth.),  and  the  poor 
man  fpund  much  relief  from  it.  He,  however,  complained  mueh 
of  his  hands,  which  were  very  painful,  and  fmarted*  at  the  time  of 
the  application,  but  foon  had  a  much  eayer  feel.  I  applied  the 
plafters  to  every  part  where  I  fufpe&ed  the  fire  to  have  reached, 
gave  him  another  glafs  of  ftrong  gin  and  water,  to  which  I  added 
■  fifty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  I  dertred  he  mould  have  more  of  the 
fpirit  .if  the  fhiverings  mould  recur. 

"  In  the  evening  I  found  him  tolerably  eafy,  and,  confidering 
his  fituatipn,  wonderfully  fo. — He  had  been  my  patient  fourteen 
years  ago,  when,  he  had  been  pretty  much  burnt,  although  not 
near  fo  feverely  as  at  this  time ;  and  had  then  been  treated  with 
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ol.  lin.  c.  aqua  cvilcis,  to  which  a   portion  of  the  t-inct.   opu  had. 

been  added,  and  he  remarked,  "that  the  fire y  he  thought ,  feemed 
likely  to  be  hilled  fooner  now  than  before"  He  had  taken  gin  and 
water  only,  once  ftnee  morning,  when  he  had  a  return  of  the 
ftrivering,  and  his  attendants  had  moiftened  the  platter  with  ol. 
terebinth,  at  his  own  requelt,  from  the  relief  he  thought  he  felt 
from  it.  I  gave  him  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  little  fpirit  and 
water,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

(c  In  the  morning  I  found  he  had  palled  a  tolerable  night ;  I 
removed  the  plafters,  and  found  fome  flight  appearances  of  fup- 
puration,  particularly  on  the  face,  where  a  lardaceous  appearance 
had  taken  place,  but  of  a  black  colour  from  the  coal-duff.  I 
bathed  the  burnt  parts  again  with  the  ol.  terebinth,  renewed  the. 
dreilings,  and  allowed  him  gin  and  water,  to  be  taken  when 
ihivering  (which  now  and  then  threatened  him)  mould  occur.  At 
night  he  took  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  ;  his  bowels  kept  open,  and 
he  made  no  complaint  of  pain  except  in  his  hands. 

a  Third  day. — There  is  a  tolerable  fuppuration  on  the  face, 
neck,  body,  and  legs.  The  blacknefs,  from  the  coal-duft  which 
appears  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the  cutis,  is  feparating  fair.,  in  the 
form  of  black  lard.  He  remarks,  that  the  fire  is  killed  every-ivhere 
hut  in  hh  hands.  He  was  drefTed  with  ung.  refm.  flav.  with  a  lefs 
proportion  of  ol.  terebinth.  He  is  forbid  the  ufe  of  fpirits,  but 
allowed  porter  as  far  as  three  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  if  he 
jchoofes  io  much.     His  anodyne  is  continued. 

"  Fourth  day. — The  fuppuration  in  the  face,  body,  and  legsj 
goes  on  well,  and  feveral  parts  are  now  turning  florid,  as  the 
blacknefs  difappears.  The  fcorched  parts  have  neither  bliftered 
nor  run  into  Cuppuration,  There  is  a  large  difcharge  of  thin  ichor 
from  the  hands;  and  on  fome  parts  of  the  fingers  there  is  hull  a 
thick  inous  matter  adhering.     His  allowance  of  porter  is  con- 

tinue4.  He  has  no  fhiverings.  DreHings  are  changed  for  cerat. 
;e  lapid.  calamin.     Anodyne  continued. 

"  Fifth  to  the  eighth  dav.-^Going  on  well; — treatment  con- 
turned  ; — bowels  open  ; — allowance  of  porter  diminished  to  a  pint 
and  a  half  per.  day. 

"  Ninth  day. —Suppuration  large  ; — all  the  blacknefs  gone  off; 
i — difcharge  from  the  hands  frill  thin,  and  in  great  quantity,  at- 
tended with  much  pain.  Prepared  chalk,  finely  powdered,  is  or- 
dered to  be  fprinkled  on  all  the  fores,  covering  it  with  cerat.  c 
hip.  calamin.  fpread  on  rags.  He  is  to  take  five  grains  of  calomel 
at  night,  and  to  have  a  purge  in  the  morning. 

"  in  the  afternoon  I  was  fuddenly  fent  for  to  him; — The  pain 

in  his  hands  was  intolerable,  and  he  had  two  fmart  fhivering  fits. 

'  Hawing  never  before  feen  chalk  applied,  I  attributed  the  pain   to 

its'  ui'c,  bat  on  taking  off  the  draftings,  I  found  my  amftant  had 

net  appIUd  any  of  it  to  the  Eafids.     He  Lad  ufed  it  liberally  to 
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the  face,  neck,  body,  and  legs,  and  thefe  parts  were  perfcFtly  eafy. 
I  ordered  emollient  poultices  to  be  applied  to  the  hands  and  arms, 
and  renewed  every  eight  hours.  The  chalk  was  continued  to  the 
other  parts. 

"  Tenth  and  eleventh  days. — The  treatment  continued.  Pus 
on  the  face,  neck,  and  legs,  of  good  confidence,  and  no  pain  in 
thefe  parts.  The  hands  are  eafier  after  the  poultices  are  fir  It  ap- 
plied, but  foon  become  fo  painful  as  to  make  him  urgent  for  a  re- 
newal of  them  ;  and  when  they  are  taken  off,  the  difcharge  of  thin 
matter  pours  from  them.  Finding  the  chalk  agree  fo  well  with 
the  other  parts,  I  fprinkkd  his  right  hand  freely  with  it,  and 
covered  it  with  the  cerate  plafters.  He  felt,  as  he  faid,  a  little 
tingling  from  the  application,  and  wifhed  to  have  the  poultice 
continued  to  the  left  hand.  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  this  comparative  trial,  and  allowed  it  to  be  fo. 

"  Twelfth  day. — Head,  neck,  and  legs,  much  better ; — loins 
nearly  healed.  1  fpeak  within  bounds,  when  I  fay  four  fquar-e 
inches  of  flrin  have  been  beautifully  formed  on  one  leg  fmce  yef- 
terdav.  I  know  no  term  which  will  give  fo  good  an  idea  of  this 
procefs  as  icing  over ;  the  extent  covered,  and  the  fmooth  fhiny 
appearance  being  fo  like  an  icy  pellicle  formed  on  a  fmooth  piece 
of  water. 

"  Fifteenth  day. — Face  and  legs  mending  fait-; — loins  well  ;— 
his  hands  completely  raw,  and  bleeding  from  every  point ; — the 
poultice  on  the  left  hand  is  deluged  in  thin  matter,  and  this  hand 
is  by  far  the  molt  painful.  The  right  hand  covered  with  the  chalk, 
although  painful,  is  not  nearly  fo  much  fo  as  the  left,  and  the  man 
is  anxious  to  have  the  chalk  applied  to  it,  which  is  allowed  ;— 
anodyne  continued  5 — five  grains  of  calomel  at  night,  and  a  fmart 
purge  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

"  Sixteenth  day. — Has  had  two  copious  evacuations  from  the 
calomel  and  purging  powder  •, — every  part  better  ;— »the  left  hand 
much  eafier,  but  the  granulations  much  loofer  than  the  right  •, 
they  bleed  more  readily,  and  are  more  painful. 

"  Seventeenth  day. — One  leg  quite  fkinned  over;  face  and  other 
I  leg  much  better. 

"  Twenty-firft:  day. — The  face  and  neck  quite  fkinned  over, 
except  a  fmall  part  of  each  eye-lid,  and  the  nofe  ;— right  leg  almoft 
healed  ;— right  hand  fkinned  over  from  above  the  wriit  to  the  ends 
.  of  the  fingers  on  the  infide,  and  much  better  on  the  back  part ;  — 
left  hand,  to  which  the  poultice  had  been  fo  long  applied,  begins 
to  grow  better,  but  it  is. far  behind  the  other,  fo  as  to  give  a  molt 
.  decided  preference  to  the  chalk.  Fie  is  now  fo  well  that  I  have 
allowed  him  to  go  into  his  garden." 

Mr.  Home  here  discontinues  his  journal  ;  and  adds,  that  he  has 
,  been  thus  particular  in  the  recital  of  the  treatment,  becaufe,  per- 
.  haps  few  cafes  furnifh  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
new  method  with  ethers  commonly  ufed. 
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Mr.  Kentifh  concludes  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nelfon,  of 
Chefter-le-ftreet,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  who  it  appears  has* 
had  very  extenhve  practice  in  cafes  of  this  defcriptiorty  in  fhe  col- 
lieries on  the  river  Wear;  Mr.  Nelfon  fays,  "  when  the  fores 
have  taken  upon  thcmfelves  the  ulcerous  difpofition,  nothing  but 
repented  purging  at  due  intervals  hath  fuceeeded  in  enabling  him  to 
finifh  the  cure." 

The  following  obfervations  from  Mr.  Kentilli's  fecond  effay, 
feem  to  be  neceffary  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  wim  to  give 
the  reader  a  complete  view  of  that  gentleman's  plan  of  cure. 

a  In  my  former  effay,"  fays  he,  "  I  was  considerably  at  a  lofs; 
in  recommending  an  adequate  power  to  reprefs  the  growth  of 
fungus,  and-  to  abforb  the  redundant  fecretion.  In  the  cafe  E.  F. 
(page  93  of  the  former  effay),  which  was  more  than  a  year  under 
the  treatment  to  the  cure,  various  aftringent  and  abforbent  means 
were  ufed,  all  of  which  were  inadequate  to  produce  a  permanent 
good  effect,  and  required  frequent  changes  to  complete  the  form- 
nation  of  tender  and  unfeemly  cicatrices.  In  the  appendix  I  men- 
tioned chalk  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Cleghorn.  In  my  firft  trials 
upon  ulcers  I  did  not  find  this  anfwer  my  expectations,  as  I 
thought  it  irritated  the  furface  and  increafed  the  fecretion  of  pus  i 
but  having  fmce  had  it  prepared  under  my  own  eye,  as  directed 
in  Lewis's  Difpenfatory,  and  afterwards  finely  levigated,  I  am  in- 
duced, from  considerable  experience,  to  change  my  opinion  with 
refpect.  to  its  powers ',  and  here  I  freely  offer  the  tribute  of  thanks 
due  to  Mr.  Cleghorn  for  recommending  it.  As  foon  as  fecretion 
takes  place,  I  begin  the  ufe  of  powdered  chalk,  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  which  is  plentifully  applied  to  the  whole 
fecreting  furface,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a  plafter  of  cerate. 
In  cafes  of  efchars  coming  away,  or  while  they  are  detaching 
themfelves,  I  fill  up  the  hollow  made  by  their  lofs  when  fepa- 
rated,  and  fill  up  their  furrow  at  their  edges  when  loofening,  with 
powdered  chalk,  covered  with  the  plafter  \  and  if  the  procefs  be 
tedious,  a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk  is  applied  over  the  plafter. 
In  -very,  fevere  and  extenfive  accidents  of  this  kind,  I  have  ufed  this 
method  throughout  the  whole  cure  after  the  formation  of  pus,  an^ 
have  in  general  found  it  prevent  the  neceffity  of  either  aftringent 
or  cauftic  applications:  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  I  found  it  re- 
tard the  cure,  by  reprefhng  the  neceiTary  fecretion. 

"  I  cannot  attribute  the  fuccefs  I  have  met  with  wholly  to  th»r- 
application  of  external  means  ;  the  treatment  of  the  gencral-fyftem 
bears  a  very  great  fhare,  in  my  opinion ;  and  that  treatment  is  a* 
extraordinary,  and  as  contradictory  to  the  old  methods,  as  any 
other  part  of  the  practice.  In  my  former  effay,  in  the  reflections 
upon  the  cafe  of  E.  F.  (pages  98,  99)  I  mentioned  a  full  diet  as 
allowed  with  the  ftimulant  method  of  cure,  which  I  fuppofed  to- 
have  kept  up  the  irritation  of  the  fyltem,  and  caufed  the  immenfe 
continued  difcharge  by  the  expofed  furfaces  of  the  wounds,  which 
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became  like  old  ulcers  ;  and  the  fyftem  was  fo  diftrefTed  as  to  take 
on  the  action  of  hectic,  which  is  retained  in  a  degree  for  fome 
time  after  the  cure.  A  cafe  which  I  mall  afterwards  relate  (of 
George  Clark),  confirmed  what  I  before  from  theory  conjectured  : 
on  the  ninth  day  a  counter-irritation  took  place,  by  means  of  a 
violent  diarrhoea  ;  the  difeafed  action  of  the  inteilines,  and  the 
irritation  of  the  fphincter  ani,  fufpended  the  too  great  fecretion 
of  the  fores,  and  the  furface  became  almoft  quite  dry.  Between 
this  and  its  again  fecreting  plentifully,  there  was  a  point  or  an 
equilibrium  of  action,  at  which  the  fldnning  procefs  was  more 
rapid  than  I  ever  before  beheld  it  in  any  fubject.  This  accidental 
explanation  of  my  preconceived  theory,  induced  me  to  profit  by- 
it  in  fubfequent  cafes.  I  have  with  marked  good  effect  produced 
an  artificial  counter-irritation  with  cathartics,  and  brought  on  a 
ftate  in  the  fecreting  furface  which  has  very  materially  facilitated 
the  procefs  of  Jkinnmg — a  procefs  over  which  art  has,  as  yet,  ac- 
quired very  little  influence.  In  the  intervals  of  the  ufe  of  ca- 
thartics, the  diet  was  bland  and  nutritive,  fuch  as  bread  and  milk 
night  and  morning,  boiled  meat  with  potatoes  for  dinner,  and  no 
fermented  liquor." 

We  have  formerly  mentioned,  in  terms  of  approbation,  the  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Cleghoru,  a  brewer,  in  Edinburgh,  in  cafes  of  exten- 
five  burns.  Mr.  KentifiYs  remarks,  on  the  applications  he  recom- 
mends, are  well  worthy  of  being  noticed  before  we  take  leave  of 
this  fubject. 

Mr.  Cleghorn's  ideas  were  communicated  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  and  by  him  recorded  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Medical 
Facts  and  Obfervations.  They  are  remarkable  for  candour  in  the  re- 
lation of  facts ',  the  writer  avows  himfelf  unbiaffed  by  any  theoretical 
opinion,  adhering  flrictly  to  appearances  refulting  from  experi- 
ence, fo  as  to  enable  him  to  conclude,  that  the  certain  repeated 
effects  were  produced  by  as  certain  known  caufes.  Of  this  com- 
munication Mr.  Kentifh  gives  the  following  account. 

"  Mr.  Cleghorn,"  fays  he,  "  recommends  the  immediate 
application  of  vinegar,  which  is  to  be  continued  for  fome  hours> 
by  any  the  moft  convenient  means,  until  the  pain  abates.  Should 
it  return,  the  vinegar  is  to  be  repeated.  If  the  burn  is  fo  fevere 
as  to  have  deftroyed  any  part,  when  the  pain  has  ceafed  it  is  to 
be  covered  with  a  poultice  made  of  white  bread  and  milk,  which 
remains  fix,  or  -at  moft  eight  hours  *,  when  removed,  the  part  is 
to  be  entirely  covered  with  very  finely  powdered  chalk,  until  every 
moill  appearance  upon  the  furface  of  the  fore  has  difappeared, 
when  it  is  again  to  be  covered  with  the  poultice.  The  fame  mode 
is  then  to  be  purfued  every  night  and  morning  until  the  cure  is 
complete.  If  the  ufe  of  poultices  appear  to  relax  the  wounds  too 
much,  they  are   to  be   covered  with  a  platter  or  ointment  made 

vol. in .  1  j 
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with  white   lead,  but   the   chalk   is   flill   to   be   ufed   next    the 
wound. 

"  '  In  refpect  to  general  remedies,'  fays  Mr.  C.  *  I  allow  my  pa- 
tients to  eat  boiled  or  roafted  fowl,  or,  in  fhort,  any  plain-drefled 
meat  they  like  *,  and  I  do  not  object  to  their  taking  (with  modera- 
tion, however )  wine,  water  and  fpirits,  ale,  or  porter.  My  ap- 
plications, as  hath  been  already  obferved,  allay  pain  and  in- 
flammation, and  alfo  always  either  prevent  or  remove  feverifhnefs  \ 
and  at  the  fame  time  (if  one  may  judge  from  their  effects)  they 
have  powerful  antifeptic  virtues ;  I  have  never  had  cccafion  to 
order  bark  or  any  internal  medicines  whatever,  and  I  have  only 
once  thought  it  neceffary  to  let  blood.  When  a  patient  s  coftive, 
J  order  boiled  pot-barley  and  prunes,  or  fome  other  laxative  nou- 
rifhing  food,  and  fometimes  an  injection,  but  never  any  purgatives. 
It  is  diftreffmg  to  a  patient  with  bad  fores  to  be  often  going  to 
{tool.  Belides,  I  have  remarked  that  weaknefs  and  languor  (which 
never,  in  my  opinion,  batten  the  cure  of  any  fore)  are  always 
brought  on,  more  or  lefs,  by  purgatives.  From  the  effects  too  I 
have  felt  them  have  upon  myfelf,  and  obferved  them  to  ha\  e  upon 
others,  they  do  not  feem  to  me  to  have  fo  much  tender cy  to  re- 
move heat  and  feverifhnefs,  as  is  generally  imagined ;  an  1 1  fuf- 
•pe£t  that,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  adminiltering  of  tleu,  they 
oftener  carry  off  ufeful  humours  than  hurtful  ones.  But  I  am  going 
out  of  my  depth,  and  expofmg  myfelf  to  criticifm,  by  fpeaking 
upon  a  fubject  that  I  furely  rnuft  be  ignorant  of;  I  will  therefore 
return  to  my  vinegar.  I  have  already  faid  that  I  always  prefer 
swine  vinegar  when  it  is  to  be  had  ;  I  have,  however,  ufed,  with 
very  good  effe£t,  vinegar  made  of  fugar,  goofeberries,  and  even 
alegar  ;  but  whichever  of  them  is  taken,  it  ought  to  be  frefh  and 
-lively  tajled.  I  once  made  fome  trials  (on  a  burn  I  met  with  my- 
-felf)  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  water,  and  of  different  degrees 
■of  ftrength ;  but  I  found  its  effects  to  be  the  very  reverie  of  vine- 
gar, for  it  increafed  the  pain  and  heat  even  when  it  was  pretty 
'much  diluted.  I  make  no  doubt  but  diftilled  vinegar  might  do  ; 
but  fince  the  common  fort,  when  freih  and  good,  has  in  every 
Jcafe  been  fo  efficacious,  there  feems  to  be  no  occafion  to  attempt 
•improving  upon  it;  and  as  acids  are  of  a  pungent  penetrating  na- 
ture, perhaps  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  apply  one  too  itrong  to  a 
-raw  and  tender  fore.  Even  the  common  vinegar,  only  by  being 
•  ufed  too  cold,  affected  two  of  my  patients  with  tremblings  and  chill- 
'nefc,  which  alarmed  me  a  good  deal.  I  removed  thefe  fymptom? 
.indeed  (as  I  before  mentioned)  very  readily  by  warming  'the  pa- 
tient's feet  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  giving  »the-m 
warm  water  .and  fpirits  to  drink  ;'  but  ever  fince  I  have  been  car  c- 
ful  to  ufe  precautions  againft  the  like  fymptoms,  particularly  '  Q 
■cold 'weather,  by  wanning  the  vinegar  a  little*  placing  the  pat1- 
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cnts  near  the  fire,  giving  them  fomething  warm  internally,  and,  in 
fhort,  by  keeping  them  in  every  refpect  in  a  comfortable  condition.1 
"  The  number  of  eafes  related  by  Mr.  Cleghorn  in  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  befides  a  (till  greater  number  he  has  attended 
during  a  period  of  feventeen  years,  demand  a  degree  of  attention 
and  inveitigation,  more  partieularly  after  I  have  been  offering 
what  at  firit  appearance  may  be  iuppofed  to  be  a  very  different 
mode  of  practice.  The  vinegar  which  Mr.  Cleghorn  relies  the 
moll  upon,  is  that  made  of  the  befl  white  wine,  and  even  this  is 
only  efficacious  whilft  it  remains  frejb  and  lively  tajled,  and  muft 
be  changed  or  renewed  as  foon  as  it  becomes  vapid,  or  has  loft 
its  fpirit.  Do  not  thefe  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Cleghorn  him- 
felf,  plainly  point  out  to  us  that  the  great  efficacy  of  his  remedy 
refides  in  the  proportion  of  alcohol,  or  fpirit  remaining  in  the 
vinegar,  after  it  had  undergone  the  acetous  procefs  ?  It  is  appa- 
rent, from  the  experiment  he  made  upon  himfelf,  with  the  diluted 
fulphuric  acid,  that  the  acid  alone  is  not  the  part  of  the  applica- 
tion to  be  depended  upon. 

"  I  have  not  the  pleafure  of  knowing  Mr.  Cleghorn,  but  mould 
thefe  obfervations  fall  into  his  hands,  I  Ihould  be  happy  if  he 
would  try  the  ufe  of  alcohol,  and  appreciate  its  merits  with  vine- 
gar. It  would  alio  be  worth  obfervation  to  try  if  fpirit,  added  to 
the  vapid  vinegar,  would  reitore  to  it  thofe  curative  powers  which 
it  before  poffeffed.  I  purpofe  trying  it  myfelf,  mould  a  favourable 
occafion  occur  ;  but  it  would  be  much  fooner  determined  by  Mr. 
Cleghorn,  as  with  him  the  powers  of  the  vinegar  are  afcer- 
tained,  whereas,  with  me,  I  fhall  have  to  ascertain  its  powers  be- 
fore I  can  make  a  companion. 

"  The  next  application  Mr.  Cleghorn   makes,  is  powdered   or 
fcraped  chalk  :  this  is  confeffedly  ufed  as  an  abforbent,   and,  from 
the   relation   of  the  cafes,  with  very  great  benefit.     It  was  with 
this  intention  that  I  ufed  large  quantities  of  powdered   lapis   cali- 
minaris   in    the    cafe   related  of  E.  F. ;  yet  in  that  cafe  I  found  it 
infufficient,  and  was   obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  fubftances  of  a 
cauftic  nature.     It  will  be  ken  that  I  attributed  the  abundant  dis- 
charge in  that  cafe  to  a  too  great  excitement  of  the  fyitem  in  that 
ftage  of  the  complaint ;  and  I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that 
by  a  very  different  mode  (which   I    have    defcribed)  the   profufe 
difcharge    which  formerly  accompanied    fuch    accidents,  may  be 
avoided.     I  have  fometimes,  in  ulcers  in  the  legs,  ufed  chalk  as 
an  abforbent ;  in  one  or  two  inflances    it  rather  increafed  the  dif- 
charge, and  gave  pain  :  I  attribute   thefe  effects,  in   fome  degree, 
to  its  not  being  fufficiently  powdered,  but  have  not  fince  ufe^j.  it. 
When  I  iirit  heard  of  Mr.  Cleghcrn's    ufmg  vinegar  and  chalk 
for  burns  (i.  e.  before  I  had  read  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hunter),  I  iup- 
pofed he  had  put  on  the  chalk  immediately  after  the  vinegar,  with 
a  view  of  difengaging  the  carbonic  acid  gas.     From  fomc  experi- 
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ments  of  Dr.  Beddoes  upon  himfelf,  it  would  appear,  that  the  lkirc 
deprived  of  its  cuticle  by  a  blifter,  and  rendered  acutely  painful 
by  the  contact  of  the  atmofphere,  is  inflantly  foothed  by  its  im- 
merlion  into  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that  the  pain  as  foon  re- 
turns upon  changing  the  medium.  How  far  the  acid  gas  would 
be  of  ufe  in  the  iirft  inftance,  I  have  my  doubts ;  I  think  it  could 
not  a&  fufnciently  through  the  cuticle,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be  of  ufe  in  the  cure  of  the  ulcers  after  the  floughs  were 
thrown  off;  but  I  mean  to  put  that  idea  foon  to  the  teit,  by  a 
courfe  of  experiments. 

"  Mr.  Cleghorn  further  remarks,  that  in  applying  the  vinegar 
cold,  he  brought  on  tremblings  and  chillnefs,  which  he  afterwards 
avoided  by  warming  it,  and  lecommends  that  in  all  connderable 
cafes  it  fhould  be  fo  ufed.  This  obfervation  is  valuable,  as  it  cor- 
roborates that  by  experience,  which  is  theoretically  right,  viz.  the 
continuance  of  the  itimutus.  of  heat.  .  The  chillnefs  and  Jhlverhigs 
are  here  mentioned  as  being  brought  on  by  the  application  of  the 
cold  vinegar.  What  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  is,  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  by  any  author  whatever  (that  I  know)  of  the  violent 
(hiverings  which,  in  any  burn  of  confequence,  I  have  univerlally 
found  to  be  the  firfl  fymptom  that  occurs,  and  from  which,  lat- 
terly, I  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  prognoiis,  which,  if  not  al- 
ways certain,  is  a  great  guide  to  me  in  practice  -,  for  the  danger 
is  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  this  fymptom.  The  remarks 
refpe£Hng  the  general  or  internal  mode  of  treatment  are  highly  in- 
teresting^ he  is  the  firft  author  who,  in  fuch  cafes,  has  fhewn 
the  fallacy"  of  what  is  termed  the  antiphlogilHc  method  of  treat- 
ment. His  idea  of  purgatives  carrying  off  ufeful,  an-  well  as 
noxious  humours,  from  the  fyliem,  is  certainly  very  juit :  great 
evacuations  by  the  bowels  are  always  lueaMening,  as  wel!;  as  dif- 
treiung,  to  patients  fo  fituated.  When  large  opiates  are  ufed,. 
means  to  prevent  conilipation  are  neceffary  j  but  need  not  be  car- 
ried to  the  effect:  of  purging. 

(i  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  precepts  of  bleeding  and  purging  in 
all  fuch  cafes  mould  for  ages  have  been  taught  in  the  fchools,, 
arid  that  -an  unprejudiced  obferver,  as  it  were  with  a  glance  at  the 
fubjeel:,  mould  in  a  moment  point  out  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a 
treatment ! — But  let  us  not  be  offended  at  haying  our  errors  pointed 
out  by  one  who  is  not  in  the  profeflion  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
worthy  fuch  a  liberal,  nay,  I  might  almoit,  add,  facred  profeilion 
as,  ours,  trufted  as  we  are  with  the  lives,  eonfequently  with  the 
happinefs,  of  the  community  at  large,  to  confefs  our  faults,  and 
profit  of  every  opportunity  to  reform  them.  By  fuch  conduct  we 
fhould  attone  for  our  errors,  and  fhould  give  the  belt  pledge  for 
the  future  confidence  of  the  public  y  which,  if  we  fo  act,  we  de~ 
ierve,  and  ought  to  pofTefs." 
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CHAP.  VI.    Of  INFLAMMATORY  TUMORS. 

Inflammatory  Tumors  are  fuch  as  are  quick  in  their  progress 
when  compared  with  thofe  of  the  indolent  kind,  and  are  attended 
with  confiderable  pain  and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  We 
have  here  mentioned  fuch  only  whole  treatment  more  properly  be- 
longs to  the  province  of  the  iurgeon,  and  which  are  fpoken  of 
according  to  their  fituations  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body* 


Sect.  I.     Inflammation   and  Abscess  of  the  Breasts   cf 

W  07ncn. 

This  drforder  occurs  mod  frequently  in  nurfes  by  the  ftoppage 
.of  the  milk,  which  is  often  occaiioned  by  fucLlen  or  imprudi  I 
cxpofure  to  cold. 

In  the  early  ibages  of  the  affection,  refolution  is  always  to  be  at- 
tempted, lintels  the  fwelling  appears  to  have  an  evident  tendency  "to- 
wards fuppuration,  in  which  cafe  it  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  methods 
to  be  hereafter  pointed  out.  The  remedies  ufed  in  inflammation, 
in  general,  but  particularly  the  early  application  of  leeches,  feern 
ufeful  in  every  cafe  of  inliammation  of  the  breafts.  When  the 
patient  happens  to  be  nurfing  indeed,  a  fudden  evacuation  q(  blood 
is  apt  to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  milk  :  in  fuch  caies,  therefore, 
blood  is  to  be  extracted  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  if  bleeding 
from  the  fyitem  fhould  be  deemed  neceiTary.  The  application  of 
cooling  poultices  of  vinegar  and  water,  thickened  with  crumb 
ok  bread  and  linfeed  meal,  is  advifable.  When  fuppuration  has 
taken  place,  the  matter  is  to  be  discharged  by  making  an  incinon 
in  the  moil  depending  part  of  the  tumor,  as  will  be  prefently 
noticed. 

The  late  Mr.  Juibamond,  who  paid  particular  attention  to  com- 
plaints ok'  the  breaft,  remarks,  that  this  is  ufuaJly  made  very  light 
of  by  practitioners  in  furgery,  from  a  mppofition  that  it  always  gets 
well  in  time  without  anything  being  done  to  it,  except  keeping  the 
part  covered  with  a  large  bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  that  it 
never  degenerates  into  a  fchirrous  tumor  or  cancer.  He  thinks, 
however,  that  this  is  a  mifconceived  opinion  ;  for  the  teftimony 
ok  Aftruc,  and  many  other  writers,  may  be  adduced"  in  fupport  of 
a  contrary  doctrine,  and  fome  inftances  certainly  have  occurred  of 
cancers  which  were  traced  by  the  patients  themfelves  from  milk 
afcfcefs  in  the  breaft.     This  indeed  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  pffible, 
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rather  than  a  probable  event ;  but  even  this  proves  the  neceffity  of 
paying  due  attention  to  a  difeafe  which  is  in  any  cafe  capable  of 
fo  unhappy  a  refult. 

One  argument  advanced    in  fupport  of  the    induration   of  the 
milk  breaft  not  degenerating  into  a  fchirrus,  is,    that  they  are  dif- 
eafes  of  different  parts ;  the    fchirrus    being    a   hardnefs    of  the 
mammary  glands,  and  the  other  complaint  being    merely  an  indu- 
ration of  the  cellular  and  adipofe  membrane    of  the  breaft.     This 
we  apprehend  to  be  a  pofition  erroneous  both   in   itfelf  and  in  the 
confequence  deduced  from  it.  For  the  difeafe  being  acknowledged 
on  all  fides  to  confift  originally  in  a  coagulation  of  the  milk,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  muft  neceflarily  exift  in  thofe  parts  deftined  by  nature 
for  the  fecretion,  reception,  and  conveyance  of  that  fluid  ;  which 
are  the  mammary  glands,  and    the    lactiferous  tubes    proceeding 
from  them.     Thefe  lactiferous  tubes  pervade  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  breaft,  and  it  is  by  their  being  diftended  with  coagulated 
milk,  that  the  cells  of  the   cellular  fubftance  become  compreffed 
on  all  fides,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  the   induration  be- 
ing feated  in  them.     It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  this  compref- 
fion  of  the   fides    of  the   cellular  fubftance  being  continued  for  a 
long  time,  the  cells  will  not  be  able   to  recover  their  tone,  even 
though   the  obftruction  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  that  run  through 
them  fhould  be  removed  ;  and  that  the  induration  will  therefore 
Itill  fubfift,  "Whether  this  be  the  cafe  or  not,  which  it  is  impofftble 
to  determine,  yet,    admitting  that    the    induration  exifted  only  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  this  would  be  no  fort  of  proof  that   the 
complaint  would  not  degenerate.     For   all  ulcerated  cancers   are 
accompanied  with  indurations   of  the  cellular  and  adipofe  mem- 
brane, which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  the  true 
cancer.     Thefe  fchirrous  hardneltes  of  the  cellular  membrane  are 
indeed  as   difficult  to  cure  as    any  other  part  of  the  difeafe  ;    and 
from  the  confideration  of  that  dreadful  fpecics  of  fchirrus  or  occult 
cancer  before  defcribed,  which  feizes  the  whole  fubftance  of   the 
breaft,  Jeem  to  be  of  a  more  malignant  nature,    than    a    fchirrus 
of  the  mammary  glands  alone.     So  that  in  whatever  point  of  view 
we  may  confider  the  affection  of  the  milk  breaft,  whether  as  a  dif- 
eafe of  the  mammary  glands  and  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  proceeding 
from  them,  or  merely  as  a  diforder   of  the    cellular    and    adipofe 
fubftance  of  the  breaft,  it  is  equally  poffible  that  it  may  degenerate 
into  a  fchirrus. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  inftances  of  this 
degereri'cy  are  rare,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  perfons 
who  are  tioubled  with  the  milk  I  reaft.  Neither  is  it  neceftary  to 
fuppofe  teat  the  difeafes,  though  feated  in  the  fame  parts,  are 
originally  the  fame.  The  milk  induration  feems  to  become  a 
iUiirrus  merely  from  inattention,  negk£t;  or  improper  treatment  % 
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but  the  pofiibility  of  fuch  an  event  calls  for  every  exertion  in  our 
power  to  prevent  it.  Aftruc  oblerves,  that  abfeefies  of  the  brealfc 
often  leave  indurations  of  the  glands,  when  fome  of  the  obftru&ed 
parts  remain  unfuppurated.  This  feems  to  be  the  exact  (late  of 
the  cafe,  and,  like  moft  of  that  accurate  author's  obiervations,  very 
juft.  The  matter  is  brought  about,  probably,  in  the  following 
manner,  which,  if  it  be  really  the  caije,  will  feme  not  only  to  ac- 
count for  the  variety  of  opinions  on.  this  head,  but  alfo  to  re- 
concile them.  Thefe  complaints  laft  four,  fix,  eight,  and  ten 
months,  when  treated  with  the  conftant  application  of  a  bread  and 
milk  poultice,  and  when  at  length  the  abfeefs  has  been  healed*  and 
there  has  appeared  no  further  difpofition  to  iuppuration,  the  com- 
plaint has  been  confulered  as  cured  ;  and  though  there  fhould  re- 
main fome  of  the  objlruclcd  part  utifuppurutvdy  yet  there  being  no 
more  pain,  it  is  concluded,  that  thefe  remains  will  go  away  of 
themfelves,  merely  by  keeping  the  part  warm.  This,  indeed, 
does  frequently  happen ;  but  it  alfo  happens  fometimes  that  the 
patient  finding  fuch  great  difference  between  her  prefent  itate,  and 
that  when  ftie  was  expofed  to  the  fufterings  oceaiioneu  by  a  frefh 
abfeefs  collecting  and  burftiug  every  three  or  lour  weeks,  perhaps 
for  months  together,  tliinks  herfelf  well,  and  neglects  this  trilling 
induration ;  which  may,  at  the  fame  time,  be  fo  {mall  as  fcarce  to 
be  diftinguiihed  by  an  unikilful  touch.  Should  {he  chance  to 
feel  a  little  pain  in  it  now  and  then,  ihc  attributes  this  to  the  change 
of  weather,  or  poflibly  to  the  necefiary  confequence  of  what  fhe 
cannot  but  have  confulered  as  a  grievous  complaint.  Thus  the 
difeafe  being  neglected,  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  tolerably 
quiet  ftate,  till  fome  accidental  circumfhince  puts  its  virulence 
into  action.  Even  then  it  may  continue  for  a  long  time  almolt 
imperceptibly  increasing,  tiij  it  arrive  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  be  no 
longer  miftaken.  This  event  may  take  place  too  at  fo  considerable 
a  dillance  of  time  from  the  formation  of  the  abfeefs  in  the  bread:, 
that  thi .  complaint  mail  no  longer  be  remembered  as  the  caufe. 

J3ut  even  letting  alide  thefe  conn  derations,  it  mull  be  owned 
that  the  coagulation  of  the  milk,  and  the  fiibfequent  formation  of 
matter  in  the  breails,  is  a  difeafe  attendee!  with  fo  much  pain,  and 


the  moil  part  may  be.  prevented.,  or  the  duration  of  which  may 
ut  lead  be  considerably  Ihortcned.  The  confideration  of  thefe  cir- 
cUmftances,  led  fome  furgeons  to  a  more  expeditious  and  improved 
mode  of  treating  thefe  complaints,  Mr.  Jultamond,  particularly, 
abandoning  the  old  practice  of  perfevering  in  the  ufe  of  poultices 
and  other  relaxing  applications,  advifed  the  free  ufe  of  ipirituous 
lotions.  He  directed  three  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac  to  he 
ijiflblved  in  a  pint  of  common  water,  to  which  an  equal  quantity 
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of  Hungary-water  was  added.  Rags  dipped  in  this  liquor  made  a 
little'  warm,  were  applied  to  the  whole  fur  face  of  the  breaft. 
Thefe  rags  were  wetted  again  as  often  as  they  became  dry,  and 
fo  flattering  were  the  effects  of  this  application  in  thofe  cafes  where 
there  was  a  coagulation  of  the  milk  foon  after  lying-in,  that  it 
appeared  as  if  this  folution  had  actually  the  property  of  keeping 
the  milk  fluid  *,  for,  after  it  had  been  applied  a  few  hours,  the 
grumous  feel  was  difperfed,  and  the  breaft  was  in  general  reftored 
to  its  natural  ftate,  while  the  milk  flowed  freely  from  the  nipple. 
The  following  more  fimple  formula  has  anfwered  equally  well  in 
fuch  cafes  : 

(No.  44.)     $  Ammonia?  muriatise  unc.  iij. 
Aquae  diftillatx 

Spiritus  vini  Gallic,  ling.  lib.  j. 
Fiat  Solutio. 

The  fame  application  was  tried,  and  with  great  fuccefs,  in  a 
number  of  cafes  where  it  was  ufed  before  the  fuppu ration  was  formed. 
Among  others,  a  lady  who  had  before  fuffered  much  from  one  of 
thefe  complaints,  and  whofe  cafe  Hands  the  fecond  in  our  account 
of  the  treatment  of  fchirrous  tumors,  (page  387),  was  brought  to 
bed  about  a  year  after  that  time.  On  the  day  after  delivery  me 
became  very  much  alarmed  at  the  ftate  of  her  breafts,  which  were 
now  as  much  fwelled,  and  as  painful,  as  they  had  been  at  her  pre- 
ceding lying-in.  She  was  directed  to  apply  the  folution  of  fal 
ammoniac  in  water,  and  Hungary-water,  as  mentioned  above, 
and  the  next  day  fhe  was  perfectly  free  from  pain,  and  the  coagu- 
lation difperfed.  She  continued  the  application,  however,  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  had  no  return  of  the  complaint.  The  cir- 
cumftance  of  this  fwelling  yielding  fo  readily  to  the  folution  of  fal 
ammoniac,  which  produced  no  effect:  on  the  former  fwelling  in  the 
fame  patient,  feems  to  eftablifh  the  difference  between  thefe  two 
complaints,  and  to  fhew  that  the  former  was  beginning  to  degene- 
rate into  a  fchirrous  tumor.  But  there  was  one  cafe  of  the  milk 
breaft  in  which  this  method  was  tried,  and  which  was  of  a  ftill 
more  remarkable  nature. 

In  the  year  1776,  the  wife  of  a  fervant  of  the  duke  of  Monta- 
gue, having  been  brought  to  bed  the  preceding  day,  was  feized 
with  a  coagulation  of  the  milk.  The  fize  of  the  breaft  was  im- 
menfe,  the  pain  to  the  higheft  degree  excruciating,  the  glands 
under  the  arm-pit  fwelled,  and  in  a  word  the  whole  difeafe  (o 
violent,  that  fhe  was  unable  to  move  the  arm  on  that  fide.  Her 
pulfe  was  at  the  fame  time  very  low,  fhe  having  fuffered  much  at 
her  delivery.  The  late  Mr.  Juftamond,  whofe  patient  fhe  was, 
thinking  it  neceffary,  from  the  intenfenefs  of  the  pain  in  this  cafe, 
to  join  an  anodyne  with  the  ordinary  folution,  directed  the  fol- 
lowing ; 
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(No.  45.)     W-  Capit.  papaver.  contufor.  No.  xn. 
Flor.  fambuc.  manip.  ij. 
Coquc    in  aq.  fbntanae    lbifs   ufque  ad  lib.  j.   Colato 
liquore  adde 
Ammon.  muriat.   unc.   iij.  deinde  adde 
Camphor.  (In  fpirit.  vin.  folut.)  drach.  j.  Mifce. 
This  liquid  being  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy,  was 
applied  warm ;  cloths  being  dipt  into  it   and   fpread   over   all   the 
breaft,  the  arm-pit,  and  the  arm  itfelf,  which  was  much  diftended. 
The  whole  was  directed   alfo  to  be  attentively  wetted  again  with 
the  warm  liquor   as   often  as  the  rags  became  dry.     In  fix  hours 
after  the  application  (lie  experienced  great  relief,   and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  fwclling  was  found  to  be  considerably  diminifhed, 
the  pain  almoit  gone,  and  the  arm  redored  to  iis  functions.     In 
lefs  than  three  days  the  breaft  was  reduced  to  its  natural  fize,  and 
the  complaint  entirely  difTrpated  ;   however,   me  continued  the  ap- 
plication for  a  few  days,  leil   ihe  mould  have   a   relapfe,  but  the 
cure  proved  permanent.     It  is  impoflible  to  fay  what  would  have 
been  the  event  of  this  cafe  had  the  breaft  advanced  to  fuppuration  j 
but  from  the  uncommon  didenfion  of  the  part,  the  excruciating  tor- 
ture that  was  the  confequence  of  it,  and  the  weak  date  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  is  probable  Ihe  would  have  funk  under  a  difeafe,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  attended  with  no  kind  of  danger. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  {peaking  of  the  unfuppsrated  ftate  of  the 
milk  breaft j  it  now  remains  to  confider  what  is  to  be  done  when 
matter  is  already  formed,  in  which  ftate  it  mod  frequently  comes 
under  our  infpection.  For  though  the  difeaie  be  in  general  flow 
in  its  progrefs,  yet  the  firft  formation  of  matter  is  often  very  fud- 
den.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
treating  thefe  milk  breads  with  bread  and  milk  poultices,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  fuppuration  is  renewed  once  a  fortnight, 
once  a  month,  or  once  in  fix  weeks,  for  feveral  months  together, 
with  great  pain  and  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  Now,  although 
the  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  will  not  caufe  the  re-abforption  of 
matter  when  once  it  is  formed,  yet,  Mr.  Juftamond  aflerts,  that  it 
will  prevent  its  forming  a  fecond  time,  when  it  is  once  let  out.  He 
tried  it  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  and  feldom  knew  it  to  fail  *,  fo 
that,  by  his  account,  the  milk  breads  treated  in  this  manner  are  not 
of  longer  duration  than  three  weeks,  one  month,  or  fix  weeks  at 
fartheit,  while  the  others  frequently  continue  for  feveral  months, 
and  fometimes,  in  the '  end,  leave  remains  of  induration  behind 
them.  In  one  cafe  where  this  method  failed,  the  patient  was  la- 
bouring the  whole  time  under  a  febrile  affection,  but  even  in  this 
inftance  the  complaint  did  not  lad  more  than  three  months.  Two 
fiders,  living  next  door  to  each  other,  and  lying-in  nearly  at  the 
fame  time,  were  both  afte£ted  with  a  coagulation  of  the  milk. 
Thefe  cafes  both  advanced  to  fuppuration.    One  of  thefe  ladies 
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had  prevloufly  been  treated   for  a   fchirrous  tumor,  the  other  had 
no  difeafe    in   her  brealt.     The  former  was  treated  with  the  folu- 
tion   of  fal  ammoniac  ;  the  latter  with  bread  and  milk  poultices. 
The  firft  was  well  within  the  month,  the  laft  remained  ill  for  four 
months.     Thefe  obfervations  appear  to  ellablifh  the  advantage  of 
the    folution    of  fal  ammoniac  above  that  of  the  bread  and  milk 
cataplafm  in  thefe  cafes.     What  good,    indeed,  are  we  to  expert 
from  the  latter  application   in   thefe  complaints  ?    It  is  ufed  as  an 
emollient,  to  relax   the  parts  and  eafe  the  pain*,  but  does  not  this, 
relaxation  produce  more  mifchief  than  it  does  good  ?    The  veflels 
are  already  too  much  diftended  by  the  influx  of  milk ;  the  appli- 
cation which  really  does  relax  and  keep  them  open,  expofes  them 
to  a  greater  influx  of  milk  without  appi    ring   to  have  any  eflecl: 
upon   the  contents   that   are   already  cl  >tted.     Befides,  is    it    not 
probable,  that  as  the  poultice  becomes  dry,  the  milk  itfelf  may  be 
abforbed  from  it  into  the  veflels  already  diilended,  and  thereby  add 
to  the  coagulation  ?  The    folution  of  fal  ammoniac,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  if  it  mould  not  poflefs  the  property  here  afcribed  to  it 
of  keeping  the  milk  fluid,  yet  being  mixed  with  fpirit,  which  adds 
to  its  own   allringency,  is  more  likely  to  be  advantageous  in  this 
cafe  from  that  very  quality.     For    if  the    fides    of  the    diftended 
vcfTels  be  contracted  by  the  power  of  any  aftringent  application, 
they  will  not  only  be  more   difpofed  to  refill  the  farther  accumu- 
lation of-  any  fluid,  but  their  diameters  being  leflened,  and  their 
coats  fqueezed,  and  compelled  to  a£l  upon  their  contents,  thefe 
contents  will  be  driven  back  into  thofe  veflels  where  the  circula- 
tion is  ftill  free,  and  where  the  conitant  motion  will  foon  break 
down  and  comminute  the  grumous  clots.     This  is,  perhaps,    the 
reafon  why  many  inflammations,  and   particularly  of  the  eryfipe- 
latous  kind,  which    have   long   refilled  all  emollient  applications, 
will  foon  yield  to  that  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor.     This 
is,  perhaps,  the  reafon  why  the  fame  application,  if  employed  im- 
mediately after  a  fcald,  will  frequently  prevent   the   vesication   of 
the  fkin,  by  contracting  the  veflels  and  refilling  the  impulfe  of  the 
diftending  fluids  ;  and    it    is    probably  for  the   fame   reafon   that 
fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor,  if  timely  applied  to  fuperficial  whit- 
loes,  inftead  of  a  bread  and  milk  poultice,  as  is  ufually  praclifed, 
will  effectually  prevent  the  formation  of  matter. 

There  is  one  circumflance  more  to  be  confidered  with  regard  to 
this  complaint,  and  that  is,  whether  it  be  beft  to  fuffer  the  abfeefs, 
when  formed,  to  break  of  itfelf, '  or  to  open  it  with  a  lancet, 
Some  furgeons  are  inclined  to  favour  the  latter  method,  and  for 
the  following  reafons :  When  abfceiles  in  any  part  (fay  they)  are 
near  the  fkin,  and  preparing  to  burfl  through  it,  the  diitenfion  the 
inflamed  fkin  fuflers  at  this  time  is  extremely  painful,  and  this  na- 
tural vent  may  be  obflrucled  from  many  caufes  which  we  cannot 
account  for.     Hence  the  making  a  fmall   opening  with  a  lancet, 
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when  the  fkin  is  thin,  feems  to  fave  the  patient  perhaps  eight  and 
forty  hours  of  excruciating  pain ;  and  befidcs,  the  opening  with 
the  lancet,  however  fmall,  is  dill  larger  than  that  made  by  the 
fpontaneous  buriting  of  the  matter.  But  we  fee  that  nature  fome- 
times  makes  way  for  the  matter  by  five  or  fix  different  openings  ; 
and  though  a  fmall  opening  with  a  lancet  may  fave  the  patient 
fome  hours'  pain,  it  will  not  afford  fo  ample  and  uninterrupted  a 
vent  to  the  matter  as  an  orifice  formed  by  nature  herfelf.  We 
prefer  therefore  thole  means  which  haften  fuppuration,  and  of 
thefe,  none  will  better  promote  the  object  in  view  than  the  con- 
junctly ftimulant  and  fedative  qualities  of  camphor. 
(No.  46.)      I$>   Olei  palmar  unc.  iv 

Camphorae  in  puiv.  trit.  unc.  fs. 
Mifce  fiat  Linimentum. 
A  fimple  decoction  of  poppy  heads  fliould  be  made  into  a  poul- 
tice with  bread  and  linfeed  meal  •,  and  on  every  application,  the  fup- 
purating  part  fliould  be  fmeared  with  the  liniment. 


Sect.  II.     Inflammation  of  the  Testicles. 

An  inflammation  of  the  tefticle  may  arife  fpontaneoufly,  or  It 
may  be  produced  by  accident,  fuch  as  bruifes  from  falls,  or  other- 
wife  ;  but  it  moft  commonly  originates  in  gonorrhoeas  improperly 
flopped.  It  is  but  feldom,  however,  that  this  fymptom  comes  on. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  ;  nor,  indeed,  does  it  often  appear, 
until  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  and  pain  have  moftly  gone  off, 
and  the  patient  flatters  hi  mi  elf  with  the  hopes  of  being  foon  well. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  inflammation  has  pervaded  not  only 
the  urethra,  but  taken  pofleiTion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  caput 
gallinaginis,  or  feminal  fecretory  duels  that  open  into  the  urethra 
from  the  veficuhe  feminalei;  and,  as  foon  as  thefmalleft  ienie  of 
pain  and  weight  is  felt  in  the  epidydimis,  where  it  always  begins 
when  the  tefticle  is  about  to  fwell,  the  running  from  the  urethra 
flops  altogether,  or  diminifhes  in  quantity.  If  the  diminution  of 
the  running-  is  but  fmall,  the  fwelling  increafes  flowly,  but  very 
rapidly  if  it  be  totally  fuppreiTed.  The  pain  of  the  epid,ydimis 
now  becomes  exquifite  oil  being  handled  ;  a  fwelling  and  hardtiefs 
takes  pi  ace  in  it,  fomctimes  twenty-four  hours  or  more  before  any 
fwelling  comes  on  in  the  body  of  the  tefticle  itfelf;  though,,  in 
far  the  greateft  number  of  cafes,  the  tefticle  fwells  along  with  the 
epidydimis,  and  both  together  are  affected  with  the  mod  violent 
pun,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  weight.  The  fpermatic  cord  then  fwells, 
and  becomes  very  hard  and  painful,  with,  a  (hooting  pain  through- 
out the  whole  courfe  of  it,  by  which  even  the  loins  and  kidneys 
are  fometimes  arretted.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  often  attended  with 
a   very  high  degree  of  fever,  reftleflhefs,  and  extremely  quick- 
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pulfe,  infomuch  that  it  will  fometimes  be  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  a  minute.  When  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  run  very  high, 
the  patient  is  frequently  attaeked  with  naufea  and  vomiting,  by 
which  the  violence  of  the  pain  is  always  augmented  ;  and,  in  mort, 
the  feverity  of  the  fymptoms  which  afFecr  the  whole  fyitem,  bear 
an  exact,  proportion  to  thofe  which  affect  the  telticle,  cord,  and 
parts  adjacent.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  neither  the  epidydimis 
nor  tefticle  are  ever  affected,  until  every  fymptom  of  pain  and 
running  has  ceafed  from  the  urethra  ;  and  the  more  complete  the 
ceflation  of  thefe  fymptoms  is,  the  more  fevere  will  be  the  fwcll-. 
ing  and  pain  which  the  patient  perceives  in  the  part.  As  thefe 
are  the  fymptoms  attending  an  inflammation  of  the  telticle  arifing 
from  a  venereal  caufe,  the  proper  indication  of  cure  evidently  is, 
by  every  pofTible  method,  to  recal  the  running  and  other  attendants 
of  a  gonorrhoea,  the  pre  lent  diieafe  being  in  truth  nothing  more 
than  a  translation  of  the  inflammation  from  the  urethra  to  the 
tefticle.  Some,  indeed,  contend,  that  no  communication  fubfdts 
between  the  urethra  and  telticle,  by  which  matter  can  be  conveyed 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  if  this  were  the  cafe,  how  fhould 
the  femen  of  the  male  be  conveyed  from  the  teflicles  to  the  urethra  ? 
Along  the  infide  of  the  veficulae  feminales,  it  may  corne  to  the 
opening  of  the  vafa  deferentia  of  one  of  the  teiticles,  and  through 
this  tube  communicate  its  baneful  influence  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
feminal  convoluted  tubes  of  the  telticle  itfelf.  That  this  is  really 
the  cafe,  feems  extremely  probable  from  the  caufes  by  which  a 
fwelled  telticle  is  brought  on  •,  thefe  being  fuch  as  are  very  likely 
to  bring  on  a  retrograde  motion  in  the  fyftem,  viz.  draftic  purges, 
cold,  acrid,  and  aliringent  injections,  &c.  Befides,  we  find  that 
the  diieafe  itfelf  originally  comes  on  in  a  fimilar  manner.  Be- 
ginning near  the  top  of  the  urethra,  at  the  back  of  the  glans,  it 
gradually  paries  down  that  canal,  until  it  reaches  the  very  neck  of 
the  bladder  \  a  progrefs,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  very  fame 
with  that  fuppofed  to  be  the  courfe  ufually  taken  by  the  infec- 
lion.  Notwithstanding  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  which  at- 
tend  a  fwelled  telticle  may  be  exceedingly  violent,  they  terminate 
much  lefs  frequently  in  fuppuration  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  .  Indeed,  we  may  fay,  that  no  fuppuration  of  this  kind 
ever  will  take  place,  unlefs  by  much  inattention  and  mifmanage- 
rnent  on  the  part  of  the  furgeon  or  patient ;  nay,  with  proper 
care  and  attention,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  a  fwelled  telticle 
might  always  be  prevented.  For  this  purpofe,  we  fhould  feldom 
make  ufe  of  any  llrong  altringent  injections,  nor  ever  allow  the 
patient  to  expofe  himfelf  to  cold,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  cold 
water,  or  otherwife.  Draftic  purges  mould  certainly  be  avoided  \, 
and  we  ought  to  caufe  the  patient  to  fufpend  his  telticle  in  a  bag 
trufs  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeaie.  But  if,  by  any 
accident^  fuch  as  violent  exercife  on  foot  or  horfeback,  unavoidable 
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>\*pofure  to  rain,  &c.  the  tefticle  fhould  happen  to  be  affected, 
we  ou^ht  inftantfy  to  have  recourfe  to  blood-letting,  efpecially  if 
the  patient  be  young  and  plethoric.  Indeed  in  no  cafe  whatever 
is  topical  blood-letting  of  greater  efficacy  than  in  the  difeafe  we 
treat  of.  Ten  or  twelve  leeches  ought,  therefore,  to  be  applied  all 
over  the  fcrotum,  and  their  difcharge  promoted  by  a  warm  fomen- 
tation, or  large  emollient  poultice  fuincient  to  cover  not  only  the 
tefticle,  but  the  penis  alfo.  The  interlines  ought  to  be  emptied 
by  a  large  emollient  injection,  which  ought  to  be  repeated  occa- 
sionally, until  the  fwelling  abates.  As  the  pain  is  always  extremely 
fevere,  it  ought  to  be  abated  by  large  dofes  of  tincture  of  opium, 
the  molt  proper  vehicle  for  which  is  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  or 
ftarch  boiled  to  the  fame  confidence.  The  following  glyfter 
has  often  an  aftonifhlng  effect  in  allaying  the  pain  ; 
(No.  47.)    Jjl  Mucilag.  amyli  unc.  vj. 

Olei  olivae  unc.  if. 

TincL  opii  drach.  j. 
Mffce  hat  Enema. 
The  leeches  ought   to    be  repeated,  as  well  as  the  anodyne  injec- 
tion, if  the  pain  and  fwelling  continue  ;  and  the  difcharge  of  blood 
rnuit   always  be  promoted  by  warm  fomentations.     The  pati. 
may  alfo  ftay  half  an  hour  every  day  in  the  femicupium  as  warm 
as  is  convenient  ;  and  the  tefticle  may  be    fomented  frequently 
through  the  day,  with  a  flannel  cloth  wrung  out  of  boiling  decoc- 
tion of  poppies.     He  muft  lie  conftantiy  in  an  horizontafpofture, 
be  kept  on  a  farinaceous  diet,  and  no  injection  of  any  kind  by  the 
urethra  muft  be  ufed  j  but  every  fecond  night  give   the  patient 
three  grains  of  calomel,  which  will  purge  i.tfelf   off  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  if  not,    the  following  purgative  may  be  exhibited  ; 
(No.  48.)     J|  Magnetize  vitriolatse  unc.  j. 
Antimom  tartar,  gr.  j. 
Aqux-  bullientis  §vj. 
Fiat  Solutio. 
The  ufual  effect  of  this  courfe,  if  perfifted  in  for  two  or  three 
days,  is,  that  the  running  comes  on   again,  the  pain  and  fwetiing 
of  the  tefticie  gradually  iubfide  j  and,    if  proper  attention  is  paid 
by  the  furgeon  and   patient,  the  latter  will  generally  be  quite  free, 
from  pain  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.     A  return  of  the  difcharge, 
on  which  fo  much  depends,  may  pretty  certainly  be  effected  by 
introducing  into  the  urethra  a  bougie  fmearcd  with  a  little  balfam 
of  copaiba.     We  fhould  give  alfo,  for  feme  time,  every  night  a| 
bed-time,  two   grains    of  calomel,  or  one    of  calcined    mercury, 
m  a  pill.     If,  however,  through  any  unforcfeen  accident,   or  as  it 
may  fometimes  happen  from  peculiar  morbid  affeaion,  we  mould 
ftill  fail  in  removing  the  inflammation,  and   a  figuration  (hould 
take  place,  we  ought  to  bring  it  forward  as  faft  as  poffibie  by  emol- 
lient poultices,  premifmg  the  ufe  of  (No.  46.)  on  each  application. 
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As  toon  as  the  matter  is  formed,  we  ought  to  difcharge  it,  by 
making  an  opening  with  an  abfcefs  lancet  in  the  moil  depending 
part,  treating  the  fore  afterwards  as  we  would  do  a  collection  of 
matter  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  namely,  by  fecuring  a  proper 
outlet  for  the  matter  till  the  cavity  has  had  time  to  fill  up  with 
healthy  granulations,  and  afterwards  encouraging  the  procefs  of 
cicatrization. 


Sect.  III.  Of  Venereal  Buboes. 

A  fwellmg  of  any  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body  is  called 
*bubo;  and  when  fuch  a  fwelling  proceeds  from  venereal  poifon, 
it  is  termed  a  venereal  bubo.  Thefe  feldom  or  never  appear  except 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin,  arm-pit,  or  extremities,  and 
much  more  frequently  in  the  groin  than  any- where  elfe. 

In  the  treatment  of  buboes,  a  ftrid  antiphlogiftic  regimen  is  to 
be  ufed  to  promote  a  refolution  ;  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
hardened  gland  is  particularly  proper.  In  difcuffing  venereal  bu- 
boes, the  application  of  mercurial  ointment  has  a  confiderable 
effect.  After  fuppuration  is  completely  formed,  the  application 
of  cauftic  to  open  the  bubo  is  requifite,  left  it  fhould  corrode  fome 
of  the  confiderable  blood  veflels,  which  generally  lie  contiguous  to 
the  bubo.  Buboes,  when  opened  by  the  knife,  are  faid  to  heal 
with  more  diihcultv,  and  generally  to  leave  a  fear  behind  them. 
To  allow  them  to'burft  of  themfelves,  is  reckoned  for  the  moil 
part  proper,  except  when  the  collection  is  fo  confiderable  as  to 
brefs  upon  the  neighbouring  blood  veffels.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  a  fmall 
incifion  may  be  made  by  the  lancet,  taking  as  much  care  as  poflible 
to  prevent  the  admimon  of  the  external  air  into  the  wound. 
When  the  ed^es  of  the  opening  grow  callous,  the  application  of 
lunar  cauftic  to  them  becomes  neceffary.  During  the  remaining 
prrt  of  the  cure,  mercury  joined  with  opium  is  to  be  ufed. 

This,  in  few  words,  is  the  general  praftice  in  thefe  cafes  ',  but 
as  the  mod  ferious  confequences  are  apt  to  refult  from  errors  of 
the  furgeon,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  that  the  reader  fhould 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  doftrines  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  inhis 
excellent  treatife  on  the  venereal  difeafe,  has  given  the  following 
account  of  this  often  formidable  fymptom. 

Mr.  Hunter  juftly  obferves,  that  our  prefent  knowledge  of  the 
abforbim  fyjtem,  gives  us  the  molt  important  information  refpea. 
in*  many  of  the' effects  of  poifons,  and  illuftrates  feveral  fymp- 
toms  of 'the  venei  ear  difeafe,  in  particular  that  of  which  we  are 
now.  to  treat,  "  Prior  to  this  knowledge,"  fays  he,  "we  fine 
writers  at  a  lefs  how  to  give  a  true  and  confident  explanation  ol 
many  of  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe.  The  difcovery  of  the 
lvmeWcs  feeing  *  iyftem  of  abforbents  has  thrown  more  light  on 
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many  difeafes  than  the  difcoyery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
it  leads  in  many  cafes  directly  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

"  The  immediate  confequence  of  the  local  difeafes  gonorrhoea 
and  chancre,  which   is  called  bubo,  as  alfo   the  remote  or  lues 
venerea,  arife  from  the  abforption  of  recent  venereal  matter  from 
fome  furface  where  it  has  either  been   applied   or  formed.     Al- 
though this  mud   have  been  allowed  in   general   ever   fince  the 
knowledge   of  the  difeafe  and  of  abforption,  yet  a  true  folution 
of  the  formation  of  bubo  could  not  be  given  till  we  had  acquired 
the    knowledge    of   the    lymphatics   being    the   only    abforbents. 
Upon  the  old  opinion  of  abforption  being  performed  by  the  veins, 
the  lues  venerea  could  have  eafily  been  accounted  for,  becaufe  it 
could  as  readily  be  produced  by  the  absorbing  power  of  the  veins, 
if  they  had  fuch,  as  by  the  lymphatics  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to 
fay  how  the  bubo  was  formed.     There   they  feemed   to  be   at  a 
lois    to    account    for  this    difeafe,  yet   they  fometimes  exprefTed 
themfelves  as  if  they  had  fome  idea  of  it,  although  at  the   fame 
time  they  could  have  no  clear   notions  of  what   they  advanced  ; 
nor  could  they  demonftrate  what  they  faid  from   the  knowledge 
of  the  parts  and  their  ufes. 

"  Buboes  are  by  fome  imputed  to  the  flopping  of  a  gonorrhoea, 
or,  as  they  exprefTed  it,  driving  it  to  the  glands  of  the  groin,  con- 
formably to  the  idea  they  had  of  the  fwelling  of  the  telticle.  But 
this  is  not  juft,  for  we  know  of  no  fuch  power  as  repulfion  ;  and 
if  it  was  driven  there,  it  could  not  be  by  Hopping  the  formation 
of  matter,  but  by  increafmg  the  abforption,  of  which  they  had 
no  idea." 

Mr.  Hunter  here  examines  the  opinions  of  authors  concerning 
the  formation  of  a  bubo,  and  proves  that,  prior  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  abforption  in  the  lymphatics,  they  have  made 
life  of  terms  which  they  could  not  poflibly  underftand,  and  that, 
till  we  come  fo  low  down  as  the  year  1770,  nothing  was  clearly 
underltood  on  the  fubjec~t.  At  that  period,  in  an  abridgement  of 
Altrue  by  Dr.  Chapman  (fecond  edition),  in  which  he  introduces 
his  own  knowledge  and  ideas,  we  find  the  abforbing  power  of  the 
lymphatics  brought  in  as  a  caufe  of  the  formation  of  buboes. 

Conceiving  the  doctrine  of  abforption  to  be  now  underflood, 
Mr.  Hunter  proceeds  to  explain  the  different  modes  in  which  it 
may  take  place  under  circumftances  of  a  venereal  infection. 

"  The  venereal  matter,"  fays  he,  "  is  taken  up  by  the  abforb- 
ents of  the  part  in  which  it  is  placed  :  and  although  the  abforp- 
tion of  the  matter  and  the  effects  after  abforption  are  the  fame, 
whether  from  the  matter  of  the  gonorrhoea,  or  chancre,  vet. I 
ihall  divide  the  abforption  into  three  kinds,  according  to  the  three 
different  furfaces  from  which  die  matter  may  be  abforbed,  begin- 
ning with  the  leait  frequent. 

1.  "  The  firft  and  moil  iimple  is  where  the  matter  either  of 
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a  gonorrhoea  or  chancre  has  only  been  applied  to  fome  found  fur« 
face,  without  haying  produced  any  local  effect,  on  the  part,  but 
has  been  ahforbed  immediately  upon  its  application.  Instances  of 
this  I  have  fometimes  feen  in  men,  and  fuch  are  perhaps  the  only 
inilances  that  can  be  depended  upon ;  for  it  is  uncertain  in 
many  cafes,  whether  a  woman  has  a  gonorrhoea  or  not.  I 
think,  however,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have  feen  it  in 
women,  or  at  leaft  there  was  every  reafon  to  believe  that  they 
had  neither  chancre  nor  gonorrhoea  preceding,  as  there  Was  no 
local  appearance  of  it,  nor  did  they  communicate  it  to  others  who 
had  connection  with  them. 

"  It  mufl  be  allowed  that  this  mode  of  abforption  is  very  rare  ; 
and  if  we  were  to  examine  the  parts  very  carefully,  or  enquire  of 
the  patient  very  ftricily,  probably  a  fmall  chancre  might  be  dif- 
ppvered  to  have  been  the  caufe,  which  I  have  more  than  once  feen. 
For  when  we  coniidcr  how  rarely  it  happens  from  a  gonorrhoea, 
In  which  the  mode  of  abforption  is  fimilar,  we  can  hardly  fup- 
pole  it  probable  that  it  mould  here  arife  from  fimple  contact,  the 
time  of  die  application  of  the  venereal  matter  being  commonly 
fo  very  ihort.  We  might  indeed  fuppofe  the  frequency  to  make 
lip  for  the  length  of  time,  which  we  can  hardly  allow,  for  the 
fame  frequency  mould  give  the  chance  of  producing  it  locally. 
Therefore  very  particular  attention  mould  be  paid  to  all  the  cir- 
curr.ftances  attending  fuch  cafes. 

"  There  is  however  no  great  reafon  why  it  fhould  not  happen, 
and  the  pofiibility  of  it  leflens  the  faith  that  is  to  be  put  in  the 
fu'ppofition,  that  the  difeafe  may  be  years  hi  the  conftitution  be- 
fore it  appears ;  for  whenever  it  does  appear  in  a  lues  venerea,  its 
date  is  always  cirried  back  to  the  lait  local  affection,  whether 
gonorrhoea  or  chancre,  and  the  latter  connections  are  never  re* 
garded. 

2.  "  The  fecond  mode  of  abforption  of  this  matter  is  more 
frequent  than  the  former,  and  it  is  when  the  matter  applied  has 
produced  a  gonorrhoea  •,  and  it  may  happen  while  the  complaint 
is  going  on,  either  under  a  cure  or  not.  Some  of  the  matter  fe- 
cre.ted.~by  the  inflamed  furfaces  having  been  abforbed  and  carried 
into  the  circulation,,  produces  the  fame  complaints  as  in  the 
former  cafe,  by  which  means  a  perfoii  gives  himfelf  the  lues  ve- 
fcerea, 

?,  "  The  third  mode  is  the  abforction  of  the  matter  from  an 
ulcerj  which,  may  either  be  a  chancre,  or  a  bubo.  This  mode  is 
fcy  much  the  rnoft  frequent  j  which,  with  many  other  proofs,  would 
{hew,  that  a  lore  or  ulcer  is  the  furface  moil  favourable  for  ab- 
forption. "Whether  ulcers  in  every  part  of  the  body  have  an  equal 
power  of  abforption  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  ;  but  I 
i^r\<:cc  that  an  ulcer  on  the  glans,  is  not  fo  good  a  furface  for  ab- 
Ibrpubn  as  one  on  the  prepuce,  although  I  have  feen  both  buboes 
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and  the  lues  venerea  arife  from  the  former,  but  not  fo  often  as 
&om  the  latter. 

4.  "  To  thefe  three  methods  may  be  added  a  fourth,  abforption 
from  a  wound ;  which  I  have  already  remarked  is  perhaps  not  fo 
frequent  as  any  of  the  former.  %  w 

"  As  the  venereal  poifon  has  the  power  of  contaminating  what- 
ever part  of  the  body  it  comes  in  contact  with,  it  contaminates 
the  abforbent  fyftem,  producing  in  it  local  venereal  complaints. 
It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  what  is  now  commonly  un- 
derstood by  a  bubo,  is  a  fwelling  taking  place  in  the  abforbin^ 
fyftem,  efpecially  in  the  glands,  arifing  from  the  abforption  of 
fome  poifon,  or  other  irritating  matter ;  and  when  fuch  fwellings 
take  place  in  the  groin,  they  are  called  buboes,  whether  from  ab- 
forption or  not,  but  are  moft  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  venereal, 
even  although  there  has  been  no  vifible  preceding  caufe.  This  has 
been  fo  much  the  cafe,  that  all  fwellings  in  this  part  have  been 
fufpe£ted  to  be  of  this  nature  •,  femoral  ruptures,  and  aneurifms 
of  the  femoral  artery,  have  been  miftaken  for  venereal  buboes." 

Mr.  Hunter  calls  every  abfeeis  in  the  abforbing  fyltem,  whether 
in  the  vefTels  or  the  glands,  arifing  in  confequence  of  the  abforp- 
tion of  venereal  matter,  by  the  name  of  a  bubo. 

"  This  matter,"  continues  he,  "  when  abforbed  from  either  of  the 
four  different  furfaces,  which  are  common  furfaces,  wounds,  in- 
flamed furfaces,  and  ulcers,  is  carried  along  the  abforbent  vefTels 
to  the  common  circulation,  and  in  its  paffage  often  produces  the 
fpecific  inflammation  in  thefe  vefTels  •,  the  confequence  of  whicfi 
is,  the  formation  of  buboes,  which  are  venereal  abfeeffes,  exactly 
fimilar  in  their  nature  and  effects  to  a  chancre  •,  the  onl)  difference 
being  in  fize.  As  the  abforbents  with  the  glands  are  immediately 
irritated  by  the  fame  fpecific  matter  which  has  undergone  no 
change  in  its  paffage,  the  confequent  inflammation  mult  therefore 
have  the  fame  fpecific  quality,  and  the  matter  fecreted  in  thera 
be  venereal. 

"  As  this  fyftem  of  vefTels  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes.,  the 
yeffels  themfelves,  and  their  ramifications  and  convolutions,  called 
the  lymphatic  glands,  I  fhall  follow  the  fame  divifion  in  treating 
of  their  inflammations. 

"  Inflammation  of  the  veffels  is  not  nearly  fo  frequent  as  that 
of  the  glands.  In  men,  fuch  inflammations,  in  confequence  of 
chancres  upon  the  glans  or  prepuce,  generally  appear  like  a  chord 
leading  along  the  back  of  the  penis  from  the  chancres.  Some- 
times they  arife  from  the  thickening  of  the  prepuce  in  gonorrhoeas, 
that  part  in  fuch  cafes  being  generally  in  a  ltate  of  excoriation,  as 
was  defcribed  when  on  that  form  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  chords 
often  terminate  infenfibly  on  the  penis,  near  its  root,  or  near  the 
pubes  j  at  other  times  they  extend  further,  paffing  to  a  lymphatic 
gland  in  the  groin  ;  this  chord  can  be  eafily  pinched  up  between 
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the  finger  and  thumb,  and  it  often  gives  a  thicknefs  to  the  pre- 
puce, making,  it  fo  ftiff  at  this  part  as  to  make  the  inverfion  of  it 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  producing  a  kind  of  phymofis. 

"  I  think  I  have  obferved  this  appearance  to  arife  as  frequently 
from  the  gonorrhoea,  when  attended  with  the  before-mentioned 
inflammation  and  tumefaction  of  the  prepuce,  as  from  chancres  ; 
which  if  my  obfervatibn  is  juft,  is  not  eafily  accounted  for.  I 
have  obferved  that  abforption  is  more  common  to  ulcers  than  in- 
flamed furfaces  ;  or  at  leaft  the  formation  of  a  bubo  in  the  gland, 
and  its  effects  in  the  conftitution,  are  more  common  from  an 
ulcer  *,  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  infide  of  the  prepuce, 
from  whence  this  chord  appears  to  arife,  is  in  an  excoriated  ftate. 
It  is  poffible  that  this  effect  may  arife  from  the  lymphatics  fympa- 
thifing  with  the  inflammation  of  the  urethra;  but  I  believe 
the  affection  is  truly  venereal  *,  or  it  is  poffible  that  even  the  ab- 
forption of  the  coagulable  lymph  which  was  produced  from  the 
venereal  inflammation,  and  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  tumefaction, 
may  have  the  power  of  contamination,  as  appears  to  be  the  cafe 
in  the  cancer. 

"  The  thickening,  or  the  formation  of  this  hard  chord,  pro- 
bably arifes  from  the  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  abforbents, 
joined  with  the  extravafation  of  coagulable  lymph,  thrown  in 
upon  its  inner  furface,  as  in  inflamed  Veins. 

"  This  chord  often  inflames  To  much  as  to  fuppurate,  and 
fometimes  in  more  places  than  one,  forming  one,  two,  or  three 
buboes,  or  fmall  abfeefies,  in  the  body  of  the  penis.  When  this 
is  going  on,  'we  find  in  fome  parts  of  this  chord  a  circumferibed 
hardnefs,  then  fuppuration  takes  place  in  the  centre,  the  fkin  be- 
gins to"  inflame,  the  matte*  comes  nearer  to  it,  and  the  abfeefs 
opens  like  any  other  abfeefs." 

Mr.  Hunter  fays  he  has  feen  a  chain  of  thefe  little  abfcefTes 
running  along  the  upper  part  of  the  penis  through  its  whole 
extent. 

il  This,"  fays  he,  "  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  exactly  fimilar  to 
the  inflammation  and  fuppuration  of  a  vein  after  being  wounded 
and  expofed. 

"  Inflammation  of  the  glands  is  much  more  frequent  than  the 
former,  and  arifes  from  the  venereal"  matter  being  carried  on  to 
the  lymphatic  glands ;  the  ftruclure '  of  which  appears  to  be  no 
more  than  the  ramifications  and  reunion  of  the  abforbent  veffels, 
by  which  means  they  form  thefe  bodies. 

"  From  this  itruo~ture  v/e  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  the  fluid 
abforbed  is  in  fome  meafure  detained  in  thefe  bodies,  and  thereby 
has  a  greater  opportunity  of  communicating  the  difeafe  to  them 
than  to  the  diftmct  veflels,4 where  its  ccurfe  is  perhaps  more  rapid  \ 
which  may  account  fcr  the  glands  being  more  frequently  conta- 
jninftted. 
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u  Swellings  of  tliefe  glands  arc  common  to  other  difeafes,  and 
aid  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  tliofe  that  arife  from  the 
venereal  poifon.  The  firit  enquiry  mould  be  into  the  caufe,  to 
fee  if  there  is  any  venereal  complaint  at  fome  greater  diftance 
from  the  heart,  us  chancres  on  the  penis,  or  any  preceding  difeafe 
on  the  penis  ;  to  learn  if  mercurial  ointment  has  been  at  all  ap- 
plied to  the  legs  and  thighs  of  that  fide  ;  for  mercury  applied  to 
thofe  parts  for  the  cure  of  a  chancre  will  fometimes  tumefy  the 
glands,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  venereal.  We  mould 
further  obferve,  if  thore  be  no  preceding  difeafe  in  the  conftitu- 
tion,  fuch  as  a  cold,  fever,  &c.  the  progrefs  of  the  fwelling  with 
regard  to  quicknefs  is  alfo  to  be  attended  to,  as  alfo  to  diitinguifh 
it  from  a  rupture,  lumbar  abfeefs,  or  aneurifm  of  the  cural 
artery. 

"  Perhaps  thefe  bodies  are  more  irritable,  or  more  fufceptible 
of  ilimuli,  than  the  veflels,  they  are  certainly  more  fufceptible  of 
fympathy  •,  however,  we  are  not  yet  fufheiently  acquainted  with  the 
nfe  of  thefe  glands  to  be  able  to  account  fatisfadtorily  for  this  dif- 
ference. 

u  It  would  appear  in  fome  cafes,  that  it  is  fome  time  after  the 
abforption  of  the  venereal  matter  before  .it  produces  its  efFecls 
upon  the  glands  ;  in  fome  it  has  been  fix  days  at  leaft.  This 
could  only  be  known  by  the  chancres  being  healed  fix  days  before 
the  bubo  began  to  appear  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  matter  had  been  abibrbed  a  much  longer  time  be- 
fore, for  the  laft  matter  of  a  chancre  molt  probably  is  not  venereal ; 
and  indeed  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  poifon  may  be  as  long 
before  it  produces  an  action  on  the  parts,  when  applied  in  this 
way,  as  it  is  either  in  the  urethra,  or  in  forming  a  chancre  ; 
which  I  have  (hewn  to  be  fometimes  fix  or  feven  weeks. 

"  The  glands  nearefl  to  the  origin  of  the  difeafe  are  in  general 
the  only  ones  that  are  attacked,  as  thofe  in  the  groin,  when  the 
matter  has  been  taken  up  from  the  penis  in  men.  In  the  groin, 
between  the  labia  and  thigh,  and  the  round  ligaments,  when  ab- 
ibrbed from  the  vulva,  in  wolnen. 

iC  I  think  there  is  commonly  but  one  gland  at  a  time  that  is  af- 
fected by  the  abforption  of  venereal  matter,  which  if  fo  becomes 
in  fome  fort  a  diftinguifhing  mark  between  venereal  buboes  and 
other  difeafes  of  tiiefe  bodies. 

"  We  never  find  the  lymphatic  veflels,  or  glands,  that  are 
fecond  in  order,  affected  ;  as  thofe  along  the  iliac  veflels,  or 
back  ;  and  I  have  alfo  feen  when  the  difeafe  has  been  contracted 
by  a  fore  or  cut  upon  the  finger,  the  bubo  come  on  a  little  above 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  upon  the  infide  of  the  biceps  mufcle  ;  and 
in  fuch  where  the  bubo  has  come  in  that  part  none  have  formed  in 
the  arm-pit,  which  is  the  mod  common  place  for  the  glands  to  b^ 
ccted  by  abforpiion. 
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"  But  this  is  not  univerfal,  although  common,  for  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  who  contracted  the  difeafe  in  the  before- 
mentioned  way,  that  he  had  buboes  both  on  the  infide  of  the 
biceps  mufcle,  and  in  the  arm-pit.  Another  cafe  of  this  kind  I 
have  heard  of  fince  j  why  it  is  not  more  common  is  perhaps  not 
eafily  explained. 

"  It  might  be  fuppofed  that  the  matter  was  weakened  or  much 
diluted  by  the  abforptions  from  other  parts  by  the  time  it  gets 
through  thefe  neareil  ramifications,  and  therefore  has  not  power 
to  contaminate  thofc  which  are  beyond  them  ;  but  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable that  there  are  other  reafons  for  this.  I  once  fufpected  that 
the  nature  of  the  poifon  was  altered  in  thefe  glands  as  it  parTed 
through  them,  which  was  the  reafon  why  it  did  not  contaminate 
the  fecond  or  third  feries  of  glands  ;  and  alfo  why  it  did  not 
affect  the  constitution  in  the  fame  way  as  it  did  the  parts  to  which 
it  was  firft  a?ppli<  d ;  but  this  explanation  will  not  account  for  the 
next  order  of  glands  to  fuppurating  buboes  not  being  affected  by 
the  abforption  of  venereal  matter.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  in- 
ternal fituation  of  the  other  glands  prevents  the  venereal  irritation 
from  taking  place  in  them  ;  and  this  opinion  is  flrengthened  by 
obferving  when  one  of  thefe  external  glattds  fuppurates  and  forms 
a  bubo,  which  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  large  venerea}  fore  or  chan- 
cre, that  the  abforption  from  it,  which  mufl  be  great,  does  not 
contaminate  the  lymphatics  or  glands  next  in  order,  by  the  vene- 
real matter  going  directly  through  them. 

"  If  this  be  true,  then  the  fkin  would  feem  to  be  the  caufe  of 
the  fufceptibility  of  the  abforbents  to  receive  the  irritation. 
Whether  the  fkin  has  the  power  inherent  in  itfelf,  or  acquires  it 
from  feme  other  circumflance,  as  air,  cold,  or  fenfe  of  touch,  is 
not  eafily  afcertained,  but  whichever  it  be,  it  fhews  that  the  ve- 
nereal matter  of  itfelf  is  not  capable  of  irritating,  and  that  it  re- 
quires a  fecond  principle  to  complete  its  full  efFecl:,  that  is,  a 
combination  of  the  nature  of  the  poifon  and  the  influence  of  the 
fkin,  and  that  influence  mull  be  by  fympathy,  and  therefore  weaker 
than  if  acling  in  the  fame  part,  that  is,  the  fkin  itfelf;  which 
perhaps  is  the  reafon  why  the  venereal  matter  does  not  always 
affect  thofe  vefieis  and  glands,  while  it  always  does  the  fkin,  if 
inferted  into  it. 

"  The  fituation  of  buboes  arifing  from  the  venereal  difeafe  in 
the  penis,  are,  in  men,  in  the  abforbent  glands  of  the  groin  ;  if  a 
gonorrhoea  is  the  caufe  of  a  bubo,  one  groin  is  not  exempted  more 
than  the  other,  both  may  be  affecled ;  but  if  a  bubo  arifes  in 
confequence  of  a  chancre,  then  the  groin  may  be  generally  de- 
termined by  the  feat  of  the  chancre  ;  for  if  the  chancre  is  on  one 
fide  of  the  penis,  then  the  bubo  will  commonly  be  on  that  fide  j 
however  this  is  not  univerfally  the  cafe,  for  I  have  known  in- 
stances, although  but  few,  where  a  chancre   on  one  fide  of  the 
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prepuce,  or  penis,  has  been  the  caufe  of  a  bubo  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  which  it  arifing  from  that  chancre  is  a  proof  that  the  ab- 
forbents  either  anaftomofe,  or  decuffiite  each  other.  If  the  chan- 
cre be  on  the  frscnum,  or  on  tlic  middle  of  the  penis,  between 
the  two  fides,  then  it  is  uncertain  which  fide  will  be  affected." 

Mr.  Hunter  here  obferves,  that  the  fituation  of  the  glands  of 
the  groin  is  not  always  the  fame,  and  therefore  that  the  courfe  of 
the  abforbent  veflels  will  vary.  Accordingly  buboes  may  take 
place  either  higher  or  lower  than  ufual,  and  indeed  no  part  of 
the  body,  under  certain  circum  fiances,  is  exempt  from  the  difeafe, 
fince  every  gland  is  capable  of  venereal  infection. 

Mr.  Hunter  next  thinks  it  neceflary  to  remark  on  buboes  as 
they  appear  in  tvomen. 

"  One  would  naturally  fuppofe,"  fays  he,  "  that  what  has  been 
faid  of  this  complaint  in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  men,  would  be 
wholly  applicable  to  women ;  and  alfo  that  nothing  peculiar  to 
women  could  take  place  ;  but  the  feat  of  abforption  is  more  ex- 
teniive  in  this  fex,  and  the  courfe  of  fome  of  the  abforbents  is 
alfo  different,  from  whence  there  are  three  fituations  of  buboes  in 
women,  two  of  which  are  totally  different  from  thofe  in  men, 
and  thefe  I  fufpect.  to  be  in  the  abforbents. 

"  The  third  fituation  of  buboes  in  this  fex  is  fimilar  to  that  in; 
men,  and  therefore  they  may  be  divided  into  three,  as  in  men. 

"  When  buboes  arife  in  women  where  there  is  no  chancre,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  know  whether  they  are  venereal  or  not  than  in 
men  ;  for  when  they  arife  in  men  without  any  local  complaint^  it 
is  known  that  no  fuch  complaint  exiits*  and  therefore  the  bubo 
cannot  be  venereal,  excepting  by  immediate  abforption  ;  but  in  wo- 
men it  is  often  difficult  to  know  whether  there  be  any  infection 
prefent  or  not ;  and  therefore  in  order  to  afcertain  the  nature  of 
the  bubo,  attention  muft  be  paid  to  its  manner  of  coming  on, 
progrefs,  and  other  circum  fiances. 

"  "When  chancres  are  fituated  forwards,  near  to  the  meatus 
urinarius,  nymphx,  clitoris,  labia,  or  mons  veneris,  then  we  find 
that  the  matter  abforbed  is  carried  along  one  or  both  of  the  round 
ligaments,  and  the  buboes  are  formed  in  thofe  ligaments  juft  be- 
fore they  enter  the  abdomen,  without!  believe  ever  going  further; 
Thefe  buboes  I  fufpecl  not  to  be  glandular,  but  inflamed  abforb- 
ents ;  and  if  fo  it  llrengthens  the  idea  that  it  is  only  an  external 
part  that  can  be  affected  in  this  way. 

"  When  the  chancres  are  fituated  far  back,  near  the  perinaeum, 
or  in  it,  the  matter  abforbed  is  carried  forwards  along  the  angle 
betv/een  the  labium  and  the  thigh  to  the  glands  in  the  groin,  and 
often  in  this  courfe  there  are  formed  fmall  buboes  in  the  abforb- 
ents, fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  penis  in  men  ;  and  when  the  effect^ 
of  the  poifon  do  not  reft  here,  it  often  produces  a  bubo  in  the  groin 
as  in  men." 
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Speaking  01  the  inflammation  of  buboes,  and  particularly  of  the 
figns  that  dijiingui/h  them  from  other  fivell'uigs  of  the  glands,  Mr. 
Hunter  fays, 

"  The  bubo  commonly  begins  with  a  fenfe  of  pain  which 
leads  the  patient  to  examine  the  part,  where  a  fmall  hard  tumor 
is  to  be  felt  *.  This  increafes  like  every  other  inflammation  that 
has  a  tendency  to  fuppuration  ;  and  if  not  prevented,  goes  on  to 
fuppuration  and  ulceration,  the  matter  coming  fait  to  the  fkin. 

"  But  we  find  cafes  where  they  are  flow  in  their  progrefs,  which 
I  fufpecx  either  arifes  from  the  inflammatory  procefs  being  kept 
back  by  mercury,  or  other  means ;  or  being  retarded  by  a  fcrofulous 
tendency,  fuch  a  difpofition  in  the  parts  not  fo  readily  admitting 
the  true  venereal  action. 

"  At  firft  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  gland,  which  is 
moveable  in  the  cellular  membrane  •,  but  as  it  increafes  in  fize, 
or  as  the :- inflammation,  and  more  efpecially  the  fuppuration,  ad- 
vances, which  in  all  caies  produce  rather  a  common  eifecl:  than  a 
fpecific,  the  fpecific  diilance  is  exceeded,  the  unrounding  cellular 
membrane  becomes  more  inflamed,  and  the  tumor  is  more  dif- 
fufed.  Some  become  erysipelatous,  by  which  means  they  are; 
rendered  more  diffufed  and  cedematous,  and  do  not  readily  fup- 
purate,  a  circumstance  often  attending  the  crifypelatous  inflam- 
mation. 

"  To  afcerrain  what  a  difeafe  is,  is  the   firft  ftep  in  the  cure  * 
1  when  two  or  more  caufes  produce   fimilar  effe£ls,  great    at- 
tention is  necefiary  10  diitinguifh   one  effecl  from  another,' fo  as 
to  come  at  the  true  ipaujTe  of  each. 

il  The  glands  of  the   groin   from  their  fituation  are   liable  to 
fufpicion,  for  befides  being  fubjecf.  to  the  common  flifeafes,   they 

-  become  expqfeti  to  others  by  allowing  whatever  is  abforbed  to 
oafs  tlirough  them ;  and  as  the  route  of  the  venereal  poifon  to  the 
constitution  xipally  through  them,  and  being  oftener  ill 
from  this  k»n  any  other,  they  often  are  fufpecled  of  thii 
dueafe. -without  foundation. 

"  To  dirfinguiih  with  certainty  the   true  venereal  bubo   from 
fwellingsof  thofe  glands  arifing    from  other  caufes,  may  be  very 
difficult.     We  mutt  however  examine  all  circumftances,  to  afcer- 
rain in  what  the  bubo  differs  from   the  common  difeafes  of  thofe 
•  glands,  whether  in  the  groin  or  elfewhere  ;  in  which  examination 

*  The  In;..'  r.thor  has-  remarked  here,  that  whenever  a  pcrfon  has 

either  a  gonorrhoea  or  a  chancre,  he.becomes  apprehenfive  of  a  bubo  ;  and 
as  there  are  in  the  gcrserrboa,  and  fometimes  caies  of  chancre,  fympatbeiiz 

-  fenftitiovs  in  or  nearfhe  groin,  thefe'are  fufpected  by  the  patient  to  be  be- 
ginning: buboes,  and  the  hand  is  immediately  applied  to  the  part ;  and  if  a 
gland  be  felt  there,  although  not  in  the  leaft  increafed  in  fize,  the  patient's 
fiifpicions  are  confirmed  frcrm  a  belief  that  he  has  no  fuch  parts  natu- 
rally. 
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the  apparent  caufes  are  not  to  be  negle£ted.  I  have  already  given 
the  character  of  the  venerea!  bubo  in  general  terms ;  but  I  (hall 
now  be  more  particular,  as  the  two  are  to  be  contrafted. 

"  The  true  venereal  bubo  in  confequence  of  a  chancre  is  moft 
commonly  confined  to  one  gland.  It  keeps  nearly  its  fpecific 
diftance  till  fuppuration  has  taken  place,  and  then  becomes  more 
diffufed  *.  It  is  rapid  in  its  progress  from  inflammation  to  fup- 
puration  and  ulceration.  The  fuppuration  is  commonly  large  for 
the  fize  of  the  gland,  and  but  one  abfcefs.  The  pain  is  very 
acute.  The  colour  of  the  fkin  where  the  inflammation  attacks  is 
of  a  florid  red. 

"  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  buboes  in  confequence  of  the 
firft  mode  of  abforpilon,  viz.  where  no  local  difeafe  had  been 
produced,  will  always  be  attended  with  a  greater  uncertainty  of  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe  than  thofe  attended  or  preceded  by  a  difeafe 
in  the  penis  ;  becaufe  a  fimple  inflammation  and  fuppuration  of 
thefe  glands  is  not  fuiheient  to  mark  it  to  be  venereal ;  but  as  we 
always  have  this  difeafe  in  view  when  fuch  parts  as  the  glands,  of 
the  groin  are  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  the  patient  runs  but  little 
rifk  of  not  being  cured  if  it  mould  be  venereal ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  patients  have  often  undergone  a  mercurial  courfe  when  there 
has  been  no  occafion  for  it. 

"  It  will  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  out  the  fpecific  difference 
in  the  difeafes  themfelves  ;  but  I  think  that  fuch  buboes  as  ariie 
without  any  vifible  caafe  are  of  two  kinds,  one  fimilar  to  thofe 
arifmg  from  chancre::  or  gonorrhoea  ;  that  is,  inflaming  and  fup- 
purating  brifkly.  Thefe  I  Itave  always  fufpected  to  be  venereal ; 
for  although  there  is  no  proof  of  their  being  fo,  yet  from  thefe 
circumftances  it  is  a  flrong  prefumption  that  they  are. 

"  The  fecond  are  generally  preceded  and  attended*  with  flight 
fever,  or  the  common  i'ymptoms  of  a  cold,  and  they  are  generally 
indolent  and  flow  in  their  progrefs.  If  they  mould  be  more  quick 
than  ordinary,  they  become  more  diffufed  than  the  venereal,  and 
may  not  be  confined  to  one  gland.  When  very  flow  they  give 
but  little  fenfation  ;  but  when  more  quick  the  fenfation  is  more 
acute,  though  not  fo  (harp  as  in  thofe  that  are  venereal ;  and 
moft  commonly  they  do  not  fuppurate,  but  often  become  ilation- 
ary.  When  they  do  fuppurate  it  is  flowly,  and  often  in  more 
glands  than  one,  the  inflammation  being  more  diiTufed,  and  com- 
monly fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fwelling.  The  matter  comes 
flowly  to  the  fkin,  not  attended  with  much  pain,  and  the  colour 
is  different  from  that  of  the  other,  being   more  of  the  purple. 

*  Mr.  Hunter  obferves  here,  that  the  glands  and  furrounding  parts 
being  diiTimilar,  inflammation  does  not  fo  readily  become  diffufed  as  when 
it  takes  ptece  in  a  common  part. 
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Sometimes  the  fuppurations  are  very  confiderable,  but  not  patti* 
fuL" 

Mr.  Hunter  next  enquires  what  other  caufes  there  are  for  the 
fwelling  of  thefe  glands  befides  venerea!  infection,  to  v/hich  he 
has  afcribed  one  of  the  modes  of  fwelling  •,  for  other  caufes  there 
mufl  be  to  account  for  the  other  modes  of  it.     He  fays, 

"  The  fir  ft  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  whether  or  not  there  are 
any  venereal  complaints  -y  and  if  not,  this  becomes  a  ftrong  pre- 
emptive proof  that  they  may  not  be  venereal,  but  proceed  from 
fome  unknown  caufe.  If  the  fwelling  is  only  in  one  gland,  very 
flow  in  its  progrefs,  and  gives  but  little  or  no  pain,  it  is  probable 
merely  fcrofulous ;  but  if  the  fwelling  is  confiderable,  diffufed 
and  attended  with  fome  inflammation  and  pain,  then  it  is  moft 
probable  that  there  is  a  conftitutional  a6Hon  confirming  in  flight 
fever,  the  fymptorils  of  which  are  lailitude,  lofs  of  appetite,  want 
of  fleep,  fmall  quick  pulfe,  and  an  appearance  of  approaching 
he6tic.  Such  fwellings  are  flow  in  their  cure,  and  do  not  feem 
to  be  affected  by  mercury,  even  when  very  early  applied." 

The  following  cafe,  introduced  by  the  author  to  illuftrate  this 
•fubje£t,  is  well  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention : 

"  A  gentleman  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  flight  fever ;  the 
pulfe  a  little  quick  and  hard,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  of  courfe  lofs 
of  flefh  >  a  Hftleflhefs  and  a  fallow  look.  While  in  this  (late  a 
fwelling  took  place  in  the  glands  of  one  of  the  groins.  He  im- 
mediately fent  for  me,"  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  "  becaufe  he  imagined 
it  to  be  venereal.  From  the  hiftory  pf  the  cafe,  I  gave  it  as  my 
firm  opinion  it  was  not :  in  this  he  had  not  much  faith.  The 
fwellings  were  not  very  painful,  and  after  having  acquired  a  con- 
jfiderabk  fize  they  became  ftationary.  To  pleafe  him  I  gave  hirrv 
a  box  of  mercurial  ointment  to  be  rubbed  on  the  leg  and  thigh 
cnly  of  the  fide  affected,  that  it  might  have  a  fufficient  local 
effect,  and  as  little  go  into  the  conftitution  as  poffible ;  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  of  any  fervice  to  the  fwellings  in  the  groin,  they 
remaining  ftationary,  and  almoft  without  pain.  His  friends  be- 
came uneafy,  and  fent  their  furgeons  to  him,  who  without  know- 
ing he  was  my  patient,  and  of  courfe  without  knowing  my  opi- 
nion, imagined  that  the  difeafe  was  venereal,  as  they  talked  of 
givhig  mercury.  "With  refpeet  to  the  cure,  I  thought  he  fhould 
go  to  the  fea  and  bathe. 

"  Allowing  the  chance  of  the  difeafe  being  venereal  or  not  ve- 
rereal  to  be  equal,  I  reafoned  upon  that  ground.  His  prefent 
want  of  health  could  ncf  be  fuppoied  to  arife  from  any  venereal 
caufe,  as  it  was  prior  to  the  fwelling  in  the  groin,  and  therefore 
■  though  the  fwelling  was  venereal,  he  was  not  at  prefent  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  mercury,  as  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  that  medicine 
:"v  -  the  cure  would  kSl  him  >  and  if  it  fhould  not  be  venereal. 
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JlJkat  ftill  a  greater  quantity  of  mercury  mufl  be  given  than  what 
Was  neceflary  if  it  was  venereal  \  becaufe  its  not  giving  way  rea- 
dily would  naturally  make  the  furgeon  pufli  the  mercury  further  j 
and  befides  this  difagreeable  circumftance,  the  difeafe  in  the  groin 
might  be  rendered  more  difficult  of  cure,  But  if  he  went  to  the 
lea  his  conftitution  would  be  reftored  ;  and  if  the  difeafe  in  th<? 
groin  proved  to  be  venereal,  he  would  be  in  a  proper  condition  to 
go  through  a  mercurial  courfe,  and  by  that  means  get  rid  of  both 
difeafes  by  the  two  methods.  But  if  I  fhould  be  right  in  my 
opinion,  that  there  was  nothing  venereal  in  the  cafe,  then  he 
would  get  well  by  the  fea-bathing  alone. 

"  Thefe  arguments  had  the  defired  effecl:,  he  went  directly  to 
the  fea,  and  began  to  recover  almoft  immediately.  About  a, 
"fortnight  after  a  fmall  fuppuration  took  place  in  one  of  the 
glands  ;  I  directed  a  poultice  mould  be  made  with  fea-water  and 
applied,  and  if  it  broke  that  it  mould  not  be  further  opened,  but 
poulticed  till  healed.  In  fix  weeks  he  come  back  perfectly  re- 
covered in  every  refpecl. 

"  The  above  appearance,  with  the  conftitutional  afFe&ions,  I 
have  feen  take  place  when  there  were  chancres,  and  I  have  been 
puzzled  to  determine  whether  it  was  fympathetic,  from  a  de- 
rangement of  the  conftitution,  or  from  the  abforption  of  mat- 
ter. 

"  I  have  long  fufpe&ed  a  mixed  cafe,  and  I  am  now  certain  that 
fuchexiits.  I  have  feen  cafps  where  the  venereal  matter,  like  a 
cold  or  fever,  has  only  irritated  the  glands  to  difeafe,  producing 
in  them  fcrofula,  to  which  they  were  predifpofed. 

"  In  fuch  cafes  the  fwcllings  commonly  arife  flowly,  give  but 
little  pain,  and  feem  to  be  rather  haftened  in  their  pro£refs  if 
mercury  is  given  to  deltroy  tire  venereal  difpofition.  Some  come 
*to  fuppuration  while  under  this  refolving  courfe ;  and  others  which 
probably  had  a  venereal  taint  at  fir  ft,  become  fo  indolent  that 
.mercury  has  no  effecl:  upon  them,  and  in  the  end  get  well 
either  of  thcmfelves  or  by  other  means,  which  I  imagine  may 
have  induced  fome  to  think  that  buboes  are  never  venereal.  Such 
cafes  require  great  attention  to  be  able  to  determine  them 
properly  ;  and  I  believe  this  requires  in  many  cafes  fo  nice  a 
judgment  that  we  ihall  be  often  liable  to  miftakes." 

Whether  the  lymphatic  glands  a£t  as  guards  agalrjfl  the  further 
progrefs  of  any  difeafe  caught  by  abforption,  Mr.  Hunter  cannot 
determine  ;  they  cannot  however  prevent  the  poifon  from  getting 
g  paffage  into  the  conftitution  in  cafes  where  buboes  take  place, 
becaufe  thefe  glands  naturally'  propagate  the  fame  difeafe  as  has 
been  produced  in  them,  and  in  an  inereafed  degree. 

Mr.  Hunter  makes  the  following  general  reflections  on  the  cure  of 
buboes.  He  declines  a  difcuflion  of  the  opinion  of  their  being 
a.  depofit.  from,  the  conftitution,  and  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
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this  opinion,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  difpcrfed  •,  M  for,*'  fays  hf« 

<c  according  to  this  theory,  to  difperfe  them  would  be  to  throw  the 
venereal  matter  upon  the  conititution.  But  if  this  were  really  the 
cafe,  then  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  the  ufe  of  mercury,  pro- 
vided that  the  bubo  be  allowed  to  proceed,  as  it  would  prove  its 
own  cure  ;  but  even  thofe  who  were  of  this  opinion  were  not 
fatisfied  with  the  cure  which  they  fuppofed  nature  had  pointed 
out,  but  gave  mercury,  and  in  very  large  quantities.  From  the  fame 

lory  of  a  bubo  I  have  alfo  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  there  arc 
•al  buboes  which  are  not  in  the  leait  venereal,  but  fcrofulous  ; 
i:t  there  are  alfo  buboes  which  appear  to  be  only  in  part  vene- 
er  perhaps  only   a  gland  difpofed  to  fcrofula  brought  into 
ion  by  the  venereal  irritation,  fimilar  to  what  happens  often 
from  the  matter  of  the  fmall-pox  in  inoculation.     Therefore  prior 
to  the  method  of  cure,  The  true  venereal  bubo  is  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  ethers  if  pJmble.     When  it  is  well  afcertained  to  be 
venereal,  refolution    is    certainly  to   be  attempted  if  the  bubo  be 
In  a    Hate  of  inflammation  only.     The    propriety  of  the  attempt 
depends  upon  the  progrefs  the  difcafe   has  made.     If  it  be  very 
large,  and  fuppuration  appears  to  be  near  at  hand,  it  is  probable 
that  refolution  cannot  be  effected  j  and  if  fuppuration  has  taken 
place,  I  mould  very  much  doubt  the    probability  of  fuccefs,  and 
an    attempt  might  now  poihbly  only  retard  the  fuppuration,    and 
protract  the  cure. 

"  The  refolution  of  thofe  inflammations  "depends  principally 
upon  mercury,  and  aimofl  abfolutely  upon  the  quantity  that  can 
be  made  to  pafs  through  them  •,  and  the  cure  of  them,  if  allowed 
to  come  to  fuppuration,  depends  upon  the  fame  circumftanc 
The  quantity  of  mercury  that  can  be  made  to  pafs  through  a 
bubo,  depends  principally  upon  the  quantity  of  external  furface. 
for  abforption  beyond  the  bubo. 

"  Mercury  is  to  be  applied  in  the  moil  advantageous  manner, 
that  is,  to  thofe  furfaces  by  an  abforption  from  which  it  may  paf> 
through  the  difeafed  gland  ;  for  by  defcroying  the  difeafe  there 
the  conititution  has  lefs  chance  of  bemg  contaminated.  The 
powers  of  mercury  may  often  be  increafed  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  applied.  In  the  cure  of  buboes  it  mould  always  be 
made  to  pafs  into  the  conititution  by  the  fame  way  through  which" 
the  habit  received  the  poifon  •,  and  therefore  to  effect  this,  it 
mure  be  applied  to  the  mouths  of  thofe  lymphatics  which  pafs 
through  the  difeafed  part,  and  which  will  always  be  placed  on  a 
furface  beyond  the  difea 

"  .But  the  fituation  of  many  bu]  i  fuch  as  not  to  have  much 

furface  beyond  them,  and  thereby  not  to  allow  of  a  fufficicnt 
quantity  of  mercury  being  taken  in  in  this  way ;  as  for  in- 
dance,  thofe  buboes  on  the  body  of  die  penis  arifmg  from  chan- 
cres on  the  gians  or"  prepuce. 
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"  Thefe  two  furfaces  are  not  fuflicient  to  take  in  the  ncceffary 
quantity  to  cure  thofe  buboes  in  its  paflage  through  them  ;  there- 
tore  whenever  the  firft  fymptoms  of  a  bubo  appear,  its  fituation 
is  well  to  be  confidered,  with  a  view  to  determine    if  there  be  a 
fuflicient  furface  to  effect  a  cure,  without  having  recourfe  to  other 
means.     It  is    firft  to  be  obferved,  whether  the  abforbent  veiielg- 
on  the  body  of  the  penis  are  affected,  or  the   glands  in  the  groin. 
"  If  the  difeafe  be  in  the  groin,  it  muft  be  obferved  in  which  of 
•the  three    htuations  of  the    bubo  bef©re  taken   notice   of,  it    is ; 
whether  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  groin,  on  the   lower 
part  of  the  belly  before  Poupart's  ligament,  or  near  to  the  pubes. 
If  they  are  on  the  body  of  the  penis,  this  (hews  that  the  abforb- 
ents  leading  directly  from  the  furface  of  abforption  are  thcmfelves 
difeafed.     If  in  the  groin,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  or 
perhaps   a  little    lower  down   than  what  is  commonly  called  the 
groin,  then  we   may  fuppofe  it  is   in  the  glands  common  to  the 
penis  and  thigh.     If  high  up,  or  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
before  Poupart's  ligament,  then  it  is  to  be  fiippofed  that  thofe  ab- 
iorbents  that  arife  from  about  the  groin,  lower  part  of  the  belly 
and  pubes,  pafs   through  the  bubo  ;  and  if  far  forwards,  then  it 
is  moil  probable   that    only  the  abforbents   of  the   penis  and  ffcin 
about  the  pubes  pafs  that  way.     The   knowledge  of  thefe   fitua- 
tions  is  very  necelrary  for  the  application  of  mercury  for  the  cure 
by  refolution,  and  for  the  cure  after  fuppuration  has  taken  place. 

"  The  propriety  of  this  practice  muft  appear  at  once,  when 
we  confider  that  the  medicine  cannot  pafs  to  the  common  circula- 
tion without  going  through  the  difeafed  parts  ;  and  it  muft  pro- 
mote the  cure  in' its  pailage  through  them  j  while  at  the  lame, 
time  it  prevents  the  matter  which  has  already  pafTed,  and  is  fttll 
continuing  to  pafs  into  the  confutation  from  acting  there,  fo  that 
tht  bubo  is  cured  and  the  conftitution  preferred. 

"  But  this  practice  alone  is  not  always  fufHcient,  there  are 
many  cafes  which  mercury  by  itfelf  cannot  cure.  Mercury  can 
only  cure  the  fpecilic  difpofition  of  the  inflammation  ;  and  we  know 
that  this  difeafe  is  often  attended  with  other  kinds  of  inflamma- 
tion befides  the  venereal. 

"  Sometimes  the  common  inflammation  is  carried  to  a  great 
height,  at  other  times  the  inflammation  is  erifypelatous,  and  I  fuf- 
pect  often  fcrofulous.  We  muft  therefore  have  recourfe  to  other 
method?. 

"  Where  the  inflammation  rifes  very  high,  bleeding,  purging, 
fcr.&fimeritwg,  are  generally  recommended.  Thefe  will  certainly 
leflen  the  active  power  of  the  veflels,  and  render  the  inflammation 
more  languid,  but  they  can  never  leffen  the  fpecific  effects  of  this 
poifon,  which  were  the  firft  caufe,  and  are  ftill  in  fome  degree  the 
fupport,  of  die  inflammation.     Their  effects  are  only  fecondary ; 
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and  if  they  reduce  the  inflammation  within  the  hounds  or  the 
fpecific,  it  is  all  the  fervice  they  can  perform.  If  the  inflammation 
be  of  the  eryfipelatous  kind,  perhaps  bark  is  the  belt  medicine 
that  can  be  given  ;  or  if  it  be  fufpe£ted  to  be  fcrofulous,  hem- 
lock, and  poultices  made  with  fea-water,  may  be  of  fervice. 

"  Vomits  have  been  of  fervice  in  refolving  bilboes,  even  after 
matter  has  been  formed  in  them,  and  after  they  have  been  nearly 
ready  to  burft  ;  this  acts  upon  the  principle  of  one  irritation  de- 
ftroying  another ;  and  the  act.  of  ficknefs  and  vomiting  perhaps 
gives  a  difpofifcion  tor  abforptiom" 

Mr.  Hunter  mentions  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  removal  of 
a  bubo  though  ready  to  burft,  merely  by  fea  ficknefs.  This 
happened  to  an  officer  at  Liibon,  and  when  the  ficknefs  went  off, 
lie  found  the  bubo  was  entirely  gone,  and  it  never  afterwards 
troubled  him. 

The  refolutiGfi  of  the  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  of  the  penis, 
Mr.  Hunter  fays  is  to  be  attempted  in  both  fexes  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury,  topically  and  generally.  This  he  fays  is  necefTary  to  pre- 
vent the  lues  venerea,  as  well  as  to  cure  the  parts  themfelves.  As 
to  the  quantity  it  mud  be  left  to  the  furgeon,  who  muft  be  guided 
by  the  figns  of  the  original  complaint,  and  the  readinefs  with 
which  the  fymptoms  have  already  given  way. 

In  attempting  the  reflution  of  buboes  in  the  groin,  Mr.  Hunter 
lays, 

"  It  will  be  proper  to  apply  the  mercury  according  to  the  fitu- 
ation of  the  inflamed,  gland.  If  the  bubo  be  in  the  groin,  accord- 
ing to  our  fir  ft  fituation,  then  it  is  necefTary  to  rub  the  mercurial 
ointment  upon  the  thigh.  This  furface  will  in  general  abforb  as 
much  mercury  as  will  be  fufficierit  to.rcfolve  the  bubo,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  conftitution  from  being  contaminated  by  the  poifon  that 
may  get  into  it ;  but  if  refolutiori  doer-,  not  readily  take  place,  then 
the  furface  of  friction  may  be  increa fed,  by  rubbing  the  ointment 
upon  the -leg. 

"  But  if  the  bubo  be  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  that  is,  in 
the  fecond  fituation,  then  the  ointment  mould  be  rubbed  alfo  upon 
the  penis,  fcrctum,  and  belly  ;  and  the  fame  if  the  bubo  mould 
be  ftill  further  forwards  ;  for  probably  thofe  glands  receive  the 
lymphatics  from  all  the  furfaces  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  the 
thigh  and  leg. 

"  The  length  of  time  the  frictions  mould  be  continued,  muft 
be  according  to  circumftahces.  If  the  bubo  gives  way,  they  muft 
be  continued  till  it.  has  entirely  fublided,  and  perhaps  longer,  on 
account  of  the  caufe  of  it,  a  chancre,  which  may  not  yield  fo  foon 
as  the  bubo.  If  it  ftill  goes  on  to  fuppuration,  the  frictions  may 
or  may  not  be  continued  ;  for  I  do  not  know  for  certain  if  any 
thing  is  to  be  gained  by  their  continuance  in  this  ftate." 
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If  the  quantity  of  mercury  ufed  afFecl:  the  mouth,  its  further 
life  mud  be  regulated  accordingly.  Mr.  Hunter  defcribes  the 
treatment  of  buboes  in  other  parts,  in  the  following  way  : 

"  As  venereal  buboes,"  fays  he,  "  arife  from  other  modes  of 
application  of  the  poifon  befides  coition,  they  are  to  be  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  body  •,  but  the  hands  appear  to  be  the  next  in 
order  of  frequency.  They  arife *m  the  arm-pit  from  wounds  in  the 
hands  or  fingers  being  contaminated  by  venereal  matter,  and  re- 
duced to  a  chancre.  In  fuch  cafes  it  becomes  necefTary  that  the 
ointment  mould  be  rubbed  on  the  arm  and  fore-arm  ;  but  this  fur- 
face  may  not  be  fufficient,  therefore  we  mult  apply  it  in  another 
way,  or  to  other  parts,  to  produce  its  efFe£ls  upon  the  con- 
flitution. 

*'  I  have  feen  a  true  venereal  chancre  on  the  middle  of  the  lower 
lip  produce  a  bubo  on  each  fide  of  the  neck  under  the  lower  jaw, 
juft  upon  the  maxillary  gland.  By  applying  ftrong  mercurial 
ointment  to  the  under  lip,  chin,  and  iwellings,  they  were  re- 
folved. 

"  The  quantity  of  mercury  neceffary  for  the  refolution  of  a  bubo 
muft  be  proportioned  to  the  obftinacy  of  the  bubo,  flopping  fhort 
of  certain  effects  upon  the  conilitution.  If  it  be  in  the  firft  fitua- 
tion,  and  yields  readily  upon  rubbing  in  half  a  drachm  of  mercu- 
rial ointment  made  of  equal  parts  of  quickfilver  and  hog's  lard 
every  night,  and  the  mouth  does  not  become  fore,  or  at  moil  only 
tender,  then  purfuing  this  courie  till  the  gland  is  reduced  to  its 
natural  fize  will  be  fufficient,  and  probably  will  be  a  good  fecurity 
for  the  conilitution,  provided  the  chancre,  which  may  have  been 
the  caufe  of  the  bubo,  heals  at  the  fame  time.  If  the  mouth  is 
not  affected  in  fix  or  eight  days,  and  the  gland  does  not  readily  re- 
folve,  then  two  fcruples,  or  a  drachm,  may  be  rubbed  in  every 
night ;  and  if  there  be  no  amendment,  then  more  mull  be  rubbed 
in  ;  in  fhort,  if  the  reduction  is  obftinate,  the  mercury  muft  be 
pufhed  as  far  as  can  be  done  without  producing  a  falivation. 

"  If  there  be  a  bubo  on  each  fide,  then  there  cannot  be  fo  much 
mercury  applied  locally  to  each  \  for  the  conilitution  mofl  probably 
could  not  bear  double  the  quantity  which  is  necefTary  for  the  re- 
folution of  one.  But  in  fuch  cafes  we  muft  not  fo  much  mind 
the  forenefs  of  the  mouth  as  when  there  is  but  one  ;  however,  the 
buboes  muft  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  fuppuration,  rather  than 
afFecl:  the  conilitution  too  much  by  the  quantity  of  mercury  ;  and 
therefore  when  there  are  two  they  are  more  likely  to  fuppurate 
then  where  there  is  only  one. 

"  In  the  fecond  or  third  fituafion  of  buboes,  if  we  find  that  moft 
probably  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mercury  does  not  pafs  through  them 
for  their  refolution,  it  may  be  continued  to  be  thrown  in  by  the  leg 
and  thigh  to  act  upon  the  conilitution,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved.  The  quantity  taken  in  in  this  way  muft  be  greater  than  what 
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would  be  nceeffary  if  the  whole  could  be  made  to  pafs  through  th? 
bubo.  The  mouth  mull  be  affected,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
ftate  and  progrefs  of  the  bubo. 

u  This  method  of  refolding  buboes  occurred  to  me  at  Bellifle, 
in  the  year  1761,  where  I  had  good  opportunities  of  trying  it  upon 
the  fokliers  ;  and  I  can  fay  with  truth,  that  only  three  buboes  have 
fuppurated  under  my  care  fince  that  time,  and  two  of  thefe  were 
in  one  perfcn,  where  a  fmall  quantity  of  mercury  had  confiderable 
effects  on  the  conftitution,  and  therefore  a  fufficient  quantity 
could  not  be  fent  through  the  two  groins  for  their  refolution  ;  but 
in  both  cafes  the  fuppurations  were  fmall  in  comparifon  to  what 
they  threatened  to  be,  which  I  imputed  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

"  Many  buboes  after  every  attempt  remain  fwelled  without 
cither  coming  to  refolution  or  fuppuration,  but  rather  become 
harder  and  fchirrous.  Such  I  apprehend  were  either  fcrofulous  at 
iirlt,  or  became  fo  when  the  venereal  difpoiition  was  removed. 
The  cure  of  them  mould  be  attempted  by  hemlock,  fea-water 
poultices,  and  fea-bathing,  as  will  be  further  taken  notice  of." 

In  the  treatment  of  buboes  when  they  fuppurate,  Mr.  Hunter 
introduces  fome  new  and  important  practical  remarks.  He  fays, 
'  fter  every  known  method  has  been  ufed,  buboes  cannot  in 
all  cafes  be  refolved,  but  will  come  to  fuppuration.  They  then 
become  more  an  object  of  furgery,  and  are  to  be  treated  in  fome 
refpects  like  any  other  abfcefs.  If  it  be  thought  proper  to  open  a 
bubo,  it  ihould  be  allowed  to  go  on  thinning  the  parts  as  much  as 
pombie.  The  great  advantage  arifmg  from  this  is,  that  thefe  parts 
having  become  very  thin,  loie  the  difpofition  to  heal,  which  gives 
the  bottom  of  the  abfcefs  a  better  chance  of  healing  along  with 
the  fuperficial  parts  ;  by  this  means  too,  a  large  opening  is 
avoided,  and  the  different  modes  made  ufe  of  for  keeping  the 
ik'm  from  healing  till  the  bottom  is  healed,  become  unneceffary. 

<(  It   may  admit  of  difpute,  whether    the  application  of'  mercury 

fhould  be  continued  or  not  through  the  ivhole  fuppuration.     I  ilioulci 

be  inclined  to  continue  it,  but  in  a  fmaller  quantity  ;  for  although 

the  parts  cannot  fet  about  a    cure  till  opened,  yet  I  do  imagine 

that  they  may  be  better  difpofed  to   it  ;  and  I  think  that  I  have 

Teen  cafes  where  fuppuration  took  place  although  under  the  above 

practice,  that   were  very  large   in  their   inflammation,  but  very 

rail  in  their  fuppuration,  which  I  imputed  to  the  party's  having 

taken    mercury   in  the    before-mentioned   way,  both  before   and 

while  fuppuration  was  going  on. 

u  It  hag  been  difputed  more  in  this  kind  of  abfcefs  than  in 
others,  whether  it.  ihould  be  opened  or  allowed  to  bnrft  of  itfelf  ; 
and  likewife  whether  the  opening  fhould  be  made  by  incifion  or 
can  flic. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  a  venereal  abfcefs  different 
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from  any  other  to  recommend  one  practice  more  than  another. 
The  furgeon  mould  in  fome  degree  be  guided  by  the  patient." 

Mr.  Hunter  fays  he  once  opened  two  buboes  in  the  fame  per- 
fon,  one  immediately  after  the  other.  The  firft  was  with  the 
lapis  infernalis,  which  gave  him  confiderable  pain,  and  therefore 
,he  would  have  the  other  opened  with  a  lancet,  as  the  pain  would 
only  be  momentary.  But  it  was  fo  great,  and  the  forenefs  con- 
tinued fo  long,  while  there  was  no  pain  in  the  other  deadened  by 
the  cauftic,  after  it  had  done  its  bufmefs,  that  next  day  he  faid  if 
he  was  ever  obliged  to  have  one  opened  again  it  lhould  be  with 
cauftic.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  of  the  preference  due 
to  the  latter  method. 

"  The  conftitution  at  the  fame  time  is  to  be  attacked  with  mer- 
cury, either  by  applying  it  internally  or  externally ;  if  the  mer- 
cury is  applied  externally,  it  mould  be  applied  to  that  fide,  and 
beyond  where  the  bubo  is,  as  before  directed  in  treating  of  the 
refolution  of  buboes,  as  it  may  have  fome  influence  on  the  difeafe 
in  its  palling  through  the  part. 

"  Giving  mercury  in  thefe  cafes  anfwers  two  purpofes,  it 
aflifts  the  external  applications  to  cure  the  buboes,  and  it  prevents 
the  effects  of  the  conltant  abforption  of  the  venereal  matter  from 
the  fore. 

"  How  far  it  is  necefTary  to  purfue  the  mercurial  courfe  ivith  a 
*uiew  to  prevention  it  is  not  polhble  to  determine,  but  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  it  is  necefTary  to  give  the  fame  quantity  to  prevent  a 
difeafe  that  would  cure  one  that  has  already  taken  place.  It  will 
be  necefTary  to  continue  the  courfe  till  the  bubo  is  healed,  or  till  it 
has  for  fome  time  loll  its  venereal  appearance  ;  but  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  afcertain  this  lad  fact  -,  therefore  we  muft  have  recourfe 
to  experience,  not  theory,  and  continue  the  courfe  in  general  till 
the  whole  is  healed,  and  even  longer,  efpecially  if  the  bubo  heals 
very  readily  ;  for  we  find  in  many  cafes  that  the  conftitution  fhallbe 
flill  tainted  after  all ;  however  fome  reftri£tions  are  to  be  made 
here,  for  I  have  already  obferved,  that  it  often  happens  that  bu- 
boes ailu me  other  difpofitions  befides  the  venereal,  which  mer- 
cury cannot  cure,  but  will  even  make  worfe.  It  is  therefore  very 
necefTary  to  afcertain  the  diftin£t,ion  ;  which  will  be  taken  notice 
of." 

After  obferving  that  the  treatment  of  fuppurating  buboes  in 
the  other  fex  is  the  fame  as  in  men,  the  author  makes  fome  in- 
genious remarks  on  fome  of  the  confequences  which  buboes  may  oc- 
cafwn.  Having  formerly  obferved  that  the  venereal  difeafe  was 
capable  of  bringing  latent  difpofitions  or  fufceptibilities  into  action, 
Mr.  Hunter  fays,  "  this  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  buboes,  and 
I  believe  the  difpofition  is  more  of  the  fcrofulcus  kind  than  any 
other;  whether  this  arifes  from  the  buboes  being  formed  in 
*vmphatic  glands,  or  not,  is  probably  not  eafUy  determined. 
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"  It  fometimes  happens  that  thefe  fores  when  lofmg,  or  entirely 
deprived  of,  the  venereal  difpofition,  form  into  a  fore  of  another 
kind,  ar*d  mod  probably  of  various  kinds.  How  far  it  is  a  dif- 
eafe arifing  from  a  venereal  taint,  and  the  effects  of  a  mercurial 
courfe.  jointly,  is  not  certain,  but  moil  probably  thefe  two  have 
fome  fhare  in  forming  the  difeafe.  If  this  idea  of  it  were  juft, 
it  would  become  a  fpecific  difeafe  and  be  reducible  to  one  method 
of  cure  -,  but  I  ihould  fufpect  that  either  the  confutation  or  the 
part  hath  feme,  if  not  the  principal,  (hare  in  it ;  that  is,  the  parts 
fall  into  a  peculiar  difeafe  independent  of  the  conff  itutional  difeafe 
or  method  of  cure  j  for  if  it  arofe  out  of  the  two  firft  entirely,  wc 
mightexpec~t  to  meet  with  it  oftener.  So  far  as  the  conltitution  or'the 
part  has  a  fhare  in  forming  this  difeafe,  it  becomes  more  uncertain 
what  the  difeafe  is,  becaufe  it  mull  in  fome  degree  partake  of  the 
conftitution  or  nature  of  the  part.  I  am  apt  to  fufpect  fomething 
fcrofulous  in  them,  efpecially  as  they  are  difeafes  of  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

*5  Such  difeafes  make  the  cure  of  the  venereal  much  more  uncer- 
tain, becaufe  when  the  fore  becomes  ftationary,  or  the  mercury 
begins  to  difagree,  we  are  ready  to  fufpeel:  that  the  virus  is  gone, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  -,  the  virus  is  perhaps  only  lef* 
powerful  than  the  new-formed  difeafe,  and  as  it  were  lies  dor- 
mant, or  ceafes  to  act,  and  when  the  other  becomes  weaicer,  the 
venereal  begins  to  fhew  itfelf  again." 

Mr.  Hunter  fays,  the  treatment  in  fuch  cafes  is,  to  attack  the 
predominant  difeafe,  but  dill  the  difficulty  is  to  find  out  die  dif- 
eafe, and  whether  it  is  or  is  not  venereal.  He  relates  the  follow- 
ing cafe  with  a  view  to  exhibit  this  difficulty  : 

u  A  gentleman  had  a  very  large  venereal  bubo  :  it  was  opened.; 
he  took  a  great  deal  of  mercury  for  about  two  months,  but  I  fufpeel: 
not  in  fiifficient  dofes,  which  produced  a  mercurial  habit ;  the 
bubo  had  no  liifoofition  to  heal,  and  he  came  to  me.  From  the 
account  he  gave  me,  I  fufpected  that  he  had  then  too  much  of  a 
mercurial  habit  to  receive  at  this  time  any  further  good  from  that 
medicine,  I  therefore  advifed  him  to  ufe  a  good  nourifhing  diet 
for  near  a  rnontji  •,  after  that  I  put  him  upon  a  brifk  mercurial 
courfe*  by.  friction,  and  the  parts  put  on  a  better  appearance. 
This  courfe  he  continued  for  near  two  months,  and  then  the  fore, 
'although  much  mended,  began  to  be  ftationary.  I  did  now  con- 
ceive that  the  venereal  action  was  deftroyed,  and  therefore  im- 
mediately left  off  the  mercurial  courfe  and  put  him  upon  a  milk 
diet,  and  fent  him  into  the  country.  But  not  gaining  much 
ground,  he  had  a  ftrong  decoction  of  the  iarfaparilla  with  meze- 
reon  given  him,  which  although  continued  for  above  a  month 
produced  little  or  no  efFecl.  I  alfo  gave  him  the  cicuta  as  much 
as  he  could  bear,  with  the  bark  almoft  the  whole  time,  without 
'effect ',  new  finufes  formed  which  were  opened,  and  the  fore  be- 
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came  extremely  irritable,  with  thickened  lips.  The  dreiTmgs 
were  poultices  made  with  the  juice  of  hemlock,  fea-water,  opium, 
and  a  gentle  folution  of  lunar  cauilic ;  but  nothing  feemed  to  af- 
fect it.  I  Tuipected  fomething  fcrofulous,  therefore  propofed  he 
fhould  go  and  bathe  in  the  fea,  but  this  then  could  not  be  done. 
Thefe  different  treatments  after  mercury  had  been  left  off  took  up 
about  four  months  without  the  leaft  benefit.  Being  doubtful 
whether  there  might  not  be  ftill  fomething  venereal  in  the  fore, 
efpecially  as  appearances  were  growing  worfe,  and  it  was  now 
four  months  fince  he  had  taken  any  mercury,  I  was  inclined  to 
try  it  once  more,  and  fent  him  two  portions  of  ointment,  half  an 
ounce  each,  to  rub  in  in  tv/o  nights.  He  had  caught  a  little  cold, 
and  therefore  did  not  rub  in  the  mercury  the  two  evenings  as> 
ordered  ;  and  called  upon  me  the  third  day  and  told  me  he  was 
much  better ;  the  fore  now  became  eafy,  the  watry  or  tranfpa- 
tent  inflammation  began  to  fubfide,  the  lips  became  flatter  and 
thinner,  and  the  edges  of  the  fore  began  to  heal.  I  then  delired 
him  not  to  rub  in  the  ointment,  but  wait  a  little.  In  eight  or  ten 
days  the  fore  had  contracted  to  three  quarters  of  its  former  fize, 
and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  healing  fere. 

"  What  conclusions,"  fays  Mr.  Hunter,  "  mould  we  draw 
from  this  cafe  ?  t  think  the  following  ;  that  the  virus  may  be  gone 
although  the  fore  has  no  difpofition  to  heal,  therefore  we  are  not 
to  look  upon  the  not  healing  of  a  bubo  as  a  fign  of  the  prefence 
of  the  original  difeafe.  Secondly ;  that  the  farfaparilla,  mezereon, 
cicuta,  and  the  bark,  will  not  do  in  all  fuch  cafes ;  and  thirdly, 
that  fome  of  thefe  difeafes  are  capable  of  wearing  out  the  un- 
healthy difpofition  of  themfelves,  and  that  we  fhould  not  be  too 
ready  to  attribute  cures  to  our  treatment ;  for  if  the  mercury  had 
been  rubbed  in,  and  the  fame  effects  had  ftill  taken  place,  I  fhould 
then  have  certainly  purfued  the  mercury  with  vigor,  and  attri- 
buted the  cure  to  it ;  but  I  fhould  not  have  refted  here,  I  fhould 
have  related  the  cafe  as  an  inftance  of  the  difeafe  continuing  after 
repeated  courfes  of  mercury,  and  that  it  was  neceffary  in  fuch 
cafes  where  the  mercury  appeared  to  lofe  its  power,  and  even  do 
harm,  to  wait,  and  feafon  the  conllitution  to  ftrength  and  the  lofs 
of  the  mercurial  habit ;  and  that  even  four  months  was  fometimes 
neceffary  for  this  purpofe ;  after  which  we  mufl  begin  again  to 
give  mercury. 

"  A  gentleman  had  a  common  gonorrhoea  which  wras  fevere,  I 
gave  him  an  injection  of  a  grain  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  eight 
ounces  of  water,  with  a  few  mercurial  pills.  After  having  con- 
tinued the  injection  for  ten  or  twelve  days  without  any  vifible 
benefit,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  no  fervice  to 
continue  it  any  longer,  and  therefore  defired  he  would  be  quiet 
for  a  little  time.     About  this  time  a  fwelling  in  each  groin  took 
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place,  and  fuppofing  them  to  be  venereal,  I  ordered  mercurial 
ointment  to  be  rubbed  into  both  the  legs  and  thighs  to  refolve 
them  if  poffible.  He  appeared  to  be  lefs  uneafy  about  the  buboes 
than  he  was  about  the  gonorrhoea  5  but  I  told  him  that  the  cure 
of  that  complaint  would  be  inienfibly  involved  in  the  resolution 
of  the  buboes.  I  fpoke  too  confidently  of  my  powers  of  the  re* 
fclution  of  the  buboes,  for  they  both  fuppurated  ;  although  the 
fuppuration  was  fmall  in  comparifon  to  the  magnitude  of  the  bu- 
boes when  they  firit  inflamed.     The  frictions  were  left  off. 

"  Wh':i  v/e  were  attempting  to  refolve  the  buboes  he  got  well 
of  the  gonorrhoea.  The  flrin  covering  the  buboes  became  thin, 
they  were  both  opened,  one  with  a  cauilic,  the  other  with  a  lan- 
cet •,  when  opened,  he  was  ordered  to  rub  in  mercury  again  on 
the  thighs  and  legs  for  their  cure.  They  began  foon  to  look  well, 
and  to  clofe  fait,  but  when  about  half  healed  they  became  fta- 
tionary.  I  fufpe&ed  that  a  new  difeafe  was  forming.  On  continu- 
ing the  frictions  a  little  longer  they  began  to  inflame  and  fwell 
anew,  and  a  fuppuration  took  place  about  half  an  inch  above  each 
cf  the  firft  fuppurations,  which  broke  into  the  firft.  I  left  off 
the  mercury  immediately  upon  their  inflaming,  and  faid  that  now 
a  new  difeafe  had  formed.  I  ordered  poultices  made  with  fea- 
water  to  be  applied,  and  alfo  a  decoclion  of  farfaparilla  to  be 
taken,  but  this  appeared  not  to  be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  this 
new  difeafe.  I  then  ordered  him  to  the  fea,  and  to  go  into  the 
tepid  fea-bath  every  evening,  the  heat  of  the  water  to  be  about 
ninety,  degrees.  By  the  time  he  had  been  in  the  bath  four  times, 
the  inflammation  and  fwelling  had  very  much  abated,  .and  the  firft 
fores,  or  original  buboes,  were  beginning  to  heal.  He  went  on 
with  rvJ  bathing  every  evening  for  about  three  weeks,  when  the 
fores  i  ; . ',  .  r  began  to  look  worfe  j  I  them  fufpecled  that  the  vene- 
real diipufition'  was  become  predominant,  and  I  ordered  him  to 
riib  in  as  before,  which  he  did,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  the  firft 
bnbo?.s  healed,  but  the  fecond  fuppurations  were  not  yet  healed  ; 
thai  I.iuppofed  it  to  be  entirely  the  new-formed  difeafe,  and  he 
went  into  the  country,  where  I  defired  he  might  go  into  the  open 
fea:  every  day,  as  he  then  could  have  an  opportunity,  which  he 
did,  and  got  perfectly  well,  and  has  continued  fo." 

In  Mr.  Hunter's,  opinion,  this  cafe  (hews  that  there  was  another 
lilfpofitisn  formed  befides  the  venereal,  and  which  was  put   into 
w   tion  by  the  venereal  irritation,  which  he  fufpecls  was  of  a  fcro- 
ful    s  kind,  and  probably  not  purely  of  that  nature. 

"  I  have  fieeri  forne  buboes"  fays  he,  "  moft  extremely  painful- 
and  •tender  to  almoft  every  thing  that  touched  them,  and  the  more 
mil  1  /the  dreflings   that  were  applied,  the  more  painful  the  parts 
became. 

"  In  fome  the  ikin  feeu;s  only  to  take  on  the  difeafe.     UJcgra- 
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lion  going  on  in  the  furrounding  fkin,  while  a  new  fkin  forms  in 
the  centre  and  keeps  pace  -with  the  ulceration,  forming  an  irregu- 
lar fore  like  a  worm-eaten  groove  all  round.  This,  like  the  erysi- 
pelatous inflammation,  as  alfo  feme  others,  appears  to  have  only 
the  power  of  contaminating  the  parts  that  have  not  yet  come  into 
action ;  and  thofe  that  have  already  taken  it  feem  to  lofe  the  dif- 
eafed  difpofition,  and  heal  readily." 

In  fome  inftances,  it  is  added,  they  fpread  to  an  amazing  ex- 
tent, as  proved  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  following  remarkable  ac- 
count of  a  fatal  dofe  of  hemlock. 

"  A  young  gentleman,  aged  eighteen  years,  in  confequence  of 
a  venereal  infection  had  two  buboes,  which  were  both  opened. 
They  were  treated  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  at  firfl  put  on  a  fa- 
vourable appearance  ;  but  when  they  were  nearly  healed  they  be- 
gan to  ulcerate  at  their  edges  and  fpread  in  all  directions,  rifing 
above  the  pubes  almoft  to  the  navel,  and  descending  upon  each 
thigh.  His  nights  became  reftlefs,  and  his  •  general  health  was 
affected.  A  great  variety  of  medicines  were  tried,  particularly 
mercury  in  different  forms,  with  little  or  no  effect.  Extract  of 
hemlock  did  more  good  than  any  thing  elfe,  and  was  taken  in  un- 
ufual  quantities.  An  ounce  was  f wallowed  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day  for  fome  time,  which  was  afterwards  increafed  to  an  ounce 
and  an  half,  two  ounces,  and  even  two  ounces  and  an  half.  It 
produced  indiftindt  vifion  and  blirtdnefs,  'lofs  of  the  voice,  falling 
of  the  lower  jaw,  a  temporary  pal'fy  of  the  extremities,  and  once 
or  twice  a  lofs  of  fenfation  ;  and  notwithstanding  he  was  almoft 
every  night  in  a  Rate,  as  it  were,  of  complete  intoxication  from 
the  hemlock,  his  general  health  did  not  fufFer,  but  on  the  con- 
trary kept  pace  in  its  improvement  with  the  ulcers.  They  could 
not  however  be  healed  by  the  hemlock  ;  and  among  many  other 
things,  ^Ethiop's  mineral  and  Plummer's  pill  were  liberally  given, 
feemingly  with  advantage.  Recourfe  was  had  to  the  hemlock 
from  time  to  time.  A  great  many  different  kinds  of  dreffmgs 
were  made  trial  of,  none  of  w"hich  were  found  to  exceed  dry  lint. 
The  ulcers  were  nearly  all  healed,  after  having  tormented  him 
upwards  of  three  years,  when  committing  fome  irregularities  in 
diet,  and  the  fores  getting  worfe,  he  returned  to  the  extract  of 
hemlock,  which  he  had  for  fome  time  laid  afide,  and  of  himfelf 
fwallowed  in  the  courfe  of  the  morning  ten  drams.  This  quan- 
tity was  only  the  half  of  what  he  had  formerly  taken  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  his  conftitution  had  been  at  that  time  gradually 
habituated  to  the  medicine.  The  ten  drams  produced  great  reft- 
leffnefs  and  anxiety  ;  he  dropt  irtfenfible  from  his  chair,  fell  into 
convulfions,  and  expired  in  two  hours." 

Our  author,  returning  to  the  cure  of  buboes,  fays,  where  they 
only  become  ftatiorrary,  and  appear  to  have  but  little  difpofition  to 
J^read,  which  is  molt  common  $  and  perhaps  a  finus  or  two  run- 
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ning  into  them  from  fome  other  gland,  they  give  way  to  hemlock 
fooner  than  to  any  thing,  and  efpecially  if  joined  to  the  bark. 
The  former  fhould  be  applied  both  internally  and  externally.  He 
adds,  that  farfaparilla  is  often  of  the  greateft  fervice  here  j  fea- 
bathing  alfo,  and  the  fea-water  poultice. 

At  the  Lock  hofpital  they  ufe  gold-refiners'  water  topically  *,  and 
it  is  of  fervice  in  fome  cafes.  Dr.  Fordyce  recommends  the  juice 
of  oranges  to  be  diank  in  large  quantities,  which  Mr.  Hunter 
fays  he  has  feen  good  effects  from,  and  alfo  from  the  mezereon. 


Sect.  IV.    Lumbar  Abscess. 

The  term  lumbar  may  be  applied  to  every  abfeefs  feated  in  the 
loins ;  but  that  which  is  here  meant  is  fuch  as  begins  about  the 
top  of  the  os  facrum,  and  is  feated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
pibas  mufcle.  • 

The  fymptoms  begin  with  pain  and  tenfion  about  the  loins, 
mooting  upwards  to  the  fpine  and  downwards  to  the  thigh.  The 
difeafe  has  fometimes  a  flrong  refemblance  to  nephritic  affections, 
and  is  fometimes  miftaken  for  lumbago.  After  fuppuration  takes 
place,  fhivering  fits  come  on ;  and  the  pain  now  becoming  dull, 
the  patient  imagines  himfelf  better  till  matter  points  at  the  fide  of 
the  anus,  or  in  the  groin.  The  firft  cafe  is  rare  •,  and  when  it 
does  occur,  the  tumor  burfts,  or  is  opened  as  a  common  abfeefs. 
In  the  other  cafe,  the  matter  is  feated  behind  the  fafcia  of  the 
groin,  and  fometimes  defcends  as  far  as  the  knee.  The  teguments 
commonly  retain  their  natural  appearance.  Fluctuation  is  evident, 
efpecially  when  the  patient  is  in  an  upright  pofture.  It  is  often 
miftaken  for  crural  hernia  •,  but  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
it,  by  its  How  progrefs,  by  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  difeafe,  by  the  patient  allowing  the  tumor  to  be 
handled  freely,  by  fluctuation  being  evident,  by  the  tumor  becom- 
ing flaccid  when  the  patient  is  in  an  horizontal  fituation,  and  by 
the  abfetrce  of  all  the  fymptoms  by  which  hernia  is  diftinguifhed. 
Both  diff  res  may  occur  at  once  ;  but  this  is  very  rare,  and  a  dis- 
tinction* s  ftill  to  be  made. 

It  is  difcovered  that  this  difeafe  has,  in  general,  been  induced 
by  conliderable  injury  being  done  to  the  fmall  of  the  back  or  loins, 
either  by  twifts,  or  fevere  bruifes,  or  by  fudden  expofure  to  cold 
after  the  heat  occafioned  by  fevere  exerciie,  particularly  in  Scro- 
fulous habits.  Were  accidents  of  this  nature  immediately  treated 
with  that  attention  which  their  importance  defences,  the  difeafe 
might  frequently  be  prevented. 

In  the  treatment,  the  ftri&eft  antiphologiilic  regimen  is  to  be 
obierved.  Blood-letting  ought  immediately  to  be  performed,  by 
Scarifying  deeply  and  leeching  the  injured  part:  neither  are  bliftersj 
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opiates,  gentle  purgatives,  and  other  remedies  ufeful  in  inflamma- 
tions, to  be  neglected. 

Authors  have  an  idea  that  little  advantage  can  be  derived  from 
laying  open  the  abfcefs,  on  account  of  the  great  danger  which 
may  enfue  from  the  admiffion  of  air.  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  how- 
ever, is  of  an  oppofite  opinion,  and  has  always  given  vent  to 
matter  here  as  eliewhere,  and  no  bad  confequences  have  been  ob- 
ferved.  The  matter,  when  l@ng  lodged,  has  been  found  to  de- 
ftroy  the  foft  parts  and  bones,  and  fometimes  to  make  its  way 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  -,  all  of  which  might  be  prevented 
by  an  early  evacuation.  For  this  purpofe  a  trocar  mould  be  ufed, 
which  was  tried  by  Mr.  Bell  in  one  cafe  with  complete  fuc- 
cefs. 

Some  other  cafes  are  lately  narrated  by  authors,  where,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  feton,  and  drawing  off  the  matter  by  flow  de- 
grees, and  then  by  ufmg  comprefs,  and  fometimes  injections  of 
gently  irritating  fluids,  a  cure  has  been  performed  in  the  courfej 
of  a  few  months.  If  the  cafe  is  doubtful,  an  opening  fhould  be 
made  with  the  knife  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  hernia.  If  the  flow 
of  matter  continue  confiderable  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  injections  of  a  weak  folution  of  ceruffa  aeetata,  lime- 
water,  or  other  gentle  aftringents,  may  be  employed. 

Mr.  J  uftamond,  who  had  abundant  experience  of  thefe  import- 
ant cafes,  fays  this  abfcefs  is  called,  improperly,  the  Pfoas  abfcefs  ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  originally,  and  in  almoit  all  inltances,  a 
caries  and  co?ifequent  abfcefs  of  the  vetebra  of  the  loins.  He  therefore 
terms  it  the  lumbar  abfcefs,  which  indeed  is  now  the  mofl  received 
name  for  the  difeafe. 

"  This  abfcefs,"  fays  he,  "  manifefts  itfelf  either  by  a  tumof 
on  the  infide  of  the  thigh  under  Poupart's  ligament,  or  externally 
on  the "  fide  oi  the  foramen  magnum  Ifchii,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently in  the  former  place.  This  is  the  ftate  in  which  we  gene- 
rally fee  this  deplorable  difeafe,  which,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
treatment,  is  moil  commonly  fatal.  It  is  wonderful  to  obfervc 
from  what  apparently  trifling  beginnings  this  difeafe  frequently 
originates.  It  is  very  often  the  effect  of  a  counter-It  roke  received 
by  a  fall  on  the  nates,  or  a  violent  (hock  on  the  feet  in  jumping, 
in  which  cafe,  the  vetebrie  of  the  loins  are  the  parts  on  which  the 
fhock  muft  neeeffarily  fall ;  and  the  difeafe  is  fo  How  and  fo  infen- 
fible,  as  it  were,  in  its  progrefs,  that  it  is  only  from  very  attentive 
experience  we  can  be  able  to  difcover  its  tendency. 

u  It  is  upon  this  ground,  that  I  would  propofe  the  probable 
means  0$  flopping  its  progrefs,  if  we  are  happy  enough  to  difcover 
it  in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  and  the  beft  mode  of  treating  it  when  it 
is  far  advanced.  In  order  to  make  the  whole  of  my  doctrine, 
upon  this  important  point,  evident,  let  me  trace  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe  from  the  beginning,  and  fhew  the  effects  which  attend 
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the  ufual  mode  of  treating  it.  In  a  fhort  time  after  fuch  {hocks 
as  I  have  been  defcribing,  as  alfo  after  violent  and  painful  efforts 
to  raife  too  heavy  loads,  the  perfons  who  have  been  expofed  to 
thefe  accidents  complain  of  a  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  loins, 
accompanied  with  a  difficulty  in  walking,  or  a  lamenefs  and  hitch 
in  the  gait.  Thefe  complaints  increafing  gradually,  without  ever 
caufing  any  very  acute  pain,  end  at  length  in  fo  great  a  debility 
of  the  fpine,  that  the  patients  are  no  longer  able  to  fupport  them- 
lelvcs,  but  are  obliged  to  keep  in  bed.  The  thigh  in  fome  in- 
stances grows  wafted  and  extenuated,  and  a  pain  is  felt  from  the 
loins  to  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  with  a  forenefs  to  the  touch,  pre- 
cifely  in  the  direction  of  the  tendons  of  the  pfoas  and  iliacus 
internus  mufcles,  where  the  matter  is  probably  attempting  to 
pafs. 

"  At  this  period,  which  is  at  the  diftance  of  from  fix,  to  nine, 
ten,  or  more  months  after  the  accident,  we  generally  begin  to 
perceive  a  tumor,  which  moil  commonly  makes  it  appearance,  as 
we  before  obferved,  on  the  infide  of  the  thigh,  jult  below  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  which  increafes  flowly,  without  being  painful 
to  the  touch.  When  the  tumor  has  acquired  a  certain  fize,  and 
the  matter  which  forms  it  is  fufficiently  advanced  towards  the  fkin, 
a  manifeft  fluctuation  is  obferved  in  it,  which  feems  to  furnifh  a 
pofitive  indication  for  the  opening  of  it. 

M  The  fargeon  therefore  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  open  the 
tumor,  and  this  he  generally  does  largely  ;  and  giving  iflue  to  a 
large  quantity  of  matter,  which  has  been  confined  for  a  long 
time,  he  now  imagines  that  he  muft  have  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  patient.  But  let  us  trace  the  fatal  change  which 
loon  takes  place,  and  we  (hall  be  convinced  of  the  contrary. 

"  The  patient,  who  for  fome  months  pail  had  experienced  no 
evident  degree  of  fever,  who  fuffered  but  little,  who  had  perhaps 
preferred  his  appetite,  who  fiept,  and  who  had  complained  of  no 
other  fymptom  but  that  he  could  not  keep  his  back  upright,  is 
far  from  being  relieved  by  this  operation ;  at  leait  if  he  be,  the 
relief  is  not  of  long  continuance  j  for  the  matter  forming  the 
tumor,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  opening,  was  as  white  as  milk 
and  perfectly  devoid  of  fmell,  foon  contracts  a  considerable  flench, 
and  becomes  intolerably  ofFenfive  ;  a  fever  comes  on,  the  pulfe 
becomes  quick  and  fmall ;  in  a  word,  a  he&ie  fupervenes,  and  the 
patient  dies  not  unfrequently  towards  the  thirteenth  day.  Some- 
times indeed,  patients  in  this  difeafe  may  live  longer,  but  they 
only  drag  on  a  rniferable  exillence,  and  a  fatal  termination  almoil 
always  fucceed^, 

i(  Upon  opening  the  body  after  death,  a  caries  of  two  or  three 
of  the  lumbar  vertebra?,  and  often  of  part  of  the  os  facrum,  pre- 
fents  itfelf  to  our  view*  and  from  feeing  fo  much  mifchief,  the 
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•furgeon  is  far  from  fufpeeting  that  the  difTolution  of  the  patient 
has  been  haftened  by  his  management. 

"  It  is  proper  however  to  obferve,  that  the  patient  had  lived 
feveral  months,  without  any  coniiderable  inconvenienee,  with  this 
caries  and  this  tumor.  Though  it  contained  a  large  collection  of 
matter,  his  ftate  would  not  have  been  fo  fuddenly  changed,  if  an 
opening  had  not  been  too  precipitately  made.  We  fhall  be  con- 
vinced of  this  by  attending  to  what  happens  when  thefe  tumors 
are  left  to  nature.  If  they  burfl  of  themfelves,  the  opening  is 
made  much  later,  and  in  this  cafe  the  matter  preferves  its  original 
mildnefs  and  inoffennve  fmell  much  longer,  or  perhaps  is  never 
altered.  If  however  it  fhould  alter,  it  does  not  happen  fo  foon  as 
when  the  abfeefs  has  been  opened ;  and  though  fome  alarming 
fymptoms  mould  come  on  at  this  period  of  the  burfting,  they  are 
much  lefs  rapid  in  their  progrefs,  and  feldom  rife  to  fuch  a  height 
as  when  the  opening  has  been  made  by  art. 

"  The  reaion  of  this  feems  to  be,  becaufe  nature  procures  no 
more  than  a  very  fmall  irTue  to  the  matter,  and  that  too  in  her 
own  way,  by  which  perhaps  the  eafy  introduction  of  atmofpheric 
air  into  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  where  her  operations  are  ftill 
going  on  (and  which  in  thefe  cafes,  feem  particularly  apt  to  be 
difturbed),  is  greatly  impeded.  If  the  patients  die  too,  when 
nature  makes  the  opening,  they  periih  much  later  than  in  the 
other  inftance." 

This  difference  in  the  event  of  the  difeafe,  and  thefe  ideas,  which 
were  nrft  fuggefted  to  Mr.  Juftamond  in  a  very  ingenious  per- 
formance on  the  fubjeel:  of  Motion  and  Reft,  by  M.  David,  then 
furgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Rouen  ;  taught  him  never  to  meddle 
wttb  lumbar  abfcejfesy  nor  to  apply  any  thing  to  them  that  might 
tend  to  haften  their  burfting.  Whatever  may  be  the  fize  of 
the  tumor,  and  however  pointed  the  fluctuation  from  the  matter 
endeavouring  to~  form  itielf  an  iffue,  it  was  a  rule  with  him 
never  to  employ  a  cutting  inftrument,  nor  to  open  them  even  by 
cauftic. 

w  Out  of  four  cafes,"  fays  he,  "  which  I  have  treated  within 
thefe  four  years,  but  one  has  .proved  unfuccefsful.  One  of  thefe 
lafted  for  above  two  years ;  repeated  openings  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  thigh,  both  externally  and  internally,  from  which 
the  patient  fuffered  much  at  intervals,  and  was  expofed  to  fome 
alarming  fymptoms.  I  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  all  my  per- 
fualion,  to  prevail  upon  the  mother  of  this  child  not  to  have  any 
thing  done,  but  to  leave  the  whole  to  nature.  I  fpoke  fo  ftrongly 
however,  that  fhe  at  laft  complied  with  my  wifhes,  and  by  ob- 
ferving  to  keep  the  patient  as  much  as  pofTible  from  motion,  fhe 
perfectly  recovered  from  one  of  the  worft  of  thefe  cafes  I  eve? 
law;  Another  inftance  is  that  of  a  young  man,  whofe  ccmpl  mt 
alfo  lafted  a,  very  long  time,     It  was  opened  by  nature    113   £t 
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Poupart's  ligament,  and  as  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  matter 
continually  attempting  to  burft  forth,  yet  unable  to  force  its  way 
through  an  opening  fo  very  fmall  (from  which  the  patient  fuf- 
fered  much  pain),  I  introduced  a  fmall  piece  of  gentian  root  into 
the  opening.  He  was  relieved  by  this,  and  I  had  then  an  oppor- 
tunity of  injecting  and  cleanfing  the  cavity  of  the  abfcefs  v/ith 
myrrh  water ;  from  which,  in  this  long  treatment,  he  experienced 
much  advantage.  At  one  period  of  the  difeafe,  there  was  fo 
large  a  piece  of  exfoliated  bone  prefented  itfelf  at  the  orifice, 
that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  I  could  extract  it,  although  the 
orifice  was  full  large  enough  to  admit  my  finger.  This  patient 
recovered  perfectly,  as  indeed  the  vifibie  improvement  of  his 
health  had  previoufly  indicated. 

"  The  unfuccefsful  cafe,  out  of  the  four  inftances  I  have  men- 
tioned, was  one,  where  the  tumor  was  external  upon  the  buttock, 
and  of  an  immenfe  volume  :  and  indeed  I  have  in  general  ob- 
served, that  thofe  lumbar  abfceiTts  which  burfl  in  this  way,  are  more 
certainly  fatal  than  thofe  which  burft  under  Poupart's  ligament. 

"  The  alarming  fymptoms  which  patients  experience  in  the 
courfe  of  this  melancholy  difeafe,  whether  it  be  treated  by  art,  or 
left  to  nature,  are  of  the  feverifh  ,or  hectic  kind  j  and  they  ufually 
take  place  at  different  intervals,  except  where  an  artificial  open- 
ing has  accelerated  the  progrefs  of  the  complaint.  It  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  therefore  of  the  furgeon,  befides  prefcribing  abfolute  reft,  to 
undcrftand  what  are  the  beft  means  of  counteracting  thefe  hectic 
paroxyfms  when  they  affect,  the  patient.  The  bark  is  ufually 
thought  the  beft  medicine  in  fuch  cafes,  and  indeed  the  admin  if- 
trationof  It  oiujht  not  to  be  neglected,  but  we  fhall  find  its  powers 
wonderfully  alhfted  by  ordering  the  patient  to  take  twice  a-day, 
ten  grains  of  powdered  myrrh,  with  three  grains  of  powdered 
rhubarb.  The  antifeptic  quality  of  this  medicine  will  be  found 
particularly  ufeful  in  abating  the  violence  of  hectic  fymptoms. 

"  The  necefiity  of  fufFering  thefe  abfceiTes  to  burji  of  them/elves 
will  farther  appear  from  considering,  that  this  Spontaneous  opening 
feems  to  be  an  extreme  refource  of  nature,  to  which  Ihe  is  rather 
compelled  from  the  incumbent  weight  of  a  great  quantity  of  fluid. 
It  mould  feem  to  be  a  termination  by  no  means  confonant  to  her 
wifhes,  fince,  whether  it  happen r,  by  her  own  procefs  or  by  art,  it 
always  excites  alarming  fymptoms,  though  in  a  lefs  degree  in  fome 
inftances  than  in  others.  But,  before  the  period  of  burfting,  no 
alarming  fymptoms  of  hectic,  fuch  as  happen  afterwards,  are  ob- 
ferved ;  and  the  chief  fymptom  t\itn  is  debility  and  inability  of 
motion,  which  naturally  lead  to  the  grand  intention  of  cure,  ab- 
solute reft. 

"  This  I  fhall  illuftrate  by  two  cafes,  one  recorded  in  the  per* 
formance  above  mentioned,  and  the  other  Supplied  by  my  own 
practice. 
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Case  I.  tc  *  A  young  woman  of  22  years  of  age,'  fays  M. 
David,  '  having  fallen  down  ftairs,  felt,  for  a  confnlerable  time,  a 
pain,  more  orlefs  acute,  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  and  was  likewife 
gradually  feized  with  a  weaknefs  in  that  part,  which,  in  a  fhort  time, 
prevented  her  from  walking,  and  even  from  fupporti  ng  herfelf.  At 
this  period  of  the  difeafe  fhe  applied  to  me.  Revolving  in  my  mind 
thefe  fymptoms  and  the  caufe  that  had  produced  them,  I  imagined 
her  cafe  to  be  a  difeafe  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  beft  means  of 
cure  that  could  be  prefcribed,  were  reft  and  lying  in  bed.  I  explained 
to  her  the  imminent  danger  of  her  fituation,  and  engaged  her  punc- 
tually to  follow  my  advice.  This  (he  did  very  exactly,  by  going  to 
bed,  and  remaining  there  conftantly,  taking  care  to  exert  as  little 
motion  as  poflible,  agreeably  to  what  1  had  recommended.  Not- 
withstanding thefe  precautions,  the  difeafe  continued  to  advance. 
The  weaknefs  of  the  loins,  and  the  pain  fhe  felt  there  upon  motion, 
were  accompanied  with  a  tumor  which  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance under  Poupart's  ligament.  This  became,  in  procefs  of  time, 
as  large  as  one's  fift  ;  and  at  length  manifefted  an  evident  fluctua- 
tion. Warned  by  the  melancholy  end  of  thofe  in  whom  fuch  tumors 
had  been  opened,  I  carefully  avoided  applying  any  thing  that  might 
haften  the  burfting  of  it,  and  abstained  ftill  more  religiouily  from 
opening  it  with  a  cutting  inftrument.  This  tumor  with  fluctuation, 
after  having  acquired  its  full  fize,  remained  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate 
during  four  months,  and  at  that  period  began  to  be  infenfibly  diffi- 
pated;  fo  that  in  four  months  after  this,  there  remained  not  the  leaf?: 
veftige  of  it.  The  patient  felt,  from  one  week  to  another,  that  the 
fpine  was  recovering  its  former  flrength  ;  fhe  began  to  fit  upright  in 
her  bed,  while  her  back  v/as  fupported  ;  fhe  then  made  a  fhift  to 
walk  with  a  ftick  ;  and  was  at  length  capable  of  walking  alone,  and 
unfupported,  with  as  much  fvmnefs  and  confidence  as  ever.  But 
this  happy  termination  of  the  difeafe,  was  owing  to  her  perfevering 
near  a  twelvemonth  in  keeping  her  bed,  and  in  a  (fate  of  rehV 

"  This,  it  muft  be  allowed,  is  a  great  leffoti  in  turnery,  and  one 
which  the  judicious  obferver  will  not  fail  to  apply  to  practical  ad- 
vantage. It  invites  him  to  contemplate  the  courfe  of  nature,  and 
teaches  him  to  fufpend  the  ufual  exertions  of  his  art,  whenever  they 
are  likely  to  difturb  her  intentions.  It  (hews  him  a  large  collection 
of  matter,  to  the  evacuation  of  which,  in  conformity  to  the  moft  re- 
ceived and  foundeft  principles  of  die  fcience,  he  would  have  pro- 
ceeded, as  foon  as  the  fluctuation  had  been  evident ;  apprehending, 
that  a  longer  confinement  would  produce  mifchief. '  Yet  we  fee, 
that  this  fame  matter,  after  having  been  collected  in  a  large  quantity 
and  in  a  diftinct  cavity  for  feveral  months,  was  received  again  into 
the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  without  occafioning  the  leaft  inconve- 
nience; and  that  the  principal  difeafe  produced  by  it,  was  cured 
without  the  affiftance  of  art,  otherwife  than  in  enjoining  the  patient 
a  long  and  perfevering  abftinence  from  motion. 
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"  Let  us  now  inveftjgate,  and  endeavour  to  explain,  in  what 
manner  this  great  effect  has  been  brought  about.  The  difeafe  ex- 
hibits to  us,  in  the  firft  inftance,  a  difturbance  of  the  organization  in 
the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebra,  by  means  of  a  (hock  conveyed 
to  them,  or  a  forcible  divulfion  of  the  ligaments  that  unite  them. 
The  fvvelling  of  the  parts  being  the  confequence  of  thefe  fir  ft  acci- 
dents, and  a  How  inflammation  coming  on,  this  at  length  caufes  a 
fuppuration,  and  an  abfeefs,  which  forms  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  parts  fnft.  affected. 

"  The  organization  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  being  depraved, 
it  follows,  that  fmali  feparations  or  (bales  muft  be  thrown  off  from 
thefe  bones  ;  which  circumftance  is  acccmpliihed  as  much  by  the 
organic  action  of  the  inflamed  parts  as  by  the  matter  they  furniih. 
The  matter  itfelf,  after  having  been  efncacioufly  employed  in  fepa- 
rating  the  corrupted  from  the  found  parts,  is  alfo  the  medium  or 
agent  to  which  nature  intrufts  the  care  of  expelling  and  carrying  them 
out;  but  this  purpofe  is  effected  very  flowly.  Bony  fragments,  of 
greater  or  lefs  dimenfions,  being  detached  by  means  of  the  matter, 
float  in  that  liquid,  to  which  they  prefeht  a  greater  extent  of  fur  face, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  more  divided.  The  pus  itfelf  in  which  they 
are  fteeped,  becomes  a  menftruum  proper  to  diflblve  them,  and  its 
quantity  increafmg  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  and  extent  of 
the  fuppuration  that  ftparates  the  loofc  piece  of  bone,  it  at  length 
makes  a  pafiage  for  itfelf  towards  the  depending  parts,  and  thofe 
which  afford  the  leaft  refiftance. 

"  But  the  matter,  (till  fheltered  from  the  external  air, and  under- 
going no  change,  produces  no  rrrifchief  in  the  parts  that  contain  it. 
The  fragments  of  bone  which  float  in  this  quantity  of  pus,  may  at 
length  be  totally  dilTolved  in  it,  fo  as  to  form  an  homogeneous  mafs, 
which  perhaps  may  not  then  in  any  wife  differ  from  our  moil:  elabo- 
rate nutritive  juices.  This  being  premifed,  we  need  not  be  afto- 
niihed,  if  nature,  after  having,  at  this  period,  employed  the  pus  as  a 
menftruum  to  diflblve  the  bony  fragments  to  the  feparation  of  which 
it  has  contributed,  mould  refume  it  into  the  general  courfe  of  the 
circulation,  by  taking  it  up  from  its  cavity,  through  the  means  of 
the  feveral  abforbent  openings  on  the  fur  face  of  that  cavity.  The 
return  of  the  matter  being  then  effected  as  flowly  as  its  collection 
.was  formed,  the  parts  which  compofe  the  cavity  muft  return  to  their 
proper  ilate,  as  gradually  as  they  were  difturbed  from  it,  without  ac- 
cident and  without  inconvenience. 

cc  With  refpect  to  the  bones  that  are  primarily  affected,  and  which 
have  almoft  adopted  the  nature  of  fletn,  during  the  long  and  impor- 
tant procefs  of  exfoliation,  no  fooner  are  they  difengaged  from  thefe 
loole  pieces  than  they  begin  to  recover  their  folidity  ;  and  if  feveral 
vertebrae,  for  inftance,  have  partaken  of  the  injury,  they  form  among 
themfelves  a  common  mafs  of  ofufkatjpn  that  in  fome  meafure 
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plies  their  bodies,  arid  terminates  this  great  cafe,  which,  as  we  have 
obferved,  can  only  be  the  work  of  nature,  time,  and  reft. 

"  The  infinite  importance,  as  well  as  novelty,  of  thefe  doctrines, 
induces  <ne  to  confirm  them  (till  more  by  an  account  of  the  cafe  be- 
fore alluded  to,  which  happened  under  my  own  obfet  vation  at  the 
Weftminfter  h ofpltal.  I  never  could  account  fatisfactorily  to  my 
own  mind  for  the  cure  of  this  cafe  ;  and  in  the  conducting  of  it,  t 
candidly  ackr.owleJge,  that  I  was  far  from  being  guided  by  thofe 
great  and  new  ideas  of  my  friend  concerning  reft,  which  I  have  fince 
adopted  with  fo  much  advantage. 

Case  II.  "  A  young  woman,  feemingly  healthy  in  other  re- 
fpects,  came  to  the  Weftminfter  hofpital,  with  a  tumor  nearly  as  big 
as  two  lifts,  on  the  upper  part  and  towards  the  infide  of  the  thigh. 
There  was  not  the  leaft  difcolouration  of  the  fkin,  nor  any  fluctua- 
tion. It  was  however  the  opinion  of  all  the  furgeons  prefent,  that 
it  contained  fome  fluid,  and  that  there  was  an  abfeefs  feated  under- 
nea;h  the  fafcia,  which  time  would  bring  forward.  Though  there 
was  fome  pain  attending  this  tumor,  yet  that  was  inconfiderable,  and 
the  patient  was  rendered  unable  to  walk  about  with  it,  rather  by  de- 
bility than  any  other  apparent  caufe.  Though  the  fwelling  was 
fomewhat  lower  than  the  fpot  where  the  lumbar  abfeefs  ufually 
makes  its  appearance,  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  not  help  fufpect- 
ing  the  cafe  to  be  of  that  kind,  more  efpeciaily  as  it  v/as  accompa- 
nied with  fo;Tie  pain  in  the  loins.  I  cannot  indeed  even  now  take 
upon  me  to  fay  that  it  was  fo.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  tumor 
remained  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months  exactly  in  the  fame  ftate,  the 
patient  keeping  her  bed  conitantly,  not  indeed  from  any  direction  o^ 
mine,  but  merely  from  her  inability  to  motion. 

"  There  feemed  a  fmall  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  fwelling, 
and  as  it  was  then  likely  that  it  might  be  difperfed,  and  no  apparent 
reafon  againft  this  termination,  I  endeavoured  by  outward  applica- 
tions to  forward  what  now  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  intention  of  na- 
ture, I  therefore  caufed  fome  comprefTes,  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine 
and  camphor,  to  be  applied  to  the  fwelling,  and  directed  thefe  to  be- 
maintained  by  a  pretty  long  bandage  rolled  moderately  tight  on  the 
fwelling,  and  on  the  whole  limb.  By  this  method,  and  by  the  pa- 
tient's continuing  (rill  in  bed  for  a  time,  I  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee 
this  large  tumor  gradually  difappear.  It  was  entirely  gone,  in  about 
five  months  after  her  admiffion  into  tfie  hofpital,. and  the  limb  was 
reftored  to  its  natural  firmnefs ;  fo  that  the  patient  went  out  per- 
fectly cured  of  a  complaint,  the  true  nature  of  which  had  never  been 
known,  but  which  from  its  fize,  fituation,  and  the  debility  attending 
it,  feemed  to  threaten  a  much  lefs  favourable  ifiue,  than  that  which 
was  thus  fortunately  brought  about.  It  is  probable  that  this  cafe 
was  of  th^  fame  nature  as  that  of  the  young  woman  quoted  from  the 
fore- mentioned  efiay,  but  not  fp  far  advanced  ;  and  we  may  prefumc 
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that  reft  was,  in  this  inftance  alfo,  the  principal  agent  that  effected 
the  cure." 

The  generality  of  lumbar  abfcefTes  may  be  traced  to  the,  caufes 
pointed  out  above  ;  as  well  from  the  violence  which  the  difeafed  part 
may  have  immediately  fuffered,  as  perhaps  from  a  determination  of 
conftitutional  indifpofition  thereto.  This  latter  is  more  efpecially 
the  cafe  in  fuch  inftances  of  the  difeafe  as  have  originated  from  very 
trivial  accidents,  and  hence,  in  fcrofulous  habits,  we  may  expect  it 
to  advance  more  rapidly. 

Where,  then,  the  firft  caufe  appears  to  have  been  a  degree  of  vi- 
olence which  fimply  weakened  the  part,  the  mode  of  cure  by  long- 
continued  reft  feems  highly  deferving  of  our  attention;  but  where 
there  is  likewife  reafon  to  apprehend  the  exiftence  of  a  fpecific  dif- 
eafe, the  cafe  certainly  claims  other  afftftances  to  diminifli  or  coun- 
teract the  force  of  thefe  combined  caufes.  Hence  the  exerting  a 
different  action,  as  near  the  part  as  poflible  externally,  by  means  of 
fetons,  cauftics,  &c.  promifes  to  be  attended  with  every  advantage. 

The  early  ftage  of  this  complaint  may  be  remarked  by  a  particu- 
lar debility  in  the  region  of  the  loins,  attended  internally  with  fome 
occafional  pains  or  uneafinefs  in  the  bowels  near  the  fame  part.  The 
motion  of  the  thigh  and  leg  on  the  affected  fide,  is  frequently  im- 
peded by  a  want  of  its  ufual  progreflive  power,  particularly  in  walk- 
ing over  irregular  ground,  or  going  up  and  down  flairs  ;  to  which 
we  may  add,  an  occafional  dragging  of  the  limb,  even  over  a  level 
furface.  The  pulfe  is  in  general  quickened,  and  as  the  internal  af- 
fection makes  its  progrefs,  the  glands  in  the  groin  of  the  affected  fide 
become  enlarged  in  various  degrees.  When  this  latter  appearance 
hasexifted  for  fome  little  time,  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  is  foon 
found  to  increafe  in  fize,  particularly  on  the  infide  ;  and  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  weeks,  a  fluid  may  be  more  or  lefs  diftinc~tly  perceived.  This 
is  found  to  accumulate  very  faft,  and  in  proportion  to  the  refiftance 
it  meets  with  in  the  cellular  membrane,  becomes  more  or  lefs  con- 
fined, forming  a  projecting  tumor  anteriorly,  or  difTufed,  palTes  be- 
tween the  mufcles  fo  as  to  bring  on  a  general  enlargement  of  the 
thigh  ;  or  forcing  its  way  towards  the  nates,  it  has  been  known,  on 
many  occafions,  to  hurft  near  the  rectum,  forming  finufes  all  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis.  In  female  cafes,  it  fometimes  efcapes 
at  the  labia  pudenda. 

The  invariable  ill  erTecl:  of  openings  made  into  thefe  tumors  to  dif- 
charge  the  fluid,  which  is  by  much  more  frequently  a  kind  of  curds 
and  whey,  than  a  thick  true  pus  (or,  as  has  been  ftated,  a  fluid  a  white 
as  milk"),  are  too  well  known  to  leuuire  any  comment.  We  fhall 
therefore  forego  any  farther  remarks,  and  introduce  to  the  reader's 
notice  a  modern  improvement  of  fome  confequence  in  the  treatment 
of  lumbar  abfeefles. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  one  of  the  furgeons  of  St.  Bartholomew's  ho- 
fpttal,  a  few  years  ago3  fuggefted  a  meljiod  of  attempting  the  cure 
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©f  the  lumber  abfeefs  by  repeated  difcharges  of  the  matter  through  a 
valvular  puncture  made  in  the  tumor.  The  trials  made  of  this 
were  flattering  in  many  inftances  cited  by  the  ingenious  author  at 
the  time  of  publilhing  his  firft  eflay  on  the  fubject,  and  farther 
experience  has,  at  leaft,  decided  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  prac- 
tice he  recommends  in  preference  to  any  means  before  employed 
by  furgeons. 

The  fuccefs  to  be  expected  arifes  fimply  from  the  difcharge  of 
the  matter,  at  different  periods,  by  puncturing  the  tumor  with  a 
fmall  trochar,  after  having  pufhed  the  lax  fkin  upwards  in  fuch  a 
way  that  the  orifice  (hall  be  completely  clofed  on  its  returning  to 
its  natural  fituation.  By  this  means  the  conftitutional  fymptoms, 
heretofore  fo  uniformly  fatal  in  this  difeafe,  are  avoided  •,  and,  if 
no  caries  of  the  bones,  or  other  untoward  circumitance,  has  taken 
place,  the  patient's  chance  of  a  complete  cure  is  confiderable. 
From  Mr.  Abernethy's  fupplement  to  his  effay  on  the  lumbar 
abfeefs  we  felect  the  following  cafes,  which  are  the  continuation  of 
aferies  produced  in  behalf  of  the  operation  recommended.  The 
language  of  them  will  fufficiently  convey  to  the  reader  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's ideas  concerning  this  difeafe,  without  any  farther  remarks 
on  our  part. 

Case  I.  "  This  man,  who  was  thirty-fix  years  of  age,  and  not 
unhealthy,  had  a  lumbar  abfeefs,  which  prefented  beneath  the 
fafcia  of  the  thigh,  and  which  there  was  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  con- 
nected with  any  difeafe  of  the  fpine.  From  this  abfeefs  I  dis- 
charged, by  puncture,  twenty-four  ounces  of  healthy  pus,  and 
healed  the  orifice.  The  patient  fullered  fome  weaknefs  and 
derangement  of  health,  but  they  were  not  confiderable.  The 
operation  was  repeated  every  fortnight,  and,  by  the  fifth  time  of 
performing  it,  the  quantity  had  decreafed  to  four  ounces.  At  the 
end  of  another  fortnight,  I  made  the  opening  to  difcharge  the  mat- 
ter larger  than  common,  and  did  not  attempt  to  unite  it,  but 
directed  a  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  thigh,  and  the  patient  to  be 
kept  in  bed.  No  perceptible  derangement  in  his  health  took  place 
in  confequence  of  this.  The  lips  of  the  wound  granulated,  which, 
I  think,  is  always  a  good  fign  •,  the  fafcia  feemed  to  adhere  to  the 
parts  beneath,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  month,  he  was  thought  well 
enough  to  leave  the  hofpital,  although  there  was  flill  fome  matter 
difcharged  from  the  wound.  In  a  few  weeks  more,  the  part  was 
entirely  healed,  nor  had  he  afterwards  any  return  of  the  com- 
plaint." 

Case  II.  "  ■  Harris,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  had  a  confi- 

derable collection  of  matter  beneath  the  integuments  of  the  abdo- 
men, forming  a  moderately  prominent  tumor,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  ieated  juft  above  Poupart's  ligament.  The  patient 
had  fuffered  a  great  deal  from  pain  in  his  loins,  and  the  motion  of 
she  thigji  had  been  much  impeded^  but  was  now  tolerably  free.    In- 
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deed  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  matter  had  been  originally  formed 
in  the  loins,  from  whence  it  was  violently  impelled,  fo  as  to  elevate 
the  prominent  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  whenever  he  coughed. 
By  permiffion  of  Mr.  Long,  under  whofe  care  he  was  admitted 
into  the  hofpital,  I  punelured  the  tumor,  and  discharged  about 
twenty-four  ounces  of  pus,  mixed  with  fome  flakes  of  a  curd-like 
fubftance.  The  wound  healed  readily,  and  no  confiderable  altera- 
tion of  his  health  eniued,  though  he  found  himfelf  weaker  for 
fome  days  after  the  operation.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  made 
a  fecond  puncture,  and  let  out  between  fix  and  feven  ounces  of  a 
turbid  fluid.  He  now  thought  himfelf  fo  much  better  than  after  the 
iirit  evacuation,  that  he  went  out  of  the  hofpital,  but  returned  again 
at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  when,  by  a  tjbird  puncture,  fix 
ounces  of  purulent  matter  were  difcharged,  and,  after  another 
week,  four  ounces  more  were  let  out.  A  cauftic  was  now  applied 
to  his  loins,  and  four  or  five  peas  ufed  to  keep  the  ulcer  open ; 
from  which  time  no  matter  could  be  difcovered  in  the  abfeefs 
during  the  fix  weeks  that  he  remained  in  the  hofpital. 

"  About  eighteen  months  after  this  he  was  admitted  into  the 
hofpital  on  account  of  a  fever  and  fore  throat,  and  it  appeared  he 
had  never  experienced  any  farther  complaint  in  his  loins." 

Mr.  Abemethy  conceives  this  cafe  to  be  particularly  interesting, 
inafmuch  as  it  tends  to  prove  that  the  cavity  of  the  abfeefs  may  be 
entirely  obliterated  without  the  cyit  undergoing  any  of  thofe 
changes  which  generally  happen  in  common  cafes,  when  it  is  ex- 
pofed.by  an  operation.     He  proceeds  to  relate, 

Case  III.  "  William  Hankes,  when  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,   had  a  collection  of  matter  formed  in  his  loins,  which  de- 
icended  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  and  elevated  the  fafcia  of  the 
thich.     The  formation  of  this  matter  had  not  been  attended  with 
pain,  neither  were  the  motions  of  the  thigh  impeded  j^uriqg  its 
collection.     The  elevated  portion  of  the  fafcia  was  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth  •,  and  the  impulfe  communi- 
cated to  it  from  the  loins,  on  coughing,  was  diftinct,  though  not 
very  forcible.     I  punctured  the  abfeefs,   and  difcharged  twelve 
ounces  of  pus,  in  which  tliere  were  fome  flakes  of  coagulum.    The 
wound  healed  fpeedily,  and  the  patient  not  only  fufiercd  no  incon- 
venience, but  even  found  himfelf  better  than  before  the  operation. 
After  three  weeks'  time,  the  matter  which  was  collected  gave  fo 
little  prominence  to  the  fafcia,  that,  when  I  punciured  it,  I  was 
apprehenfive  of  injuring  the  fubjacent  parts ;  and  not  more  than 
between  five  and  fix  ounces  of  pus  flowed  from  the  orifice  on  this 
cccafion.     As  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  abfeefs  at 
firft   was  fmall,  when  compared  with  that  in  many  other  cafes. 
which  terminated  well,  as  the  patient  alfo  was  young,  and  appa- 
rently capable  of  fuftaining  the  degree  of  irritation  likely  to  enfue, 
I  thought  there  was  no  great  riik  in  leaving  the  orifice  uncloicd* 
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Accordingly,  a  poultice  was  applied  over  the  part ;  and  I  hoped 
that,  by  thus  endeavouring  as  much  as  poflible  to  leflen  inflamma- 
tion about  the  wound,  I  might  prevent  any  con fider able  degree  of 
it  from  taking  place  in  the  cyit.     For  fome  time  the  fafcia  felt 
fore,  and  was  painful  when  the  integuments  were  prerTcd  ;  but  this 
tendernefs  abated  in  about  ten  days  *,  the  difcharge  alfo  lefTened, 
and  there  appeared  ground  to  hope  that  the  patient  would  foon  get 
well.     He  was  now  attacked  with  pain  in  his  loins,  accompanied 
by  fever  ;  the   difcharge"   alfo   increafed,  and  had   a  fetid  fmell. 
Thefe  fymptoms,  however,  gradually  abated,  but  left  the  patient 
greatly  reduced  in  ftrength.     After  a  fhort  interval  he  again  expe- 
rienced a  fimilar  relapfe  and  recovery,  by  which  his  weaknefs  was 
{till  farther  increafed.     He  had  been   occafionally  troubled  with 
cough,  which  now  became  very  conftant,  but  without  any  expecto- 
ration •,  and  I  obferved  that  he  drew  in  very  little  air  when  he 
infpired.     As  the  abfcefs  difcharged  largely,  and  the  ftrength  o£ 
his  conftitution  was  rather  declining,  I  made  a  large  iffue  in  the 
integuments  of  his  loins,  with  a  view  to  lefTen  the  internal  difeafe. 
This  feemed  to  be  of  great  fervice,  for  the  pain  of  his  loins  w 
off,  and  the  difcharge  from  the  abfcefs  abated  gradually,  and  at  hit 
became  inconfiderable  :  dill.,  however,  he  did  not  recover  his  health, 
and  the  country  air  was  now  recommended  by  Dr.  Latham,  who 
had  prefcribed  for  him,  during  his  iilnefs,  thofe  medicines  which 
his  dlforder  feemed  to  require.     He  accordingly  left  the  hofpital, 
and,  at  the  end  of  ten  months,  returned  to  town,  when  the  wound 
in  his  thigh  ftill  continued  to  difcharge  a  final!  quantity  of  matter. 
Afterwards,  a  thickening  of  the  integuments  on  the  front  of  the 
thigh   took  place ;  and  two  or  three  fmail   ulcers  formed  there, 
which  did  not  readily  heal,  but  were  fometimes  in  a  better,  and 
fometimes  in  a  worfe  ftate.     I  faw  him  occasionally,  for  two  ye;     , 
during  which  time  he  had  tried  the  effect  of  lea-bathing.     ] 
health,  however,  was  not  good,  though  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to 
fufrer  from  the  remains  of  the  abfcefs,  which  neither  occafioned 
pain,  nor  hindered  his  walking.     At  laft,  his  ftrength  declining,  he 
was  again  admitted  into  the  hofpital,  under  Dr.  Latham's  care. 
He  was  now  much  troubled  with  cough  and  hectic  fever  5  and, 
under  the  fafcia  of  the  other  thigh,  oppofite  to  the  dorfum  of  tha- 
llium, a  frefti  abfcefs  appeared,  which,  however,  had  no  communis 
cation  with  the  abdomen.     The  powers  of  his  conftitution  were 
now  evidently  broken,  and  he  gradually  funk,  and  died." 

Mr.  Aberncthy's  examination  of  this  patient  after  death  was 
very  curfory.  It  appeared  that  both  lobes  of  the  lungs  were  irre- 
gularly and  generally  indurated,  and  that  the  cavity  of  the  original 
abfcefs,  though  it  ftill  remained  open,  was  contracted  into  a  narrow 
channel,  leading  from  the  thigh  to  the  middle  of  the  pfoas  mufcie. 
5C  There  was  another  large  abfcefs  on  the  oppofite  pfoas  mufcie, 
which  had  not  yet  defcended  to  the  thigh,  where,  as  has  been 
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already  mentioned,  there  was  alfo  an  abfcefs  of  eonfiderable  mag- 
nitude, but  unconnected  with  this  in  the  loins.  The  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae were  perfectly  found. 

"  That  the  death  of  this  man,"  continues  the  author,  "  wag 
not  owing  to  the  original  abfcefs  in  the  loins,  is  to  me  very  obvi- 
ous. That  abfcefs  did,  indeed,  for  a  eonfiderable  time,  greatly 
diflurb  his  conftitution  ;  but  it  afterwards  became  indolent,  and 
acquired  a  ftate  incapable  of  exciting  irritation.  The  derange- 
ment of  health  which  he  fufrered  was,  I  think,  uncommon,  and  the 
difpofition  which  different  parts  had  to  form  matter  was  alfo 
nnufually  great. 

Case  IV.  "  Doods  King,  who  was  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Blicke,  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  very  fickly  afpect. 
The  abfcefs  prefentcd  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  •,  it  contained  at 
iirfl  about  twentyounces  of  curdly  matter,  and  was  punctured 
four  times,  with  the  ufual  progrefRve  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
matter  difcharged  ;  but  before  the  fifth  time  of  opening,  one  of  the 
punctured  places  ulcerated.  There  was  indeed,  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  this  cafe,  a  great  difpofition  in  the  fkin  to  inflame  and 
ulcerate,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  heal  the  orifices  made 
to  let  the  matter  out.  As  foon  as  the  cavity  had  thus  become 
open,  a  poultice  was  applied  to  the  part,  and  confinement  to  bed 
ftrictly  enjoined.  The  patient  became  fomewhat  weaker,  but  no 
fever  enfued.  I  did  not  fufFer  him  to  go  about,  however,  for  a 
long  time,  left  the  motion  of  the  parts  fhould  induce  inflammation. 
The  abfcefs  at  laft  became  perfectly  indolent  itfelf,  and  un-irri- 
tating  to  the  conftitution,  but  it  did  hot  fhew  much  difpofition  to 
heal.  He  was  difcharged  in  this  ftate,  and  promifed  to  apply 
again  if  his  complaint  became  troublefome.  I  faw  him  about  a 
month  after  his  difmilfion,  when  lie  mentioned  a  defign  of  going 
into  the  country  ;  fince  which  I  have  not  heard  of  him. 

Case  V.  "  A  poor  girl,  nineteen  years  of  age,  whole  fpine  was 
greatly  diftorted  from  difeafe  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  had  a 
collection  of  matter  formed  in  her  back,  which  made  its  way  along 
the  right  pfoas  mufcle,  and  now  diftended  the  fafcia  of  the  thigh 
fo  much,  as  to  occafion  a  rediiefs  of  the  integuments,  and  a  dif- 
pofition in  them  to  ulcerate.  She  was  very  thin,  and  of  a  delicate 
appearance,  but  her  appetite  was  good,  and  her  pulfe,  though  fre- 
quent, was  regular,  and  moderately  ftrong.  Iflues  were  made  in 
the  integuments  on  each  fide  of  the  curvature  in  the  fpine  ;  and  the 
abfcefs  being  punctured,  two  quarts  of  matter  were  difcharged 
from  it.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  let  out  another  quart  of  a 
ferous  fluid,  rendered  turbid  by  pus.  After  a  like  interval,  four- 
teen ounces,  and  again  ten  ounces,  of  a  fimilar  fluid,  were  eva- 
cuated. During  ail  this  time  fhe  fuffered  no  derangement  in  her 
health  •,  on  the  contrary,  both  her  appetite  and  ftrength  were  in- 
ereaiedj  a  $oavincin£  proof  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  matter 
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difcharged,  but  the  irritation  which  patients  undergo  in  thefe 
cafes,  that  exhaufts  their  ftreiigth.  Indeed,  whoever  reflects  upon 
the  great  lofs  of  nutritive  matter  which  is  often  fuftained  with  lit- 
tle injury  by  delicate  females,  where  the  contents  of  a  difeafed 
ovarium  are  frequently  drawn  off,  will  readily  admit  this  conclu- 
sion. 

"  The  patient  how  became  rather  feverifh,  her  fkin  being  hot 
and  dry,  and  fhe  was  thirity  and  refflefs.  At  the  end  of  the  fort- 
night, the  fafcia  of  the  thigh  was  fo  little  elevated,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  pun£ture  it,  and  fix  ounces  of  matter  only  were  difcharged. 
During  the  next  fortnight  her  health  improved,  and  fhe  daily  went 
out  into  the  air  upon  crutches,  which  the  deformity  of  her  fpine 
had  long  obliged  her  to  ufe.  I  now  wimed  her  to  return  home, 
and  to  come  to  the  hofpital  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  as  fhe 
might  find  it  neceffary.  Before  her  diimillion,  however,  I  once 
more  punctured  the  fafcia,  and  let  out  fix  ounces  of  fluid.  This 
was  done  on  Saturday,  and  when  I  came  to  the  hofpital  on  Mon- 
-day,  I  was  not  a  little  furprifed  to  find  the  tumor  in  the  thigh  as 
large  and  tenfe  as  when  I  firft  faw  it.  The  integuments  were  alio 
affected  with  confiderable  eryfipelatous  inflammation ;  her  pulie 
was  a  hundred  and  fixty,  and  very  irregular  ;  her  breathing  quick, 
and  fo  extremely  difficult  as  to  indicate  forne  uncommon  affection  of 
the  parts  concerned  in  refpiration ;  her  face,  too,  expreffed  the 
greater!  difquiet  and  alarm.  All  the  account  I  ce-uld  obtain  from 
the  patient  was,  that  fomcthing  had  burft  within  her  during  the 
preceding  night.  She  did  not  continue  long  in  this  diilrefsful 
ftate,  but  died  before  I  came  to  the  hofpital  next  day." 

On  examining/  the  body  of  this  patient,  it  appeared  that,  in 
addition  to  the  ft  ate  of  ibme  of  the  dorfal  vertebra;,  which  were 
carious  ami  deficient,  expofing  the  medulla  fpinalis ;  a  largos 
abfeefs  had  alfo  formed  beneath  the  pleura,  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
fpine.  On  this  cafe,  the  fatal  termination  of  which  can  be  no 
matter  of  furprife,  Mr.  Abernethy  obierves,  "It  was  now  clear, 
that  the  abfeefs  from  which  I  had  difcharged  the  matter  by  punc- 
ture extended  from  the  dorfai  vertebrae  to  the  thigh  \  but  that  a 
large  abfeefs  had  alio  formed  on  the  oppofite  fide  beneath  the 
pleura,  which  forced  its  way  through  the  carious  fpine,  and  again 
hHed  the  cavity  of  the  primary  one.  But  why  the  mere  burfting 
of  this  fecond  abfeefs,  in  the  manner  deicribed,  fhould  have  occa- 
fioned  fuch  extraordinary  derangement  of  the  fyftem,  and  efpe- 
c rally  inch  difficult  refpiration,  is  not  fo  cafily  explained." 

Case  VI.  "  James  White,  aged  twenty-five  years,  came  from 
Effex  to  be  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital,  on  account 
of  a  lumbar  abfeefs.  He  had  fuifercd  much  from  pain  of  his  loins 
for  twelve  months,  and  for  fome  time  pait  had  experienced  a  diffi- 
culty in  lifting  up  his  right  thigh.  There  was  a  curvature  in  the 
dorfal  vertebra^  but  that,  he  informed  me,  was  an  old  complaint  j 
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yet,  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  man,  from  the  difficulty  lie 
had  in  moving  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  upon  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae, and  from  the  caution  with  which  he  attempted  this  motion,  I 
could  not  but  fufpect  a  difeafe  of  the  fpine.     Iflues  were  therefore 
made  in  the  loins :  and,  on  the  25th  of  June,  I  let  out  two  quarts 
of  purulent  fluid  from  beneath  the  fafcia  of  the  thigh.     He  had 
lefs  pain  in  his  back  after  the  operation,  and  though  he  was  teafed 
with   a  cough  his  ftrength  did  not  fuller  any  diminution.     On 
July  7  th  I  difcharged  from  the    abfeefs  fourteen  ounces  more  of  a 
turbid  brownifh  fluid.     On  the  17th,  though  the   tumor    in  the 
thigh  was  inconfiderable,  yet  the  part  nrfl  punctured  was  elevated 
and  inflamed.    It  feemed  that  the  puncture  in  the  integuments  had 
healed,  while  that  in  the  fafcia  had  not  united  firmly,  but  had  fuf- 
fered  the  matter  to  pafs  through  it,  fo  as  to  elevate  the  Ik  in.     To 
remedy  this,  which  threatened  to  lay  open  the  cavity  of  the  abfeefs, 
I  was  obliged  to  puncture  it  in  another  place,  and  eight  ounces  of 
fluid  were  difcharged.     The    patient  was  now  in    much  better 
health  than  he  had  been  for  more  than  a  year,  and  was  able  to  lift 
up  his  thigh  without  pain.     I  therefore  fet  him  to  exercife  the 
mufcles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  difeafe,  thinking  that  if  the 
exertion  did  not  produce  irritation,  it  might  anfwer  a  good  purpofe. 
With  this  view  he  flood  upon-  the  leg  of  the  found  fide,  and  alter- 
nately lifted  up  and  let  fail  the  other,   until  he  was  fomewhat 
fatigued.     By  frequent  repetition  of  this  exercife,  the  mufcles  of 
the  difeafed  fide  acquired  confiderable  ftrength,  and  in  a  little  time 
he  felt  himfelf  (to  ule  his  own  exprefiion)  *  able  to  go  to  plough.' 

"  The  fafcia  of  the  thigh  was  punctured  every  fortnight  for 
fome  time,  arid  afterwards  every  three  weeks.    When  he  had  been 
nearly  three  months  in  the  holpital,  he  became  tired  of  the  con- 
finement, and  feeling  himfelf  ftrong,  was  very  felicitous  to  have 
the  abfeefs  opened,  and  fullered  to  difcharge  itfelf.    The  difeafe  of 
the  fpine  made  me  unwilling  to  comply  with  his  defire,  and  I  fent 
him  into  the  country  for  three  weeks,  that  he  might  afcertain,  by 
the  journey,  whether  he  was  as  ftrong  as  he  fuppofed ;  thinking 
that,  if  he  bore  it  without  fatigue,  it  might  be  of  fervice  to  him. 
At  the  fame  time,  I  gave  him  ftrict  injunctions  not  to  exert  himfelf 
if  his  loins  or  thigh  became  painful  ♦,  and,  in  that  cale,  to  return 
again  by  the  firft  conveyance.     It  was  five  weeks,  however,  before 
he  came  back,  when  I  found  ,that  the  abfeefs  had  inflamed  and 
burft  about  twenty  days  after  he  left  town  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  he  became  fa- ill,  that  he  could  not  bear  removal.     He  was 
now  in  a  -molt  wretched  condition,  being  fcarcely  able  to  turn  111 
bed,  from  the  weak  and  painful  itate  of  his  loins ;  his  pulfe  was 
rapid,  and  his  friii  hot,  and  he  had  occauonal  fits  of  chillinefs,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fweating.     He  became  confidently  better,  however, 
and  continued  fo  for  fome  time,  in  confequence  of  the  attention 
.paid  to  him  in  the  hofpital ;  but  his  health  again  declined ;  and, 
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after  feveral  relapfes,  with  intervals  of  temporary  amendment,  he 
at  lall  funk,  and  died  at  the  end  of  three  months  from  his  re- 
adniifion." 

On  direction,  Mr.  Abernethy  found  that  the  abfcefs  extended 
upwards,  and  was  connected  with  fome  difeafed  vertebra.  Thefe, 
however,  did  not  appear  in  view  on  his  lifting  up  the  peritonaeum, 
for  the  tendinous  expanfion  which  covers  their  bodies  was  un- 
broken, and  formed  a  kind  of  cyft  filled  with  matter,  and  with  the 
fragments  of  three  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae .  This 
was  evidently  a  peculiar  cafe  of  difeafed  fpine,  which  nothing 
could  remove,  or  be  of  fervice  to. 

Case  VII.  "  Robert  May,  aged  thirty,  was,  about  three  years 
ago,  attacked  with  fevere  pain  in  his  loins,  which  has  continued  .in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree  fince  that  time.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  the  pain  became  very  fevere,  during  the  continuance  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  lift  up  his  thigh  •,  and,  foon  after,  he  for 
the  firft  time  remarked  a  fwelling  in  his  groin.  The  pain  then 
gradually  abated,  and  he  recovered  the  power  of  moving  his  thigh 
with  tolerable  freedom.  About  three  months  ago,  he  difcovered 
another  fwelling  beneath  the  gluteus  mufcle  of  the  fame  fide. 
The  fwelling  on  the  front  of  the  thigh  appeared  large  and  fpherical, 
and  the  matter  was  forcibly  impelled  from  his  loins  whenever  he 
coughed.  The  patient,  who  was  of  a  pale  complexion,  with 
flender  feeble  mufcles,  had  alfo  confiderable  difficulty  in  performing 
the  natural  motions  of  the  fpine ;  from  which  circumftances,  as 
well  as  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  it  feemed  very 
probable  that  the  vertebrae  were  affected." 

The  firft  time  Mr.  Abernethy  punctured  the  abfcefs,  about  forty 
ounces  of  thin  ferous  pus,  mixed  with  fome  coagula,  were  evacu- 
ated. Three  days  after  the  operation,  the  patient  had  much  pain 
in  his  back,  on  which  account  ifiues  were  made  there,  and  gave 
fome  relief.  The  abfcefs  was  punctured  fix  times,  at  intervals  of 
a  fortnight,  till  at  laft  the  quantity  of  matter  difcharged  did  not 
exceed  five  ounces.  His  health  during  this  time  became  much 
better ;  but  the  repeated  wounds  made  by  &e  lancet  produced  a 
confiderable  degree  of  enlargement  in  the  lymphatic  glands  on  the 
front  of  the  thigh.  This,  Mr.  Abernethy  lays,  had  occurred  to 
him  in  other  cafes,  but  never .  in  fo  great  a  degree.  One  of  the 
largeft  of  the  glands  fuppurated  and  ulcerated,  and  the  general 
tumor  was  fo  great,  as  to  preclude  any  farther  attempt  to  punc- 
ture the  fafcia.  "  I  was  therefore,"  fays  the  author,  "  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  other  means,  from  one  of  which  I  experienced 
much  advantage.  Having  applied  leeches  and  aqua  lithargyri  ace- 
tati  to  the  tumor,  without  any  effect,  I  was  induced  to  try  eme- 
tics ;  one  of  which,  confifting  of  half  a  drachm  of  vitriolated  zinc 
and  one  grain  of  vitriolated  copper,  the  patient  took  twice  a-week. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  was  followed  by  a  great  abatement  in  the  fwelling 
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of  the  glands ;  and  no-fluid  was  colle&ed  in  the  abfeefs  for  more" 
than  fix  weeks,  although  during  that  time,  thefe  medicines  were 
gradually  left  off* 

w  As  I  could  now  do  no  more  for  the  patient,  and  thought  that 
he  would  recover  his  health  fooner  out  of  the  houfe,  he  was  made 
an  out-patient.  In  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  however,  he  re- 
turned. A  new  inflammation  had  attacked  his  loins,  where,  as  it 
appeared,  the  difeafe  had  not  abated  fufficiently  to  allow  of  much 
exertion  in  exercife.  He  was  again  admitted  into  the  hofpital,  in 
hopes  that  this  attack  might  fubfide  during  a  ftate  of  reft.  Very 
unfortunately,  however,  the  ulcerated  gland  partook  of  the  general 
inflammation,  and  the  fore  enlarged.  A  poultice  was  now  applied 
over  the  front  of  the  thigh ;  but,  on  the  fourth  day  after  his  re- 
admiflion,  the  ulceration  extended  into  the  cavity  of  the  abfeefs  i 
which  circumftance  was  known  by  the  quantity  of  ferous  difcharge 
that  followed  on  the  removal  of  the  poultice  ;  nearly  a  teacupful  of 
this  kind  of  fluid  came  away  daily." 

This  cafe  ended  fatally  as  might  be  expected,  but  no  opportunity 
offered  of  examining  tjie  body. 

Case  VIII.  "  Elizabeth  Smyth,  aged  twenty-feven,  had  a  lum- 
bar abfeefs,  which  prefented  beneath  the  fafcia  of  the  thigh.  Th© 
previous  fymptoms  rendered  the  nature  of  the  complaint  indifput- 
able  ;  and  as  fhe  not  only  {hewed  evident  marks  of  a  fcrofulous 
habit,  but  alio  felt  considerable  inability  in  moving  the  fpine,  there 
was  great  reafon  to  fufpecl:  that  the  abfeefs  originated  from  a  dif- 
eafe  in  the  bone.  She  was  likewife  troubled  with  cough,  and 
drew  in  very  little  air  when  fhe  infpired.  Her  appetite,  too,  was 
often  deficient,  and  her  bowels  frequently  difordered.  It  may  alfo 
be  added*  that  her  brother,  who  greatly  refembled  her,  was  at  this 
time  a  patient  in  the  hofpital,  under  Mr.  Long,  on  account  of  a 
fcrofulous  difeafe  of  the  fpine,  which  had  occafioned  an  affection 
of  the  medulla  fpinalis.  When  all  thefe  circumftances  were  taken 
into  account,  (lie  certainly  appeared  a  fubject-  by  no  means  capable 
of  fuftaining  the  irritation  and  diforder  which  the  burfling  of  a 
lumbar  abfeefs  might  be  expected  to  produce,  I  therefore  punc- 
tured the  abfeefs  immediately,  and  difcharged  from  it  twenty 
ounces  of  flaky  matter ;  and,  having  healed  the  wound,  I  gave  her 
emetics  of  vitriolated  zinc  and  copper,  and  afterwards  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, twice  or  three  times  a -week,  for  fix  weeks.  At  the  end 
■  of  this  time  there  was  fo  little  matter  in  the  abfeefs,  that  I  thought 
it  too  fmall  to  be  punctured  with  fafety ;  and,  as  her  health  was- 
too  infirm  to  admit  of  the  emetics  being  continued,  I  tried  to  pro- 
duce abforption  of  the  remaining  matter,  by  paffmg  the  electric 
fluid  through  the  abfeefs.  Very  fmall  eleclric  flocks  were  accord* 
ingly  fent  from  different  parts,  by  the  fide  of  the  lumbar  vertebra, 
down  to  the  groin,  and  upper  part  of  the  affected  thigh ;  and,. 
tinder  tjiis  treatment,  the  contents  of  the  abfeefs  fcon  disappeared, 
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nor  did  any  farther  collection  of  matter  take  place  during  the  time 
of  her  remaining  in  the  houfe,  which  was  nearly  two  months.  The 
.electricity  alio  brought  on  the  menftrual  discharge,  which,  for  a 
long  time,  had  been  very  irregular  •,  and  her  general  health  was 
greatly  improved  before  Ihe  left  the  hofpital." 

Of  this  patient  Mr.  Abernethy,  a  year  afterwards,  heard  that  the 
abfeefs  did  not  appear  again,  but  the  pain  in  her  loins  recurred,  as 
might  be  expected. 

Case  IX.  "  Elizabeth  Hart,  about  thirty  years •  of  age,  had  fuf- 
fered  greatly  from  pain  in  her  loins  for  ten  months.  During  that 
time  matter  had  formed,  and  made  dts  way  down  beneath  Poupart's 
ligament,  in  fuch  quantity  as  confiderably  to  diftend  the  fatcia  of 
the  thigh.  She  was  much  reduced  in  ftrength,  and  in  the  appear*, 
ance  of  health,  by  this  complaint ;  but,  as  her  conftitution  was 
good,  and  fhe  could  move  the  fpine  with  facility,  there  was  no 
Teafon  to  fuipedl  any  difeafe  of  the  bone. 

"  I  punctured  the  abfeefs,  and  difcharged  two  quarts  of  very 
healthy  pus,  ordering  her  occaftonal  emetics  after  the  orifice  had 
clofed.  She  could  not  continue  them  regularly,  however,  as, 
during  their  life,  her  bowels  became  difordered,  and  Ihe  loll  her 
appetite  and  ftrength.  The  accumulation  of  matter  was,  notwith- 
standing, evidently  delayed  by  them  ;  for  when,  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  I  next  punctured  die  abfeefs,  only  one  quart  of  ferous  fluid 
was  evacuated.  After  the  fpace  of  a  month  had  elapfed,  another 
quart  was  difcharged.  During  this  time  ihe  had  taken  emetics 
occafionally  •  but  her  health  was  far  from  good,  and  the  pain  in 
her  loins  was  ftill  confiderable.  I  had  now  witnefied  the  beneficial 
effects  of  electricity  in  the  cafe  of  the  lad  jfcitient,  and  refolved  upon 
•trying  it  here.  It  was  accordingly  repeated  three  times  a-week, 
for  three  weeks.  At  firft,  a  fmall  collection  of  fluid  in  the  abfeefs 
was  perceptible;  but  this  was  gradually  abforbed ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  third  week,  there  was  no  longer  any  pain  in  her  loins,  her 
health  was  greatly  improved,  and  fhe  was  able  to  walk  about,  with- 
out the  leaft  appearance  of  her  former  complaint." 

This  patient  was  difcharged  from  the  hofpital,  but  came  once  a- 
week,  for  fome  time,  to  be  electrified.  A  fuhfequent  report  of  the 
permanence  of  her  cafe  appears  in  a  note.  Mr.  Abernethy  there 
obferves,  Ci  The  two  laft  cafes  point  out  to  notice  a  remedy  that  is 
likely  to  be  of  much  advantage  in  the  future  treatment  of  lumbar  ab- 
feefs. My  experience  of  it,  however,  has  not  yet  enabled*  me  to 
determine  how  far  it  may  be  generally  beneficial.  In  one  inftance 
where  I  employed  it  after  the  abfeefs  had  heen  once  punctured,  it 
kept  the  matter  from  colle£ting  for  a  long  time ;  but  the  patient 
growing  tired  of  the  confinement,  and  apprehenfive  left  thq  lancet; 
fhould  be  again  employed,  left  the  hofpital  without  my  knowledge. 
Of  another,  and  fomewhat  analogous  difeafe,  in  which  it  was  tried, 
though  not  with  complete  fucceis,  I  lhall  here  relate  the  particulars 
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firft  remarking,  that  all  the  obfervations  which  I  have  made  on  elec- 
tricity applied  to  difeafed  parts,  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  ;r  a&s  as  a 
ftimulus,  which  has  the  peculiar  effect  of  ace  lerating  that  p'ccejs 
which  happens  to  be  going  on  at  the  time.  Thus,  in  fome  ftates  of 
inflammation,  it  haftens  fuppuration,  whilft  in  others  it  promot  s 
difperfion.  We  mould  therefore  always  endeavour,  previoir  to  the 
ufe  of  this  remedy,  to  bring  the  tumor  or  abfeefs  into  that  fta-e  in 
which  its  progrefs  is  flopped,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  it  is  rather  in- 
clined to  recede ;  and  by  this  rule  1  have  been  guided  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  remedy  to  lumbar  abfccffes. 

<c  I  have  alfo  been  attentive  to  proportion  the  number  and 
firength  of  the  vibrations  to  the  effect  which  they  appeared  to  pro- 
duce on  the  abfeefs  :  their  operation  feemed  to  be  motf  beneficial 
when  they  occafioned  a  kind  of  irritation  or  flight  uneafmefs  in  the 
part  for  a  fhort  time  after  their  application.  But  if  this  fenfation 
amounted  to  pain,  or  if  it  was  of  too  long  continuance,  I  then  fup- 
pofed  that  the  ftimulus  had  been  employed  in  too  great  a  degree. 

Case  X.  "  Ifrael  Brooks,  aged  25,  about  two  years  ago,  was 
firft  feized  with  violent  pain  in  his  loins,  which  prevented  him  from 
cither  riding  or  v/alking  for  fome  time.  About  three  months  afters 
wards,  he  had  the  rheumatifm  in  the  joint  of  one  of  his  fingers, 
which  fhifted  to  his  wrift,  where  it  produced  a  thickening  and  dif- 
cafe  of  that  part ;  and  at  prefent,  all  the  carpal  bones  are  evidently 
difeafed,  and  difplaced.  This  difeafe  alfo  attacked  his  left  knee, 
where  it  occafioned  an  enlargement  of  the  joint,  that  flill  conti- 
nues. Two  months  after  this,  be  difcovered  a  fwelling  beneath  the 
glutseus  mufcle,  which  has  gradually  increafed  ;  and  fince  that  time 
the  pain  in  his  loins  has  become  much  lefs  fevere,  but  a  fenfation  of 
great  weaknefs  remains.  This  abfeefs  was  fhewn  to  me  at  the 
hofpital,  as  an  inftance  of  a  remarkably  large  one  ;  and  there  was 
no  doubt  but  that  it  contained  between  two  and  three  quarts  of 
matter.  There  was  alfo  a  prominence  of  the  fafcia  on  the  front  of 
the  thigh  below  Poupart's  ligament,  accompanied  with  evident 
fluctuation.  The  feveral  gentlemen  who  examined  this  Litter  tu- 
mor, thought  they  could  perceive  an  impuife  given  to  it  from  within, 
whenever  the  patient  coughed  ;  whence  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  its 
rife  from  a  lumbar  abfeefs  :  but  whether  the  abfeefs  under  the  glutseus 
mufcle  communicated  with  the  loins  or  not,  we  were  unable  to  de- 
termine, as  no  fuch  impuife  could  be  felt  in  it. 

"  I  gave  the  patient  emetics  of  vitriolated  zinc  and  copper ;  and 
kept  up  an  eruption  of  pimples  on  the  fkin  covering  the  abfeefs,  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  tartarifed  antimony.  Gentle 
electric" vibrations  were  alfo  daily  pafTed  from  the  loins  through  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  and  alfo  through  the  glutaeal  abfeefs.  By  this 
treatment,  continued  for  two  months,  the  tumor  was  very  much 
reduced  in  fize  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  of  by  the  eye  ;  for 
its  fuuation  prevented  any  accurate  meafurement  of  it.    In  fpite  of 
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our  endeavours,  however,  the  patient's  health  had  declined  fince  his 
admiffion  into  the  hofpital ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  loft  ftrength, 
his  other  local  complaints  became  worfe.  As  it  was  now  fummer- 
time,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  fea,  which  had  for- 
merly been  of  fervice  to  him,  I  punctured  the  glutaial  abfeefs  with- 
out lofs  of  time,  let  out  three  pints  of  healthy  pus,  and  then  healed 
the  opening.  His  weaknefs  increafed  confiderably  after  this  discharge, 
and  all  his  other  complaints  were  much  aggravated.  The  electricity 
was  ftill  perfevered  in  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  the  abfeefs  was  very  fmall ;  I  cannot  fuppofe  it  was 
more  than  eight  ounces.  I  very  much  wiflied  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  freih  punctures -in  this  cafe;  but  the  ftate  of  the 
patient's  health  obliged  me,  however  reluctantly,  to  difcharge  him 
from  the  hofpital. 

"  I  have  aivvays  found  that  abfcefTes,  evacuated  in  this  manner, 
filled  again  to  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  their  original  quantity  in  the 
fpace  of  a  fortnight :  fo  that  here  alfo,  the  beneficial  effects  of  elec- 
tricity are,  in  my  opinion,  fufHciently  manifeft." 

We  have  already  fpoken  of  the  valvular  form  of  the  opening  re- 
commended at  the  oatfet  of  this  difcovery  ;  but  it  appears,  from 
what  the  author  has  obferved  in  concluding  the  foregoing  cafes,  to 
be  a  matter  of  fecondary  importance.     He  fays, 

"  When  I  firfr.  began  to  open  lumbar  abfcefTes  in  the  method  I 
have  recommended  in  this  and  my  former  EfTay  on  the  fubject,  £.. 
was   extremely  folicitous  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  inner 
part  "of  the  aperture  might  act  like  a  valve,  to  prevent  any  matter 
from  oozing  out,  fo  as   to  keep  the  orifice  open.     I  have  found, 
however,  that  great  care  in  this  refpect  was  quite  unnecefTary.  I  now 
make  the  opening  with  very  little  obliquity,  and  by  ufing  a  broad 
abfeefs  lancet,  the  wound  is  generally  fufficient  to  give  a  difcharge 
to  thofe  coagula  which  are  fo  frequently  found  in  the  matter.     I  al- 
ways completely  empty  the  abfeefs,  and  then  bring  the  lips  of  the 
orifice  together  by  means  of  lint  and  fticking-plavfcer,  as  after  the 
operation  of  phlebotomy;  and  over  thefe  a  comprefsand  bandage  are 
applied.     I    drefs  the  wounds  every  fecond  day,   and  of  late  have 
found  little  diificulty  in  healing  them,  though  many  of  them  granu- 
late before  they  completely  unite,     t  he  only  troublefonie  ri^ nun- 
fiance  that  has  lately  occurred  to  me,  has  been  an  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  at  the  place  where  the 
abfeefs  has  been  opened. 

u  With  regard  to  the  time  of  repeating  the  operation,  it  mult  be 
regulated  entirely  by  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  ;  the  matter  col- 
lecting much  fafter  in  fome  perfons  than  in  others,  h  is  belt,  I 
think,  to  wait  until  the  integuments  are  fufficiently  elevated  to  allow 
of  a  puncture  being  made  in  them  without  any  hazard  of  wounding 
She  veflcls  underneath,  Many  patients  bear  even  the  firft  discharges 
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without  any  lcfsof  flrengtb,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  matter 
evacuated  is  very  confiderable ;  and  almoft  all  that  I  have  feen,  im- 
proved in  health  under  the  fubfequent  ones.  The  great  difturbance 
that  enfues,  when,  either  by  accident  or  defign,  a  permanent  open- 
ing is  made  in  a  lumbar  abfcefs,  fhould  render  furgeons  extremely 
anxious  to  avoid  fuch  an  occurrence  altogether,  if  poilible,  or  at 
leaft  to  delay  it  for  a  confiderable  time :  and  although  the  danger 
and  the  fufrerings  of  the  patient,  when  the  abfcefs  is  opened,  will  be 
much  greater  where  there  is  difeafe  of  the  vertebrae  ;  yet,  as  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  obferving  in  the  third  cafe,  this  caution  cannot  be 
difregarded  with  fafety,  even  when  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuipe£f.  any 
morbid  condition  of  the  fpine." 

After  profefTing  to  have  fome  reliance  on  emetics  and  electricity  in 
this  difeafe,  Mr.  Abernethy  fays,  u  Where  the  vertebrae  are  found, 
the  difturbance  excited  by  opening  the  abfcefs  will  in  general  fubfide 
gradually,  and  the  wound  will  at  laft  become  indolent;  in  which  ftate 
it  may  remain  for  a  confiderable  time  before  it  entirely  heals,  but 
without  affecting  the  patient's  conftitution.  Perfect  quietude  feems 
indifpenfahly  neceffary  in  the  irritable  ftate  of  this  diforder.  I  have 
thought  iffuesvery  ufeful  in  fome  cafes  ;  but  in  others  I  could  not 
perceive  much  advantage  derived  from  them.  A  foiution  of  opium 
injefted)  in  one  cafe,  feemed  beneficial,  though  it  did  not  afcend 
above  Poupart's  ligament.  From  reflecting  that  the  fta^e  of  the 
conftitution  follows,  and  correfponds  with,  that  of  the  abfcefs,  I  am 
ftrongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  injections  may  be  ufeful,  in  prevent- 
ing the  cyft,  when  it  has  become  open,  from  acquiring  that  morbid 
condition  which  induces  the  hec? .ic  fever.  In  the  records  of  former 
practice,  we  read  of  many  extenfive  abfeeftes,  into  which  irritating 
injections  were  daily  thrown.  According  to  the  ideas  which  now 
prevail  among  furgeons,  the  additional  irritation  excited  by  fhefe, 
would.be  fuppofed  to  create  great  mifchief;  yet,  we  are  told  that 
thefe  patients  recovered  perfectly,  and  perhaps  for  the  very  reafon  I 
have  fuggefted,  viz.  becaufe  the  abfcefs  was  prevented  from  falling 
into  the  peculiar  morbid  Irate  which  induces  hectic  fever. 

"  The  injecting  the  cavity  of  a  lumbar  abfcefs  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  effected^  unlefs  a  flexible  pipe,  fuch  as  a  hollow  bougie,  could  be 
introduced  into  it  from  beneath  Pouparx's  ligament;  when  the  in- 
jection might  be  thrown  in,  and  applied  to  the  whole  furface  of  the 
cyft.  In  general,  however,  it  would  require  a  new  opening  to  b# 
made  through  the  fkin  and  fafcia  below  Poupart's  ligament,  in  order 
to  effect:  the  eafy  introduction  of  fuch  a  canula." 

The  medical  treatment  of  this  difeafe  belongs  to  the  phyOeian,  and 
may  be  found  in  our  firft  volume  under  the  head  of  Hectic  Fever, 
Mr.  Abernethy  fuggefts,  that  he  has  feen  good  effects  from  opium, 
given  at  regular  intervals,  as -a.  means  of  leffening  the  pain  and  irri- 
tability of  the  abfcefs. 


* 
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Sect.  V.     Paroncyhia  or  Whitloe. 

The  panaris  or  whitloe,  called  by  the  Greeks  paronychia^  is  a 
phlegmonous  abfeefs  appearing  about  the  nail  (as  the  Greek  term 
expreffes  it),  or  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers.  This  difeafe  is 
claffed  into  four  kinds  from  the  different  feats  of  it,  and  it  is  parti- 
cularly neceffary  to  diftinguifh  each  fpecies  from  the  other,  on  ac- 
count of  their  different  degrees  of  importance,  and  the  neceffity  of 
treating  them  differently. 

i.  The  firji  fpecies  is  ntuated  round  the  nail,  immediately  under 
the  cuticle  or  epidermis.  It  is  in  general  a  difeafe  of  little  confer 
quence,  but  may  be  made  troublefome  by  ill  treatment. 

It  begins  by  forming  a  little  fwelling,  attended  with  a  degree  of 
rednefs,  and  fome  pain  at  one  corner  of  the  nail.  A  linen  comprefs 
dipped  infpiritof  wine  and  camphor,  applied  moderately  tight  round 
the  finger,  and  kept  conftantly  moift,  very  frequently  proves  fuffi- 
cient  to  cure  the  complaint  in  a  few  hours,  and  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  matter.  A  iady  who  was  very  fubject.  to  frequent  attacks  of 
this  dife.ife,  had  been  taught  always  to  treat  it  with  the  good  old 
woman's  remedy,  a  bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  by  this  means  the 
complaint  frequently  laited  a  fortnight,  and  proved  extremely  wor- 
rying and  troublefome.  Her  furgeon,  however,  directed  her,  as  foon 
as  ihe  felt  the  leaft  pain  in  her  finger,  to  dip  the  part  and  wrap  it  up 
in  cloths  wet  with  fpirit  of  wine  and  camphor  ;  and  by  this  manage- 
ment fhe  never  afterwards  had  a  whitloe  that  proceeded  to  fup- 
pu  ration. 

But  if,  notwithftanding  thefe  precautions,  matter  mould  flill 
make  its  appearance,  which  it  generally  does  at  fir  ft,  by  one  white 
fpot  under  the  cuticle,  we  muft  not  delay  cutting  off  the  cuticle 
from  that  fpot  immediately,  and  from  every  part  of  the  finger  where 
it  is  raifed.  The  application  of  a  piece  of  rag,  wet  in  a  lolution  of 
muriated  ammonia,  or  even  vinegar  and  water,  and  renewed  when 
dry,  is  then  fufficient  to  cure  the  difeafe  in  four-and -twenty  hours. 
But  if,  on  that  evening,  we  delay  opening  the  cuticle,  which  is 
eafily  feparated  from  the  fubjacent  fkin,  it  becomes  loofened  by  the 
matter,  which  extends  perhaps  round  the  finger,  and  fometimes  a 
confiderable  way  down  it,  and  what  is  worfe,  deffroys  the  adhefion 
of  the  nail  to  the  cuticle  from  which  it  is  produced.  Hence  there  is 
a  necefiity  for  cafting  off  the  old  nail,  ar.d  confequently  waiting  for 
the  .growth  of  a  new  one,  which  makes  a  tedious  and  troublefome 
difeafe  of  one  that  would  have  been  well  in  a  few  hours  if  properly 
treated  at  the  outfet. 

2.  The  jecond  fpecies  tf  whitloe  is  feated  immediately  in  or  under 
the  cutis,  in  the  adipofe  membrane  about  the  end  of  the  finger.  The 
inflammation,  being -greater  here5  and  alfo  the  pain,  from  the  greater 
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fenfibility  of  the  parts  concerned,  the  difeafe  becomes  of  a  little  more 
confequence.  There  is  a  ftrong  throbbing  and  pulfation  in  the 
part,  and  2  confiderable  elevation  of  the  fkin.  We  may  attempt  to 
difperfe  this  abfcefs  by  immeriing  the  finger  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time  in  warm  water,  and  by  keeping  rags,  wet  with  the  faturnine 
water,  conftantly  applied  to  the  part ;  but  if  thefe  attempts  fhould 
fail,  the  foener  the  matter  iinds  ah  ifiue  outwardly,  the  better ;  every 
thing,  therefore,  that  tends  to  remove  the  obftacle  to  the  exit  of  the 
matter,  mould  be  fpeedily  attempted.  The  cuticle  in  thefe  parts  is 
very  thick,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  matter  mail  have  got 
through  the  (kin-,  and  {hall  not  be  able  to  make  its  way  through  the 
epidermis.  For  the  natural  thicknefs  of  the  cuticle  is  here  increafed 
by  the  inflammation,  and  by  the  practice  of  foaking  the  part  con- 
ilantly  in  a  bread  and  milk  poultice.  This  is  evident  to  the  fenfes, 
for-  the  cuticle  becomes  white  and  perfectly  opaque,  refembling  that 
of  wafherwomen  who  have  been  foaking  their  hands  all  day  in  water. 

In  flight  cafes  of  this  fort,  the  feparating-of  the  lamellae  of  the 
cuticle  from  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the  thinning  of  the 
cuticle,  proves  fufficient  to  afford  an  outlet,  either  at  the  time  or  in  a 
few  hours  after,  to  the  matter,  and  to  cure  the  difeafe.  In  feveral 
inilances,  where  there  may  ex i ft  an  evident  tumor,  with  no  fluctua- 
tion, but,  from  ail  appearance,  a  tendency  to  fuppuration,  we  may 
fucceed  in  preventing  farther  mifchief,  by  plunging  a  knife  into  the 
prominent  part  through  the  fkin  and  fat ;  which  effect:  is,  in  all 
likelihood,  produced  by  unloading  the  veffejs  of  the  part,  in  the. 
fame  manner  as  when  topical  bleeding  cures  inflammation. 

3.  The  third  [pedes  of  whitloc  is  feated  underneath  the  fheath  of 
the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers.  This  is  a  diforder  infinitely  more 
violent  and  dangerous  than  either  of  the  two  former.  The  matter 
being  deeper  feated,  under  ft rong  ligamentous  parts,  fuch  as  thofe 
thick  bands  placed  at  intervals  over  the  flexor  tendons  to  confine 
them  in  their  pofition,  meets  with  ftill  more  difficulty  in  finding  its 
way  outwards.  It  therefore  iniinuates  itfelf  under  and  along"  the 
fheath  of  the  tendons,  and  gets  into  the  hand,  where  the  fluctuation 
is  generally  firft  felt  in  the  palm,  under  the  aponeurotic  expanfion 
of  the  palmaris  mufcle.  From  thence,  the  matter  fometimes  pro- 
r  *ds  along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  having  reached  the  annular 
ligament  of  the  carpus,  paiTes  under  that  into  the  fore-arm. 

The  pain  arifing  from  this  fpecies  of  thedifeafe  is  mod:  excruci- 
ating, not  only  from  the  inflammation  of  thefe  ftrong  parts,  but  alfo 
from  the  very  great  refiftance  they  make  to  the  dtflending  power  of 
the  matter.  A  great  degree  of  fever  is  confequently  excited,  the 
palient  can  have  no  reft,  and  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  delirium 
enfues,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  violence  of  the  complaint. 

To  prevent  all  the  fore-mentioned  evils,  it  would  perhaps  be  only, 
neceffary  to  make  an  early  incifton  into  the  part  firit  affected,  through 
the  ftrong  ligamentous  bands  confining  the  tendons ;  but  one  thing 
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js  to  be  obferved,  that  if  we  make  afimple  incifion,  the  great  fwell- 
in£  and  diftenfion  of  the  parts  will  prevent  that  incifion  from  hav- 
ing any  effect,  and  the  wound  will  appear  doled  almoft  as  foon  as 
it  is  made.  Itfhould  therefore  be  a  rule,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  cut  off  a 
porcion  of  the  integuments,  and  thus  make  a  large  and  evufated 
wound,  which  admits  of  a  free  difcharge  of  all  the  matter,  and  pro- 
cures immediate  relief  to  the  patient.  If  the  tendon  itfelf  be  dif- 
eafed,  or  the  ligamentous  bands  which  confine  it,  it  will  be  neceflary, 
not  only  to  make  an  incifion  through  them,  but  to  remove  part  of 
the  ligament,  and  even  part  or  the  whole  of  the  tendon  ;  for  that,  if 
it  be  difeafed,  will  infallibly  (lough  away.  In  a  word,  at  all  events, 
a  free  opening  is  to  be  made ;  otherwife  we  might  as  well  make 
none. 

If  this  opening  be  made  very  early,  all  the  dreadful  mifchiefs  we 
have  been  defcribing,  and  which  fometimes  lead  on  to  amputation, 
fometimes  even  to  the  deftruclion  of  the  fuffering  patient,  might  be 
prevented.  However,  in  whatever  ftage  of  the  difeafe  the  opening  may 
be  made,  it  is  right  to  follow  it  up  as  far  as  the  matter  reaches.     If 
it  fhould  extend  through  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
palmaris  mufl:  not  only  be  limply  cut  through,  but  freely  divided  or 
fet  loofe  in   various   directions,  that  there  may  be  no  tightnefs  or 
tenfion  remaining.     It  is  even  neceilary  to  follow  up   the  matter 
through  the  carpal  ligament  and   into  the  arm,  if  it  fhould   have 
reached  fo  far.     But  all  thefe  evils  may  in  general  be  prevented,  as 
we  have  before  obferved,  by  an  early  opening  ;  and  it  is   rather  a 
matter  of  furprife,  that  this  falutary  and  effectual  mode  of  treatment 
fhould  ever  have  been  neglected,  becaufe  there  is  one   fymptom 
which  is  peculiarly  characteriflic  of  this  difeafe,  and  diftinguifties  it 
from  every  other  fpecies  of  paronychia.     This  is,  a  violent  pain 
which  the  patient  complains  of  in  the  internal  condyl  of  thehumeris, 
and  which  happens  in  confequence  of  the  two  mufcles,  called  pro- 
fundus and  fublimis,  terminating  in  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers, 
which  are  the  parts  immediately  affected  in  this  complaint. 

The  beft  drefling  for  this  kind  of  whitloe  when  opened,  is  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  fome  fuch  ftimulating  and  fpirituous  drefling.  Greafy 
and  unctuous  compofitions  generally  increafe  the  evil,  and  fhould 
only  be  ufed  as  retentives  to  other  dreffings. 

4.  The  fourth  fpecies  of  whitloe,  is  when  the  matter  is  formed 
under  the  periofteum,  between  that  and  the  bone,  or  in  the  body  of 
the  bone  itfelf.  In  this,  the  pain  is  much  more  deep  feated,  and  is 
not  felt  at  the  internal  condyl  of  the  humerus,  as  in  the  former  fpe- 
cies. The  pain  is  very  violent,  but,  in  the  beginning,  not  quite  fo 
much  fo  as  in  the  third  kind.  The  fwelling- and  tenfion  of  the 
finger  are  much  lefs  ;  and  are,  in  general,  confined  to  the  part  itfelf; 
but  the  pain  foon  increafes  fo  as  to  bring  on  fever  and  delirium  as  in 
the  fore-mentioned  cafe*    The  finger  frequently  becomes  livid,  an4 
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is  covered  with  little  blifters  containing  a  bloody  ferum,  and  threaff- 
enino;  a  mortification. 

This  is  a  cafe  which  demands  the  furgeon's  utmoft  fagacity  and 
refolution  ;  yet  we  may  venture  to  fay,  if  thefe  be  properly  exerted, 
that  the  refult  will  generally  be  the  prefervation  of  the  finger,  which 
©therwfe  would  infallibly  be  loft.  When  a  violent  pain  therefore 
rages  at  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  caufmg  fever  and  delirium, 
though  there  may  be  no  other  fymptoms  to  lead  us,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  plur.ging  a  biftoury  (in  by  the  fide  of  the  finger,  to  avoid 
the  tendons)  through  the  peiiofteum,  and  down  to  the  bone.  This 
is  frequently  done  to  very  great  advantage,  and  in  fuch  inftances  the 
furgton  perhaps  will  give  vent  to  a  fingie  drop  of  brown-coloured 
matter  or  purulent  fenies ;  and  this  well-timed  operation  will  com- 
mon iy  be  firflcient  to  cafe  the  patient,  and  remove  all  the  violent 
fymptoms  which  may  have  been  induced. 

The  inexperienced  practitioner  will  be  apt  to  feel  doubtful  as  to 
the  propriety  of  attempting  this  operation,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
meeting  with  and  giving  iffue  to  matter.  Rutfome  have  confidently 
-afiuied  us,  that,  whether  matter  be  formed  or  not  (in  which  how- 
fever  none  can  well  be  mistaken),  the  relief  will  be  the  fame ;  fo  that 
nothing  ought  to  deter  us  from  the  undertaking. 

If  it  fhould  be  found,  that  the  incifion  recommended  does  not 
produce  the  defired  effect  within  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  that  the 
diforder  fhould  continue  raring  with  as  much  violence  as  ever,  the 
amputation  of  the  finger  mufl  take  place,  and  as  we  are  certain  that 
v/e  muff,  come  to  that  at  laft,  fefee  fooner  we  do  it  the  better  ;  for  we 
{hall  fhorten  the  duration  of  the  difeafe  much  by  it,  fince  all  trte 
violent  fymptoms  will  ceafe  almoft  immediately  upon  the  amputation 
of  the  finger,  and  therefore  the  patient  will  be  relieved  much  fooner, 
than  if  we  had  waited  the  event  of  the  difeafe. 

There  is  an  inftance  upon  record  of  this  beinp-  done  without  the 
afliftanceof  a  furgcon.  A  miller,  feized  with  a  whitloe  of  the  third 
fpecies,  had  fufiered  fo  cruelly  for  a  fortnight,  that  he  was  grown 
quite  furious  with  the  pain.  The  inflammation  of  his  finger  had 
extended  to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  even  to  the  arm-pit,  where 
fome  very  painful  turners  began  to  be  formed.  In  this  fituation  he 
was  refolved,  without  confuking  any  one,  to  cut  off"  his  finger  with 
■jl  hatchet.  Replaced  the  inftrument  a  little  below  the  articulation' 
of  the  firft  with  the  fecond  phalanx,  and  ordered  his  wife  to  ftrike 
upon  it,  which  me,  from  fear  of  her  hufband's  defperate  fituation,  as 
well  as  from  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  his  torment,  executed. 
.  From  that  inftant,  all  the  fymptoms  were  aftuaged,  the  tumors  began 
to  difperfe,  and  in  a  very  few  days  all  the  pain  was  gone,  and  the 
patient  experienced  no  kind  of  inconvenience  during  the  reft  of  the 
cure.  A  methodical  incifion,  however,  made  by  a  furgeon,  might, 
perhaps,  have  afforded  as  much. relief,  and  the  finger  might  alfo  have 
been  laved. 
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The  neceflity  and  utility  of  early  opening  in  the  two  laft  fpecies 
•f  whitloe,  is  confirmed  by  another  circumftance,.  which  experience 
enables  us  to  afTert  with  fome  degree  of  confidence.  When,  after 
having  made  a  deep  incifion  into  thefe  parts,  with  an  intent  to  let 
out  matter,  it  has  fo  happened  that  no  matter  has  followed  the  inci- 
fion, it  has  been  known,  notwithstanding,  to  flow  plentifully  on  the 
following  day,  from  the  orifice.  On  this  latter  fpecies  of  whitloe 
Mr.  Lattahas  the  following  very  judicious  remarks. 

Should  the  bone  of  the  phalanx  prove  to  be  carious,  it  muft  be 
removed,  as  this  will  prevent  any  of  thofe  fevere  fymptoms  that  muft 
otherwife  unavoidably  take  place.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the 
bone  is  found  carious  for  any  confiderable  length,  we  muft  inftantly 
take  it  away  altogether,  laying  open  the  finger  from  one  end  of  the 
difeafed  phalanx  to  the  other.  Thus,  the  patient  will  be  freed  from 
the  feverity  of  the  pain,  and  will  likewife  retain,  in  fome  meafure, 
even  more  than  could  be  expected,  the  ufe  of  the  joint ;  while,  if  he 
wait  for  exfoliation,  the  furgeon  will  certainly  be  difappointed,  and 
the  difeafe,  inftead  of  being  cured,  may  be  attended  with  the  lofs  of 
the  next  phalanx,  or  even  of  the  finger  itfelf. 

In  performing  this  operation,  the  following  circumftances  muft  be 
attended  to.  The  wound,  as  has  already  been  faid,  muft  be  enlarged 
the  whole  length  of  the  difeafed  phalanx,  when,  with  the  point  of  a 
very  fmall  round-edged  fcalpel,  we  muft  remove  any  portion  of  li- 
gament or  tendinous  matter  which  adheres.  But  if  the  caries  has 
gone  to  a  very  great  length  before  the  furgeon  is  called,  the  bone 
may  be  taken  away  at  once  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  after  having  made 
an  incifion  through  the  joint.  The  pain  in  this  operation  is,  indeed, 
very  fevere;  but  it  will  be  followed  by  immediate  eafe.  After  the 
bone  is  removed,  we  muft  interpofe,  between  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
a  flip  of  linen  fpread  with  emollient  ointment,  to  prevent  the  upper 
parts  from  coalefcing  before  the  granulations  have  fprung  up  from 
the  bottom.  Thus,  every  fpecies  of  paronychia  may  be  cured,  but 
with  the  lofs  of  the  nail  in  almoft  all  cafes.  However,  this  is  not 
attended  with  any  material  inconvenience,  as  nature  never  fails  to 
fupply  another,  forming  a  preternatural  hardnefs  until  this  is  accom- 
piiih&l.  What  follows  is  an  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of  the  method 
above  recommended,  and  which  fhews  in  a  remarkable  manner  how 
neceffary  it  is  to  remove  the  bones  of  the  finger  as  foon  as  they  be- 
come carious.     Mr.  Latta  relates  the  following  cafe  : 

M  J.  F.  a  man  of  54  years  of  age,  had  a  ftroke  with  an  hammer 
upon  the  very  point  of  his  rirft  finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  was 
followed  by  extreme  pain,  fwelling,  and  inflammation,  in  that  joint. 
As  the  difeafe  ftill  continued  toincreafe,  the  furgeon  thought  proper, 
in  twelve  days  after  the  injury  was  received,  to  amputate  the  laft 
joint  of  the  finger.  But,  on  the  very  firft  drefling  after  this  opera- 
tion had  been  performed,  the  inflammation  was  found  to  have  per- 
vaded the  whole  finger  to  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  an  opening  had 
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taken  place   on  the  fecond  phalanx,  the   whole  of  the  teguments 
mortifie;:,  and,    in  three  weeks  after,  Ploughed  off  completely,  leav- 
ing the  bone  quite  bare,   f<>  that  it  became  neceffary  to  remove  it. 
.     u  Yet,  upon  taking  off  i.he  bone  of  the  laft  phalanx,  it  was  found 
that  the  difeafe  had  invaded  the  metacarpal  bone  alio  ;  though,  as  the 
affection  was  but  flight,  it  was  hoped,  that,  by  care  and  attention, 
the  bone  might  be  fayed.     But,  inftead  of  this,  the  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, and  other  bad  (ymptoms,  continued  to  increafe  ;  the  whole  in- 
teguments, with  which  the  metacarpal   bone  was  covered,  became 
inflamed,  thickened,  and  of  a  livid  colour,  as  far  as  the  articulation 
■  with  the  bones  of  the  wrift  ;  befules  which,  a  finus  ran  down  between 
the  integuments  and  bone  for  about  two  inches  and  an  half,  which  was 
alfo  laid  open,  in  order  to  allow  the  bone  to  exfoliate;  another  open- 
ing being  made  in  the  infide  of  the  hand  to  allow  of  a  free  difcharge 
of  matter.     In  about  four  weeks  after,  during  which  time  the  fore 
had  become  worfe  and  worfe,  the  patient  was  put  under  my  care.  I 
found  the  metacarpal  bone  carious,  and  enlarged,  and  fuch  a  fevere 
fwelling,  pain,  and  rednefs,  over  the  whole  hand,  that  there  was  great 
reafonto  fear  an  amputation  of  the  whole  would  be  neceffary,  unlefs 
this  bone  could  be  taken  away.     The  patient  having  willingly  con- 
sented to  any  thing  which  had  a  chance  of  faving  his  hand,  the  ope- 
ration was  performed  in  the  following  manner.     Having  feated  him 
on  a  chair,  the  fore  arm  and  hand  were  laid  upon  a  thin  pillow  upon 
a  table,  and  an  incifion  made  from  the  wrift  joint,  immediately  from 
the  articulation  with  the  bones  of  the  wrift,  along  the  whole  eourfe 
of  the  bone.     The  fkin,  cellular- fubftance,  &c.  were  then  diffecled 
with  the  greater!  care,  from  both  fides  of  the  bone,  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  it ;  and  the  bone  being  thus  freed  from  every  ad- 
hering part,  whether  mufcular   or  tendinous,  I  opened  the  capfula 
of  the  joint  with  a  (harp  lancet-pointed  fcalpel ;  but,  in  doing  this, 
though  theutmoft  care  was  ufed,  I  could  not  avoid  dividing  the  ar- 
terial arch  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ulnar,  radial,  and 
interoffeous  arteries.     I  inftantly  took  up  one  end  of  this  with  the 
tenaculum  ;  but  finding  it  impofhble  to  take  up  the  other,   either 
with  the  tenaculum  or  needle,  on  account  of  its  being   fo  far  re- 
tracted,' I  applied  feveral  pieces  of  agaric,  filling  the  wound  at  this 
part  with  folded  pieces  of  caddice  rifing  a  little  above  the  furface  of 
the  wound.     All  along  the  other  parts  of  the  wound  its  fides  were 
brought  together,  and  pieces  of  linen,  fpread  with  emollient  oint- 
ment, put  over  the  top  of  it,  with  fume  dry  pledgets  above  all,  and 
the  drefiings  kept  on  by  a  roller  put  pretty  hard  round  the  hand,  in 
order  to  comprefs  the  artery,  and  prevent  any  haemorrhage.     By 
means  of  an  anodyne  draught,  with  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  he  had  a. 
good  nights'  reft,  but,  next  morning,  complained  very  much  of  pain 
in  his  hand  from  the  tightnefs  of  the  bandage.     This  being  cutal- 
moft  quite  through,  he  got  confiderable  eafe  ;  however,  as  the  pain  ' 
{till  continued  fevere,  I  ordered  the  whole  hand,  dreffings  and  all,  to 
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be  immerfcd  in  a  folution  of  fugar  of  lead,  three  times  a-day,  for 
upwards  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  By  this,  and  the  ufe  of  an  anodyne, 
the  pain  abated  ;  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  wound  was  looked 
at,  almoft  one  half  of  it  appeared  to  be  united.-  That  part  of  the 
drefEngs,  however,  which  was  next  the  wrift,  was  not  meddled 
with,  for  fear  of  renewing  the  hsemorrhagy.  The  hand  was  then 
drefied  as  before,  and  the  fomentations  renewed  ;  but,  as  the  patient 
was  now  greatly  weakened  by  the  exceflive  difcharge,  and  the  many 
operations  he  had  undergone,  it  was  judged  proper  to.  allow  him  a 
more  nourifhing  diet  than  formerly,  with  a  few  glaiTes  of  wine 
daily.  In  ten  days  from  the  operation,  alhthe  dreffings  were  thrown 
out  of  the  wound,  which  now  looked  well ;  and  the  fides  of  it  were 
brought  exactly,  together,  and  fecured  in  that  pofture,  by  a  flannel 
roller.  In  twenty-two  days  from  the  operation  it  was  completely 
healed  ;  and  it  has  continued  fo  for  two  years,  during  which  he  has 
worked  at  his  bufinefs  of  an  edge-tool  maker  as  before." 

From  what  occurred  in  this  cafe,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  of  great 
ufe  to  the  patient  to  heal  a  part  of  the  wound  by  the  firit  intention, 
to  alleviate  the  inflammation,  by  immerfing  the  hand  in  a  fedative 
fomentation,  and  to  exhibit  opiates. 


Sect.  VI.     Of  Chilblains. 

This  well-known  difeafe  is  produced  by  exceflive  cold  applied  to 
the  extremities,  and  efpeciaily  if  the  part  affected  with  cold  has  been 
too  iuddenly  afterwards  expofed  to  heat.  Chilblains  are  moft  com- 
mon in  the  heels,  but  they  fometimes  appear  on  the  fingers,  toes, 
arms,  hands,  or  feet,  or  even  on  the  tips  of  the  nofe  and  ears.  They 
are  inflammatory  tumors,  attended  with  heat,  rednefs,  {hooting 
pains,  and  great  itching,  and  in  fome  habits  the  limbs  alfo  fwelt 
coniiderably,  and  the  fkin  burfts  in  feveral  parts  of  them,  discharg- 
ing a  thin  fetid  matter.  Thefe  fymptoms  particularly  take  place  in 
the  heels,  the  integuments  of  which  are  apt  to  mortify  and  flough 
off,  leaving  always  very  ill  conditioned  ulcers  behind.  Before  thefe 
make  their  appearance,  the  parts  generally  afTume  a  livid  colour,  and 
are  covered  with  large  veficles  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  in  a 
fcalded  part. 

Thefe  troublefome  fwellings  being  occafioned  by  the  application 
of  too  great  a  degree  of  cold  to  pares  of  the  body  where  the  circula- 
tion is  moft  languid,  the  fymptoms  muft  of  courfe  differ  verv  mate- 
rially, according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  affected,  as  well  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  degree  of  cold  applied.  Children, 
or  thofe  below  puberty,  are  moft  fubject  to  chilblains,  as  well  from 
the  laxity  of  their  fibres,  as  from  their  being  more  frequently  ex- 
pofed  to  thofe  caufes  which  produce  them ',  and  thofe  who  have 
once  been  fubject  to  fuch  complaints  are  always  liable,  unlefs  the 
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greateft  care  be  taken,  by  keeping  the  parts  dry  a"nd  warm,  to  have 
them  again.  At  times,  however,  when  the  extremities  have  been 
expofed  to  long  and  fevcre  cold,  it  will  be  impoflible,  by  any  care  or 
attention,  to  prevent  the  difeafe.  As  loon,  therefore,  as  any  fign  of 
it  is.  perceived,  if  any  (how  is  to  be  had,  the  parts  ought  to  be  well 
rubbed  within  a  room  without  a  fire  ;  or,  if  fnow  cannot  be  got,  we 
muft  take  ice,  or  the  coldeft  water  we  can  find,  into  which  the  parts 
are  to  be  plunged  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  gently,  but  perfectly, 
dried,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water.  Thefe  remedies  will 
fometimes  prevent  the  difeafe  from  go'ng  to  any  length  ;  but,  fhou'd 
it  happen  otherwife,  or  the  chilblains  have  appeared  before  the  fur- 
geon  is  called,  we  may  apply,  on  linen  rags,  the  following  folution: 
(No.  49. J      5"  Ammoniac  muriatae  unc.  fs. 

Aceti  diftillat.  unc.  vi. 

Fiat  folutio. 
Or,  the  following,  which  is  iiill  more  to  i>e  relied  on  : 
(No,  50.)      W-  Aluminis  drach.  ij. 

Aceti  unc.  vi. 

Sp.  vini.  reel:,  unc.  ij.  Fiat  folutio. 
Electricity,  rubbing  the  parts  with  oil  of  turpentine,  or  camphor- 
ated oil,  or  volatile  liniment,  may  be  aifo  of  ufe.  But  it  muft  be 
remarked,  that,  unlets  the  patient  can  be  perfuaded  to  keep  the  parts 
affe6ted  dry  and  warm  during  frofty  weather,  almoft  no  application 
that  can  be  ufed  will  be  of  any  fervice.  As  this  complaint,  when 
violent,  feems  always  to  arife  from  fome  defect  of  circulation,  or 
laxity  of  fibres,  general  tonics  promife  to  be  of  fervice  as  a  pre- 
ventive. The  fea  or  jfhower  bath  are  very  efficacious  in  this  way;  and, 
if  thefe  be  begun  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  perfevered  in 
for  feveral  weeks,  there  will  be  much  lefs  danger  of  chilblains  dur- 
ing the  enfuing  feafon  than  if  no  fuch  thing  had  been  ufed.  But,  in 
cafe  of  ulcerations,  which  are  common  in  young  people  who  gene- 
rally neglect  the  difeafe,  we  muft  avoid  either  relaxing  ointments,  or 
emollient  poultices,  for  both  thefe  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
growth  of  fungous  flefh,  with  which  thefe  ulcers  are  conftantly 
overrun,  lnftead  of  this,  the  whole  furface  of  the  ulcer  muft  be 
deftroyecT  by  lunar  cauftic  ;  and,  after  the  efchar  has  floughed  of}", 
We  muft  drefs  the  fore  in  the  molt  fimple  manner.  If  the  cauftic 
has  reached  fo  deep  as  to  deftroy  the  whole  of  the  difeafed  (kin  down 
to  the  cellular  fubiiance,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  parts  filling 
up  with  found  flelh. 

In  Scotland  chilblains  are  exceedingly  common  among  the  coun- 
try  people,  whofe  heels  they  generally  affect..  They  produce  fungous 
ulcerations ;  and  it  is,  a  veiy  common  remedy  to  deftroy  the  fungous 
flefh  at  once  by  a  hot  iron,  which  not  only  erTeclually  removes  the 
complaint  for  that  time,  but  it  never  afterwards  returns  in  that 
place*    In  the  northern  parts  they  apply  alum  beat  up  wiUi  the 
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white  of  an  egg,  and  put  on   a  pledget  of  tow,  and  this  with  n» 
Irnall  benefit  to  the  patient. 

Sect.  VII.     Of  Contusions  and  Sprains. 

Contufions  of  the  integuments  and  mufcles  produce  pain,  fvvelling, 
and  inflammation,  and  thefe,  in  feme  cafes,  may  extend  to  a  consider- 
able degree;  but  in  general  they  are  lefs  violent  than  what  take 
place  in  cafes  of  fprains  of  ligaments  or  tendons;  for  in  thefe  there 
is  frequently  a  total  lofs  of  motion  for  many  weeks,  and  fometimes 
for  years,  if  proper  attention  be  not  paid.  An  effiifion  of  fluids  al- 
ways fucceedsthe  injury,  which  feems  to  be,  for  the  moil  part,  of  a 
ferous  nature,  as  the  (kin  ufually  retains  its  natural  colour  ;  fome- 
times the  tumefied  parts  are  of  a  deep  red,  or  leaden  colour,  owing 
to  a  rupture  of  fome  vefTels  conveying  red  blood. 

In  the  treatment  of  contufions  and  fprains,  thefe  circumftances  re- 
quire attention:  I.  To  endeavour  to  prevent  the  (Welling  as  far  as 
is  practicable  ;  2.  To  employ  thofe  remedies  afterwards  which  are 
known  to  be  moft  powerful  in  preventing  or  removing  inflamma- 
tion ;  3.  To  reirore  itrcngth  to  the  joint  after  the  fymptoms  have 
been  fubdued.  In  contufions  of  tbe  cellular  fubftance,  and  even  of  the 
mufcles,  the  eftiifed  fluids  are  commonly  foon  abforbed ;  but  in 
fprains  of  the  tendons  or  ligaments,  a  very  troublefome,  painful 
thicknefs  of  the  injured  parts  is  apt  to  continue  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  in  fome  inftaiices  even  for  life. 

It  is  necefiary,  therefore,  to  obviate  thefe  fymptoms  as  foon  as 
poflible  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  cold  aftringent  applications,  as  water, 
vinegar,  &c.  are  molt  commonly  ufed.  Others  again,  with  a  view 
to  relax  the  parts  fully,  make  ufe  of  water  as  hot  as  the  patient  can 
bear  it.  By  immerfing  the  injured  part  in  thefe  immediately  after 
the  injury  is  received,  the  effufion  will  at  lealt  be  fomewhat  obviated. 
When  the  pain  is  exeefHve,  opiates  become  neceflary.  On  the  cure 
of  thefe  accidents,  Mr.  Latta  makes  the  following  remarks. 

In  the  treatment  of  fprains,  it  is  the  firft  bu  fin  eft  of  a  furgeon  to 
examine  whether  the  joint  has  received  any  other  injury,  or  if  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  lip-mients  haveonlv  been  flrerched  in 
fuch  a  violent  manner  as  to  lacerate  forne  of  the  blood-veiTels,  and 
deflroy  the  tone  of  the  abforbents,  and  thus  render  them  paralytic, 
and  incapable  of  executing  their  oT.ce  for  a  time.  Jf  any  of  the 
bones  of  the  joint  are  found  to  be  difplaced,  they  muft  be  reduced, 
according  to  the  methods  already  laid  down  ;  after  which,  the  joint 
is  inftantly  to  be  immerfed  in  a  veflel  of  water  as  hot  as  the  patient 
can  bear  it,  the  heat  always  under  112°  of  Fahrenheit,  by  which 
means  fuch  a  relaxation  will  take  place  in  the  vefTels  of  the  parts 
immerfed,  as  will  allow  the  quantity  of  effufed  or  ftegnating  fluid  to 
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pafs  on  almoft  as  freely  as  before  ;  and  that,  whether  it  be  blood,  or 
any  other,  the  vis  a  tergo  being  (till  iufiicient  for  that  purpofe,  even 
though  theveffels  through  which  they  pafs  have  been  much  injured. 
In  this  way,  the  fudden  and  very  great  fwelling  and  tenfion,  which 
take  place  immediately  after  the  injury,  are  almoft  completely  pre- 
vented. After  the  limb  has  thus  been  imrr.erfed  for  a  fufficient  time 
in  the  water,  a  number  of  leeches  (in  an  adult,  who  has  received  a 
violent  {train,  not  lefs  than  a  dozen),  ought  to  be  applied;  and 
after  they  have  dropped  off,  unlefs  the  pain  of  the  difeafed  limb  be 
very  great,  it  ought  again  to  be  immerfed  in  warm  water  of  the  fame 
heat  as  before,  by  which  the  bleed irig  will  be  promoted  i  and  feme- 
times,  in  cafes  of  violent  fprains,  it  is  of  fervice  to  take  away  a  great 
quantity.  The  bleeding  being  flopped,  we  muft  place  the  limb  up«n 
a  pillow  in  the  moft  eafy  pofture  ;  the  patient  is  to  have  an  opiate, 
and  the  joint  fhould  be  covered  with  feveral  folds  of  flannel,  moif- 
tened  with  a  faturnine  folution.  But,  if  the  inflammation  and  pain 
fhould  not  decreafe  in  twelve  hours,  or  fhould  increafe  within  that 
period,  we  ought  again  to  apply  the  leeches  and  warm  moift  cloths 
as  before. 

In  very  violent  fprains  of  the  wrift,  it  will  be  found  of  great  fer-. 
vice  to  fupport  the  arm  and  hand  by  a  fplint,  reaching  from  the  point 
ofthe  finger  to  the  elbow,  and  of  fufficient  breadth  to  cover  the  under 
half  of  the  arm.     Another  of  equal  breadth  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  outfide,   pafling  over  the  wrift  to  the  middle  of  the  metacarpal 
bones.     The  fplints  ought  to  be  well  moiftened  in    a  folution  of 
vitrlolated  zinc,  and  ought  to  be  kept  firm  in  their  places,  by  means 
of  a  flannel  roller  put  round  the  arm  ;  and  all  the  dreffings,  as  well 
as  the  arm  itfelf,  Ought  to  be"  kept  conftantlv  moift  with  the  folution. 
If  ftill  the  patient  be  not  relieved  in  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  we 
muft  hot  hcfitate  at  applying  the  leeches  a  third  time,  as  well  as  the 
other  medicines  perfevered  in,  until  he  recovers.     If  he  is  plethoric, 
he  ought  to   be  freely  purged  tv^ry  fecond   day,  and  to  have  his 
draught  every  night  at  bed-time  ;  and  if  this  courfe  be  perfevered  in 
for  three  days,  Mr.  Latta  affirms  that  the  patient  will  not  have  any 
complaint  in  the  affected  joint  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth.     He 
recommends,  however,  the  ufe  of  the  volatile  camphorated  liniment, 
chaffing  the  limb  well  with  it  three  times  a-day,  by  Which  every 
degree  of  fwelling  which  might  remain  after  the  pain  is  gone  will 
rapidly  decreafe,  until,  in  the  courfe  of  three  weeks  at  mo  ft,  no  de- 
gree of  ftirThefsvpam,  or  (welling,  will  remain,  and  the  only  com- 
plaint will  be  weaknefs,  which  a  fliort  time  will  alio  remove. 

Where  the  application  of  leeches  is  not  attempted,  One  ofthe  b'eft 
and  eafieft  remedies  for  a  violent  fprain  is  a  poultice  made  with  vi- 
negar, thickened  with  crumbs  of  bread  andlinfeed  meal,  and  applied 
cold.  After  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  have  fomewhat  fubfided, 
the  following  liniment  will  be  of  fervice  : 
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(No.£i  .)     $  Solutionis  faponis  moll.  unc.  ij. 

Aquae  ammonias  pur  re  drach.  ij.  mifce. 
When  the  joint  requires  ft  lengthening,  it  may  be  done  by  pouring 
very  cold  water  upon  the  part  from  the  fpout  of  a  teakettle,  increas- 
ing every  day  the  height  from  whence  it  is  let  fall;  and,  after  each 
bathing,  the  joint  muft  be  rolled  up  with  a  narrow  flannel  bandage 
applied  all  round,  beginning  to  roll  from  below  upwards,  and  making 
the  preflure  always  equal  over  the  whole  furface. 


Sect.  VIII.     Of  Tumors  on  the  Nerves. 

Though  none  of  our  Syftems  of  furgery  have  included  difeafes  of 
this  defcription,  we  have  the  authority  of  an  account  of  an  uncom- 
mon tumor,  formed  in  one  of  the  axillary  nerves,  by  Mr.  Everard 
Home,  to  juftify  our  giving  the  Subject  a  place  here. 

u  There  is  a  particular  Species  of  tumor,"  fays  Mr.  Home, 
"  met  with  in  the  neck,  arid  probably  in  other  Situations,  which  is 
contained  in  a  cyft,  but  is  only  loofely  attached  to  it ;  yet  gene- 
rally over  the  whole  furface  by  blood  veiTels  and  cellular  membrane. 
The  tumor  is  of  a  yellowiih  white  colour,  and  reSembles  fomewbat 
in  its  appearance  and  confidence  the  human  kidney.  Its  internal 
ftruclure  is  Sometimes  the  fame  throughout ;  but  where  it  has  been 
allowed  to  increafe  to  a  confiderable  Size,  Some  parts  appear  more 
compacl  than  the  reft. 

*c  This  Species  oS  tumor  muft  have  been  frequently  met  with.  It 
is,  therefore,  unnecefTary  to  take  up  more  time  in  giving  a  particular 
defcription  of  it.  The  reafon  for  mentioning  it  here  is,  to  compare 
it  with  an  incyfted  tumor  of  a  rarer  kind  ;  and  to  point  out,  that  in 
its  removal  it  is  unnecefSary  to  do  more  than  divide  the  membranous 
covering,  and  difengage  it  by  the  finger.  The  parts  will  afterwards 
heal  very  kindly,  and  may  be  united  by  the  firft  intention,  if  proper 
means  are  taken  for  that  purpofe.  This  I  am  enabled  to  ftatefrom 
repeated  experience. 

"  I  have  lately  met  with  a  tumor  inclofed  in  a  nerve,  So  very 
Similar  both  in  external  appearance  and  internal  ftruiiure  to  that  jure 
defcribed,  that  I  muft  confider  them  as  differing  only  in  Situation. 
This  tumor  from  its  connection  with  the  nerve  produces  lymptoms 
peculiar  to  itfelf.  It  may,  therefore,  be  confidered  in  this  point  of 
view  as  a  diftintf.  difeafe ;  and  as  it  is  a  very  uncommon  one,  I  {hall 
give  a  particular  defcription  of  the  cafes  which  I  have  met  with,  and 
an  account  of  the  operation  for  its  removal. 

*  A  lady,  22  years  of  age,  had  a  tumor  on  the  outfide  of  the  biceps 
mufcle  of  the  right  arm,  juft  below  the  middle.  It  was  of  the  Size 
oSa  Small  pullets'  egg,  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  moveable  in  the 
Surrounding  parts,  but  principally  in  a  lateral  direction.  It  was  ex- 
tremely painful  when  any  thing  prefled  againif,  it,  which  made  her 
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very  careful  in  defending  it  frem  external  accident.  It  had  been 
fcveral  years  in  arriving  at  this  fize,  but  was  now  increafing  more 
rapidly,  which  induced  her  to  fubmit  to  have  it  removed.  The 
operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  which  I  adifted  him. 
In  the  operation,  handling  the  tumor,  or  moving  it  from  its  place, 
gave  the  rnofl  excruciating  pain.  When  the  tumor  was  fully  ex- 
pofed,  it  had  a  frnooth  fhining  external  furface,  and  terminated  at  its 
uppef  and  lower  ends  in  a  ftrong  white  chord,  which  proved  to  be 
the  mufculo-cutaneous  nerve.  Upon  cutting  into  the  tumor,  it  was 
difcovered  to  be  inclofed  in  the  nerve.  This  difcovery  was  not 
made  till  the  tumor  had  been  every-where  laterally  directed  from 
the  furrounding  parts,  it  was,  therefore,  thought  prudent  to  remove 
the  whole  by  dividing  the  nerve  at  the  two  ends  of  the  tumor.  The 
artery  belonging  to  the  nerve  bled  fo  freely,  that  it  became  neceflary 
to  apply  a  ligature  on  both  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve,  as  the  artery 
itfelf  could  not  be  gut  at.  An  attempt  was  made  to  heal  the  wound 
by  the  firft  intention,  which  did  not  fucceed ;  but  it  got  well  as  foon 
as  wounds  of  that  fize  ufually  do,  by  fuppuration  and  granulation. 
The  patient  loft  the  uk  of  her  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  there  was 
a  numbnefs  in  all  the  parts  fupplied  by  that  nerve.  The  (kin  which 
covered  them  was  unufually  tough  and  dry,  and  the  cuticle  came  off 
in  fmall  fcales.  Before  the  operation,  the  pain  was  not  confined  to 
the  tumor,  but  extended  to  all  thefe  parts.  On  examining  the  tumor, 
it  was  found  that  three  inches  in  length  of  the  nerve  had  been  re- 
moved ;  that  it  was  divided  into  two  portions,  each  of  them  very 
much  flattened,  and  paffing  over  two  oppofite  fides  of  the  tumor. 
There  was  aifo  a  nervous  expanfion  not  thicker  than  a  common 
membrane,  which  completely  inverted  the  whole  of  the  tumor;  and 
when  that  was  divided,  it  could  be  readily  feparated  every-where, 
except  at  the  extremities^  where  the  connection  was  fomewhat 
ftronger. 

"  When  the  tumor  was  divided,  and  the  cut  furface  accurately 
examined,  it  had  the  appearance,  in  the  centre,  of  ferpentiue  nervous 
fibres  running  in  the  courfe  of  the  nerve,  Thefe  were  feparated 
from  each  jother,  and  the  interftices  filled  up  with  the  fubftance  of 
the  tumor ;  but  that  part  of  the  tumor  which  was  exterior  to  thefe 
fibres  had  fomething  of  a  radiated  ftruclure." 

Ci  Peter  Coillot,  a  Frenchman,  35  years  of  age,  was  admitted  a 
patient  under  my  care  in  St.  George's  hofpital,  July  13,  1796,  with 
a  tumor,  which  was  fttuated  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow-)  between  the 
two  folds  of  the  armpit.  When  the  arm  was  hanging  down,  it  pro* 
jecled  very  little;  but  when  the  arm  was  raifed,  it  became  very  pro- 
minent, that  pofition  of  the  parts  bringing  the  tumor  forward.  It 
admitted  of  lateral  motion,  which  was,  however,  very  confined,  being 
juft  fufficient  to  afcertain  that  it  had  no  firm  connection  with  the 
parts  behind. 
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cc  The  flrft  fymptom  which  he  felt  was  a  darting  pain  in  the  fin- 
gers of  that  hand.  Tbis  came  on  in  July,  1795,  ant^  hicreafed  from 
that  time ;  but  the  tumor  in-  the  arm-pit  was  not  difcovered  till  June, 
1796,  and  was  then  as  large  as  a  fmall  pullets'  egg.  When  he  came 
into  the  hofpital,  it  was  more  than  double  that  iize.  The  pain  he 
felt  in  the  tumor  and  in  the  arm  was  very  fevere.  This  was  very 
much  increafedby  any  prtflure  againft  the  tumor. 

M  Its  relative  fituation  to  the  great  nerves  and  blood  vefTels,  its 
obfcure  motion,  and  the  uncommon  degree  of  pain  which  it  occa- 
fioned,  were  unfavourable  c i re um (lances  for  an  operation.  I  was 
therefore  induced  to  try  a  variety  of  means  to  relieve  the  fymptoms, 
but  thefe  proving  ineffectual,  and  the  pain  becoming  worfe,  the 
removal  of  the  tumor  feemed  to  be  the  only  means  left  that  could 
give  him  a  chance  of  getting  well.  To  this  the  man  moft  chearfully 
fubmitted,  as  he  declared  that  his  prefent  fufferings  were  infup- 
portable. 

*c  During  the  operation,  the  arm  was  raifed  as  high  as  poflible  to 
bring  the  tumor  fully  in  view.  Upon  dividing  the  fkin  and  the 
cellular  membrane,  the  firft  object,  which  prefented  itfelf  was  the 
axillary  vein  ftretched  over  the  anterior  furface  of  the  tumor.  This 
was  drawn  to  one  fide,  and  retained  in  that  fituation.  When  the 
tumor  was  laid  bare,  it  was  found  to  have  a  fmooth  external  furface, 
and  the  end  next  to  the  arm  terminated  in  a  lirong-  white  chord. 
When  this  was  pulled,  it  did  not  give  pain  in  the  part  itfelf,  but  the 
arm  felt  over  ftretched,  andgave  him  the  greateft  uneafinefs.  This 
circumftance  brought  to  my  recollection  the  cafe  of  the  young  lady 
above  related,  and  led  me  to  confider  this  to  be  fimilar  to  it.  I 
therefore  cut  through  the  external  covering  of  the  tumor,  which 
was  only  a  thin  membrane,  and  di fleeted  off  a  confiderable  portion 
of  it.  This  enabled  me  with  the  finger  to  detach  the  remainder  of 
the  tumor  from  its  covering,  and  entirely  to  difengage  it,  upon 
which  it  was  immediately  expelled  by  the  action  of  the  furrounding 
mufcles.  No  haemorrhage  enfued,  and  the  parts  were  fuperficially 
drefled.  The  patient  immediately  after  the  operation  felt  relieved 
from  the  diftreffing  fymptoms  he  before  complained  of. 

*c  The  tumor  was  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  about  three  inches 
and  half  long,  two  inches  thick,  and  of  an  oval  form.  When  cut 
through,  it  was  found  to  conlift  of  a  whitifh  very  firm  fubftance  j  in 
the  centre  of  which  there  was  a  very  obfcure  fibrous  (tructure  ;  and 
towards  the  outer  furface  the  texture  was  indidinctly  radiated.  The 
day  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was  free  from  pain,  and  could 
move  his  1  ngers  without  uneafinefs.  Me  continued  going  on  well 
till  the  fourth  day,  when  he  loft  his  appetite,  had  an  unufual  heat  in 
his  fkin,  and  his  pulfe  exceeded  its  natural  frequency.  On  the  fiftfy 
day  he  was  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  ;  on  the  fixth  his  pulfe  was  quick9 
and  had  a  (harpnefs  in  the  ftroke.  His  (kin  felt  hotter  than  before, 
and  he  had  a  preternatural  thirft  j  his  (pirits  were  deprefled,  and  he 
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felt  perfuadcd  that  he  fhould  not  recover.     On  the  next  day  in  the 
forenoon  he  died. 

<c  On  examining  the  parts  after  death,  the  tumor  was  found  to 
have  been  incafed  in  one  of  the  large  nerves  which  form  the  axillary 
-plexus :  the  principal  fubftanee  of  the  nerve  pafled  along  the  pofte- 
rior  furface  of  the  tumor.  There  were  alfo  fome  other  branches 
much  flattened,  and  as  it  were  imbedded  in  the  nervous  expanfion 
furrounding  the  tumor*  The  cyft  was  now  much  contracted,  and 
more  than  four  times  thicker  than  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  In 
confequence  of  having  been  inflamed,  the  cavity  was  lined  with  coagu- 
lated lymph,  and  almofr.  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  as  fuppuration 
had  not  completely  taken  place.  The  inflammation  and  fwelling 
had  extended  fome  way  into  the  furrounding  parts,  which  were  alfo 
confolidated  into  one  mafs,  and  with  difficulty  feparated  by  dif- 
fection. 

*  The  other  parts  of  the  body  were  found  in  a  natural  ftate,  fo 
that  there  was  no  evident  caufe  of  death  but  what  arofe  from  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  inflammation  upon  t^e  fubftanee  of  a  large  nerve 
for  three  inches  in  length,  which  alfo  affected  the  other  nerves  of 
the  plexus. 

"  A  fimilar  tumor  had  formed  in  one  of  the  other  nerves,  but  was 
much  fmaller  in  fize.  It. lay- directly  between  the  axillary  artery  and 
the  tumor  which  had  been  removed.  In  this  fituation  it  prevented 
the  pulfation  of  that  artery  from  being  felt  during  the  time  of  the  ope- 
ration, which  I  was  before  at  a  lofs  to  account  for. 

c<  The  ftructure  of  this  tumor  was  exactly  fimilar  to  that  from 
the  arm  of  the  young  lady,  except  that  the  nervous  fibres  in  the  centre 
were  rather  more  diftinctly  feen,  the  fpiral  direction  of  the  fibres 
being  readily  diftingui fried  by  the  naked  eye  ;  in  other  refpefis,  it  was 
exactly  the  fame.  The  want  of  diftinctnefs  in  thofe  of  the  larger 
tumor  may  therefore  be  reafbnably  fuppofed  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
increafe  of  fize  by  which  they  were  rendered  obfeure. 

*  From  thefe  cafes  we  are  enabled  to  aj certain  the  fymptoms  pecu~ 
liar  to  tumors  in  thefuhflance  of  'nerves ,  and  to  form  a  judgment  re- 
fpe^ving  the  mode  of  removing  them. 

"  They  may  be  diftinguifoed  from  other  tumors  by  a  pain  which  is 
felt  in  the  direction  of  the  tumor,  and  in  the  part  beyond  it,  even  at 
the  time  when  the  tumor  itfelf  is  moveable  laterally  in  the  furround- 
ing parts.  They  may  be  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  the  motion  of  th« 
tumor,  being  chiefly  in  a  lateral  direction,  but  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  nerve  to  any  extent ;  and  by  the  attempt  to  produce  this  lon^ 
gitudinal  motion,  being  attended  with  confiderable  pain. 

u  In  the  removal  of  fuch  tumors^  we  find  that  fo  far  as  we  arc 
juftified  in  drawing  conclufions  from  two  inftances,  the  taking  away 
three  inches  of  a  nerve  is  productive  of  lefs  violent  effects  than  are 
occafioned  by  inflammation  and  fuppuration  in  the  fubftanee  of  the 
nerve  for  an  equal  extent. 
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"  The  inflammation  of  a  nerve,  like  that  of  a  tendon,  appears  to 
affect  the  general  fyftem  in  a  greater  degree  than  would  be  expected, 
by  a  man  unacquainted  with  pathology,  from  the  little  feverity  of  the 
fymptoms,  or  fenfation  in  the  part  affected." 


ekd  of  The  third   volume. 
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